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EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA,  to  wit . 


I 


»»»»»»)(»»      Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  seveuteenth  day  of  January,  in 
*  J  „    I  the  fifty-tMrd_year_of_the_j[ndependencc  of^the  United  States  of 

* 


^  America,  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  RANDOLPH,  of  the  said  Dis- 
**«»**»*«  trict,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right 
whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

"  Memoir,  Correspondence,  and  Miscellanies,  from  the  papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.     Edited  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph." 

In  conformity  to  the  ai^t  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  entitled 
"  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps, 
charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the 
times  therein  mentioned."  RD.  JEFFRIES, 

Clerk  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia. 


\ 


-- ■•1^ 


Jefferson  Clark,  Printer. 
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^      CORRESPONDENCE 


LETTER    I. 


TO   LEVI    LINCOLN. 


Montic^n^,  Aagttit  30, 1803. 

Tbe  inclosed  letter  c&me  to  hand  by  yesterday's  posti.  Yoa 
lifilVlbe  9fii9inbte^  oftbe  eircjumstances  which  roaket  it  iniprop^  Uiat 
I  should  ha^rard  a  formal  answer,  as  well  as  of  the  deare  its  frigBi^y 
SM^ct  naturally  excites,  that  those  concerned  in  it  should  under- 
stand  that  the  spirit  they  express  is  friendly  viewed.  .  Yo^i^ 
judge  also  front  your  knowledge  of  the  ground^  whether  it  jn|^Jle 
us|e?M%'  encouraged.  I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  ^aiii^Kig 
mjnBelf  of  your  neighborhood  to  Boston,  and  of  your  friendSmf-io 
the,  lb  request  you  to  say  to  the  ipaptain  and  others  verbally  woat- 
ever  you  think  would  be  proper,  as  expnissive  of  tny  sentiineQts<»i 
the  subject.  Witli  respect  to  tlie  day  on  which  they  wish  ta  fix  their 
anniversary,  they  may  be  told,  that  disapproving  myself  of  transfer- 
ring the  hcMnors  and  veneration  for  the  great  birthday  of  our  repub*! 
Uc  to  any  individual,  or  of  dividing  them  with  individuals,  I  have  de- 
clined lettii^  my  own  birthday, be  known,  and  have  engaged  my 
family  not  to  communicate  it.  This  has  been  the  uniform  ansWttr 
to  every  application  of  the  kind. 

On  further  conadeftition  as  to  the  amendndent  to  our  conslitU" 
tbn  relucting  Louisiana,  I  have  thought  it  better,  instead  of  enu« 
noerating  the  powers  which  Congress  may  exercise,  to  give  them 
.  ihe  same  powers  they  have  as  to  other  portions  of  the  Union  gene- 
rally, and  to  enumerate  the  special  exceptions,  in  some  sudi  fonn 
as  tlie  fc^owing. 

*  Louisiana^  as  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  is  made 
a  part  of  &e  United  States,  its  white  inhabitants  shall  be  citisens, 
and  stand,  as  to  their  rights  ai^  obligations,  on  the  same  fecMiing 
with  otbw  citiMm  of  the  United  StateS:.  in  anal^is  idtuatiops. 

VOL.   IV.  i 


'if 


2 

,  Save  only  that  as  to  the  portion  thereof  lying  north  of  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  river,  no  new  State 
shall  he  established,  nor  any  grants  of  land  made,  other  than  to 
Indians,  in  exchange  for  equivalent  portions  of  land  occupied  by 
themj  until  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  shall  be  made  for 
these  purposes. 

Florida  also,  whensoever  it  may  be  rightfully  obtained,  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  United  Slates,  its  white  inhabitants  shall  there- 
upon be  citizens,  and  shall  stand,  as  to  their  rights  and  obligations, 
on  the  same  footing  with  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in 
analogous  situations.' 

I  quote  this  for  your  consideration,  observing  that  the  less  that  is 
said  about  any  constitutional  difficulty,  the  better :  and  that  it  will 
be  desirable  for  Congress  to  do  what  is  necessary,  in  sUence.  I 
find  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  shutting  up  the  coun- 
try for  some  time.  We  meet  in  Washington  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber to  prepare  for  Congress.  .  Accept  my  affectionate  salutations, 
and  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    II. 


TO    WILSON    C.    NICHOLAS. 


Monticello,  SeptombBr  7, 1803. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  3rd  was  delivered  me  at  court ;  but  we  were 
much  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you  here,  Mr.  Madison  and  the 
Governor  being  here  at  tlie  time.  I  inclose  you  a  letter  from 
Monroe  on  the  subject  of  the  late  treaty.  You  will  observe  a 
hint  in  it,  to  do  without  delay  what  we  are  bound  to  do.  There 
is  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  our  ministers,  to  believe,  that  if  the 
thing  were  to  do  over  again,  it  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  if 
we  give  the  least  opening,  they  will  declare  the  treaty  void.  A 
warning  amounting  to  that  has  been  given  to  them,  and  an  unusu- 
al kind  of  letter  written  by  their  minister  to  our  Secretary  of 
State,  direct.  Whatever  Congress  shall  think  it  necessary  to  do, 
should  be  done  with  as  little  debate  as  possible,  and  particularly 
so  far  as  respects  the  constitutional  difficulty.  I  am  aware  of  the 
force  of  the  observations  you  make  on  the  power  given  by  the 
consUtution  to  Congress,  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union, 
without  restraining  the  subject  to  the  territory  then  constituting  tlie 


a 


United  States.     But  when  I  consider  that  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  are  precisely  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  the  consti- 
tution expressly  declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the  United  States, 
I  cannot  help  believing  tlie  intention  was  not  to  permit  Congress 
to  admit  into  tlie  Union  new  States,  which  should  be  formed  out  of 
the  territory  for  which,  and  under  whose  authority  alone,  they  were 
then  acting.     I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant  that  they  might  re- 
ceive England,  Ireland,  Holland,  &lc.  into  it,  which  would  be  the 
case  on  your  construction.    When  an  instrument  admits  two  con- 
structions, the  one  safe,  the  other  dangerous,  the  one  precise  the 
other  indefinite,  I  prefer  that  which  is  safe  and  precise.     1  had 
rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the  nation,  where  it  is 
found  necessary,  than  to  assume  it  by  a  construction  which  would 
make  our  powers  boundless.     Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  written  constitution.     Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank 
paper  by  construction.     I  say  the  same  as  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  the  grant  of  the  treaty  making  power  as  boundless. 
If  it  is,  then  we  have  no  constitution.     If  it  has  bounds,  they  can 
be  no  others  than  tlie  definitions  of  the  powers  which  that  instru- 
ment gives.     It  specifies  and  delineates  the  operations  permitted 
to  the  federal  government,  and  gives  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
carry  these  into  execution.     Whatever  of  these  enumerated  ob- 
jects is  proper  for  a  law,  Congress  may  make  the  Taw ;  whatever 
is  proper  to  be  executed  byway  of  a  treaty,  the  President  and  Se- 
nate may  enter  into  the  treaty ;  whatever  is  to  be  done  by  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  die  judges  may  pass  the  sentence.     Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  their  enumeration  of  powers  is  defective.     This  is 
the  ordinary  case  of  all  human  works.     Let  us  go  on  then  per- 
fecting it,  by  adding,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
those  powers  which  time  and  trial  shew  are  still  wanting.     But  it 
has  been  taken  too  much  for  granted,  that  by  this  rigorous  con- 
struction the  treaty  power  would  be  reduced  to  nothing.     I  had 
occasion  once  to  examine  its  effect  on  the  French  treaty,  made 
by  the  old  Congress,  and  found  that  out  of  thirty  odd  articles 
which  that  contained,  there  were  one,  two,  or  three  only  which 
could  not  now  be  stipulated  under  our  present  constitution.     I 
confess  then,  I  think  it  important,  in  the  present  case,  to  set  an 
example  against  broad  construction,  by  appealing  for  new  power 
to  the  people.     If,  however,  our  friends  shall  think  difFerendy, 
certainly  I  shall  acquiesce  with  satisfaction  ;  confiding,  that  the  good 
sense  of  our  country  will  correct  the  evil  of  construction  when  it 
shall  produce  ill  effects. 

♦'  No  apologies  for  writing  or  speaking  to  me  freely  are  neces- 
sary.   On  the  contrary,  nothing  my  friends  can  do  is  so  dear  to 


'^  I  ' 


me,  arid  proves  to  me  tlieir  friendship  so  clearly,  as  the  informa- 
tion they  give  me  of  their  sentiments  and  those  of  others  en  inte- 
resting points  where  I  am  to  act,  and  where  information  and 
warning  is  so  essential  to  excite  in  me  that  due  reflection  which 
ought  to  precede  action.  I  leave  this  about  the  21st,  and  shall 
hope  the  District  Court  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you. 
Accept  my  affectionate  salutations,  and  assurances  of  cordial 
esteem  and  respect. 

Th  :  Jefferson. 


LETTER   III. 


TO   DOCTOR  BENJAMIN   RUSH. 


Washington,  October  4, 1803. 

Dear  Sir,. 

No  one  would  more  willingly  than  myself  pay  the  just  tribute 
due  to  the  services  of  Captain  Barry,  by  writing  a  letter  of  condo- 
lence to  his  widow,  as  you  suggest.  But  when  one  undertakes  to 
administer  justice,  it  must  be  with  an  even  hand,  and  by  rule ; 
what  is  done  for  one,  must  be  done  for  every  one  in  equal  degree. 
To  what  a  train  of  attentions  would  this  draw  a  President  ?  How 
difficult  would  it  be  to  draw  the  line  between  that  degree  of  merit 
entitled  to  such  a  testimonial  of  it,  and  that  not  so  entitled  ?  If 
drawn  in  a  particular  case  differentiy  from  what  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  would  judge  right,  what  offence  would  it  give,  and  of  the 
most  tender  kind  ?  How  much  offence  would  be  given  by  acci- 
dental inattentions,  or  want  of  information  ?  The  first  step  into  such 
an  undertaking  ought  to  be  well  weighed.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  King  and  Convention  of  France  went  into  mourning. 
So  did  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States :  the 
Senate  refused.  I  proposed  to  General  Washington  that  the  ex- 
ecutive department  should  wear  mourning ;  he  declined  it,  because 
he  said  he  should  not  know  where  to  draw  the  line,  if  he  once  be- 
^n  that  ceremony.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  Vice  President,  and  I 
thought  General  Washington  had  his  eye  on  him,  whom  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  love.  I  told  him  the  world  had  drawn  so  broad  a 
line  between  himself  and  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
residue  of  mankind,  on  the  other,  that  we  might  wear  mourning  for 
them,  and  the  question  still  remain  new  and  undecided  as  to  all 
others.  He  thought  it  best,  however,  to  avoid  it.  On  these  con- 
siderations alone,  however  well  affected  to  the  merit  of  Commo- 


dore  Barry,  I  think  it  pmdent  not  to  engage  myself  in  a  practice 
wiiich  may  become  embarrassing. 

Tremendous  times  in  Europe !  How  mighty  tiiis  battle  of  lions 
and  tigers  !  With  what  sensations  should  the  common  herd  of  cattle 
look  on  it  ?  With  no  partialities  certainly.  If  they  can  so  far 
worry  one  another  as  to  destroy  their  power  of  tyrannising,  the  ooe 
over  the  earth,  the  other  il)e  waters,  the  world  may  perhaps  enjoy 
peace,  till  they  recruit  again. 

Affectionate  and  respectful  salutations. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     IV. 


TO    M.  DUPONT   DE    NEMOURS. 


Washington,  November  1, 1803. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  favors  of  April  the  6th  and  June  the  27th  were  duly  re- 
ceived, and  with  the  welcome  which  every  thing  brings  from  you. 
The  treaty  which  has  so  happily  sealed  the  friendship  of  our  two 
countries,  has  been  received  here  with  general  acclamation.  Some 
inflexible  federalists  have  still  ventured  to  brave  the  public  opi- 
nion. It  will  fix  their  character  with  the  world  and  with  posterity, 
who,  not  descending  to  tlie  other  points  of  difference  between  us, 
will  judge  them  by  this  fact,  so  palpable  as  to  speak  for  itself  in 
all  times  and  places.  For  myself  and  my  country  I  thank  you  for 
the  aids  you  have  given  in  it ;  and  I  congratulate  you  on  having  lived 
to  give  those  aids  in  a  transaction  replete  with  blessings  to  unborn 
millions  of  men,  and  which  will  mark  the  face  of  a  portion  on  the 
globe  so  extensive  as  that  which  now  composes  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  true  that  at  this  moment  a  litde  cloud  hovers 
in  the  horizon.  The  government  of  Spain  has  protested  against 
the  right  of  France  to  transfer ;  and  it  is  possible  she  may  refuse 
possession,  and  that  this  may  bring  on  acts  of  force.  But  against 
such  neighbors  as  France  there,  and  the  United  States  here,  what 
she  can  expect  from  so  gross  a  compound  of  folly  and  false  faith, 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  book  of  wisdom.  She  is  afraid  of  hen 
'enemies  in  Mexico.     But  not  more  than  we  are.     Our  policy  will 

.  to  form  New  Orleans  and  the  country  on  botli  sides  of  it  on 
the  Guif  of  Mexico,  into  a  State ;  and,  as  to  all  above  that,  to  trans- 
plant our  Indians  into  it,  constituting  them  a  Marechaussee  to  pre- 
vent emigrants  crossing  the  river,  until  we  shall  have  filled  up  all 
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ihb  vacant  country  on  thia  ade.'  Iliis  will  secure  both  Splin  and 
us  as  to  the  mines  o£  Mexico,  for  half  a  century,  and  we  may 
safely  trust  the  provbions  for  that  time  to  the  men  who  shall  live 
in  it. 

I  have  communicated  with  Mr.  Gallatin  on  the  subject  of  using 
^nir  house  in  any  matters  of  consequence  we  may  have  to  do  at 
Paris.  He  is  impressed  with  the  same  desire  I  feel  to  give  this 
mark  of  our  confidence  in  you,  and  the  sense  we  entertain  of  your 
friendship  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Behring  informs  him  that  none  of  the 
money  which  will  be  due  from  us  to  him,  as  the  assignee  of  France, 
will  be  wanting  at  Paris.  Be  assurved  that  our  dispositions  are 
such  as  to  let  no  occasion  pass  unimproved,  of  serving  you,  where 
occurrences  will  permit  it.  'f 

Present  my  respec;3  to  Madame  Dupont,  and  accept  yourself 
assurances  of  ray  constant  and  warm  friendship. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   v. 


TO    ROBERT   R.    LIVINGSTON. 


Washinvton,  November  4, 1803. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  report  reaches  us  this  dry  from  Baltimore  (on  probable,  but 
not  certain  grounds)  that  Mr.  Jerome  Buonaparte,  brother  of  the 
First  Consul,  was  yesterday*  married  to  Miss  Patterson  of  that  city. 
Th©  eflfect  of  this  measure  on  the  mind  of  the  First  C  isul,  is  riot 
for  me  to  suppose;  but  as  it  might  occur  to  him,  prima  facie,  that 
the  executive  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  prevented  it,  I 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  mention  the  subject  to  you,  that  if 
necessary,  you  may  by  explanations  set  that  idea  to  rights.  You 
know  that  by  our  laws,  all  persons  are  free  to  enter  into  marriage, 
if  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  no  one  having  a  power  to  restrain  it, 
not  even  their  parents  ;  and  that  under  that  age,  no  one  can  pre- 
vent it  but  the  parent  or  guardian.  The  lady  is  under  age,  and 
the  parents,  placed  between  her  affections  which  were  strongly 
fixed,  and  the  considerations  opposing  the  measure,  yielded  with 
pain  and  anxiety  to  the  former.     Mr.  Patterson  is  the  President, 

of  the  ll0k  of  Baltimore,  the  wealthiest  man  in  Maryland,  perhaps  ^ 

"    ■  \,  ■ 

*  TifoYoaatrtr  8)    ti  is  now  said  that  it  did  not  take  place  on  the  3rd,  but  will 
this  day. 
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itos)  except  Mr.  Caitt#;ft 
and  respectability  ^  the  mother  is  the  iuster  oftheh&p^  GeiNnral' 
SaHnuel^Smith ;  and,  consequentlv.  the  statioir  bf  the  fa^m)^  m  jttP: 
ciety  is  with  the  first  of  the  Unit'     States.    These  circaiQsbuiqei^ 
fi^  ranfe  in  a  country  where  there  fflre  no  hereditary  titles^ '~  —  ^ 

>Your  treaty  has  obtained  nearly  a  genera!  approbations  Tl^' 
federalists  spoke  aiid  voted  against  it,  but  they  are  now  so  redPii^ 
eedia  tlieir  numbers  as  to  be  nothing.  The  questioid  oii  its  ra#^;^ 
fication  in  the  Senate  was  decided  by  twenty-four  against  seVeh^ 
which  was  ten  more  than  enough.  The  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  making  provision  for  its  execution,  was  carried' 
bvte^hty-nine  against  twenty-three,  which  was  a  majority  of  sixty^^ 
sjx,  and  the  necessary  bills  are  going  through  the  Houses  by  greatei' 
majorities.  Mr.  Pichon,  according  to  instructions  from  ?  3S  go- 
vernment, proposed  to  have  added  to  the  radfication  a  protesitauon-^ 
against  any  failure  in  time  or  other  circumstances  of  execution,  on 
our  part.  He  was  told,  that  in  that  case  we  should  annex  a 
counter  protestation,  which  would  leave  the  thing  exactly  where  it 
was.  That  this  transaction  had  been  conducted  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  negotiation  to  this  stage  of  it,  with  a  frankness 
and  sincerity  honorable  to  both  nations,  and  comfortable  to  the 
heart  of  an  honest  man  to  review ;  that  to  annex  to  this  last  chap- 
ter of  the  transaction  such  an  evidence  of  mutual  distrust,  was  to 
chaise  its  aspect  dishonorably  for  us  both,  and  contrary^  to  truth 
as  to  us ;  for  that  we  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  France  wV>uId 
punctually  execute  its  part;  and  I  assured  Mr.  Pichon  that  I  hlid 
more  confidence  in  the  word  of  the  First  Consul  than  in  all  the 
pairchrpent  we  could  sign.  He  saw  that  we  had  ratified  the  treaty ; 
ttiat  both  branches  had  passed  by  great  majorities  one  of  the  bills 
for  execution,  and  would  soon  pass  the  other  two ;  that  no  circum>*j| 
stances  remained  that  could  leave  a  doubt  of  our  punctual  per** 
formance ;  aod  like  an  able  and  an  honest  m'lnister  (which  he  is  in 
the  highest  degree)  he  undertook  to  do,  what  he  knew  his  em- 
ployers would  do  themselves,  were  they  here  spectators  of  all  the 
existing  circumstances,  and  exchanged  the  radfications  purely  and 
simply :  so  that  this  instrument  goes  to  the  world  as  an  evidence 
of  th6  candor  and  confidence  of  the  nations  in  each  other,  which 
will  have  the  best  eiSects.  This  was  the  more  justifiable,  as  Mr. 
Pichon  knew  thi^t  Spain  had  entered  with  us  a  protestation  against 
oujt  ratification  of  the  treaty,  grounded,  first,  on  the  assertion  that 
the  First  Gpnjsid  b&d  not  executed  the  conditions  of  the  treatierof 
cession,  and  secondly,  that  he  had  broken  a  solemn  promise  not  to 
aljenatf  the  cqiiqtl^  to  any  nation.  ^  We  answered,  that  thesct were 
private  qiiesubns  between  France  and  Spain,  which  they  must 
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^^s-mfUmff^ 


'M^^rAp^w^ 


ofWe 


'froirt  Mrffiiiwttii^' if  lift  ^ 

i  of  OieCitoiul  'mmkemm^l 

id  1  Tohmtedf  ihtee  at  Mb*  €lf 

^^-^i|i^ialaft^  if  he  desiRtt  it,  tQ4nro  th^- 
#  is^'"lf  he  &  not  «»  diqposeid,  f9e  sbH 

l^it  M  rest  with  the  govemmem  of  FVaf«;«)]>'tir^ 
,,^te'tlieir'<ylto  and  obtainiiig  the  confirmatiaii  MJ 
IIk  iK»i-«xecution  of  their  stipulation  tor  d^elivei',') 
ildres  to  the  complete  execution  of  odr  patf 
«^>  In^  010^91  time,  the  legidature  is  passing  ^ 
iirp^Nipiviiig  eweiy  thing  id  be  done  on  our^K*^f   ^. 
^Q«  and  we  shs^  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  t^^fi»«l^^ 
ii^r  pAssessbn  of  tMe  province,  allowed  ^the  trewV 
''(♦^ery  of  the  stock,  but  shall  deMver  it  #b  ffifernei^^? 
M^  known  here,  which  will  be  on  the  6ighiee«tbt  ilaf'l 

tJleA  place. 

%^7'»~.    *        «        *'-♦        *        *'■*■,  t'-- 

^  \j|(^pt  ngr  aflectioi»te  ^lutations,  and  assurbnces  of 

%w«.«steein  arid  respect. 
i^v.  ^  ■  ■  Th:  Jeb/ei 


Sir, 


LETTER   VI. 

TO  DAVID   WI&LIAHS.  f 

WMbington,  Nov«njM>t  A,  IPOS;^ 


I  hive  duly  received  the  volume  on  the  claitf^|^^l2t«|i(^e| 

WlM you  did  me^tt^  favor  to  send  me  through  lif.  Uw/^i 

Mim9  read  mk  satisfaction  the  many  judieiotM  re^m^^ 

^cSmHiim^  00  the  condition  of  the  i  spectacle  class  of  literary  %Miiv 

4^PI»  i^rta  for  tlteisv^i^lief,  made  uy  a  society  of  J^iy^**  ci^l^g^ 

the  cure  of  whieh  calb  for  all  the  WinBo^^itiir 
jSMioo.    TPhe  gr9a|«pt*evt)0  of  po^alouj 
^^  V  me  to  8pr||gJ^livB  vif*^"~  ^*^ 
the  oecii^^MtHy^Bl 


An 
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individual  choice,  as  a  better  guide  to  an  advantageous  distribu** 
tion  than  any  other  which  could  be  devised.  But  when  by  a. 
blind  concourse,  particular  occupations  are  ruinously  overcharged, 
and  others  left  in  want  of  hands,  the  national  authorities  can  do 
much  towards  restoring  the  equilibrium.  On  the  revival  of  letters^ 
learning  became  the  universal  favorite.  And  with  reason,  because 
there  was  not  enough  of  it  existing  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  na- 
tion to  the  best  advantage,  nor  to  advance  its  individuals  to  the 
happiness  of  which  they  were  susceptible,  by  improvements  in 
their  minds,  their  morals,  their  health,  and  in  those  conveniences 
which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  embellishment  of  life.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  society,  therefore,  were  dii'ected  to  the  increase 
of  learning,  and  the  inducements  of  respect,  ease  and  profit  were 
held  up  for  its  encouragement.  Even  the  charities  of  the  nation 
forgot  that  misery  was  their  object,  and  spent  themselves  in  found- 
ing schools  to  transfer  to  science  the  hardy  sons  of  the  plough. 
To  these  incitements  were  added  the  powerful  fascinations  of 
great  cities.  These  circumstances  have  long  since  produced  an 
overcharge  in  the  class  of  competitors  for  learned  occupation,  and 
great  distress  among  the  supernumeraiy  candidates;  and  the  more, 
as  their  habits  of  life  have  disqualifed  them  for  re-entering  into  the 
laborious  class.  The  evil  cannot  be  suddenly,  nor  perhaps  ever 
entirely  cured :  nor  should  I  presume  to  say  by  what  means  it 
may  be  cured.  Doubriess  there  are  many  engines  which  the 
nation  might  bring  to  bear  on  this  object.  Public  opinion,  and 
public  encouragement  are  among  these.  The  class  principally 
defective  is  that  of  agriculture.  It  is  the  first  in  utility,  and  ought 
to  be  the  first  in  respect.  The  same  artificial  means  which  have 
been  used  to  produce  a  competition  in  learning,  may  be  equally 
successful  in  restoring  agriculture  to  its  primary  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  men.  It  is  a  science  of  the  very  first  order.  It  counts  among 
its  handmaids  the  most  respectable  sciences,  such  as  Chemistry,' 
Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Mathematics  generally.  Natural 
History,  Botany.  In  every  College  and  University,  a  professor- 
ship of  agriculture,  and  the  class  of  its  students,  might  be  honored 
as  the  first.  Young  men  closing  their  academical  education  with 
this,  as  the  crown  of  all  other  sciences,  fascinated  with  its  solid 
charnis,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  to  choose  an  occupation, 
instead  of  crowding  the  otiier  classes,  would  return  to  the  farms 
of  their  fathers,  their  own,  or  those  of  others,  and  replenish  and 
invigorate  a  calling,  now  languishing  under  contempt  and  oppres- 
sion. The  charitable  schools,  instead  of  storing  their  pupils  with 
a  lore  which  the  present  state  of  society  does  not  call  for,  con- 
verted into  schools  of  agriculture,  might  restore  them  to  that  branch 
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qualified  to  enrich  and  honor  themselves,  and  to  increase  the  prp' 
uctions  of  the  nation  mstead  of  consuming  them.  A  gradual 
abolition  of  the  useless  offices,  so  much  accumulated  in  all  govern- 
ments, might  close  this  drain  also  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  and 
lessen  the  burthens  imposed  on  them.  By  these,  and  the  better 
means  which  will  occur  to  others,  the  surchai^e  of  the  learned^ 
might  in  time  be  drawn  off  to  recruit  the  laboring  class  of  citizens^ 
the  sum  of  industry  be  increased,  and  that  of  misery  diminished. 

Among  the  antients,  the  redundance  of  population  was  some- 
times checked  by  exposing  infants.  To  the  moderns,  America 
has  offered  a  more  humane  resource.  Many,  wiio  cannot  find  em- 
bloyment  in  Europe,  accordingly  come  herCc  Those  who  can 
labor  do  well,  for  the  most  part.  Of  the  learned  class  of  emi- 
grants, a  small  portion  find  employments  analogous  to  their  talents.  . 
But  many  fail,  and  return  to  complete  their  course  of  misery  in 
the  scenes  where  it  began.  Even  here  we  find  too  strong  a  current 
firom  tlie  country  to  the  towns ;  and  instances  beginning  to  appear 
of  that  species  of  misery,  \  hich  you  are  so  humanely  endeavoring 
to  relieve  with  you.  Although  we  have  in  the  old  countries  of 
Europe  the  lesson  of  their  experience  to  warn  us,  yet  I  am  not 
satisfied  we  shall  have  the  firmness  and  wisdom  to  profit  by  it. 
The  general  desire  of  men  to  live  by  their  heads  rather  than  their 
hands,  and  the  strong  allurements  oi  great  cities  to  those  who  havei  ^ 
^ny  turn  for  dissipation,  threaten  to  make  them  here,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, the  sinks  of  voluntary  misery.  I  perceive,  however,  that  I 
have  suffered  my  pen  to  run  into  a  disquisition,  when  I  had  taken 
it  up  only  to  thank  you  for  the  volume  you  had  been  so  kind  as  to 
send  me,  and  to  express  my  approbation  of  it.  After  apologising, 
therefore,  for4iaving  touched  on  a  subject  so  much  more  familiar 
to  you,  and  better  understood,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  of  my 
high  consideration  and  respect, 
t  Th:  Jefferson. 


^ 


LETTER    VII. 


TO   JOHN    RANDO{<PH. 


Washington,  December  1,  1803. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  explanations  in  your  letter  of  yesterday  were  quite  unne- 
cessaiy  to  me.  I  have  had  too  satisfactory  proofs  of  your  friendly 
regard,  to  be  disposed  to  suspect  any  thing  of  a  contrary  aspect. 
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I  understood  perfectly  the  expressions  stated  in  the  newspaper  to 
which  you  allude,  to  mean;  that  *  though  tiie  proposition  came  from 
the  republican  quarter  of  the  House,  yet  you  should  not  concur^ 
with  it.'    I  am  aware  that  in  parts  of  the  Union,  and  even  with 
persons   to   whom  Mr.    Eppes    and    Mr.  Randolph    are     un- 
known, and  myself  little  known,  it  will  be  presumed  from  their 
connection,  that  what  comes  from  thein  comes  from  me.    No 
radn  on  earth  are  niore  independent  in  their  sentiments  than  they 
are,  nor  any  one  less  disposed  than  I  am  to  influence  the  opinions 
of  others.     We  rarely  speak  of  politics,  or  of  the  proceedings  of 
of  the  House,  but  merely  historically,  and  I  carefully  avoid  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  them,  in  their  presence,  that  we  may  all 
be  at  our  ease.     With  other  members,  I  have  believed  that  more 
unreserved  communications  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public. 
This  has  been,  perhaps,  prevented  by  mutual  delicacy.     I  have 
been  afraid  to  express  opinions  unasked,  lest  I  should  be  suspect- 
ed of  wishing  to  direct  the  legislative  action  of  members.     They 
have  avoided  asking  con^munications  from  me,  probably,  lest  they 
.  should  be  suspected  of  'wishing  to  fish  out  executive  secrets.     1 
see  too  many  proofs  of  the  imperfection  of  human  reason,  to  en- 
tertain wonder  or  intolerance  at  any  difference  of  opinion  on  any 
subject ;  and  acquiesce  in^that  difference  as  easily  a§  on  a  differ- 
ence of  feature  or  form:  experience  having  long  taught  me  the 
rei^nableness  of  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion  among  those  who 
are'to  act  together  for  any  common  object,  and  the  expediency 
of  doing  what  good  we  can,  when  we  cannot  do  all  we  would  wish. 
Accept  my  friendly  salutations,  and  assurances  of  great  esteem 
and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


i 


LETTER     Vlll. 


."Jt 


THOMAS   JEFFERSON   TO   MR.    GALLATIN. 


The  Attorney  General  having  considered  and  decided,  that>fh(. 
prescription  in  the  law  for  establishing  a  6ank,  that  the  ofl5cers  in 
the  subordinate  offices  of  discount  and  deposit,  shall  be  appointed 
'  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the  spime  manner  practised  in  the  prin- 
cipal bank,'  does  not  extend  to  them  the  principle  of  rotation,  es- 
tablished by  die  legislature  in  the  body  of  directors  in  the  princi- 
pal bank,  it  follows  that  the  extension  of  that  principle  has  been 
merely  a  voluntary  and  prudential  act  of  the  principal  bank,  from 
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which  they  are  free  to  depart.  I  think  the  extension  was  wise 
and  proper  on  their  part,  because  the  legislature  having  deemed 
rotation  useful  in  the  principal  bank  constituted  by  them,  there 
would  be  the  same  reason  for  it  in  the  subordinate  banks  to  be 
established  by  the  principal.  It  breaks  in  upon  the  esprit  du  corps 
so  apt  to  prevail  in  permanent  bodies;  it  gives  a  chance  for  the 
public  eye  penetrating  into  the  sanctuary  of  those  proceedings  and 
practices,  which  the  avarice  of  the  directors  may  introduce  for  their 
personal  emolument,  and  which  the  resentments  of  excluded  di- 
rectors, or  the  honesty  of  those  duly  admitted,  might  betray  to  the 
public ;  and  it  gives  an  opportunity  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at 
other  periods,  of  correcting  a  choice,  which,  on  trial,  proves  to 
have  been  unfortunate ;  an  evil  of  which  themselves  complain  in 
their  distant  institutions.  Whether,  however,  they  have  a  power 
to  alter  this,  or  not,  .the  executive  has  no  right  to  decide;  and 
their  consultation  witnyou  has  been  merely  an  act  of  complaisance, 
or  from  a  desire  to  shield  so  important  an  innovation  under  the 
cover  of  executive  sanction.  But  ought  we  to  volunteer  our 
sanction  in  such  a  case?  Ought  we  to  disarm  ourselves  of  any 
fair  right  of  animadversion,  whenever  that  insdtution  shall  be  a 
legitimate  subject  of  consideration  ?  I  own,  I  think  the  most  proper 
answer  would  be,  that  we  do  not  think  oqrselves  authorised  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  question. 

From  a  passage  in  the  letter  of  the  President,  I  observe  an  i^a 
of  establishing  a  branch  bank  of  the  United  States  in  New  Or- 
leans. This  mstitution  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  hostility  existing, 
against  the  principles  and  form  of  our  constitution.  The  nation  is, 
at  this  time,  so  strong  and  united  in  its  sentiments,  that  it  cannot  be 
shaken  at  this  moment.  But  suppose  a  series  of  untoward  events 
should  occur,  sufficient  to  bring  into  doubt  the  competency  of  a  re- 
publican government  to  meet  a  crisis  of  great  danger,  or  to  un- 
hinge t\^e  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  public  functionaries:  ao 
mstitution  like  this,  penetrating  by  its  branches  every  part  of  the 
Union,  acting  by  command  and  in  phalanx,  may,  in  a  critical  mo- 
ment, upsef  the  government.  I  deem  no  government  safe  Vi^hich 
if  under  the  vassalage  of  any  self-constituted  authoritieiL%  or^  any 
othe{  authority  than,  that  of  the  natiouj  or  its  regular  functionaries. 
What  an  obstruction  could  not  this  bank  of  the  United  States,  with 
all  its  branch  banks,  ..  n  in  time  of  war?  It  n^ight  dictate  to  us 
the  peace  we  should  accept,  or  withdraw  its  aids.  Ought  we 
then  to  give  further  growth  to  an  itistitution  so  powerful,  so  host^e  ? 
That  it  is  so  hostile  we  know,  1.  from  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
plep  of  the  persons  composing  the  body  o0  directors  in  every 
bj^k,  principal  or  branch ;  and  those  of  most  of  the  stockholders : 


t 
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2.  from  their  opposition  to  ^  meafiures  ^ind  pi^Dciples  df  the 
government,  and  to  the  election  of  those  friendly  to  them :  andSi 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  newspapers  they  Support  N^,  while 
we  are  strong,  it  is  the  greatest  duty  we  owe  to  the  safely  of  our 
constitudon,  to  bring  this  powerful  enemy  to  a  perfect  subordina* 
tion  under  its  authorities.  The  first  measure  would  be  td  reduce 
them  to  an  equal  foodng  only  widi  other  banks,  as  to  the  favors  of  ' 
the  government.  But,  in  order  to  be  al;||e  to  meet  a  general 
<3ombinaUon  of  the  banks  against  us,  in  a  critical  emergency,  could 
we  not  make,  a  beginning  towards  an  independent  use  of  our  own* 
money,  towards  holding  our  own  bank  in  all  .tbe  deposits  w^ere 
it  is  received,  and  letting  the  Treasurer  give  his  draft  or  note,  for 
payment  at  any  parucular  place,  which,  in  a  well  conducted  go- 
vernment, ought  to  have  as  much  credit  as  any  private  draft,  or 
bank  note,  or  bill,  and  would  give  us  the  same  facilitie3  which^we 
derive  from  the  banks  ?  I  pray  you  to  turn  this  suhject  in  your 
mind,  and  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  your  knowlei^e  of  details ; 
whereas,  I  have  only  very  general  viewsof  the  sub^t.     Affec- 


tionate salutations. 

Washington^  December  13, 1803? 
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L£TT£E    IX. 


TO    DOCTOR   PRIi;S'KLEr<> 
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«  • 


1  "  jf  • 

r,  Washington,  January  29,  1804, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  December  the  \2^  came  duly  to  hand,  as  did 
the  second  letter  to  Doctor  .^nn,  and  the  treatise  on  Phlogiston, 
for  which  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  thanks.  I'he  cppy  for  Mr. 
Livingston  has  hee^^delivered,  to^edier  widi  your  letter  to  him,  to 
Mr/  Harvie,  my  secretary,  who  departs  in  a  day  or  two  for  Paris, 
^  will  deliver  them  himself  to  Mr.  Livingstoq,  whose  attention 
to' your  matter  cannot  be  doubted.  1  have  also  to  add  my  thanks 
to  Mr.  :^rie8|tey,4yoiij:  sop,  for  the  copy  tff  your  Harmony,  whidi 
I  have  gt»ne  through  with  gr^t  satisfaction.  It  is  the  ffist  I  have 
been  able  to  ojeet^itli*  ^hicn  is  clear  of  those  long  repet.tions  of 
the  same  transaction,  as  if  it  w#e  a  different  one  beoausf  related 
witlj.  some  different  (jircumstances.  " 

I  rejoice  that  you  h»y»  undertaken  the  task»of  comparing  the 
mpral doctrines  of  %tis  with  thpse  of  die  antient  Philosophers.* 
You  are  so  much  in  possession  ofthc  whilp  subjeet,  ^jat  ytxiWill 
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'  do  it%asier^nd  b<$tfir  than  '>uy  other  person  Ihing.  •  I  think  you 
cannot  avoid  givingfUs  preliminary  to  the  comparison,  a  digest  of 
his  niLorai  doctrines,  extrateied  in  his  own  words  from  the  Evangel- 
ists, and  leaving  out  every  thing  relative  to  his  personal  history  and 
and  character.  It  wOuld  be  s,hort  and  precious.  With  a  view  to 
do  this  for  my  own  satisfaction^  1  had  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  get 
two  testaments  (Grtek)  of  the  same  edition,  and  two  English,  wiUi 
a  design  to  cut  out  thcfemorsels  of  morality,  and  paste  them  on  the 
leaves  of  a  book^'  in  the  manner  you  describe  as  having  been  put^ 
sued  in  forming  yiitb:  Harmony.  But  I  shall  now  get  the  thing 
done  by  better  hands. 

•*I  very  early  saw  that  Louisiana  was  indeed  a  speck  in  our  ho- 
rizon which  was  to  burst  in  a  tornado ;  and  :he  public  are  unap- 
prised how^  near  this  catastrophe  was.  Nothing  but  a  frank  and 
friomdly  deve|ppehient  of  causes  and  effects  on  our  part,  and  good 
sense  enough  in  Buonaparte  to  see  that  the  train  was  unavoidable, 
and  would  change  the  face  of  the  world,  saved  us  from  that-storm. 
I  did  not  etpect  he  would  yield  till  a  war  took  place  between 
iPrance  and  England,  and  my  hope  was  to  palliate  and  endure,  if 

j3iles8rs.  Ross,  Morris,  ike.  did  not  force  a  pren^ature-irupture,  un- 
til that  events  I  believed  the  eveut  not  very  dfetant,  but  acknow- 
ledge it  caipe  on  sooner  than* I  had  expected.  Whether,  how- 
ever, the  gocj(fl  sense  of  Buonaparte  might  not  see  the  *t;ourse> 
predicted  to  *be  necessary  and  unavoidable,  even  before  d  war 
should  ^e  imminent,  was  a  chance  which  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
try:*bu|  the*imhiedkite  prospect  of  rupture  brought  the  case  to 

'  iranHBdiate*' decision.      The  denoument  hsis  been  happy  :  and  I 
confess  I  look  to  this  duplication  of  area  for  the  extending  a  go-  ?. 
vernment  so  free  and  'economical  amours,  as  a  great  achievement 

•  to  the  mass  of  happiness  which  is  to  ensue.    Whether  we  remain 

^  in  onC' confederacy,  or  form  into  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  confede- 
racies,^ I  bolievd'  not  very  important  to  the  happiness  of  either 

^part.    Those  of  the  western  confederacy  wM^-be  as  much  our 

^children  and  descendants  as  those  of  tlffe  eastern,  andl  feel  niy- 
s^lf  as  ifiuch  identifiet!^  w^h  that  country,  in  future  time,  as  witR 
this:  and  did  I  now  foresee  a  separation  at  some  future  day,  yet  I 
sllould  feel  the  duty  ancfe»the  desire  to  piomete  the  Vestern  inte- 
rests as  z^allusly  as  the  ea^ern,  doing  all  the  good  for  both  por- 
tions of  our  future  family  whicb  should  fall  within  ray  power. 

Have  you  seen  the  new  work  of  Malthus  on  population?  It  is|> 
one  of  the  ablest  I  have  ever  seen.     AkhoughJiis  main  object  ilkto 
delineate  the  effects  o^  redundancy  of  pc^uMtion,  and  to  test  the 
«podr^laws  of  England,  and  ^er  palliations  foHhat  evil,  sevl^al  im- 
porrant  quesi$ioifs  in  political  4teonomy,  allied  to  his  subject  inci- 


■y 
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dentally,  are  treated  with  a  masterly  band.  It  is  a  single  octavo 
volume,  and  1  have  been  only  able  to  read  a  borrowed  copy,  the 
only  one  I  have  yet  heard  of.  Probably  our  friends  in  En^and 
will  think  of  you,  and  give  you  an  opportunity  of  reading  it.  Ac- 
cept ray  affectionate  salutations,  and  assurances  of  great  esteem 
and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   X. 


» 


TO      ;:.BRIDGE    GERRT. 


*    «♦ 


Washington,  March  3, 1804. 
Dear  SiR^  "  »  ^ 

Although  it  is  long  since  I  received  your  favor  of  Octqber  tfli^ 
27tb,  yet  I  hav3  not  had  leisure  sooner  to  acknowledge  it.  Iii 
the  middle  and  southern  States,  as  great  an  union  of  sentiment  has 
now  taken  place  as  is  perhaps  desirable.  For  as  there  will  always,, 
be  an  opposition,  I  believe  it  had  better  be  from  avowed  monar- 
chists than  republicans.  New  York  seems  to  be  in  d^ger  of  re-- 
pubUcan  division ;  Vermont  is  solidly  with  us ;  Rhode  Island  with 
us  on  anomalous  grounds ;  New  Hampshire  on  the  verge  of  the 
republican  shore  ;  jConnecticut  advancing  towards  it  very  slowly, 
but  with  steady  step ;  your  Slate  only  uncertain  of  making  port  at 
aff.     I  had  forgotten  Delaware,  which  will  be  always  uncertain 

ff^n  the  divided  charaq^er  of  her  citizens.  If  the  amendment  of 
t^  constitution  passes  Rhode  Islaqd  (and  we  expect  to  hear-  in  a 
day  or  two)  thfe  electicm  for  the  ensuing  four  years  seems  to  pre- 
sent nothing 'formidable.  _L  sincerely  regret  that  the  unbounded  • 
calumnies  of  the  federal  pj^ty  have  obliged  me  tq,  throw  myself 
on  t^e  verdict  of  my  country  fc^  trial,  my  great  desire  having  been 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  present,  term,  to^  life  of  ^tranquillity ; 

-^nd  it  was  my  decided  purpose  when  I  entered  into  cpce.  They 
force  my  continuance.  ^  If  we  can  keep  the  vessel  of  State  as 
stea4UyJn  her  course  Xor  another  four  years,  my  earthly  purposes 
will  be  accomplished,  and  I  s^hall  be  free  to  enjoy,  as  yo\^mi  doing, ,. 
my  family,  my  farm  and  «my  books.  That^our  enjoyments  m&y 
continues  long  as  you  shall  wish  them,  I  sincerely  pray,  and  ten- 
der yougny  friendly  salutations,  and  assu^'ances  of  great  respect 
and  estelm.      *         %,         t»  "*    * 
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Th:  Jefferson. 
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TO  OII>Ei"<        nANGEB. 


^Deai^Siri 


Monticello,  April  16,  1804. 
«  «  «  « 
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In  our  last  coDver3|bon  you  mentioned  a  federal  sckem^  afloat, 
of  forming  a  coalition ''l)etween  the  federalists  and  republicans,  of 
what  they  called  the^jeven  eastern  States.  The  idea  was  new  to 
me}  {Aid  after  lime  for  reflection  I  had  no  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing^ w^i  you  again..  The  fedeialistd  know,'d>at,  eo  nominCf  they 
are.  gtipojfdltever.  Tl^r  object,  therefore,  is,  bow  to  return  into 
pow»  under  sooae  oth^r  form.  Undoubtedly  they  have  but  otie 
meflns,  which  is  to  divide  the  republicans,  join  the  minority,  and 
iMiteF  vith  them  for  the  cloak  oT  their  name.  I  say,yotn  tketiiU- 
nprhyf  becaiise  the  majority  of  the  republicans  not  needing  them;^ 

#  wi})j|Ot  buy  ^hem.    The  minority,  having  no  other  means  of  ruling 
m  jhe  majority^  will  give  a  price  for  auxiliaries,  and  that  price  mnst^"* 

oe  principli^     It  is  true  that  the  federalists,  needing  tlieir  numboris 
^Iso,  must  ^90  give  a  pri6e,  and  principle  is  the  qcmu  they^pnus^ay 

{^    ^    in.     Thus  a  bastard  system  of '  federo-republicanisf<i  will  rise' on 
tl^e  Euins  o^the  true  {»inciples  of  our  r^vodution.     And  wtfen  thw' 

If       P^ti^  i?  formed,  who  wiU  constitute  thlsiimajoriQi  of  ^it,  which  ma<^ 
joifity  is  thea  to  dictate?'  Certainly  tHi  federalists.    Thus  their 
^position  of  putting  themselves  ki|o  gear  with  the  republican^ 
^IhoriQr,  is  exactly  like  Roger  Sl^rman's(j|>roposition  to  add  Conr^ 

*  necti^f  t^  Rhode  Island,     fha  idea  of  forming  seven  pastern 
States  is  moreover  dearly  to  form  the  basi|^of  a  sefluration  of  the 

*'UniQn.     Is  it  possible  that  real  repum|qfm)sc^  be  gulled  by  ipMh 

a  bait ^   And* fiii*  what?   What  dO|*they  wish^hat  they  have  ftot-f" 

''  Federal  raeasuttes?    Tlj^at  Is  impossible.    Rli(i^ubUofnmeasi|resf 

H^ire  thdjr*  t^em  notiP    Can  any  qpe  ded^,  tliaf^^all  imp(Wtanl 

qi»^tions  of  j^rinciple,  republicanisili  prevaib?    But  do  they  #ant«»^ 

«^     ijiat  their  individual  will  shall  gpverh  the  raijorify  ?'^  They  may  pur-^ 

cIkuhs^  gratification  of  this  unjust  w&%  for%«little  tim&,,a|^|jpBat 

>      *  f>ricie$  but  ^he  federalists  nftust  not  have  ^he  passions  of  other 

nifa^  if^  after  getting  thus  into  the  seat  (j^power,  they  suffer  therio- 


# 


\ 


rqm  Underpin.  liThey  tnay  qui| 
igdeedyhutjjnthomi^antinie,  all  tJiQ  venu  wil^have'^^come  ass^ 
ciat94  with  ^eiQ,  and  will  give  theraT  a  raajori|^isufficiiDt  to  k«Q{ii# 
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tliem  in  place,  and  to  enable  them  to  eject  the  heterogeneous 
friends  by  whose  aid  they  get  again  into  power.  I  cannot  believe 
any  portion  of  real  republicans  will  enter  bto  this  trap ;  and  if 
they  do,  I  do  not  believe  they  can  carry  with  them  the  mass  of 
llieir  States,  advancing  so  steadily  as  we  see  them,  to  an  union  of 
principle  with  their  brethren.  It  will  be  found  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  similar  cases,  that  crooked  schemes  will  end  by  overwhelm- 
ing their  authors  and  coadjutors  in  disgrace,  and  that  he  alone 
who  walks  strict  and  upright,  and  who,  in  matters  of  opmion,  will 
be  c6ntented  that  others  should  be  as  free  as  himself,  and  acqui-  . 
esce  when  his  opinion  is  fairly  overruled,  will  attain  his  object 
in  the  end.  And  that  this  may  be  the  conduct  of  us  all,  I  offer 
my  sincere  prayers,  as  well  as  for  your  health  and  happiness. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XII. 


TO    MRS.    ADAMS. 

Washington,  June  13, 1804.    - 

Dear  Madam, 

The  affectionate  sentiments  which  you  have  had  the  goodness 
to  express  in  your  letter  of  May  the  20th,  towards  my  dear  de- 
parted daughter,  have  awakened  in  me  sensibilities  natural  to  the 
occasion,  and  recalled  your  kindnesses  to  her,  which  I  shall  ever 
remember  with  gratitude  and  friendship.  I  can  assure  you  with 
truth,  tliey  had  made  an  indelible  impression  on  her  mind,  and  that 
to  the  last,,  on  our  meetings  after  long  separations,  whether  I  had 
heard  lately  of  you,  and  how  you  did,  were  among  the  earliest  of 
her  inquiries.  In  giving  you  this  assurance  I  perform  a  sacred 
duty  for  her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  am  thankful  for  the  occaaon 
furnished  me,  of  expressing  my  regret  that  circumstances  should 
have  arisen,  which  have  seemed  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  be- 
tween us.  The  friendship  with  which  you  honored  me  has  ever 
been  valued,  and  fully  reciprocated ;  and  although  events  have 
been  passing  which  might  be  trying  to  some  minds,  I  never  be- 
hoved yours  to  be  of  that  kind,  nor  felt  that  my  own  was.  Neither 
my  estimate  of  your  character,  por  the  esteem  founded  in  that,  has 
ever  been  lessened  for  a  single  moment,  although  doubts  whether 
it  would  be  acceptable  may  have  forbidden  manifestations  of  it. 

Mr.  Adams'  friendship  and  mine  began  at  an  earlier  date.  It 
accompanied  us  through  long  and  important  scenes.    The  difier- 
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ent  conclu»ons  we  had  drawn  from  our  political  reading  and  re0ec> 
tions,  were  not  permitted  to  lessen  mutual  esteem ;  each  party  being 
conscious  they  were  the  result  of  an  honest  conviction  in  the  other. 
Like  differences  of  opinion  existing  among  our  fellow  citizens, 
attached  them  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  us,  and  produced  a  rival- 
ship  in  their  minds  which  did  not  exist  in  ours.  We  never  stood 
in  one  another's  way.  For  if  either  had  been  withdrawn  at  any 
time,  his  favorers  would  not  have  gone  over  to  the  other,  but 
would  have  sought  for  some  one  of  homogeneous  opinions.  This 
consideration  was  sufficient  to  keep  down  all  jealousy  between  us, 
and  to  guard  our  friendship  from  any  disturbance  by  sentiments  of 
rivalship  :  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  one  act  of  Mr.  Adams' 
life,  and  one  only,  ever  gave  me  a  moment's  personal  displeasure. 
I  did  consider  his  last  appointments  to  office  as  personally  unkind. 
They  were  from  among  my  most  ardent  political  enemies,  from 
whom  no  faithful  co-operation  could  ever  be  expected  ;  and  laid 
me  under  the  embarrassment  of  acting  through  men  whose  views 
were  to  defeat  mine,  or  to  encounter  the  odium  of  putting  others 
in  their  places.  It  seems  but  common  justice  to  leave  a  successor 
free  to  act  by  instruments  of  his  own  choice.  If  my  respect  for 
him  did  not  permit  me  to  ascribe  the  whole  blame  to  the  influence 
of  others,  it  left  something  for  friendship  to  forgive,  and  after 
brooding  over  it  for  some  litde  time,  and  not  always  resisting  the 
expression  of  it,  I  forgave  it  cordially,  and  returned  to  the  same 
state  of  esteem  and  respect  for  him  which  had  so  long  subsisted. 
Having  come  into  life  a  little  later  than  Mr.  Adams,  his  career  has 
preceded  mine,  as  mine  is  followed  by  some  other ;  and  it  will 
probably  be  closed  at  the  same  distance  after  him  which  time 
originally  placed  between  us.  I  maintain  for  him,  and  shall  carry 
into  private  life,  an  uniform  and  high  measure  of  respect  and  good 
will,  and  for  yourself  a  sincere  attachment. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Madam,  opened  myself  to  you  without 
reserve,  which  I  have  long  wished  an  opportunity  of  doing ;  and 
without  knowing  how  it  will  be  received,  I  feel  relief  from  being 
unbosomed.  And  I  have  now  Jy  to  entreat  your  forgiveness  for 
this  transition  from  a  subject  of  domestic  affliction,  to  one  which 
seems  of  a  di^rent  aspect.  But  though  connected  with  political 
events,  it  has  been  viewed  by  me  most  strongly  in  its  unfortunate 
bearings  on  my  private  friendships.  The  injury  these  have  sus- 
tained has  been  a  heavy  price  for  what  has  never  given  me  equal 
pleasure.  That  you  may  both  be  favored  with  health,  tranquillity 
and  long  life,  is  the  prayer  of  one  who  tenders  you  the  assurance 
of  his  highest  consideration  and  esteem. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    XIII 


TO    GOVERNOR    PAGE. 


-^1 


Washington,  Juno  25, 1804. 

Your  letter,  my  dear  friend,  of  the  25tli  ultimo,  is  a  new  proof 
of  the  goodness  of  your  lieart,  and  the  part  you  take  in  my  loss 
marks  an  affectionate  concern  for  the  greatness  of  it.     It  is  great 
indeed.     Others  may  lose  of  their  abundance,  but  I,  of  my  want, 
have  lost  even  the  half  of  all  I  had.     My  evening  prospects  now 
hang  on  the  slender  thread  of  a  single  Ufe.     Perhaps  I  may  be 
destined  to  see  even  this  last  cord  of  parental  affection  broken  ! 
The  hope  with  which  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  moment,  when, 
resigning  public  cares  to  younger  hands,  I  was  to  retire  to  that  do- 
mestic comfort  from  which  the  last  great  step  is  to  be  taken,  is 
fearfully  blighted.     When  you  and  I  look  back  on  the  country 
over  which  we  have  passed,  what  a  field  of  slaughter  does  it  exhi- 
bit !  Where  are  all  the  friends  who  entered  it  with  us,  under  all 
the  inspiring  energies  of  health  and  hope  ?    As  if  pursued  by  the 
havoc  of  war,  they  are  strewed  by  the  way,  some  earlier,  some 
later,  and  scarce  a  few  stragglers  remain  to  count  the  numbers  fal- 
len, and  to  mark  yet,  by  their  own  fall,  the  last  footsteps  of  their 
party.    Is  it  a  desirable  thing  to  bear  up  through  the  heat  of  the 
action,  to  witness  the  death  of  all  our  companions,  and  merely  be 
the  last  victim  ?    I  doubt  it.     We  have,  however,  the  traveller's 
consolation.     Every  step  shortens  the  distance  we  have  to  go ; 
the  end  of  our  journey  is  in  sight,  the  bed  wherein  we  are  to  rest, 
and  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  friends  we  have  lost.     '  We  sorrow 
not  then  as  others  who  have  no  hope ;'  but  look  forward  to  the 
day  which  *  joins  us  to  the  great  majority.'    But  whatever  is  to  be 
our  destiny,  wisdom,  as  well  as  duty,  dictates  that  we  should 
acquiesce  in  the  will  of  him  whose  it  is  to  give  and  take  away, 
and  be  contented  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  are  still  permit- 
ted to  be  with  us.    Of  those  connected  by  blood,  the  number  does 
not  depend  on  us.     But  friends  we  have,  if  we  have  merited 
them.    Those  of  our  earliest  years  stand  nearest  in  our  affections. 
But  in  this  too,  you  and  I  have  been  unlucky.    Of  our  college 
friends  (and  they  are  the  dearest)  how  few  have  stood  with  us  in 
the  great  political  questions  which  have  agitated  our  country : 
and  diese  were  of  a  nature  to  justify  agitation.     I  did  not  believe 
the  Lilliputian  fetters  of  that  day  strong  enough  to  have  bound  so 
many.*  Will  not  Mrs.  Page,  yourself  and  family,  think  it  prudent 
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to  seek  a  healthier  region  for  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember ?  And  may  we  not  flatter  ourselves  that  you  will  cast 
your  eye  on  Monticello?  We  have  not  many  summers  to  live. 
While  fortune  places  us  then  within  striking  distance,  let  us  avail 
ourselves  of  it,  to  meet  and  talk  over  the  tales  of  other  times. 

Present  me  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Page,  and  accept  yourself  my 
friendly  salutations,  and  assurances  of  constant  affection. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XIV, 


TO    P.    MAZZEI. 


Washington,  July  18, 1804. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

It  is  very  long,  I  know,  since  I  wrote  you.  So  constant  is  the 
pressure  of  business  that  there  is  never  a  moment,  scarcely,  that 
something  of  public  importance  is  not  waiting  for  me.  I  have, 
therefore,  on  a  principle  of  conscience,  thought  it  my  duty  to  witli- 
draw  almost  entirely  from  all  private  correspondence,  and  chiefly 
the  trans- Atlantic ;  I  scarcely  write  a  letter  a  year  to  any  friend  be- 
yond sea.  Another  consideration  has  led  to  this,  which  is  the 
hability  of  my  letters  to  miscarry,  be  opened,  and  made  ill  use  of. 
Although  the  great  body  of  our  country  are  perfectly  returned  to 
their  antient  principles,  yet  there  remains  a  phalanx  of  old  tories 
and  monarchists,  more  envenomed,  as  all  tlieir  hopes  become  more 
desperate.  Every  word  of  mine  which  they  can  get  hold  of, 
however  innocent,  however  orthodox  even,  is  twisted,  tormented, 
perverted,  and,  like  the  words  of  holy  writ,  are  made  to  mean 
every  thing  but  what  they  were  intended  to  mean.  I  trust  little, 
therefore,  unnecessarily  in  their  way,  and  especially  on  political 
subjects.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  free  to  answer  all  the  several 
articles  of  your  letters. 

On  the  subject  of  treaties,  our  system  is  to  have  none  with  any 
nation,  as  far  as  can  be  avoided.  The  treaty  with  England  has 
therefore  not  been  renewed,  and  all  overtures  for  treaty  with  other 
nations  have  been  declined.  We  believe,  that  with  nations  as 
with  individuals,  deaUngs  may  be  carried  on  as  advantageously, 
perhaps  more  so,  while  their  continuance  depends  on  a  voluntary 
good  treatment,  as  if  fixed  by  a  contract,  which,  when  it  becomes 
injurious  to  either,  is  made,  by  forced  coustiuctious,  to  mean  what 
suits  them,  and  becomes  a  cause  of  war  instead  of  a  bond  of-peacc. 
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We  wish  to  be  on  the  closest  terms  of  friendship  with.  Naples, 
and  we  will  prove  it  by  giving  to  her  citizens,  vessels  and  goods 
all  the  privileges  of  the  most  favored  nation ;  and  while  we  do 
this  voluntarily,  we  cannot  doubt  they  will  voluntarily  do  the  same 
for  us.  Our  interests  against  the  Barbaresques  being  also  the 
same,  we  have  little  doubt  she  will  give  us  every  facility  to  iiioure 
them,  which  our  situation  may  ask  and  hers  admit.  It  is  not,  then, 
from  a  want  of  friendship  that  we  do  not  propose  a  treaty  with 
Naples,  but  because  it  is  against  our  system  to  embarrass  our- 
selves with  treaties,  or  to  entangle  ourselves  at  all  with  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  The  kind  offices  we  receive  from  that  government 
are  more  sensibly  felt,  as  such,  than  they  would  be,  if  rendered 
only  as  due  to  us  by  treaty. 

Five  fine  frigates  left  the  Chesapeake  the  1st  instant  for  Tripoli, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  force  now  there,  will,  I  trust,  recover  the 
credit  which  Commodore  Morris's  two  years'  sleep  lost  us,  and 
for  which  he  has  been  broke.  I  think  they  will  make  Tripoli 
sensible,  tliat  they  mistake  their  interest  in  choosing  war  with  us ; 
and  Tunis  also,  should  she  have  declared  war  as  we  expect,  and 
almost  wish. 

Notwithstanding  this  little  diversion,  we  pay  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  of  our  public  debt,  and  shall  completely 
discharge  it  in  twelve  years  more.  That  done,  our  annual  re- 
venue, now  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  which  by  that  time  will  be 
twenty-five,  will  pay  the  expenses  of  any  war  we  may  be  forced 
into,  without  new  taxes  or  loans.  The  spirit  of  republicanism  is 
now  in  almost  all  its  antient  vigor,  five  sixths  of  the  people  being 
with  us.  Fourteen  of  the  seventeen  States  are  completely  with 
us,  and  two  of  the  other  three  will  be  in  one  year.  We  have  now 
got  back  to  the  ground  on  which  you  left  us.  I  should  have  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years,  but  that  the  immense  load  of 
tory  calumnies  which  have  been  manufactured  respecting  me,  and 
have  filled  the  European  market,  have  obliged  me  to  appeal  once 
more  to  my  country  for  a  justification.  1  have  no  fear  but  that  I 
shall  receive  honorable  testimony  by  their  verdict  on  those  calum- 
nies. At  the  end  of  the  next  four  years  I  shall  certainly  retire. 
Age,  inclination  and  principle  all  dictate  this.  My  health,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  an  unfavorable  turn,  is  now  firm.  The 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  besides  doubling  our  extent,  and  trebling 
our  quantity  of  fertile  country,  is  of  incalculable  value,  as  relieving 
us  from  the  danger  of  war.  It  has  enabled  us  to  do  a  handsome 
thing  for  Fayette.  He  had  received  a  grant  of  between  eleven 
and  twelve  thousand  acres  north  of  the  Ohio,  worth,  perhaps,  a 
dollar  an  acre.     Wc  have  obtained  permission  of  Congress  to  lo- 
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cate  it  in  Louisiana.  Locations  can  be  found  adjacent  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  in  tlie  island  of  New  Orleans  and  in  its  vicinity, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  calculated.  I  hope  it  will  induce 
him  to  come  over  and  settle  there  with  his  family.  Mr.  Living- 
ston having  asked  leave  to  return.  General  Armstrong,  his  brother 

in  law,  goes  in  his  place  :  he  is  of  the  first  order  of  talents. 
****** 

.  Remarkable  deaths  lately,  are,  Samuel  Adams,  Edmund  Pen- 
dleton, Alexander  Hamilton,  Stephens  Thompson  Mason,  Mann 
Page,  Bellini,  and  Parson  Andrews.  To  these  I  have  the  inex- 
pressible grieif  of  adding  the  name  of  my  youngest  daughter,  who 
had  married  a  son  of  Mr.  Eppes,  and  has  left  two  children.  My 
eldest  daughter  alone  remains  to  me,  and  has  six  children.  This 
loss  has  increased  my  anxiety  to  retire,  while  it  has  dreadfully 
lessened  the  comfort  of  doing  it.  Wythe,  Dickinson  and  Charles 
Thompson  are  all  living,  and  are  firm  republicans.  You  informed 
me  formerly  of  your  marriage,  and  your  having  a  daughter,  but 
have  said  nothing  in  your  late  letters  on  that  subject.  Yet  what- 
ever concerns  your  happiness  is  sincerely  interesting  to  me,  and 
is  a  subject  of  anxiety,  retaining  as  I  do,  cordial  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  affection  for  you.  Accept,  I  pray  you,  my  sincere 
assurances  of  this,  with  my  most  friendly  salutations. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     XV. 


TO   MRS.    ADAMS. 


Dear  Madam, 


Washington,  July  22,  1804. 


Your  favor  of  the  1st  instant  was  duly  received,  and  I  would 
not  again  have  intruded  on  you,  but  to  rectify  certain  facts  which 
seem  not  to  have  been  presented  to  you  under  their  true  aspect. 
My  charities  to  Callendar  ar«  considered  as  rewards  for  his  ca- 
lumnies. As  early,  I  think,  as  1796,  I  was  told  in  Philadelphia 
that  Callendar,  the  author  of  the  Political  Progress  of  Britain,  was 
in  that  city,  a  fugitive  from  persecution  for  having  written  that 
book,  and  in  distress.  I  had  read  and  approved  the  book ;  I  con- 
sidered him  as  a  man  of  genius,  unjustly  persecuted.  I  knew 
notliing  of  his  private  character,  and  immediately  exprfessed  my 
readiness  to  contribute  to  his  relief,  and  to  serve  him.     It  was  a 
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considerable  time  after,  that,  on  application  from  a  person  who 
thought  of  him  as  I  did,  I  contributed  to  his  relief,  and  afterwards 
repeated  the  contribution.  Himself  I  did  not  see  till  long  after, 
nor  ever  more  than  two  or  three  times.  When  he  first  began  to 
write,  he  told  some  useful  truths  in  his  coarse  way ;  but  nobody 
sooner  disapproved  of  his  writing  than  I  did,  or  wished  more  that 
he  would  be  silent.  My  charities  to  him  were  no  more  meant  as 
encouragements  to  his  scurrilities,  than  those  I  give  to  the  beggar 
at  my  door  are  meant  as  rewards  for  the  vices  of  his  Ufe,  and  to 
make  them  chargeable  to  myself.  In  truth,  they  would  have  been 
greater  to  him,  had  he  never  written  a  word  after  the  work  for 
which  he  fled  from  Britain.  With  respect  to  tlie  calumnies  and 
falsehoods  which  writers  and  printers  at  large  published  against  Mr. 
Adams,  I  was  as  far  from  stooping  to  any  concern  or  approbation 
of  them,  as  Mr.  Adams  was  respecting  those  of  Porcupine,  Fenno, 
or  Russel,  who  published  volumes  against  me  for  every  sentence 
vended  by  their  opponents  against  Mr.  Adams.  But  I  never  sup- 
posed Mr.  Adams  had  any  participation  in  the  atrocities  of  these 
editors,  or  their  writers.  I  knew  myself  incapable  of  that  base 
warfare,  and  believed  him  to  be  so.  On  the  contrary,  whatever 
I  may  have  thought  of  the  acts  of  the  administration  oi  that  day,  I 
have  ever  borne  testimony  to  Mr.  Adams'  personal  worth ;  nor  was 
it  ever  impeached  in  my  presence,  without  a  just  vindication  of  it 
on  my  part.  I  never  supposed  that  ar  person  who  knew  either 
of  us,  could  believe  that  either  of  us  meddled  in  that  dirty  work. 
But  another  fact  is,  that  I  *  liberated  a  wretch  who  was  suffering 
for  a  libel  against  Mr.  Adams.'  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  par- 
ticular wretch  alluded  to ;  but  I  discharged  every  person  under 
punishment  or  prosecution  under  the  sedition  law,  because  I  con- 
sidered, and  now  consider,  that  law  to  be  a  nullity,  as  absolute  and 
as  palpable  as  if  Congress  had  ordered  us  to  fall  down  and  wor-. 
ship  a  golden  image ;  and  that  it  was  as  much  my  duty  to  arrest  its 
execution  in  every  stage,  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  rescued 
from  the  fiery  furnace  those  who  should  have  been  cast  into  it  for 
refusing  to  worship  the  image.  It  was  accordingly  done  in  every 
instance,  without  asking  what  the  offenders  had  done,  or  against 
whom  they  had  offended,  but  whether  the  pains  they  were  suffer- 
ing were  inflicted  under  the  pretended  sedition  law.  It  was  cer- 
tainly possible  that  my  motives  for  contributing  to  the  relief  of 
Callendar,  and  liberating  sufferers  under  the  sedition  law,  might 
have  been  to  protect,  encourage  antl  reward  slander ;  but  they 
may  also  have  been  those  which  inspire  ordinary  charities  to  ob- 
jects of  distress,  meritorious  or  not,  or  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to 
protect  the  constitution,  violated  by  an  unauthorised  act  of  Con- 
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gress.  Which  of  these  were  my  motives,  must  be  decided  by  a 
regard  to  the  general  tenor  of  my  life.  On  this  I  am  not  afraid 
to  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large,  to  posterity,  and  still  less  to  that 
Being  who  sees  himself  our  motives,  who  will  judge  us  from  his 
own  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  on  the  testimony  of  Porcupine 
or  Fenno. 

You  observe,  there  has  been  one  other  act  of  my  administration 
personally  unkind,  and  suppose  it  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  me. 
I  declare  on  my  honor,  Madam,  I  have  not  the  least  conception 
what  act  is  alluded  to.  I  never  did  a  single  one  with  an  unkind 
intention.  My  sole  object  in  this  letter  being  to  place  before  your 
attention,  that  the  acts  imputed  to  me  are  either  such  as  are  falsely 
imputed,  or  as  might  flow  from  good  as  well  as  bad  motives,  I 
shall  make  no  other  additiouj  than  the  assurances  of  my  continued 
wishes  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Adams. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     XVI. 


TO   JAMES    MADISON. 


Monticello,  August  15,  1804.,- 

Dear  Sir, 

.  Your  letter  dated  the  7th  should  probably  have  been  of  the 
1 4th,  as  I  received  it  orly  by  that  day's  post.  I  return  you  Mon- 
roe's letter,  which  is  of  an  awful  complexion ;  and  I  do  not  won- 
der the  communications  it  contains  made  soms  impression  on  him. 
To  a  person  placed  in  Europe,  surrounded  by  the  immense  re- 
sources of  the  nations  there,  and  the  greater  wickedness  of  their 
courts,  even  the  limits  which  nature  imposes  on  their  enterprises 
are  scarcely  sensible.  It  is  impossible  that  France  and  England 
should  combine  for  any  purpose ;  their  mutual  distrust  and  deadly 
hatred  of  each  other  admit  no  co-operation.  It  is  impossibk  that 
England  should  be  willing  to  see  France  re-possess  Louisiana,  or 
get  footing  on  our  continent,  and  that  France  should  willingly  see 
the  United  States  re-annexed  to  the  British  dominions.  That  the 
Bourbons  should  be  replaced  on  their  throne  and  agree  to  any 
terms  of  restitution,  is  possible  :  but  that  they  and  England  joined, 
could  recover  us  to  Briti^  dominion,  is  impossible.  If  these 
things  are  not  so,  then  human  reason  is  of  no  aid  in  conjecturing 
the  conduct  of  nations.  Still,  however,  it  is  our  unquestionable 
interest  and  duty  to  conduct  ourselves  with  such  sincere  friendship 
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and  impartiality  towards  both  nations,  as  that  each  may  see  ime- 
quivocally,  what  is  unquestionably  true,  that  we  may  be  very  pos- 
sibly driven  into  her  scale  by  unjust  conduct  in  the  other.  I  am 
so  much  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  putting  a  terminatiofi 
to  the  right  of  France  to  patronise  the  rights  of  XiOuisiana,  which 
will  cease  with  their  complete  adoption  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  tliat  I  hope  to  see  that  take  plac^  on  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. I  inclose  you  a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper  respecting 
St.  Domingo,  which  gives  me  uneasiness.  Still  I  conceive  the 
British  insults  in  our  harbor  as  more  threatening.  We  cannot  be 
respected  by  France  as  a  neutral  nation,  nor  by  the  world  or  our- 
selves as  an  independent  ^ne,  if  we  do  not  take  effectual  measures 
to  support,  at  every  risk,  our  authority  in  our  own  harbors.  I  shall 
write  to  Mr.  Wagner  direcdy  (that  a  post  may  not  be  lost  by  pass- 
ing through  you)  to  send  us  blank  commissions  for  Orleans  and 
Louisiana,  ready  sealed,  to  be  filled  up,  signed  and  forwarded  by 
us.     Affectionate  salutations  and  constant  esteem. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XVir. 


To    GOVERNOR    CLAIBORNIT. 


Monticello,  Augnst  30, 1804. 

Dear  Sir, 

Various  circumstances  of  delay  have  prevented  ray  forwarding 
till  now,  the  general  arrangements  of  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Orleans.  Inclosed  herewith  you  will  receive  the 
commissions.  Among  these  is  one  for  yourself  as  Governor. 
With  respect  to  this  I  will  enter  into  frank  explanations.  This 
office  was  originally  destined  for  a  person*  whose  great  "services 
and  established  fame  would  have  rendered  him  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  the  nation  at  large.  Circumstances,  however,  exist,  which  do 
not  now  permit  his  nomination,  and  perhaps  may  not  at  any  titne 
hereafter.  Thai,  dierefore,  being  suspended  and  entirely  con- 
tingent, your  services  have  been  so  much  approved  as  to  leave  no 
desire  to  look  elsewhere  to  fill  the  office.  Should  the  doubts  you 
have  sometimes  expressed,  whether  it  would  be  eligible  for  you  to 
continue,  still  exist  in  your  mind,  the  acceptance  of  the  commis- 

'        [*  In  tho  margin  is  written  by  the  author,  *  La  Fayette.'] 
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sioD  gives  you  tfme  to  satisfy  yourself  by  further  experience,  and 
to  make  the  time  and  manner  of  withdrawing,  should  you  ulti- 
mately determine  on  that,  agreeable  to  yourself.  Be  assured  that 
whether  you  continue  or  retire,  it  will  be  with  eyery  disposition  on 

my  part  to  be  just  and  friendly  to  you. 

*.*        *        **        *         *        ♦        * 


I  salute  you  with  friendship  and  respect. 


Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XVllI. 


TO   MBS.    ADAMS. 

@  Monticello,  September  11, 1804. 

Your  letter,  M^dam,  of  the  ISth  of  August  has  been  some  days 
received,  but  a  press  of  business  has  prevented  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  it:  perhaps,  indeed,  I  may  have  already  trespassed  too 
far  on  your  attention.  With  those  who  wish  to  think  amiss  of  me, 
I  have  learned  to  be  perfectly  indifferent ;  but  where  1  know  a 
mind  to  be  ingenuous,  and  to  need  only  truth  to  set  it  to  rights,  I 
cannot  be  as  passive.  The  act  of  personal  unkindness  alluded  to 
in  your  former  letter,  is  said  in  your  last  to  have  been  the  removal 
of  your  eldest  son  from  some  olSice  to  which  the  judges  had  ap- 
pointed him.  I  conclude  then  he  must  have  been  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankruptcy.  But  I  declare  to  you,  on  my  honor,  that 
this  is  the  first  knowledge  I  have  ever  had  that  he  was  so.  It 
may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to  have  inquired  who  were 
such,  before  I  appointed  others.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  former  law  permitted  the  judges  to  name  commissioners  occa- 
idonally<oHly,  for  every  case  as  it  arose,  and  not  to  make  them 
permanent  officers.  Nobody,  therefore,  being  in  office,  there 
could  be  no  removal.  The  judges,  you  well  know,  have  been 
considered  as  highly  federal ;  and  it  was  noted  that  they  confined 
their  nominations  exclusively  to  federalists.  The  legislature,  dis- 
satisfied with  iliis,  transferred  the  nomination  to  the  President,  and 
made  the  offices  permanent.  The  very  object  in  passing  the  law 
was,  that  he  should  correct,  not  confirm,  what  was  deemed  the 
partiality  of  the  judges.  I  thought  it  therefore  proper  to  inquire, 
not  whom  they  had  employed,  but  whom  I  ought  to  appoint  to 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  law.    In  making  these  appointments,  I 
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put  la  a  proportion  of  federalists,  equal,  I  believe,  to  the  proportion 
they  bear  in  numbers  through  the  Union  generally.  Had  I  knownt 
that  your  son  had  icted,  it  would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  md 
to  have  preferred  him  to  some  who  were  named  in  Boston,  id 
what  was  deemed  the  same  line  of  politics.  To  this  I  should 
have  been  led  by  my  knowledge  of  his  integrity,  as  well  as  my 
sincere  dispositions  towards  yourself  and  Mr.  Adams. 

You  seem  to  think  it  devolved  on  the  judges  to  decide  on  the 
validity  of  the  sedition  law.     But  nothing  in  the  constitution  has 
given  them  a  right  to  decide  for  the  executive,  more  than  to  the 
executive  to  decide  for  them.     Both  magistracies  are  equally  in- 
dependent in  the  sphere  of  action  assigned  to.them.     The  judges, 
believing  the  law  constitutional,  had  a  right  to  pass  a  sentence  of 
fine  and  imprisonment ;  because  the  power  was  placed  in  their 
hands  by  the  constitution.     But  the  executivr.  believing  the  law 
to  be  unconstitutional,  were  bound  to  remit  the  execution  of  it; 
because  that  power  has  been  confided  to  them  by  the  constitution. 
That  instrument  meant  that  its  co-ordinate  branches  should  be 
checks  on  each  other.     But  the  opinion  which  gives  to  the  judges 
the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitutional,  and  what  not, 
not  only  for  themselves  in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the 
legislature  and  executive  also,  in  their  spheres,  would  make  the 
judiciary  a  despotic  branch.      Nor  does  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
constitutionality, and  consequent  nullity  of  that  law,  remove  all  re- 
straint from  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  slander,  which  is  con- 
founding all  vice  and  virtue,  all  truth  and  falsehood,  in  the  United 
States.     The  power  to  do  that  is  fully  possessed  by  the  several 
State  legislatures.     It  was  reserved  to  them,  and  was  denied  to 
the  General  Government,  by  the  constitution,  according  to  our  con- 
struction of  it.     While  we  deny  that  Congress  have  a  right  to 
control  the  freedom  of  the  press,  we  have  ever  asserted  the 
right  of  the  States,  and  their  exclusive  right,  to  do  so.     They 
have  accordingly,  all   of  them,  made  provisions  for  punishing 
slander,  which  those  who  have  time  and  inclination,  resort  to  for 
the  vindication  of  their  characters.     In  general,  the  State  laws  ap- 
pear to  have  made  the  presses  responsible  for  slander  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  its  useful  freedom.     In  those  States  where  tiiey 
do  not  admit  even  the  truth  of  allegations  to  protect  the  printer, 
they  have  gone  too  far. 

The  candor  manifested  in  your  letter,  and  which  I  ever  believed 
you  to  possess,  has  alone  inspired  the  desire  of  calling  your  atten- 
tion, once  more,  to  those  circumstances  of  fact  and  motive  by 
which  I  claim  to  be  judged.    I  hope  you  will  see  these  intru- 
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sions  on  your  time  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  proofs  of  my  great 
respect  for  you.  I  tolerate  with  the  utmost  latitude  the  right  of 
others  to  differ  from  me  in  opinion  without  imputing  to  them 
criminality.  I  know  too  well  the  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man reason  to  wonder  at  its  different  results.  Both  of  our  political 
parties,  at  least  the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in 
the  same  object,  the  public  good :  but  they  diiSer  essentially  in 
what  they  deem  the  means  of  promoting  that  good.  One  side 
believes  it  best  done  by  one  composition  of  the  governing  powers  ; 
the  other,  by  a  different  one.  One  fears  most  the  ignorance  of  the 
people;  the  other,  the  selfishness  of  rulers  ind«. ^. 'indent  of  them. 
Which  is  right,  time  and  experience  will  prove.  We  think  that 
one  side  of  this  ex'periment  has  been  long  enough  tried,  and 
proved  not  to  promote  the  good  of  the  many :  and  that  the  other 
has  not  been  fairly  and  sufficiently  tried.  Our  opponents  think 
the  reverse.  With  whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the  nation 
concurs,  that  must  prevail.  My  anxieties  on  this  subject  will  never 
carry  me  beyond  the  use  of  fair  and  honorable  means,  of  truth 
and  reason;  nor  have  they  ever  lessened  my  esteem  for  moral 
worth,  nor  alienated  my  affections  from  a  single  friend,  who  did  not 
first  withdraw  himself.  Wherever  this  has  happened,  I  confess  I 
have  not  been  insensible  to  it:  yet  have  ever  kept  myself  open 
to  a  return  of  their  justice.  I  conclude  with  sincere  prayers  for 
your  health  and  happiness,  that  yourself  and  Mr.  Adams  may  long 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  you  desire  and  merit,  and  see  in  the  pros- 
perity of  your  family  what  is  the  consummation  of  the  last  and 
warmest  of  human  wishes. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   XIX. 

TO    MR.    NICHOLSON. 

,  Washington,  January  29,  1805. 

.  Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Eppes  has  this  moment  put  into  my  hands  your  letter  of 
yesterday,  asking  information  on  the  subject  of  the  gunboats  pro- 
posed to  be  built.  I  lose  no  time  in  communicating  to  you  fully 
my  whole  views  respecting  them,  premising  a  few  words  on  the 
i^stem  of  fortifications.     Considering  the  harbors  which,  from  their 
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situation  and  importance,  are  entitled  to  defence,  and  the  estimates 
we  have  seen  of  the  fortifications  planned  for  some  of  them,  this 
system  cannot  be  completed  on  a  moderate  scale  for  less  than 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  nor  manned  in  time  of  war,  with  less  than 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  in  peace,  two  thousand.  And  when  done 
they  avail  little ;  because  all  military  men  agree,  that  wherever  a 
vessel  may  pass  a  fort  without  tacking  under  her  guns,  which  is 
the  case  at  all  our  seaport  towns,  she  may  be  annoyed  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  advantages  of  the  position,  but  can  never  be 
prevented.  Our  own  experience  during  the  war  proved  this  on 
different  occasions.  Our  predecessors  have,  nevertheless,  propos- 
ed to  go  into  this  system,  and  had  commenced  it.  But  no  law 
requiring  us  to  proceed,  we  have  suspended  it. 

If  we  cannot  hinder  vessels  from  entering  our  harbors,  we 
should  turn  our  attention  to  the  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  lie, 
or  come  to,  before  a  town,  to  injure  it.  Two  means  of  doing  this 
may  be  adopted  in  aid  of  each  other.  1.  Heavy  cannon  on  tra- 
velling carriages,  which  may  be  moved  to  any  point  on  the  bank 
or  beach  most  convenient  for  dislodging  the  vessel.  A  sufficient 
number  of  these  should  be  lent  to  each  seaport  town,  and  their 
militia  trained  to  them.  The  executive  is  authorised  to  do  this ; 
it  has  been  done  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  will  now  be  done  more 
competently. 

2.  Having  cannon  on  floating  batteries  or  boats,  which  may  be 
«o  stationed  as  to  prevent  a  vessel  entering  the  harbor,  or  torce 
her  after  entering  to  depart.  There  are  about  fifteen  harbors  in 
the  United  States  which  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  substantial  de- 
fence. The  whole  of  these  would  require,  according  to  the  best 
opinions,  two  hundred  and  forty  gunboats.  Their  cost  was  esti- 
mated by  Captain  Rogers  at  two  thousand  dollars  each ;  but  we 
had  better  say  four  thousand  dollars.  The  whole  would  cost  one 
million  of  dollars.  But  we  should  allow  ourselves  ten  years  to 
complete  it,  unless  circumslances  should  force  it  sooner.  There 
are  three  situations  in  which  the  gunboat  may  be.  1.  Hauled 
up  under  a  shed,  in  readiness  to  be  launched  and  manned  by  the 
seamen  and  militia  of  the  town  on  short  notice.  Tn  this  situation 
she  costs  nothing  but  an  inclosure,  or  a  centinel  to  see  that  no 
mischief  is  done  to  her.  2.  Afloat,  and  with  men  enough  to  na- 
vigate her  in  harbor  and  take  care  of  her,  but  depending  on  re- 
ceiving her  crew  from  the  town  on  short  warning.  In  this  situa- 
tion, her  annual  expense  is  about  two  thousand  dollars,  as  by  an 
official  estimate  at  the  end  of  this  letter.  3.  Fully  manned  for 
action.  Her  annual  expense  in  this  situation  is  about  eight  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  per  estimate  subjoined.    When  there  is  general 
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peace,  we  should  probably  keep  about  six  or  seven  afloat  in  the 
second  situation ;  their  annual  expense  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand 
dollars ;  the  rest  all  hauled  up.  When  France  and  England  are 
at  war,  we  should  keep,  at  the  utmost,  twenty-five  in  the  second 
situation,  their  annual  expense  fifty  thousand  dollars.  When  we 
fihould  be  at  war  ourselves,  some  ot  them  would  probably  be  kept 
in  ti<e  third  situation,  at  an  annual  expense  of  eight  thousand  dol-^ 
lars ;  but  how  many,  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
war.  We  now  possess  ten,  built  and  building.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  those  consulted,  that  fifteen  more  would  enable  us  to  put  every 
harbor  under  our  view  into  a  respectable  condition ;  and  that  this 
should  limit  the  views  of  the  present  year.  This  would  require 
an  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  I  suppose  tfiat  the 
best  way  of  limiting  it,  without  declaring  the  number,  as  perhaps 
that  sum  would  build  more.  I  should  think-  it  best  not  to  give  a 
detailed  report,  which  exposes  our  policy  too  much.  A  bill,  with 
verbal  explanations,  will  sufiice  for  the  information  of  the  House. 
I  do  not  know  whether  General  Wilkinson  would  approve  the 
printing  his  paper.  If  he  would,  it  would  be  useful. 
Accept  affectionate  and  respectful  salutations. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   XX. 


TO    MR.    VOLNEY. 


Washington,  February  8, 1805, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  November  the  26th  came  to  hand  May  the  14th ; 
the  books  some  time  after,  which  were  all  distributed  according  to 
direction.  The  copy  for  the  East  Indies  went  immediately  by  a 
safe  conveyance.  The  letter  of  April  the  28th,  and  the  copy  of 
yoiir  work  accompanying  that,  did  not  come  to  hand  till  August. 
That  copy  was  deposited  in  the  Congressional  library.  It  was 
not  till  my  return  here  from  my  autumnal  visit  to  Monticello,  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  your  work.  I  have  read  it,  and 
with  great  satisfaction.  Of  the  first  part  I  am  less  a  judge  than 
most  people,  having  never  travelled  westward  of  Staunton,  so  as 
to  know  any  thing  of  the  face  of  the  country ;  nor  much  indulged 
myself  in  geological  inquiries,  from  a  belief  that  the  ski  -deep 
scratches  which  we  can  make  or  find  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  do 
not  repay  our  time  with  as  certain  and  useful  deductions,  as  our 
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pursuits  in  some  other  branches.    The  subject  of  our  winds  is 
more  familiar  to  me.     On  that,  the  views  you  have  taken  are  al- 
ways great,  supported  in  their  outlines  by  your  facts ;  and  though 
more  extensive  observations,  and  longer  continued,  may  produce 
some  anomalies,  yet  they  will  probably  take  tl  eir  place  in  this  first 
great  canvass  which  you  have  sketched.     In  no  case,  perhaps,  does 
habit  attach  our  choice  or  judgment  more  than  in  climate.    The 
Canadian  glows  with  delight  in  his  sleigh  and  snow,  the  very  idea 
of  which  gives  me  the  shivers.    The  comparison  of  climate  be- 
tween Europe  and  North  America,  taking  together  its  corresponding 
parts,  hangs  chiefly  on  three  j^reat  points.     1.  The  changes  be- 
tween heat  and  cold  in  America,  are  greater  and  more  frequent, 
and  the  extremes  comprehend  a  greater  scale  on  the  thermometer 
in  America  than  in  Europe.     Habit,  however,  prevents  these  from 
affecting  us  more  than  the  smaller  changes  of  Europe  afiect  the 
European.     But  he  is  greatly  affected  by  ours.     2.     Our  sky  is 
always  clear ;  that  of  Europe  always  cloudy.     Hence  a  greater 
accumulation  of  heat  here  than  there,  in  the  same  parallel.     3. 
The  changes  between  wet  and  dry  are  much  more  frequent  and 
sudden  in  Europe  than  in  America.     Thougii  we  have  double 
the  rain,  it  falls  in  half  the  time.     Taking  all  these  together,  I 
prefer  much  the  climate  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  Europe. 
I  think  it  a  more  cheerful  one.     It  is  our  cloudless  sky  which  has 
eradicated  from  our  constitutions  all  disposition  to  hang  ourselves, 
which  we  might  otherwise  have  inherited  from  our  English  ances- 
tors.    During  a  residence  of  between  six  and  seven  years  in 
Paris,  I  never,  but  once,  saw  the  sun  shine  through  a  whole 
day,  without  being  obscured  by  a  cloud  in  any  part  of  it :  and  I 
never  saw  the  moment,  in  which,  viewing  the  sky  through  its 
whole  hemisphere,  1  could  say  there  was  not  the  smallest  speck 
of  a  cloud  in  it.     I  arrived  at  Monticello,  on  my  return  from 
France,  in  January,  and  during  only  two  months'  stay  there,  I 
observed  to  my  daughters,  who  had  been  with  me  to  France,  that 
twenty  odd  times  within  that  term,  there  was  not  a  speck  of  a 
cloud  m  the  whole  hemisphere.     Still  I  do  not  wonder  that  an 
European  should  prefer  his  grey  to  our  azure  sky.      Habit  de- 
cides our  taste  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases. 

The  account  you  give  of  the  yellow  fever,  is  entirely  agreeable 
to  what  we  then  knew  of  it.  Further  experience  has  developed 
more  and  more  its  peculiar  character.  Facts  appear  to  have 
established  that  it  is  originated  here  by  a  local  atmosphere,  which 
is  never  generated  but  in  the  lower,  closer,  and  dirtier  pails  of  our 
large  cities,  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  water;  and  that,  to  catch 
the  disease,  you  must  enter  .the  local  atmosphere.    Persons  having 
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taken  the  disease  in  the  infected  quarter,  and  going  into  the  cowi- 
try,  are  nursed  and  buried  by  their  friends,  without  an  example 
of  comnnunicating  it.  A  vessel  going  from  the  infected  quarter, 
and  carrying  its  atmosphere  in  its  hold  into  another  State,  has  given 
the  disease  to  every  person  who  there  entered  her.  These  have 
died  in  the  arms  of  their  families  without  a  single  communication  of 
the  disease.  It  is  certainly,  therefore,  an  epidemic,  not  a  conta- 
gious disease;  and  calls  on  the  chemists  for  some  mode  of  puri- 
fying the  vessel  by  a  decomposition  of  its  atmosphere,  if  ventila- 
tion be  found  insufficient.  In  the  long  scale  of  bilious  fevers, 
graduated  by  many  shades,  this  is  probably  the  last  and  most 
mortal  term.  It  seizes  the  native  of  the  place  equally  with  stran- 
gers. It  has  not  been  long  known  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  shade  next  above  it,  called  the  stranger's  fever,  has 
been  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  southern 
parts,  to  wit,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  New  Orleans.  Strangers  go- 
ing to  these  places  in  the  months  of  July,  August  or  September, 
find  this  fever  as  mortal  as  the  genuine  yellow  fever.  But  it 
rarely  attacks  those  who  have  resided  in  them  some  time.  Since 
we  have  known  that  Iqnd  of  yellow  fever  which  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  its  name  has  been  extended  to  the  stranger's  fever, 
and  every  species  of  bilious  fever  which  produces  a  black  vcuviit, 
that  is  to  say,  a  discharge  of  very  dark  bile.  Hence  we  h.  ar  of 
yellow  fever  on  the  Alleganey  mountains,  in  Kentucky,  &c.  This 
is  a  matter  of  definition  only :  but  it  leads  into  error  those  who  do 
not  know  how  loosely  and  how  interestedly  some  physicians  think 
and  speak.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  i  think  we  are  correct  in 
saying,  that  the  yellow  fever  which  seizes  on  all  indiscrimately,  is 
an  uhimate  degree  of  bilious  fever  never  known  in  the  United 
States  till  lately,  nor  farther  south,  as  yet,  than  Alexandria,  and 
that  what  they  have  recently  called  the  yellow  fever  in  New 
Orleans,  Charleston  and  Norfolk,  is  what  has  always  been  known 
in  those  places  as  confined  chiefly  to  strangers,  and  nearly  as 
mortal  to  them^  as  the  other  is  to  all  its  subjects.  But  both  grades 
are  local:  the  stranger's  fever  less  so,  as  it  sometimes  extends  a 
little  into  the  neighborhood ;  but  the  yellow  fever  rigorously  so, 
confined  within  narrow  and  well  defined  limits,  and  not  communi- 
cable out  of  those  limits.  Such  a  constitution  of  atmosphere  be- 
ing requisite  to  originate  this  disease  as  is  generated  only  in  low, 
close,  and  ill-cleansed  parts  of  a  town,  I  have  supposed  it  prac- 
ticable to  prevent  its  generation  by  building  our  cities  on  a  more 
open  plan.  Take,  for  instance,  the  chequer  board  for  a  plan. 
Let  the  black  squares  only  be  building  squares,  and  the  white  ones 
be  left  open,  in  turf  and  trees.     Every  square  of  houses  will  be 
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surrounded  by  four  open  squares,  and  every  house- will  front  an 
open  square.  The  atmosphere  of  such  a  town  would  be  like  that 
of  the  country,  insusceptible  of  the  miasmata  which  produce  yel- 
low fever.  1  have  accordingly  proposed  that  the  enlargements  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  must  immediately  take  place, 
shall  be  on  this  plan.  But  it  is  only  in  case  of  enlargements  to 
be  made,  or  of  cities  to  be  built,  that  his  means  of  prevention  can 
be  employed. 

The  genus  irritabUc  vatum  could  not  let  the  author  of  the 
Ruins  publish  a  new  work,  without  seeking  in  it  the  means  of  dis- 
crediting that  puzzling  composition.  Some  one  of  those  holy 
calumniators  has  selected  from  your  new  work  every  scrap  of  a 
sentence,  which,  detached  from  its  context,  could  displease  an 
American  reader.  A  cento  has  been  made  of  these,  which  has 
run  through  a  particular  description  of  newspapers,  and  excited  a 
disapprobation  even  in  friendly  minds,  which  nothing  but  the  read- 
ing of  the  book  will  cure.  But  time  and  truth  will  at  length  cor- 
rect error. 

Our  countrymen  are  so  much  occupied  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
life,  that  they  have  little  time  to  write  or  invent.  A  good  inven- 
tion here,  therefore,  is  such  a  rarity  as  it  is  lawful  to  offer  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  friend.  A  Mr.  Hawkins  of  Frankford,  near 
Philadelphia,  has  invented  a  machine  which  he  calls  a  polygraph, 
and  which  carries  two,  three,  or  four  pens.  Thai  of  two  pens, 
with  which  I  am  now  writing,  is  best;  and  is  so  perfect  that  I  have 
laid  aside  the  copying-press,  for  a  twelve  month  past,  and  write 
always  with  the  polygraph.  I  have  directed  one  to  be  made,  of 
whiqh  I  ask  your  acceptance.  By  what  conveyance  I  shall  send 
it  while  Havre  is  blockaded,  I  do  not  yet  know.  1  think  you  will 
be  pleased  with  it,  and  will  use  it  habitually  as  I  do ;  because  it 
requires  only  that  degree  of  mechanical  attention  which  I  know 
'you  to  possess.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  M.  Cabanis  is  engaged  in 
writing  on  the  reformation  of  medicine.  It  needs  the  hand  of  a 
reformer,  and  cannot  be  in  better  hands  than  his.  Will  you  per- 
mit my  respects  to  him  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Roche  to  find  a  place 
here. 

A  word  now  on  our  political  state.  The  two  parties  which  pre- 
vailed with  so  much  violence  when  you  were  here,  are  almost 
wholly  melted  into  one.  At  the  late  Presidential  election  I  have 
received  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes  against  fourteen  only. 
Connecucut  is  still  federal  by  a  small  majority ;  and  Delaware  on 
a  poise,  as  she  has  been  since  1 775,  and  will  be  till  Anglomany  with 
her  yields  to  Americanism.  Connecticut  will  be  with  us  in  a 
a  short  time.     Though  the  people  in  mass  have  joined  us,  their 
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leaders  had  commuted  themselves  loo  far  to  retract.  Pride  keeps 
tl^em  hostile ;  they  brood  over  their  angry  passions,  and  give  them 
vent  in  the  newspapers  which  iney  maintain.  They  still  make  as 
much  noise  as  if  they  were  the  whole  nation.  Unfortunately, 
these  being  the  mercantile  papers,  published  chiefly  in  the  sea 
ports,  are  the  only  ones  which  find  their  way  to  Europe,  and 
make  very  false  impressions  there.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the 
late  derangement  of  your  health  is  going  off,  and  that  you  are  re- 
established. I  sincerely  pray  for  the  continuance  of  that  blessing, 
and  with  my  affectionate  salutations,  tender  you  assurances  of 
great  respect  and  attachment. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

P.  S.  The  sheets  which  you  receive  are  those  of  the  copying 
pen  of  the  polygraph,  not  of  the  one  with  which  I  have  written. 


LETTER    XXI. 


TO   JUDGE   TYLER. 


Monticello,  March  29, 1805. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  17th  found  me  on  a  short  visit  to  this  place, 
and  I  observe  in  it  with  great  pleasure  a  continuance  of  you  appro- 
bation of  the  course  we  are  pursuing,  and  particularly  the  satisfaction 
you  express  with  the  last  inaugural  address.  The  first  was,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  all  profession  and  promise.  Performance, 
therefore,  seemed  to  be  the  proper  office  of  the  second.  But  the 
occasion  restricted  me  to  mention  only  the  most  prominent  heads, 
and  the  strongest  justification  of  these  in  the  fewest  words  possir 
ble.  The  crusade  preached  against  philosophy  by  the  modern 
disciples  of  steady  habits,  induced  me  to  dwell  more  in  shewing 
its  effect  with  the  Indians  than  the  subject  otherwise  justified. 

The  war  with  Tripoli  stands  on  two  grounds  of  fact.  1st.  It  is 
made  known  to  us  by  our  agents  with  the  three  other  Barbary 
States,  that  they  only  wait  to  see  the  event  of  this,  to  shape  their 
conduct  accordingly.  If  the  war  is  ended  by  additional  tribute, 
they  mean  to  offer  us  the  same  alternative.  2ndly.  If  peace  was 
made,  we  should  still,  and  shall  ever,  be  obliged  to  keep  a  frigate 
m  the  Mediterranean  to  overawe  rupture,  or  we  must  abandon  that 
market.  Our  intenuon  in  sending  Morris  with  a  respectable  force, 
was  to  try  whether  peace  could  be  forced  by  a  coercive  enterprise 
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on  their  town.  His  inexecution  of  orders  baffled  that  effort. 
Having  broke  him,  we  try  the  same  experiment  under  a  better 
commander.  If  in  the  course  of  the  summer  they  cannot  pro- 
duce peace,  we  shall  recall  our  force,  except  one  frigate  and  two 
small  vessels,  which  will  keep  up  a  perpetual  blockade.  Such  a 
blockade  will  cost  us  no  more  than  a  state  of  peace,  and  will  save  us 
from  increased  tributes,  and  the  disgrace  attached  to  them.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  the  example  we  have  set,  begins  already  to 
work  on  the  dispositions  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  that  degrading  yoke.  Should  we  produce  such 
a  revolution  there,  we  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  what  we  have 
done.  Accept  my  friendly  salutations,  and  assurances  of  great 
respect  and  esteem. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   XXII. 


TO  DOCTOR  LOGAN. 


irch  29, 1805. 


Dear  Sir, 
*        *         * 


Washington,  May  11, 1605. 
*         *         *         at 


I  see  with  infinite  pain  the  bloody  schism  which  has  taken  place 
among  our  friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  will  pro- 
bably take  place  in  other  States.  The  main  body  of  both  sections 
mean  well,  but  their  good  intentions  will  produce  great  public  evil. 
The  minority,  whichever  section  shall  be  the  minority,  will  end 
in  coalition  with  the  federalists,  and  some  cor  promise  of  princi- 
ple ;  because  these  will  not  sell  their  aid  for  nothing.  Republi- 
canism will  thus  lose,  and  royalism  gain,  some  portion  of  that 
ground  which  we  thought,  we  had  rescued  to  good  government. 
I  do  not  express  my  sense  of  our  misfortunes  from  any  idea  that 
they  are  remediable.  I  know  that  the  passions  of  men  will  take 
their  course,  that  they  are  not  to  be  controlled  but  by  despotism, 
and  that  this  melancholy  truth  is  the  pretext  for  despotism.  The 
duty  of  an  upright  administration  is  to  pursue  its  course  steadily, 
to  know  nothing  of  these  family  dissensions,  and  to  cherish  the 
good  principles  of  both  parties.  The  war  ad  internedonem  which 
we  have  waged  against  federalism,  has  filled  our  latter  times 
with  strife  and  unhappiness.  We  have  met  it,  with  pain  indeed, 
but  with  firmness,  because  we  believed  it  the  last  convulsive  effort 
of  that  Hydra,  which  in  earlier  times  wc  had  conquered  in  the 
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field.  But  if  any  degeneracy  of  principle  should  ever  render  it 
necessary  to  give  ascendancy  to  one  of  the  rising  sections  over  the 
other,  I  thank  my  God  it  will  fall  to  some  other  to  perform,  that 
operation.  The  only  cordial  I  wish  to  carry  into  my  retirement, 
is  the  undivided  good  will  of  all  those  with  whom  I  have  acted. 

Present  me  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Logan,  and  accept  my  salu- 
tations, and  assurances  of  constant  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XXIII. 


TO    JUDGE    SULLIVAN. 


Washington,  May  21,  1805, 

Dear  Sir, 

An  accumulation  of  business,  which  I  found  on  my  return  here 
from  a  short  visit  to  Monticello,  has  prevented  till  now  my  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  favor  of  the  14th  ultimo.  This  delay  has  given 
time  to  see  the  result  of  the  contest  in  your  State,  and  I  cannot  but 
congratulate  you  on  the  advance  it  manifests,  and  the  certain 
prospect  it  offers  that  another  year  restores  Massachusetts  to  the 
general  body  of  the  nation.  You  have  indeed  received  the  fede- 
ral unction  of  lying  and  slandering.  But  who  has  not  ?  Who  will 
ever  again  come  into  eminent  office,  unannointed  with  this  chrism  ? 
If  seems  to  be  fixed  that  falsehood  and  calumny  are  to  be  their 
ordinary  "engines  of  opposition ;  engines  which  will  not  be  entirely 
without  effect.  The  circle  of  characters  equal  to  the  first  stations 
is  not  too  large,  and  will  be  lessened  by  the  voluntary  retreat  of 
those  whose  sensibilities  are  stronger  than  their  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  public  opinion.  I  certainly  have  known,  and  still  know, 
characters  eminently  qualified  for  the  most  exalted  trusts,  who 
could  not  bear  up  against  the  brutal  hackings  and  hewings  of  these 
heroes  of  Billingsgate.  I  may  say,  from  intimate  knowledge,  that 
we  should  have  lost  the  services  of  the  greatest  character  of  our 
country,  had  he  been  assailed  with  the  degree  of  abandoned  licen- 
tiousness now  practised.  The  torture  he  felt  under  rare  and  slight 
attacks,  proved  that  under  those  of  which  the  federal  bands  have 
shewn  themselves  capable,  he  would  have  thrown  up  the  helm  in 
a  burst  of  indignation.  Yet  this  effect  of  sensibility  must  not  be 
yielded  to.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  frightened  from  our  post 
by  mere  lying,  surely  the  enemy  will  use  that  weapon ;  for  what 
one  so  cheap  to  those  of  whose  system  of  politics  morality  makes 
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no  part  ?  The  patriot,  like  the  Christian,  must  learn  that  to  bear 
revilings  and  persecutions  is  a  part  of  his  duty ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  trial  is  severe,  firmness  under  it  becomes  more  requisite 
and  praiseworthy.  It  requires,  indeed,  self  command.  But  that 
will  be  fortified  in  proportion  as  the  calls  for  its  exercise  are  re- 
peated. In  this  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  your 
good  example.  To  the  other  falsehoods  they  have  brought  for- 
ward, should  they  add,  as  you  expect,  insinuations  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  you  from  the  administration  generally,  or  myself  par- 
ticularly, it  wiU,  like  their  other  falsehoods,  produce  in  the  public 

mind  a  contrary  inference. 

********* 

I  tender  you  my  friendly  and  respectful  salutations. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XXIV. 


TO   THOMAS    PAtNE. 

Washington,  June  5, 1805. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letters,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  the  last  of  them  dated  April  the  20th, 
were  received  April  the  26th.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  retire- 
ment to  your  farm,  and  still  more  that  it  is  of  a  character  so  wor- 
thy of  your  attention.  I  much  doubt  whether  the  open  room  on 
your  second  story  will  answer  your  expectations.  There  will  be 
a  few  days  in  the  year  in  which  it  will  be  delightful,  but  not  many. 
Nothing  but  trees,  or  Venetian  blinds,  can  protect  it  from  the  sun. 
Tlie  semi-cylindrical  roof  you  propose  will  have  advantages.  You 
know  it  has  been  practised  on  the  cloth  market  at  Paris.  De 
Lorme,  the  inventor,  shews  many  forms  of  roofs  in  his  book  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  I  have  used  it  at  home  for  a  dome,  being 
one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  of  an  oblong  octagon,  and  in  the 
capitol  we  unite  two  quadrants  of  a  sphere  by  a  semi-cylinder : 
all  framed  in  De  Lorme's  manner.  How  has  your  planmg  ma- 
chine answered }  Has  it  been  tried  and  persevered  in  by  any 
workman  ? 

France  has  become  so  jealous  of  our  conduct  as  to  St.  Do- 
mingo (which  in  truth  is  only  the  conduct  of  our  merchants)  that 
the  offer  to  become  a  mediator  would  only  confirm  her  suspicions. 
Buonaparte,  however,  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  paragraph  in  my 
message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  that  commerce.    With  re- 
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spect  to  the  German  redemptioners,  you  know  I  can  do  nothing 
unless  authorised  by  law.  It  would  be  made  a  question  in  Con- 
gress, whether  any  of  the  enumerated  objects  to  which  the  consti- 
tution authorises  the  money  of  the  Union  to  be  applied,  would 
cover  an  expenditure  for  importing  settlers  to  Orleans.  The  letter 
of  the  revolutionary  serjeant  was  attended  to  by  General  Dearborne, 
who  wrote  to  him  informing  him  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  his  land. 

Doctor  Eustis'  observation  to  you,  that  *  certain  paragraphs  in 
the  National  Intelligencer'  respecting  my  letter  to  you,  '  supposed 
to  be  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  direction,  had  embarrassed  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's friends  in  Massachusetts;  that  they  appeared  like  a  half 
denial  of  the  letter,  or  as  if  there  was  something  in  it  not  proper  to  be 
owned,  or  that  needed  an  apology,'  is  one  of  those  mysterious 
half  confidences  difficult  to  be  understood.  That  tory  printers 
should  think  it  advantageous  to  identify  me  with  that  paper,  the 
Aurora,  &;c.  in  order  to  obtain  ground  for  abusing  me,  is  perhaps 
fair  warfare.  But  that  any  one  who  knows  me  personally  should 
listen  one  moment  to  such  an  insinuation,  is  what  I  did  not  expect. 
1  neither  have,  nor  ever  had,  any  more  connection  with  those  pa- 
pers than  our  antipodes  have ;  nor  know  what  is  to  be  in  them 
until  I  see  it  in  them,  except  proclamations  and  other  documents 
sent  for  publication.  The  friends  in  Massachusetts  wiio  could  be 
embcrrassed  by  so  weak  a  weapon  as  this,  must  be  feeble  friends 
indeed.  With  respect  to  the-  letter,  I  never  hesitated  to  avow 
and  to  justify  it  in  conversation.  In  no  other  way  do  I  trouble 
myself  to  contradict  any  thing  which  is  said.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, there  were  certain  anomalies  in  the  motions  of  some  of  our 
friends,  which  events  have  at  length  reduced  to  regularity. 

It  seems  very  difficult  to  find  out  what  turn  things  are  to  take 
in  Europe.  I  suppose  it  depends  on  Austria,  which,  knowing  it  is 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  receiving  the  first  hard  blows,  is  cautious  of 
entering  into  a  coalition.  As  to  France  and  England  we  can 
have  but  one  wish,  that  they  may  disable  one  another  from  injur- 
ing others. 

Accept  my  friendly  salutations,  and  assurances  of  esteem  and 
respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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[The  following,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  Author,  is  inserted  in 
his  MS.  of  this  period.  Whether  it  was  -published,  or  where, 
is  not  stated.] 

Richmond,  1780,  December  31.  At  8  A.  M.  the  Governor 
receives  the  first  intelligence  that  twenty-seven  sail  of  ships  had 
entered  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  were  in  the  morning  of  the  29th 
just  below  Willoughby's  point  (the  southern  cape  of  James  river) ; 
their  destination  unknown. 

1781,  January  2.  At  10  A.  M.  information  received  that  they 
had  entered  James  river,  their  advance  being  at  Warrasqueak 
bay.  Orders  were  immediately  given  for  calliijg  in  the  militia, 
one  fourth  from  some,  and  one  half  from  other  counties.  The 
members  of  the  legislature,  which  rises  this  day,  are  the  bearers 
of  the  orders  to  their  respective  counties.  The  Governor  directs 
the  removal  of  the  records  into  the  country,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  military  stores  frcm  Richmond  to  Westham  (on  the 
river  seven  miles  above)  ;  there  to  be  carried  across  the  river. 

January  3.  At  8  P.  M.  the  enemy  are  said  to  be  a  little  below 
Jamestown  ;  convenient  for  landing,  if  Williamsburg  is  their  object. 

January  4.  At  5  A.  M.  information  is  received  that  they  had 
passed  Kennon's  and  Hood"  the  evening  before,  with  a  strong 
easterly  wind,  which  deterni  .les  their  object  to  be  either  Peters- 
burg or  Richmond.  The  Governor  now  calls  in  the  whole  militia 
from  the  adjacent  counties. 

At  5  P.  M.  information,  that  at  2  P.  M.  they  werj  landed  and 
drawn  up  at  Westover  (on  ihe  north  side  of  the  river,  and  twenty- 
five  miles  below  Richmond)  ;  and  consequently  Richmond  their 
destination.  Orders  are  now  given  to  discontinue  wagoning  the 
military  stores  from  Richmond  to  Westham,  and  to  throw  them 
across  the  river  directly  at  Richmond. 

The  Governor  having  attended  to  this  till  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
the  night,  then  rode  up  to  the  foundery  (one  mile  below  West- 
ham), ordered  Captains  Boush  and  Irish,  and  Mr.  Ilylion  to  con- 
tinue all  niglit  wagoning  to  Westham  the  arms  and  stores  still  at 
tlie  foundery,  to  be  thrown  across  the  river  at  Westham,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Westham  to  urge  the  pressing  the  transportation  there 
across  tlie  river,  and  thence  went  to  Tuckahoe  (eight  miles  above 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river)  to  see  after  his  family,  which 
he  had  sent  that  far  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  arrived  there 
at  1  o'clock  in  the  night. 

January  5.  Early  in  the  morning,  he  carried  his  family  across 
the  river  there,  and    ^ending  them  to  Fine  creek  (eight  miles 
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higher  up)  went  himself  to  Britton's  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
(opposite  to  Westham).  Finding  the  arms,  &c.  in  a  heap  near  the 
shore,  and  exposed  to  be  destroyed  by  cannon  from  the  north 
bank,  he  had  them  removed  under  cover  of  a  point  of  land  near 
by.  He  proceeded  to  Manchester,  (opposite  to  Richmond.) 
The  enemy  had  arrived  at  Richmond  at  1  P.  M.  Having  found 
that  nearly  the  whole  arms  had  been  got  there  from  Richmond, 
he  set  out  for  Chetwood's  to  meet  with  Baron  Steuben,  who  had 
appointed  that  place  as  a  rendezvous  and  head  quarters  ;  but  not 
finding  him  there,  and  understanding  he  would  be  at  Colonel 
Fleming's,  (six  miles  above  Britton's)  he  proceeded  thither. 
The  enemy  had  now  a  detachment  at  Westham,  and  sent  a  de- 
putation from  the  city  of  Richmond  to  the  Governor,  at  Colonel 
Fleming's,  to  propose  terms  for  ransoming  tlie  safety  of  the  city, 
which  terms  he  rejected. 

January  6.  The  Governor  returned  to  Brit^on'^,  had  measures 
taken  more  effecfuiilly  to  secure  the  book?  and  papers  there. 
The  enemy,  having  brrnt  some  houses  and  stores,  left  Richmond 
after  twenty-four  hours'  stay  there,  and  encamped  at  Four  Mile 
creek  (eight  or  ten  miles  below) ;  and  the  Governor  went  to  look 
to  his  family  at  Fine  creek. 

January  7.  He  returned  to  Britton's  to  see  further  to  the  arms 
there,  exposed  on  the  ground  to  heavy  rains  which  had  fal- 
len the  night  before,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Manchester,  and 
lodged  there.     The  enemy  encamped  at  Westover. 

January  8.  At  half  after  7,  A.  M.  he  crossed  over  to  Rich- 
mond, and  resumed  his  residence  there.  The  enemy  are  still 
retained  in  their  encampment  at  Westover  by  an  easterly  wind. 
Colonel  John  Nicholas  has  now  three  hundred  militia  at  the  Fo- 
rest (six  miles  off  from  Westover) ;  General  Nelson,  two  hundred 
at  Charles  city  Court  House  (eight  miles  below  Westover)  ;  Gib- 
son, one  thousand,  and  Baron  Steuben,  eight  hundred,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river. 

January  9.     The  enemy  are  still  encamped  at  Westover. 

January  10.  At  1  P.  M.  they  embark  :  and  the  wind  having 
shifted  a  little  to  the  north  of  west,  and  pretty  fresh,  they  fall 
down  the  river.  Baron  Steuben  marches  for  Hood's,  where  their 
passage  may  be  checked.  He  reaches  Bland's  mills  in  the  even- 
ing, within  nine  miles  of  Hood's. 

January  11.  At  8  A.  M.  the  wind  due  west  and  strong,  they 
make  good  their  retreat. 

During  this  period,  time  and  place  have  been  minutely  cited, 
in  order  that  those  who  think  there  was  any  remissness  in  the 
movements  of  the  Governor,  may  lay  their  finger  on  the  point) 
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and  say,  when  and  where  it  was.     HOTeafier  less  detail  will  suffice. 

Soon  after  this,  General  Phillips  having  joined  Arnold  v/ith  a 
reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men,  they  advanced  again  up  to 
Petersburg,  and  about  the  last  of  April,  to  Manchester.  The  Go- 
vernor had  remained  constantly  in  and  about  Richmond,  exert- 
ing all  his  powers  for  collecting  militia,  and  providing  such  means 
for  the  defence  of  the  State  as  its  exhausted  resources  admitted. 
Never  assuming  a  guard,  and  with  only  the  river  between  him 
and  the  enemy,  his  lodgings  were  frequently  within  four,  five  or 
six  miles  of  them. 

M.  de  la  Fayette  about  this  time  arrived  at  Richmond  with  , 
some  continental  troops,  with  which,  and  the  militia  collected, 
he  continued  to  occupy  that  place,  and  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  while  Phillips  and  Arnold  held  Manchester  and  the  south 
bank.  But  Lord  Cornwallis,  about  th6  middle  of  May,  joining 
them  with  the  main  southern  array,  M.  de  la  Fayette  was  obliged 
to  retire.  The  enemy  crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  up  into 
the  country  about  fifty  miles,  and  within  thirty  miles  of  Charlottes- 
ville, at  which  place  the  legislature  being  to  meet  in  June,  the 
Governor  proceeded  to  his  seat  at  Monticello,  two  or  three  miles 
from  it.  His  office  was  now  near  expiring,  the  country  under  in- 
vasion by  a  powerful  army,  no  services  but  military  of  any  avail ; 
unprepared  by  his  line  of  life  and  education  for  the  command  of 
armies,  he  believed  it  right  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  talents  bet- 
ter fitted  than  his  own  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  coun- 
try was  placed.  He  therefore  himself  proposed  to  his  friends  in 
the  legislature,  that  General  Nelson,  who  commanded  the  militia 
of  the  State,  should  be  appointed  Governor,  as  he  was  sensible 
that  the  union  of  the  civil  and  military  power  in  the  same  hands, 
at  this  time,  would  greatly  facilitate  military  measures.  This  ap- 
pointment accordingly  took  place  on  the  12th  of  June,  1781. 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  his  office  having  actually 
expired,  and  no  successor  yet  in  place.  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  his 
regiment  of  horse,  was  detached  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  surprise 
Mr.  Jeflferson  (whom  they  thought  still  in  office)  and  the  legisla- 
ture now  sitting  in  Charlottesville.  The  Speakers  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  some  other  members  of  the  legislature  were  lodging 
^ith  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  Tarleton,  early  in  the  morning, 
(June  23,  I  believe)  when  within  ten  miles  of  that  place,  detached 
a  company  of  horse  to  secure  him  and  his  guests,  and  proceeded 
himself  rapidly  with  his  main  body  to  Charlottesville,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  the  legislature  unapprised  of  his  movement.  No- 
tice of  it,  however,  had  been  brought  both  to  Monticello  and 
Charlottesville,  about  sunrise.     The  Speakers,   wi»Ji   their   col- 
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leagues,  returned  to  Charlottesville,  and,  with  the  other  memhers  of 
the  legislature,  had  barely  time  to  get  out  of  his  way.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son sent  ofFhis  family,  to  secure  them  from  danger,  and  was  himself 
still  at  Monticello  making  arrangements  for  his  own  departure, 
when  lieutenant  Hudson  arrived  there  at  half  speed,  and  inform- 
ed him  the  enemy  were  then  ascending  the  hill  of  Monticello. 
He  departed  immediately,  and  knowing  that  he  would  be  pursued 
if  he  took  the  high  road,  he  plunged  into  the  woods  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain,  where  being  at  once  safe,  he  proceeded  to  overtake 
his  family.  This  is  the  famous  adventure  of  Carter's  mountain, 
which  has  been  so  often  resounded  through  the  slanderous  chro- 
nicles of  federalism.  But  they  have  taken  care  never  to  detail 
the  facts,  lest  these  should  shew  that  this  favorite  charge  amounted 
to  nothing  more,  than  that  he  did  not  remain  in  his  house,  and 
there  singly  fight  a  whole  troop  of  horse,  or  suffer  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner.  Having  accompanied  his  family  one  day's  jour- 
ney, he  returned  to  Monticello.  Tarieton  had  retired  after 
eighteen  hours'  stay  in  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson  then  rejoined 
his  family,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  an  estate  he  had  in  Bed- 
ford, about  eighty  miles  southwest,  where  riding  in  his  farm  some- 
tindi'e  after,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  disabled  from  riding 
on  horse  back  for  a  considerable  time.  But  Mr.  Turner  finds  it 
more  convenient  to  give  him  this  fall  in  his  retreat  before  Tarieton, 
which  had  happened  some  weeks  before,  as  a  proof  that  he  with- 
drew from  a  troop  of  horse  with  a  precipitancy  which  Don  Quix- 
otte  would  not  have  practised. 

The  facts  here  stated  most  particularly,  with  date  of  time  and 
place,  are  taken  from  the  notes  made  by  the  writer  hereof,  for  his 
own  satisfaction  at  the  time :  the  others  are  from  memoiy,  but  so 
well  recollected  that  he  is  satisfied  there  is  no  material  fact  mis- 
stated. Should  any  person  undertake  to  contradict  any  particular, 
on  evidence  which  may  at  all  merit  the  public  respect,  the  writer 
will  take  the  trouble  (though  not  at  all  in  ihe  best  situation  for  it) 
to  produce  the  proofs  in  support  of  it.  He  finds,  indeed,  that  of 
the  persons  whom  he  recollects  to  have  been  present  on  these  oc- 
casions, few  have  survived  the  intermediate  lapse  of  four  and 
twenty  years.  Yet  he  trusts  that  some,  as  well  as  himself,  are  yet 
among  the  living ;  and  he  is  positively  certain  that  no  man  can 
falsify  any  material  fact  here  stated.  He  well  remembers,  indeed, 
that  there  were  then,  as  there  are  at  all  times,  some  who  blamed 
every  thing  done  contrary  to  their  own  opinion,  although  their 
opinions  were  formed  on  a  very  partial  knowledge  of  facts.  The 
censures  which  have  been  hazarded  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Turner, 
ate  nothing  but  revivals  of  these  half-informed  opinions.     Mr. 
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George  Nicholas,  tlien  a  very  young  raan,  but  always  a  very  ho- 
nest one,  was  prompted  by  lliese  persons  to  bring  specific  charges 
against  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  heads  of  these,  in  writing,  were  cora- 
municated  through  a  mutual  friend  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  com- 
mitted to  writing  ^Iso  tlie  heads  of  justification  on  each  of  them. 
I  well  remember  this  paper,  and  believe  the  original  of  it  still 
exists ;  and  though  framed  when  every  real  fact  was  fresh  in  the 
knowledge  of  every  one,  this  fabricated  flight  from  Richmond 
was  not  among  the  charges  stated  in  this  paper,  nor  any  charge 
against  Mr.  Jefferson  for  not  fighting,  singly,  the  troop  of  horse. 
Mr.  Nicholas  candidly  relinquished  further  proceeding.  The 
House  of  Representatives  of  Virginia  pronounced  an  honorable 
sentence  of  entire  approbation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  conduct,  and  so. 
much  the  more  honorable,  as  themselves  had  been  witnesses  to  it. 
And  Mr.  George  Nicholas  took  a  conspicuous  occasion  afterwards, 
of  his  own  free  will,  and  when  the  matter  was  entirely  at  rest,  to 
retract  publicly  the  erroneous  opinions  he  had  been  led  into  on 
that  occasion,  and  to  make  just  reparation  by  a  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  them.  "^  V 
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TO   DOCTORS    ROGERS    AND    SLAUGHTER. 


A     ,     ^  Washington,  March  2,  1806. 

"Gentlemen,         *  ^ 

I  have  received  the  favor  of  your  letter  of  February  the  2nd, 
and  read  with  thankfulness  its  obliging  expressions  respecting  my- 
self. I  regret  that  the  object  of  a  letter  from  persons  whom  I  so 
much  esteem,  and  patronised  by  so  many  other  respectable  names, 
should  l^e  beyond  tiie  law  which  a  mature  consideration  of  circum- 
stances has  prescribed  for  my  conduct.  I  deem  it  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  his  income  for  charita- 
ble purposes;  and  that  it  is  his  further  duty  to  see  it  so  applied  as 
to  do  the  most  good  of  which  it  is  CL,jable.  This  I  believe  to 
be  best  insured,  by  keeping  within  the  circle  of  his  own  inquiry 
and  information,  the  subjects  o(  distress  to  whose  relief  his  contri- 
butions shall  be  applied.  If  this  rule  be  reasonable  in  private 
life,  it  becomes  ^  necessary  in  ray  situation,  tiiat  to  relinquish  it 
would  leave  me  without  rule  or  compass.  The  applications  of  this 
kind  from  different  parts  of  our  own,  and  from  foreign  countiies. 
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are  far  beyond  any  resoi'rces  within  my  command.  The  mission 
of  Serampore,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  object  of  the  present  ap- 
plication, is  but  one  of  many  items.  However  disposed  the  mind 
may  feel  to  unlimited  good,  our  means  having  limits,  we  are  neces- 
sarily circumscribed  by  them.  They  are  too  narrow  to  relieve 
even  the  distresses  under  own  eye:  and  to  desert  these  for  others 
which  we  neither  see  nor  know,  is  to  omit  doing  a  certain  good 
for  one  which  is  uncertain.  I  know,  indeed,  there  have  been 
splendid  associations  for  effecting  benevolent  purposes  in  remote 
regions  of  the  earth.  But  no  experience  of  their  effect  has 
proved  that  more  good  would  ^.ot  have  been  done  by  the  same 
means  employed  nearer  home.  In  explaining,  however,  my  own 
motives  of  action,  1  must  not  be  understood  as  impeaching  those 
of  others.  Their  views  are  those  of  an  expanded  liberality. 
Mine  may  be  too  much  restrained  by  the  law  of  usefulness.  But 
it  is  a  law  to  me,  and  with  minds  like  yours,  will  be  felt  as  a  justi- 
fication. With  this  apology,  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  salutations, 
and  assurances  of  high  esteem  and  respect. 

y  Th:  Jefferson. 

.   *•      *  '-If       .      "     f'*" 
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TO    MR.    DUANE. 
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♦^         *^  .     '      "■'  Washington,  March  22,  1806. 

I  thank  you,  my  good  Sir,  cordially,  for  your  letter  of  the  12th, 
which  however  I  did  not  receive  till  the  20th.     It  is  a  proof  of  ' 
sincerity,  which  I  value  above  all  things ;  as,  between  those  who 
practise  it,  falsehood  and  malice  work  their  efforts  in  vain.     There  . 
is  an  enemy  somewhere  endeavoring  to  sow  discord  among  us.   * 
Instead  of  listening  first,  then  doubting,  and  lastly  believing  anile 
tales  handed  round  without  an  atom  of  evidence,  if  ray  friends   * 
will  address  themselves  to  me  directly,  as  you  have  done,  they  * 
shall  be  informed  with  frankness  and  thankfulness.     There  is  not   " 
a  truth  on  earth  which  I  fear  or  would  disguise.     But  secret 
slanders  cannot  be  disarmed,  because  they  are  secret.     Although 
you  desire  no  answer,  I  shall  give  you  one  to  those  articles  admit- 
ting a  short  answer,  reserving  those  which  require  more  explana- 
tion than  the  compass  of  a  letter  admits,  to  cqnver^tion  On  youf^  * 
arrival  here.     And  as  I  write  this  for  your  personal  satisfaction,  I 
rely  that  my  letter  will,  under  no  circumstances,  be  communicated 
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to  any  mortal,  because  you  well  know  how  every  syllable  from  me 
is  distorted  by  the  ingenuity  of  political  enemies. 

In  the  first  place,  dien,  I  have  had  less  communication,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  republicans  of  the  east,  this  session,  than  I 
ever  had  before.  This  has  proceeded  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, not  from  design.  And  if  there  be  any  coolness  between 
those  of  the  south  and  myself,  it  has  not  been  from  me  towards 
them.  Certainly  there  has  been  no  other  reserve,  than  to  avoid 
taking  part  in  the  divisions  among  our  friends.  That  Mr.  R.  has 
openly  attacked  the  administration  is  sufficiently  known.  We 
were  not  disposed  to  join  in  league  with  Britain,  under  any  belief  . 
that  she  is  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  to  enter  into 
war  with  Spain,  and  consequently  France.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives were  in  the  same  sentiment,  when  they  rejected  Mr. 
R's  resolutions  for  raising  a  body  of  regular  troops  for  the  western 
service.  We  are  for  a  peaceable  accommodation  with  all  those 
nations,  if  it  can  be  effected  honorably.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  the 
only  ground  of'his  alienation;  but  which  side  retains  its  orthodoxy, 
the  vote  of  ^.eighty-seven  to  eleven  republicans  may  satisfy  you : 
but'you  will  better  satisfy  yourself  on  coming  here,  where  alone 
the  true  state  of  things  can  be  known,  and  where  you  will  see 
republicanism  as  solidly  embodied  on  all  essential  points,  as  you  ' 
eyer  saw  it  on  any  occasion. 

*  That  there  is  only  one  minister  who  is  not  opposed  to  me,  is  to- 
tally unfounded.  There  never  was  a  more  harmonious,  a  more  cor- 
dial administration,  nor  ever  a  itioment  when  it  has  been  otherwise. 
And  while  differences  of  opinion  have  been  always  rare  among  us, 
I  can  afiirm,  that  as  to  present  matters,  there  was  not  a  single 
paragrapl^  in  my  message  to  Congress,  or  those  supplementary  to 
it,  in  which  there  was  not  a  unanimity  of  concurrence  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administration^  The  fact  is,  that  in  ordinary  affairs 
every  head  of  a  department  consults  me  on  those  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  ^here  any  thing  arises  too  difficult  or  important  to  be 
decided  between  us,  the  consuhation  becomes  general. 

That  there  is  an  ostensible  cabinet  and  a  concealed  one,  a  pub- 
lic profession  and  concealed  counteraction,  is  false. 

That  I  have  denounced  republicans  by  the  epithet  of  Jacobins, 
and  declared  I  would  appoint  none  but  those  called  moderates  of 
both  parties,  and  that  I  have  avowed  or  entertain  any  predilection 
for  those  called  the  third  party,  or  Quids,  is  in  every  titfle  of  it 
false.  *  '     "  ''  *f. 

That  the  expedition  of  Miranda  was  countenanced  b/me,  is 
an  absolute  falsehood,  let  it  have  gone  from  whom  it  might;  and  I 
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am  satisfied  it  is  equally  so  as  to  Mr.  Madison.     To  know  as  much 
of  it  as  we  could  was  our  duty,  but  not  to  encourage  it. 

Our  situation  is  difficult ;  and  whatever  we  do  is  liable  to  the 
criticisms  of  those  who  wish  to  represent  it  awry.  If  we  recom- 
mend measures  in  a  public  message,  it  may  be  said  that  members 
are  not  sent  here  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  President,  or  to 
register  the  edicts  of  a  sovereign.  If  we  express  opinions  in 
conversation,  we  have  then  our  Charles  Jenkinsons,  and  back  door 
counsellors.  If  we  say  nothing,  '  we  have  no  opinions,  no  plans, 
no  cabinet.'  In  truth  it  is  the  fable  of  the  old  man,  his  son  and 
ass,  over  again. 

These  are  short  facts  which  may  suffice  to  inspire  you  with 
caution,  until  you  can  come  here  and  examine  for  yourself.  No 
other  information  can  give  you  a  true  insight  into  the  state  of 
things;  but  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  them  when 
on  the  spot.  In  the  mean  time,  accept  my  friendly  salutations  and 
cordial  good  wishes. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER     XXVII. 


TO    WILSON    C.    NICHOLAS.- 


-(  ConJideniia(i) 


*  .  •        Washington,  March  24,  1806. 

Dear  Sir,'  , 

A  last  effort  at  friendly  settlement  with  Spain  is  proposed  to  be 
made  at  Paris,  and  under  the  auspices  of  France.  Fpr  this  pur- 
pose. General  Armstrong  and  M^.  Bowdoin  (both  now  at  Paris)  have 
been  appointed  joint  commissioners  :  but  such  a  cloud  of  dissatisr 
faction  rests  on  General  Armstrong  in  the  minds  of  many  persons, 
on  account  of  a  late  occurrence  stated  in  all  the  public  papers,  tKfat 
we  have  in  contemplation  to  add  a  third  commissioner,  in  order  to 
give  the  necessary  measure  of  public  confidence  to  the  commis- 
sion. Of  these  two  gentlemen,  one  being  of  Massachusetts  and 
one  of  New  York,  it  is  thought  the  third  should  be  a  southern 
man ;  and  the  rather,  as  the  interests  to  be  negotiated  are  almost 
entirely  southern  and  western.  This  addition  is  not  yet  ultimately 
decided  on ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  will  be  adopted.  Un- 
der this  expectation,  and  my  nvish  that  you  may  be  willing  to  un- 
dertake it,  I  give  you  the  earliest  possible  intimation  of  it,  that  you 
vnay  be  preparing  both  your  mind  and  your  measures  for  the  mis- 
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sion.  The  departure  would  be  required  to  be  very  prompt; 
though  the  absence,  I  tliink,  will  not  be  long,  Bonaparte  not  being 
in  the  practice  of  procrastination.  This  particular  consideration 
will,  I  hope,  reconcile  tlie  voyage  to  your  affairs  and  your  feelings. 
The  allowance  to  an  extra  mission,  is  salary  from  the  day  of  leav- 
ing home,  and  expenses  to  the  place  of  destination,  or  in  lieu  of 
the  latter  and  to  avoid  settlements,  a  competent  fixed  sum  may 
be  given.  For  the  return,  a  continuance  of  the  salary  for  three 
months  after  fulfilment  of  the  commission.  Be  so  good  as  to  make 
up  your  mind  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  answer  me  as  early  as 
possible.  Consider  the  measure  as  proposed  provisionally  only, 
^  and  not  to  be  communicated  to  any  mortal  until  we  see  it  proper. 
Affectionate  salutations. 

Th:  Jeffersoi?. 
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LETTER    XXVIII. 

TO    WILSON    C.    NICHOLAS. 

Washington,  April  13,  180G. 

Dear  Sir, 

*  The  situation  of  your  affairs  certainly  furnishes  good  cause  for 
your  not  acceding  to  my  proposition  of  a  special  mission  to  Eu- 
rope. My  only  hope  had  been,  that  they  could  have  gone  on  one 
,  summer  without  you.  An  unjust  hostility  against  General  Arm- 
strong will,  I  am  afraid,  shew  itself  whenever  any  treaty  made  by 
him  shall  be  offered  for  ratification.  I  wished,  tiierefore,  to  pro- 
vide against  this,  by  joining  a  person  who  would  have  united  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  Senate.  General  Smith  was  so  promi- 
nent in  the  opposition  to  Armstrong,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  act  together.  We  conclude,  therefore,  to  leave  the 
matter  with  Armstrong  and  Bowdoin.  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  I 
wish  sincerely  you  were  back  in  the  Senate ;  and  that  you  would 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  get  yourself  there.  Perhaps,  as  a 
preliminary,  you  should  go  to  our  legislature.  Giles'  absence  has 
been  a  most  serious  misfortune.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  means 
well.  But  Tracy  and  Bayard  are  too  dexterous  for  them,  and 
have  very  much  influenced  their  proceedings.  Tracy  has  been  of 
nearly  every  committee  during  the  session,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  chairman,  and  of  course  drawer  of  the  reports.  Seven  fede- 
ralists voting  always  in  phalanx,  and  joined  by  some  discontented 
republicans,  some  oblique  ones,  some  capricious,  have  so  often 


made  a  majority,  gs  to  produce  very  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
public  operations ;  and  very  much  do  I  dread  the  submittmg  to 
them,  at  the  next  session,  any  treaty  which  can  be  made  with 
either  England  or  Spain,  when  I  consider  that  five  joining  the 
federalists,  can  defeat  a  friendly  settlement  of  our  affairs.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  as  well  disposed  as  I  ever  saw  one.  , 
The  defection  of  so  prominent  a  leader,  threw  them  into  dismay 
and  confusion  for  a  moment ;  but  they  soon  rallied  to  their  own 
principles,  and  let  him  go  off  with  five  or  six  followers  only.  One 
half  of  these  are  from  Virginia.  His  late  declaration  of  perpetual 
opposition  to  this  pdministration,  drew  off  a  few  others  who  at  first 
had  joined  him,  supposing  his  opposition  occasional  only,  and  not 
systematic.  The  alarm  ihe  House  has  had  from  this  schism,  has 
produced  a  rallying  together  and  a  harmony,  which  carelessness 
and  security  had  begun  to  endanger.  On  the  whole,  this  little 
trial  of  the  firrant  s  of  our  representatives  in  their  principles,  and 
that  of  the  people  also,  which  is  declaring  liself  in  support  of  their 
public  functionaries,  has  added  much  to  my  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  our  government;  and  to  my  conviction,  that,  should 
things  go  wrong  at  any  lime,  the  people  will  set  them  to  rights  by 
the  peaceable  exercise  of  their  elective  rights.  To  'explain  to 
you  the  character  of  this  schism,  its  objects  and  combinations,  can 
only  be  done  in  conversation ;  and  must  be  deferred  till  I  see  you 
at  Monticello,  where  I  shall  probably  be  about  the  10th  or  12th' 
of  May,  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  month  there.  Congress  has  agreed 
to  rise  on  ]\fonday  the  21st. 


Accept  my  affectionate  salutations. 


Th  ^Jefferson. 


LETTER    XXIX. 


.f> 


to    MR.    HARRIS. 


Sir, 


Washington,  April  18, 1806. 


It  is  now  some  time  since  I  received  from  yon,  through  the 
house  of  Smith  and  Buchanan  at  Baltimore,  a  bust  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  for  which  I  have  to  return  you  my  thanks. 
These  are  the  more  cordial,  because  of  the  value  the  bust  derives 
from  the  great  estimation  in  which  its  original  is  held  by  the  world, 
and  by  none  more  than  by  mysolf.  It  will  constitute  one  of  the 
most  valued  ornaments  of  the  retreat  I  am  preparing  for  myself  at 
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my  native  lionie.  Accept,  at  the  same  time,  my  acknowledgments 
for  the  elegant  work  of  Atkinson  and  Walker  on  the  customs  of 
the  Russians.  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  law  for  my  conduct  while 
in  office,  and  hitherto  scrupulously  observed,  to  accept  of  no  pre^ 
sent  beyond  a  book,  a  pamphlet,  or  odier  curiosity  of  minor  value; 
as  well  to  avoid  imputations  on  my  motives  of  action,  as  to  shut 
out  a  practice  susceptible  of  such  abuse.  But  my  particular  es- 
teem for  the  character  of  the  Emperor,  places  his  image  in  my 
mind  above  the  scope  of  law.  I  receive  it,  therefore,  and  shall 
cherish  it  with  affection.  It  nourishes  the  contemplation  of  ail  the 
good  placed  in  his  power,  and  of  his  disposition  to  do  it. 

A  little  before  Dr.  Priestley's  death,  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
received  inumations,  through  a  channel  he  confided  in,  that  the 
Emperor  entertained  a  wish  to  know  something  of  our  consbtuUon. 
I  have  therefore  selected  the  two  best  works  we  have  on  that  sub- 
ject, for  which  I  pray  you  to  ask  a  place  in  his  library.  They  are 
too  much  in  detail  to  occupy  his  time ;  but  they  will  furnish  ma- 
terials for  an  abstract,  to  be  made  by  others,  on  such  a  scale  as 
may  bring  the  matter  within  the  compass  of  the  time  which  his 
higher  callings  can  yield  to  such  an  object. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  contemplating  the  history  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  if 
there  had  ever  been  a  relation  between  them  and  the  men  of  color 
in  Asia,  traces  of  it  would  be  found  in  their  several  languages.  I 
have  therefore  availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  which  has  of- 
fered, to  obtain  vocabularies  of  such  tribes  as  have  been  within  my 
reach,  corresponding  to  a  list  then  formed  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  words.  In  this  I  have  made  such  progress,  that  widiin  a 
year  or  two  more  I  think  to  give  to  the  public  what  1  then  shaU 
have  acquired.  I  have  lately  seen  a  report  of  Mr.  Volney's  to 
the  Celtic  academy,  on  a  work  of  Mr.  Pallas,  entitled  *  Vocabu- 
laires  compares  des  langues  de  toute  la  terre ;'  with  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  words,  to  which  the  vocabulary  is  limited.  I 
find  that  seventy-three  of  these  words  are  common  to  that  and  to 
my  vocabulary,  and  therefore  will  enable  us,  by  a  comparison  of 
language,  to  make  the  inquiry  so  long  desired,  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  common  origin  between  the  people  of  color  of  the  two 
continents.  I  have  to  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  procure  me  a  copy 
of  the  above  work  of  Pallas,  to  inform  me  of  the  cost,  and  permit 
me  to  pay  it  here  to  your  use ;  for  I  presume  you  have  some , 
mercantile  correspondent  here,  to  whom  a  payment  can  be  made 
for  you.  A  want  of  knowledge  what  the  book  may  cost,  as  well 
as  of  the  means  of  making  so  small  a  remittance,  obliges  m«  to 
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make  this  proportion,  and  to  restrain  it  to  tlie  sole  condition  tliat 
1  be  permitted  to  reimburse  it  here. 

I  inclose  you  a  letter  for  the  Emperor,  which  be  pleased  to  de- 
liver or  have  delivered  :  it  has  some  relatioii  to  a  subject  which 
the  Secretary  of  Stats  will  explain  to  you. 

Accept  my  salutations,  and  assurances  of  esteem  and  consider- 
ation. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     XXX. 


TO    THE    EMPEROR    OF    RUSSIA. 

i 

Washington,  April  19,  1806. 

I  owe  an  acknowledgment  to  your  Imperial  Majesty,  of  the  great 
satisfaction  I  have  received  from  your  letter  of  August  the  2Qtli, 
1805,  and  sincere  expressions  of  the  respect  and  veneration  I  en- 
tertain for  your  character.  It  will  be  among  the  latest  and  most 
soothing  comforts  of  my  life,  to  have  seen  advanced  to  the  go- 
vernment of  so  extensive  a  portion  of  the  earth,  and  at  so  early  a 
period  of  his  life,  a  sovereign  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  advance- 
rae" '",  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  people ;  and  not  of  his 
own  people  only,  but  who  can  extend  his  eye  and  his  good  will  to 
a  distant  and  infant  nation,  unoffending  in  its  course,  unambitious 
in  its  views. 

The  events  of  Europe  come  to  us  so  late,  and  so  suspiciously, 
that  observations  on  them  would  certainly  be  stale,  and  possibly 
wide  of  their  actual  state.  From  their  general  aspect,  however, 
I  collect  that  your  Majesty's  interposition  in  them  has  been  disin- 
terested and  generous,  and  having  in  view  only  the  general  good 
of  the  great  European  family.  When  you  shall  proceed  to  the 
pacification  which  is  to  re-establish  peace  and  commerce,  the  same 
dispositions  of  mind  will  lead  you  to  think  of  the  general  inter- 
course of  nations,  and  to  make  that  provision  for  its  future  main- 
tenance, which,  in  times  past,  it  has  so  much  needed.  The 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which  your  Majesty  is 
distinguished,  are  habitually  peaceable.  The  United  States  of 
Amenca,  like  them,  are  attached  to  peace.  We  have  then  with 
them  a  common  interest  in  the  neutral  rights.  Every  nation,  in- 
deed, on  the  continent  of  Europe,  belligerent  as  well  as  neutral,  is 
interested  in  maintaining  these  rights,  in  liberalising  them  progres- 
sively witii  the  progress  of  science  and  refinement  of  morality,  and 
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in  relieving  them  from  restrictions  which  the  extension  of  the  arts 
has  long  since  rendered  unreasonable  and  vexatious. 

Two  personages  in  Europe,  of  "which  your  Majesty  is  one,  have 
it  in  their  power,  at  the  approaching  pacification,  to  render  emi- 
nent service  to  nations  in  general,  by  incorporating  into  the  act 
of  pacification,  a  correct  definiuon  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the 
high  seas.  Such  a  definition,  declared  by  all  the  powers  lately 
or  still  belligerent,  would  give  to  those  rights  a  precision  and  no- 
toriety, and  cover  them  with  an  authority,  which  would  protect 
them  \u  an  important  degree  against  future  violation ;  and  should 
any  further  sanction  be  necessary,  that  of  an  exclusion  of  the  vio- 
lating nation  frcu  commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  others, 
would  be  preferred  to  war,  as  more  analogous  to  the  offence,  more 
easy  and  likely  to  be  executed  with  good  faith.  The  essentia) 
articles  of  these  rights,  too,  are  so  few  and  simple  as  easily  to  be 
defined. 

Having  taken  no  part  in  the  past  or  existing  troubles  of  Europe, 
we  have  no  part  to  act  in  its  pacification.  But  as  principles  may 
then  be  settled  in  which  we  have  a  deep  interest,  it  is  a  great 
happiness  for  us  tliat  they  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  an 
umpire,  who,  looking  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  an  individual 
nation,  will  take  under  the  cc  ver  of  his  equity  the  rights  of  the  ab- 
sent and  unrepresented.  It  is  only  by  a  happy  concurrence  of 
good  characters  and  good  occasions,  that  a  step  can  now  and  then 
be  taken  to  advance  the  well  being  of  nations.  If  the  present  oc- 
casion be  good,  I  am  sure  your  Majesty's  character  will  not  be 
wanting  to  avail  the  world  of  it.  By  monuments  of  such  good 
ofiices  may  your  life  becoine  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
dition of  man,  and  may  He  who  called  it  into  being,  for  the  good 
of  the  human  family,  give  it  length  of  days  and  success,  and  have 
it  always  in  his  holy  keeping. 

Th:  Jefpbrson. 


LETTER    XXXI. 


TO  COLONEL    MONROE. 


Washington,  May  4,  1806. 

Deau  Sir, 
I  wrote  you  on  the   1 6th  of  Maicli  by  n  common  vessel,  and 
ihen  expected  to  have  had,  on  the  rising  of  Congress,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  peculiHC  confidence  to  you-    Mr.  Beckley  then  supposed 
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he  ahould  take  a  tlying  trip  to  London,  on  private  business.  But 
I  believe  he  does  not  find  it  convenient.  He  could  have  let  you 
into  the  arcana  rerum,  which  you  have  interests  in  knowing.  Mr. 
Pinckney's  pursuits  having  ueen  confined  to  his  peculiar  line,  he 
has  only  that  general  knowledge  of  what  has  passed  here,  which 
the  public  possess.  He  has  a  just  view  of  things  so  far  as  known 
to  him.  Our  old  friend,  Mercer,  broke  off  from  us  some  time  ago, 
at  first  professing  to  disdain  joining  the  federalists,  yet  from  the  ha- 
iMt  of  voting  together,  becoming  soon  identified  with  them.  With- 
out carrying  over  with  him  one  single  person,  he  is  now  in  a  state 
of  as  perfect  obscurity  as  if  his  name  had  never  been  known.  Mr. 
J.  Randolph  is  in  the  same  track,  and  will  end  in  tk  same  way. 
His  course  has  excited  considerable  alarm.  Timid  ■  -en  consider 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  our  government,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  rent  into  pieces  by  demagogues,  and  to  end  in  anarchy.  I 
survey  t'-t^  scene  with  a  different  eye,  and  draw  a  different  augury 
from  it.  in  a  House  of  Representatives  of  a  great  mass  of  good 
sense,  Mr.  Randolph's  popular  eloquence  gave  him  such  advan- 
tages as  to  place  him  unrivaled  as  the  leader  of  the  House ;  and, 
although  not  conciliatory  to  those  whom  he  led,  principles  of  duty 
and  pairiotism  induced  many  of  them  to  swallow  humiliations  he 
subjected  them  to,  and  to  vote  as  was  right,  as  long  as  he  kept 
the  path  of  right  himself.  The  sudden  defection  of  such  a  man, 
coukl  Kot  but  produce  a  momentary  astonishment,  and  even  dis- 
may ;  but  for  a  moment  only.  The  good  sense  of  the  House 
raHied  around  its  principles,  and  without  any  leader  pursued  stea- 
dily the  business  of  the  session,  did  it  well,  and  by  a  strength  of 
vote  which  has  never  before  Ibeen  seen.  Upon  all  trying  ques- 
tkns,  exclusive  of  the  federalists,  the  minority  of  republicans 
v€>ting  with  hii.  ,  has  been  from  four  f^  six  or  eight,  against  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  ;  and  although  he  yet  treats  the  federalists 
with  inefi&ble  contempt,  yet  having  declared  eternal  opposition  to 
this  administration,  and  consequently  associated  with  them  in  his 
votes,  he  will,  like  Mercer,  end  with  him.  The  augury  I  draw 
from  this  is,  that  there  is  a  steady,  good  sense  in  the  legislature, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  joined  with  good  intentions,  which 
will  lead  them  to  discern  and  to  pursue  the  public  good  under  all 
circumstances  which  can  arise,  and  that  no  ignis  fatuus  will  be 
able  to  lead  them  long  astray.  In  the  present  case,  the  public 
sentiment,  as  far  as  declarations  of  it  have  yet  come  in,  is,  without 
a  single  exception  in  firm  adherence  to  the  administration.  One 
popular  paper  is  endeavoring  to  maintain  equivocal  ground ;  ap- 
proving the  administration  in  all  its  proceedings,  and  Mr.  Randolph 
in  all  those  which  have  heretofore  merited  approbation,  carefully 
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avoiding  to  mention  his  late  aberration.    The  ultimate  view  of  this 
paper  is  friendly  to  you,  and  the  editor,  with  more  judgment  than 
him  who  assumes  to  be  at  the  head  of  your  friends,  sees  that  the 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  administration,  is  not  that  on  which  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  you  to  be  planted.     The  gkeat  body  of 
your  friends  are  among  the  firmest  adherents  to  the  administration, 
and  in  their  support  of  you  will  suffer  Mr.  Randolph  to  have  no 
communications  with  them.     My  former  letter  told  you  the  line 
which  both  duty   and  inclination  would  lead    me    sacredly   to 
pursue.    But  it  is  unfortunate  for  you,  to  be  embarrassed  with  such 
a  soirdisant  friend.     You   must  not   commit  yourself  to    him. 
These  views  may  assist  you  to  understand  such  details  as  Mr. 
Pinckney  will  give  you.     If  you  are  here  at  any  time  before  the 
fall,  it  will  be  in  time  for  any  object  you  may  have,  and  by  that 
time  the  public  sentiment  will  be  more  decisively  declared.     I 
wish  you  were  here  at  present,  to  take  your  choice  of  the  two 
governments  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  in  either  of  which  I  could 
now  place  you ;  and  I  verily  believe  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
to  be  just  that  much  withdrawn  from  the  focus  of  the  ensuing 
contest,  until  its  event  should  be  known.     The  one  has  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  other  of  two  thousand  dollars  ;  both 
with  excellent  hotels  for  the  Governor.     The  latter  at  St.  Jjouis, 
where  there  is  good  society,  both  French  and  American,  a  healthy 
climate,  and  tlie  finest  field  in  the  United  States  for  acquiring  pro- 
perty.    The  former  not  unhealthy,  if  you  begin  a  residence  there 
in  the  month  of  November.     The  Mrs.  Trists  and  their  connec- 
tions are  established  there.    As  I  think  you  can  within  four  months 
inform  me  what  you  say  to  this,  I  will  keep  things  in  their  present 
state  till  the  last  day  of  August,  for  your  answer. 

The  late  change  in  the  ministry  I  consider  as  insuring  us  a  just 
settlement  of  our  differences,  and  we  ask  no  more.  In  Mr. 
Fox,  personally,  I  have  more  confidence  than  in  any  man  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  founded  in  what,  through  unquestionable  chnnnels, 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  of  his  honesty  and  his  good 
sense.  WJiile  he  shall  be  in  the  administration,  my  reliance  on 
that  government  will  be  solid.  We  had  committed  ourselves  in  a 
line  of  proceedings  adapted  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  and  hostility, 
before  we  heard  of  his  death,  which  self-respect  did  not  permit  us 
to  abandon  afterwards ;  and  the  late  unparalleled  outrage  on  us  at 
New  York,  excited  such  sentiments  in  the  public  at  large,  as  did 
not  permit  us  to  do  less  than  has  been  done.  It  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  by  the  ministry  as  looking  towards  them  at  all,  but  merely 
as  the  consequences  of  the  measures  of  their  predecessors,  which 
their  nation  has  called  on  them  to  correct.    I  hope,  therefore,  they 
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will  rome  to  just  arrangements.  No  two  countries  upon  earth 
have  so  many  points  of  common  interest  and  friendship ;  and  their 
rulers  must  be  great  bunglers  indeed,  if,  with  such  dispositions, 
they  break  them  asunder.  The  only  rivalry  tliat  can  arise,  is  on 
the  ocean.  England  may  by  petty  larceny  thwartings  check  us 
on  that  element  a  little,  but  nothing  she  can  do  will  retard  us  there 
one  year*s  growth.  We  shall  be  supported  there  by  other  nations, 
and  thrown  into  their  scale  to  make  a  part  of  the  great  counter- 
poise to  her  navy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  just  to  us,  con- 
ciliatory, and  encourages  the  sentiment  of  family  feelings  and  con- 
duct, it  cannot  fail  to  befriend  the  security  of  both.  We  have  the 
seamen  and  materials  for  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  and  half  that  num- 
ber of  frigates,  and  were  France  to  give  us  the  money,  and  Eng- 
land the  dispositions  to  equip  them,  they  would  give  to  England 
serious  proofs  of  the  stock  from  which  they  are  sprung,  and  the 
school  in  which  they  have  been  taught,  and  added  to  the  effi)rts 
of  the  immensity  of  sea  coast  lately  united  under  one  power,  would 
leave  the  state  of  the  ocean  no  longer  problematical.  Were,  on 
the  other  hand,  England  to  give  the  money,  and  France  the  dis- 
positions to  place  us  on  the  sea  in  all  our  force,  the  whole  world, 
out  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  might  be  our  joint  monopoly.  We 
wish  for  neither  of  these  scenes.  We  ask  for  peace  and  justice 
from  all  nations,  and  we  will  remain  uprightly  neutral  in  fact, 
though  leaning  in  belief  to  the  opinion  than  an  English  ascendancy 
on  the  ocean  is  safer  for  us  than  that  of  France.  We  begin  to 
broach  the  idea  that  we  consider  the  whole  Gulf  Stream  as  of 
our  waters,  in  which  hostilities  and  cruising  are  to  be  frowned  on 
for  the  present,  and  prohibited  so  soon  as  either  consent  or  lorce 
will  permit  us.  We  shall  never  permit  another  privateer  to  cruise 
within  it,  and  shall  forbid  our  harbors  to  national  cruisers.  This 
is  essential  for  our  tranquillity  and  commerce.  Be  so  good  as  to 
have  the  inclosed  letters  delivered,  to  present  me  to  your  family, 
and  be  assured  yourself  of  my  unalterable  friendship. 

For  feai  of  accidents  I  shall  not  make  the  unnecessary  addhion 
of  my  namo. 
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LBTT£R    XXXII. 


TO    OENEBAL  SMITH. 


Washington,  May  4, 1806. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  favor  covering  some  papers  from  General  Wil- 
kinson. I  have  repented  but  of  one  appointment  there,  that  of 
Lucas,  whose  temper  I  see  overrules  every  good  quality  and  every 
qualification  he  has.  Not  a  single  fact  has  appeared,  which  occa- 
sions me  to  doubt  tliat  I  could  have  made  a  fitter  appointment 
than  General  Wilkinson.  One  qualm  of  principle  I  acknowledge 
I  do  feel,  I  mean  the  union  of  the  civil  and  military  authority. 
You  remember  that  when  I  came  into  office,  while  we  were  lodging 
together  at  Conrad's,  he  was  pressed  on  me  to  be  made  Governor  of 
the  Mississippi  territory ;  and  that  i  refused  it  on  that  very  principle. 
When  therefore,  the  House  of  Representatives  took  that  ground, 
1  was  not  insensible  to  its  having  some  weight.  But  in  the  appoint- 
ment to  Louisiana,  I  did  not  think  myself  departing  from  my  own 
principle,  because  I  consider  it  not  as  a  civil  government,  but 
merely  a  military  station.  The  legislature  had  sanctioned  that 
idea  by  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Commandant,  in  which 
were  completely  blended  the  civil  and  military  powers.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  that  the  Governor  should  be  in  suit  with  them.  I  ob- 
served too,  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  very  day 
they  passed  tlie  stricture  on  this  union  of  authorities,  passed  a  bill 
making  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  commander  of  the  regular 
troops  which  should  at  any  time  be  within  his  government.  How- 
ever, on  the  subject  of  General  Wilkinson  nothing  is  in  contem- 
plation at  this  time.  We  shall  see  what  turn  things  take  at  home 
and  abroad  in  the  course  of  tlie  summer.  Monroe  has  had  a 
second  conversation  with  Mr.  Fox,  which  gives  me  hopes  that  we 
shall  have  an  amicable  arrangement  with  that  government.  Ac- 
cept my  friendly  salutations,  and  assurances  of  great  esteem  and 
respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETT£R    XXXIU. 
THOMAS    JEFFERSON   TO   MB.    DIGGES. 

Thomas  Jefferson  salutes  Mr.  Digges  with  friendship  and  re- 
spect, and  sends  him  the  newspapers  received  last  night.  He  is 
sorry  that  only  the  latter  part  ol  the  particular  publication  which 
Mr.  Digges  wished  to  see,  is  in  them.  He  will  be  happy  to  see 
Mr.  Digges  and  his  friends  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  to  join  in 
congratulations  on  the  return  of  the  day  which  divorced  us  from 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  Europe,  from  a  dollar  in  the  pound  at 
least  of  six  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  from  all  the  ruin  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration.  We  too,  shall  encounter  foUiss ;  but  if  great, 
they  will  be  short,  if  long,  they  will  be  light :  and  the  vigor  of  our 
country  will  get  the  better  of  them.  Mr.  Pitt's  follies  have  been 
great,  long,  and  inflicted  on  a  body  emaciated  with  age,  and  ex- 
hausted by  excesses  beyond  its  power  to  bear. 
July  1,  1806. 


LBTTER    XXXIV. 


TO   MR.     BIDWELL. 


Sir, 


Washington,  July  5, 1806. 


Your  favor  of  June  the  2 1st  has  been  duly  received.  We 
liave  not  as  yet  heard  from  General  Skinner  on  the  subject  of  his 
office.  Three  persons  are  proposed  on  the  most  respectable 
recommendations,  and  under  circumstances  of  such  equality 
as  renders  it  difficult  to  decide  between  them.  But  it  shall  be 
done  impartially.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  triumph  of 
republicanism  in  Massachusetts.  The  Hydra  of  federalism  has 
now  lost  all  its  heads  but  two.  Connecticut  I  think  will  soon  fol- 
low Massachusetts.  Delaware  will  probably  remain  what  it  ever 
has  been,  a  mere  county  of  England,  conquered  indeed,  and  held 
under  by  force,  but  always  disposed  to  counter-revolution.  I  speak 
of  its  majority  only. 

Our  information  from  London  continues  to  give  us  hopes  of  an 
accommodation  there  on  both  the  points  of  *  accustomed  com- 
merce and  impressment.'  In  this  there  must  probably  be  some 
mutual  couGossion,  because  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  every 
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thing  and  yield  nothing.  But  I  hope  it  will  be  such  an  one  as 
may  be  accepted.  The  arrival  of  the  Hornet  in  France  is  so 
recently  known,  that  it  will  yet  be  some  time  before  we  learn  our 
prospects  there.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  here,  an4 
made  professedly  to  assassinate  that  negotiation  in  embryo,  if  the 
good  sense  of  Buonaparte  should  prevail  over  his  temper,  the 
present  state  of  things  in  Europe  may  induce  him  to  require  pf 
Spain  that  she  should  do  us  justice  at  least.    That  he  sHould  rer 

2uire  her  to  sell  us  East  Florida,  we  have  no  right  to  insist :  yet 
lere  are  not  wanting  considerations  which  may  induce  |)ir^  to 
wish  a  permanent  foundation  for  peace  laid  between  us.  In  this 
treaty,  whatever  it  shall  be,  our  old  enemies  the  federalists,  and 
their  new  friends,  will  find  enough  to  carp  at.  This  is  a  thing  of 
course,  and  I  should  suspect  error  where  they  found  no  fault. 
The  buzzai'd  feeds  on  carrion  only.  Their  rallying  point  is  '  war 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  alliance  with  Great  Britain  :'  and 
every  thing  is  wrong  with  them  which  checks  their  new  ardor  to 
be  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  on  the  sea  always  ex- 
cepted. There  one  nation  is  to  monopolise  all  the  liberties  of 
the  others. 

I  read,  with  extreme  regret,  the  expressions  of  an  inclination 
on  your  part  to  retire  from  Congress.  1  will  not  say  that  this  time, 
more  than  all  others,  calls  for  the  service  of  every  man ;  but  I 
will  say,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  services  of  those  who 
possess  talents,  integrity,  firmness  and  sound  judgment,  were  more 
wanted  in  Congress.  Some  one  of  that  description  is  particularly 
wanted  to  take  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  con- 
sider the  business  of  the  nation  as  his  own  business,  to  take  it  up 
as  if  he  were  singly  charged  with  it,  and  Qfirry  it  through.  I  do 
not  mean  that  any  gentleman,  relinquishing  his  own  judgment, 
should  implicitly  support  all  the  measures  of  the  administratii^ ; 
but  that,  where  he  does  not  disapprove  of  them,  he  should  opt 
suffer  them  to  go  off  in  sleep,  but  bring  them  to  the  aUentiop  oi 
the  House,  and  give  them  a  fair  chance.  Where  he  disapproves, 
he  will  of  course  leave  them  to  be  brought  forward  by  those  who 
concur  in  the  sentiment.  Shall  I  explain  my  idea  by  an  exam- 
ple? The  classification  of  the  militia  was  communicated  to  Gene- 
ral Varnum  and  yourself  merely  as  a  proposition,  which,  if  you 
approved,  it  was  trusted  you  would  support.  I  knew,  indeed,  that 
General  Varnum  was  opposed  to  any  thing  which  might  break  up 
the  present  organization  of  the  militia  :  but  when  so  modified  as 
to  avoitl  this,  1  thought  he  might,  perhaps,  be  reconciled  to  it.  As 
soon  as  I  found  it  did  not  coincide  with  your  sentiments,  I  could 
not  wish  you  to  support  it ;  but  using  the  same  freedom  of  opinion, 
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I  procured  it  to  be  brought  forward  elsewhere.  It  failed  there 
also,  and  for  a  time  perhaps,  may  not  prevail :  but  a  militia  can 
never  be  used  for  distant  service  on  any  o«»  ir  plan ;  and  Buona- 
parte will  conquer  the  world,  if  they  do  n  t  learn  his  secret  of 
composing  armies  of  young  men  only,  whose  enthusiasm  and  health 
enable  them  to  surmount  all  obstacles.  When  a  gentleman,  through 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  undertakes  to  do  the  public  business, 
we  know  tha  we  shall  hear  the  cant  of  backstairs  counsellors.  But 
we  never  heard  this  while  the  declaimer  was  himself  a  backstairs 
man,  as  he  calls  it,  but  in  the  confidence  and  views  of  the  admin- 
istration, as  may  more  properly  and  respectfully  be  said.  But  if 
the  member^  are  to  know  nothing  but  what  is  important  enough 
to  be  put  into  a  public  message,  and  indifferent  enough  to  be 
made  known  to  all  the  world ;  if  the  executive  is  to  keep  all  other 
information  to  himself,  and  the  House  to  plunge  on  in  the  dark,  it 
becomes  a  government  of  chance  and  not  of  design.  The  impu- 
tation was  one  of  those  artifices  used  to  despoil  an  adversary  of 
his  most  effectual  arms;  and  men  of  mind  will  place  themselves 
above  a  gabble  of  this  order.  The  last  session  of  Congress  was 
indeed  an  uneasy  one  for  a  time :  but  as  soon  as  the  members 
penetrated  into  the  views  of  those  who  we  ;e  taking  a  new  course, 
they  rallied  in  as  solid  a  phalanx  as  I  have  ever  seen  act  together. 
Indeed  I  have  never  seen  a  House  of  better  dispositions.  *  * 
*  *  *  Perhaps  I  am  not  entitled  to  speak  with  so 

much  frankness ;  but  it  proceeds  from  no  motive  which  has  not  a 
right  to  your  forgiveness.  Opportunities  of  candid  explanation 
are  so  seldom  afforded  me,  that  I  must  not  lose  them  when  they 
occur. 

The  information  I  ^gceive  from  your  quarter  agrees  with  that 
from  the  south ;  that  the  late  schism  has  made  not  the  smallest 
impression  on  the  public,  and  that  the  seceders  are  obliged  to  give 
to  it  other  grounds  than  those  which  we  know  to  be  the  true  ones. 
All  we  have  to  wish  is,  that  at  the  ensuing  session,  every  one  may 
take  the  part  openly  which  he  secretly  befriends.  I  recollect 
nothing  new  and  true,  worthy  communicating  to  you.  As  for 
what  is  not  true,  you  will  always  find  abundance  in  the  newspa- 
pers. Among  other  things,  are  those  perpetual  alarms  as  to  the 
Indians,  for  no  one  of  which  has  there  ever  been  the  slightest 
ground.  They  are  the  suggestions  of  hostile  traders,  always 
wishing  to  embroil  us  with  the  Indians,  to  peipetuate  their  own 
extortionate  commerce.     I  salute  you  with  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER     XXXV. 


TO    MR.    BOWOOIN. 


Waohington,  July  10,  1806. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  believe  that  when  you  left  America  tha  invention  of  the  poly- 
graph had  not  yet  reached  Boston.  It  is  for  copying  vrith  one  pen 
while  you  write  with  the  other,  and  without  the  least  additional 
embarrassment  or  exertion  to  the  writer.  I  think  it  the  finest  in- 
vention of  the  present  age,  and  so  much  superior  to  the  copying 
machine,  that  the  latter  will  never  be  continued  a  day  by  any  one 
who  tries  the  polygraph.  It  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Hawkins,  of 
Frankford,  near  Philadelphia,  who  is  now  in  England,  turning  it 
to  good  account.  Knowing  that  you  are  in  the  h^bit  of  writing 
much,  I  have  flattered  myself  that  I  could  add  acceptably  to  your 
daily  convenience  by  presenting  you  with  one  of  these  delightful 
machines.  I  have  accordingly  had  one  made,  and  to  be  certain 
of  its  perfection  I  have  used  it  myself  some  weeks,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  to  find  it  tlie  best  one  1  have  ever  tried  ;  and  in. the 
course  of  two  years'  daily  use  of  them,  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
trying  several.  As  a  secretary,  which  copies  for  us  what  we  write 
without  the  power  of  revealing  it,  I  find  it  a  most  precious  posses- 
sion to  a  man  in  public  business.  I  inclose  directions  for  un- 
packing and  using  the  machine  when  you  receive  it ;  but  the  ma- 
chine itself  must  await  a  special  and  sure  conveyance  under  the 
care  of  some  person  going  to  Paris.  It  is  ready  packed,  and  shall 
go  by  tlie  first  proper  conveyance.  ^ 

As  we  heard  two  or  thn  e  weeks  ago  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
Hornet  at  L'Orient,  we  are  anxiously  waiting  to  learn  from  you 
the  first  impressions  on  her  mission.  If  you  can  succeed  in  pro- 
curing us  Florida,  and  a  good  western  boundary,  it  will  fill  the 
American  mind  with  joy.  It  will  secure  to  our  fellow  citizens  one 
of  their  most  ardent  wishes,  a  long  peace  witli  Spain  and  France. 
For  be  assured,  the  object  of  war  with  them  and  alliance  with 
England,  which,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  drew  off  from  the 
republican  band  about  half  a  dozen  of  its  members,  is  universally 
reprobated  by  our  native  citizens  frcm  noitli  to  south.  I  have 
never  seen  the  nation  stand  more  (inn  to  its  [iriiiciples,  or  rally  so 
firmly  to  its  constituted  autliorities,  and  in  reprobation  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  them.  With  England,  I  think  we  shall  cut  off  the  re- 
source of  impressing  our  seamen  to  fight  her  battles,  and  establish 
the  inviolability  of  our  fla^  in  its  commerce  with  her  enemies. 
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We  shall  thus  become  what  we  smcerely  wish  to  be,  lionestly  neu- 
tral, and  truly  useful  to  both  belligerents.  To  the  one,  by  keeping 
open  a  market  for  the  consumption  of  her  manufactures,  while  they 
are  excluded  from  all  the  countries  under  the  power  of  her  ene- 
my; to  the  other,  by  securing  for  her  a  a&ie  carriage  of  all  her 
productions,  metropolitan  or  colonial,  while  her  own  means  are 
restrained  by  her  enemy,  and  may,  therefore,  be  employed  in 
other  useful  pursuits.  'We  are  certainly  more  useful  friends  to 
France  and  Spain  as  neutrals,  than  as  allies.  I  hope  they  will  be 
sensible  of  it,  and  by  a  wise  removal  of  all  grounds  of  future  mis- 
Understanding  to  another  age,  enable  you  to  present  us  such  an 
arrangement,  as  will  insure  to  our  fellow  citizens  long  and  perma- 
nent peac  e  and  friendship  with  them.  With  respect  to  our  western 
boundary,  your  instructions  will  be  your  guide.  1  will  only  add, 
^ti  a  comment,  to  them,  that  we  are  attached  to  the  retaining  the 
Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  because  it  was  the  first  establishment  of  the 
unfortunate  La  Sale,  was  the  cradle  of  Louisiana,  and  more  in- 
contestibly  covered  and  conveyed  to  us  by  France,  under  that 
name,  than  any  other  spot  in  the  country.  This  will  be  secured 
to  us  by  taking  for  our  western  boundaiy  the  Guadaloupe,  and 
frdm  its  head  around  the  sources  of  all  waters  eastward  of  it,  to  the 
hi^lands  embracing  the  waters  running  into  the  IMississippi. 
However,  all  these  things  I  presume  will  be  settled  before  you  re- 
ceive this ;  and  I  hope  so  settled  as  to  give  peace  and  satisfaction 
to  us  all. 

Our  crops  of  wheat  are  greater  than  have  ever  been  known, 
and  are  now  nearly  secured.  A  caterpillar  gave  for  a  while  great 
alarm,  but  did  little  injury.  Of  tobacco,  not  half  a  crop  has  been 
planted  for  want  of  rain ;  and  even  this  half,  with  cotton  and  In- 
dian corn,  has  yet  many  chances  to  run. 

This  summer  will  place  our  harbors  in  a  situation  to  maintam 
peace  and  order  within  them.  The  next,  or  certainly  the  one  fol- 
lowing that,  will  so  provide  them  with  gunboats  and  common  bat- 
teries, as  to  be  hors  d'insulte.  Although  our  prospect  is  peace, 
oiir  policy  and  purpose  is  to  provide  for  defence  by  all  those 
means  to  which  our  resources  are  competent. 

1  salute  you  with  friendship,  and  assure  you  of  my  high  respect 
and  consideration. 

*  Th  :  Jefferson. 
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liCTTEK     XXXVI. 


TO    W.    A.   BURWELL. 


sans  are 


Montioello,  September  17, 18U<i. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  August  the  7th,  from  Liberty,  never  got  to  my  hands 
till  the  9th  instant.  About  the  same  time,  I  received  the  Enquirer 
in  which  Decius  was  so  judiciously  answered.  The  writer  of  tliat 
paper  observed,  that  the  matter  of  Decius  consisted,  first  of  facts; 
secondly,  of  inferences  from  these  facts :  tliat  he  was  not  well  enough 
informed  to  affirm  or  deny  his  facts,  and  he  therefore  examines 
his  inferences,  and  in  a  very  masterly  manner  shews  that  even 
were  his  facts  true,  the  reasonable  inferences  from  them  are  very 
different  from  those  drawn  by  Decius.  But  his  facts  are  far  from 
truth,  and  should  be  corrected.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Madison 
and  General  Dearborne  were  here  when  I  received  your  letter.  I 
therefore,  with  them,^  took  up  Decius  and  read  him  deliberately; 
and  our  memories  aided  one  another  in  correcting  his  bold  and 
unauthorised  assertions.  I  shall  note  the  most  material  of  them  in 
the  order  of  the  paper. 

1.  It  is  grossly  false  that  our  ministers,  as  is  said  in  a  note,  had 
proposed  to  surrender  our  claims  to  compensation  for  Spanish 
spoliations,  or  even  for  French.  Their  instructions  were  to  make 
no  treaty  in  which  Spanish  spoliations  were  not  provided  for ;  and 
although  they  were  permitted  to  be  silent  as  to  French  spoliations 
carried  into  Spanish  ports,  they  were  not  expressly  to  abandon 
even  them.  2.  It  is  not  true  that  our  ministers,  in  agreeing  to  es- 
tablish the  Colorado  as  our  western  boundary,  had  been  obliged 
to  exceed  the  authority  of  their  instructions.  Although  we  con- 
sidered our  title  good  as  far  as  the  Rio  Bravo,  yet  in  proportion 
to  what  they  could  obtain  east  of  the  Mississippi,  they  were  to 
relinquish  to  the  westward,  and  successive  sacrifices  were  marked 
out,  of  which  even  the  Colorado  was  not  the  last.  3.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  Louisiana  treaty  was  antedated,  lest  Great  Britain 
should  consider  our  supplying  her  enemies  with  money  as  a  breach 
of  neutrality.  After  the  very  words  of  the  treaty  were  finally 
agreed  to,  it  took  some  time,  perhaps  some  days,  to  make  out  all 
the  copies  in  the  very  splendid  manner  of  Buonaparte's  treaties. 
Whether  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  the  date  expressed,  was  the 
day  of  the  actual  compact,  or  that  on  which  it  was  signed,  our 
memories  do  not  enable  us  to  say.  If  the  former,  then  it  is 
strictly  conformable  to  the  day  of  the  compact  ;  if  the  latter, 
ihcn  it  was  |)osldated,  instead  of  being  antedated.      The  motive 
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assigned  too,  is  as  incorrect  as  the  fact.  It  was  so  far  from  being 
thought,  by  any  party,  a  breach  of  neutrality,  that  the  British  min- 
ister congratulated  Mr.  King  on  the  acquisition,  and  declared  that 
the  King  had  learned  it  witli  great  pleasure :  and  when  Baring, 
the  British  banker,  asked  leave  of  the  minister  to  purchase  the 
debt  and  furnish  the  money  to  France,  the  minister  declared  to 
him,  that  so  far  from  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way,  if  there  were 
any  difficulty  in  the  payment  of  the  money,  it  was  the  interest  of 
Great  Britab  to  aid  it.  4.  He  speaks  of  a  double  set  of  opinions 
and  principles ;  the  one  ostensible,  to  go  on  the  journals  and  before 
the  public,  the  other  efficient,  and  the  real  motives  to  action.  But 
where  are  these  double  opinions  and  principles?  The  executive 
informed  the  legislature  of  the  wrongs  of  Spain,  and  that  prepara- 
tion should  be  made  to  i  epel  them,  by  force,  if  necessary.  But  as 
it  might  still  be  possible  to  negotiate  a  setUement  they  asked  such 
means  as  might  enable  them  to  meet  tlie  negotiation,  whatever 
form  it  might  take.  The  first  part  of  this  system  was  commu- 
nicated publicly,  the  second,  privately;  but  both  were  equally 
official,  equally  involved  the  responsibility  of  the  executive,  and 
were  equally  to  go  on  the  journals.  5.  That  the  purchase  of  the 
rioridas  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  executive, 
as  expressed  in  the  President's  official  communication.  It  was 
not  in  opposition  even  to  the  public  part  of  the  communication, 
which  did  not  recommend  war,  but  only  to  be  prepared  for  it.  It 
perfectly  harmonised  with  the  private  part,  which  asked  the  means 
of  negotiation  in  such  terms  as  covered  the  purchase  of  Florida 
as  evidently  as  it  was  proper  to  speak  it  out.  He  speaks  of  secret 
communications  between  the  executive  and  members,  of  backstairs 
influence,  inc.  But  he  never  spoke  of  tliis  while  he  and  Mr. 
Nicholson  enjoyed  it  almost  solely.  But  when  he  differed  from 
tlie  executive  in  a  leading  measure,  and  the  executive,  not  submit- 
ting to  him,  expressed  their  sentiments  to  others,  the  very  sentiments 
(to  wit,  for  the  purchase  of  Florida)  which  he  acknowledges  they 
expressed  to  him,  then  he  roars  out  upon  backstairs  influence. 
6.  The  committee,  he  says,  forbore  to  recommend  offensive  mea- 
sures.    Is  this  true?    Did  not  they  recommend  the  raising 

regiments?  Besides,  if  it  was  proper  for  the  committee  to  forbear 
recommending  offensive  measures,  was  it  not  proper  for  the  execu- 
tive and  legislature  to  exercise  tlie  same  forbearance?  7.  Hf?  says 
Monroe's  letter  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  our  Span*  li  rela- 
tions. Monroe's  letter  related,  almost  entirely,  to  our  Briish  rela- 
tions. Of  those  with  Spain  he  knew  nothing  particular  since  he 
left  that  country.  Accordingly,  in  his  letter  lie  simply  expressed 
an  opinion  on  our  ailkjirs  with  Spain,  of  which  he  knew  we  hud 
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better  information  than  he  could  possess.  His  opinion  was  no 
more  than  that  of  any  other  sensible  man ;  and  his  letter  was  proper 
to  be  communicated  with  the  English  papers,  and  with  them  only. 
That  the  executive  did  not  hold  it  up  on  account  of  any  bear- 
ing on  Spanish  affairs,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  commu- 
nicated when  the  Senate  had  not  yet  entered  on  the  Spanish  affairs, 
and  had  not  yet  received  the  papers  relating  to  them  from  the 
other  House.  The  moment  tlie  Representatives  were  ready  to 
enter  on  the  British  affairs,  Monroe's  letter,  which  peculiarly  re- 
lated to  them,  and  was  official  solely  as  to  them,  was  communi- 
cated to  both  Houses,  tlie  Senate  being  then  about  entering  on  the 
Spanish  affairs. 

These,  my  dear  Sir,  are  the  principal  facts  worth  correction. 
Make  any  use  of  them  you  think  best,  without  letting  your  source 
of  information  be  known.  Can  you  send  me  some  cones  or  seeds 
of  the  cucumber  tree  ?  Accept  affectionate  salutations,  and  assu- 
rances of  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XXXV  If. 


TO   ALBERT    GALLATIN. 


Washington,  October  12,  18()(», 

Dear  Sir, 

You  witnessed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  administration,  the  ma- 
lignant p.nd  long  continued  efforts  which  the  federalists  exerted  i!i 
their  newspapers,  to  produce  misunderstanding  between  Mr. 
Madison  and  myself.  These  failed  completely.  A  like  attempt 
was  afterwards  made,  through  other  channels,  to  effect  a  similar 
purpose  between  General  Dearborne  and  myself,  but  with  no 
more  success.  The  machinations  of  the  last  session  to  put  you  at 
cross  questions  with  us  all,  were  so  obvious  as  to  be  seen  at  the 
first  glance  of  every  eye.  In  order  to  destroy  one  member  of  the 
administration,  the  whole  were  to  be  set  to  loggerheads  to  destroy 
one  another.  I  observe  in  the  papers  lately,  new  attempts  to  re- 
vive this  stale  artifice,  and  that  they  squint  more  directly  towards 
you  and  myself.  I  cannot,  therefore,  be  satisfied,  till  I  declare  to 
you  explicitly,  that  my  affections  and  confidence  in  you  are 
nothing  impaired,  and  that  they  cannot  be  impaired  by  means  so 
unworthy  the  notice  of  candid  and  honorable  minds.     I  make  the 
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declaration,  tj^at  no  doubts  or  jealousies,  which  oilen  beget  the 
facts  tliey  fear,  may  find  a  moment's  harbor  in  either  of  our  minds. 
I  have  so  much  reliance  on  the  superior  good  sense  and  candor 
of  all  those  associated  with  me,  as  to  be  satisfied  tliey  will  not 
suffer  either  friend  or  foe  to  sow  tares  among  us.  Our  adminis- 
tration now  drawing  towards  a  close,  I  have  a  sublime  pl€?.surp  in 
believing  it  will  be  distinguished  as  much  by  having  placed  itself 
above  all  the  passions  which  could  disturb  its  harmony,  as  by  the 
great  operations  by  which  it  will  have  advanced  the  well-being  of 
the  nation. 

Accept  my  affectionate  salutations,  and  assurances  of  my  con- 
stant and  unalterable  respect  and  attachment. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


*  LETTER    XXXVlll. 

TO    JOHN    DICKINSON. 

Washington,  January  13,  1807. 

My  dear  and  antient  Friend,  .^ 

I  have  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  1st  instant,  and  am  ever 
thankful  for  communications  which  may  guide  me  in  the  duties 
<vhich  I  wish  to  perform  as  well  as  I  am  able.  It  is  but  too  true, 
that  great  discontents  exist  in  the  territory  of  Orleans.  Those  of 
the  French  inhabitants  have  for  their  sources,  1.  the  prohibition  of 
importing  slaves.  This  may  be  partly  removed  by  Congress  per- 
mitting them  to  receive  slaves  from  the  other  States,  which,  by 
dividing  that  evil,  would  lessen  its  danger.  2.  The  administration 
of  justice  in  our  forms,  principles  and  language,  with  all  of  which 
they  are  unacquainted,  and  are  tbo  more  abhorrent,  bee  dso  of 
the  enormous  expense,  greatly*  exaggerated  by  the  corruption  of 
bankrupt  and  greedy  lawyers,  who  have  gone  there  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  engrossed  the  practice.  3.  The  call  on  them  by 
the  land  co:nmissioners  to  produce  the  titles  of  their  lands.  The 
object  of  this  is  really  to  record  and  secure  their  rights.  But  as 
many  of  them  hold  on  rights  so  antient  that  the  title  papers  arc 
lost,  they  expect  the  land  is  to  be  taken  from  them  wherever  they 
cannot  produce  a  regular  deduction  of  title  in  writing.  In  this 
tliey  will  be  undeceived  by  the  final  result,  which  will  evince  to 
Uieni  a  liberal  disposition  of  tlio  government  towards  them.  Among 
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the  American  inhabitants  it  is  the  old  division  of  federalists  and  re- 
publicans. The  former  are  as  hostile  there  as  they  are  every- 
where, and  are  the  most  numerous  and  weahhy.  They  have 
been  long  endeavoring  to  baif.er  down  the  Governor,  vt^ho  has  al- 
ways been  a  firm  republican.  There  were  characters  superior  to 
him,  whom  I  wished  to  appoint,  but  they  refused  the  ofEce  :  I 
know  no  better  man  who  would  accept  of  it,  and  it  would  not  be 
right  to  turn  him  out  for  one  not  belter.  But  it  is  the  second 
cause,  above  mentioned,  which  is  deep  seated  and  permanent.  The 
French  members  of  the  legislature,  being  the  majority  in  both 
Houses,  lately  passed  an  act  declaring  that  the  civil,  or  French 
laws,  should  be  the  laws  of  their  land,  and  enumerated  about  fifty 
folio  volumes,  in  Latin,  as  the  depositories  of  these  laws.  The 
Governor  negatived  the  act.  One  of  the  Houses  thereupon  pass- 
ed a  vote  for  self-dissolution  of  the  legislature  as  a  useless  body, 
which  failed  in  the  other  House  by  a  single  vote  only.  They  se- 
parated, however,  and  have  disseminated  all  the  discontent  they 
could.  I  propose  to  the  members  of  Congress  in  conversation, 
the  enlisting  thirty-thousand  volunteers.  Americans  by  birth,  to  bo 
carried  at  the  public  expense,  and  settled  immediately  on  a  bounty 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  each,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  condition  of  giving  two  years  of  military 
service,  if  that  country  should  be  attacked  within  seven  years. 
The  defence  of  the  country  would  thus  be  placed  on  the  spot,  and 
the  additional  number  would  entitle  the  territory  to  become  a 
State,  would  make  the  majority  American,  and  make  it  an  Ame- 
rican instead  of  a  French  State.  This  would  not  sweeten  the  pill 
to  the  French ;  but  in  making  that  acquisition  we  had  some  view 
to  our  own  good  as  well  as  theirs,  and  1  believe  the  greatest  good 
of  both  will  be  promoted  by  whatever  will  amalgamate  us  together. 

I  have  tired  you,  my  friend,  with  a  long  letter.  But  your  tedium 
will  end  in  a  few  lines  more.  Mine  has  vet  two  years  to  endure. 
I  am  tired  of  an  office  where  I  can  do  no  more  good  than  many 
others,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  in  it.  To  myself,  per- 
sonally, it  brings  nothing  but  unceasing  drudgery,  and  daily  loss  of 
friends.  Every  office  becoming  vacant,  every  appointment  made, 
me  (Jonne  un  higrat,  ct  cent  ennemis.  My  only  consolation  is  in 
the  belief  that  my  fellow  citizens  at  large  give  me  credit  for  good 
intentions.  I  will  certainly  endeavor  to  merit  the  continuance  of 
that  t:;()od  will  which  follows  well  intended  actions,  and  their  appro- 
bation will  be  the  dearest  reward  1  can  carry  into  retiiemcnt. 

God  bless  you,  u\y  excellent  friend,  and  give  you  yet  many 
healthy  and  happy  years. 

"        *  Th:    Jlul'Fi^.RSON. 
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LETTER     XXXIX. 


TO    WILSON    C.    NICHOLAS. 

Washington,  February  28, 1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  January  the  20th  was  received  in  due  time.  But 
such  has  been  the  constant  pressure  of  business,  that  it  has  been 
out  of  my  power  to  answer  it.  Inde(;d,  the  subjects  of  it  would  be 
almost  l)cyond  the  extent  of  a  leltef,  and  as  I  hope  to  see  you  ere 
long  at  Monticello,  it  can  then  be  mare  effectually  done  verbally. 
Let  me  observe,  however,  generally,  that  it  is  impossible  for  my 
friends  ever  to  render  me  so  acceptable  a  favor,  as  by  communi- 
cating to  me,  without  reserve,  facts  and  opinions.  I  have  none  of 
tliat  sort  of  self-love  which  winces  at  it;  indeed,  both  lelf-love  and 
the  desire  to  do  what  is  best,  strongly  invite  unreserved  communi- 
cation. There  is  one  subject  which  will  not  admit  a  delay  till  I 
see  you.  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph  is,  I  believe,  determined  to  retire 
from  Congress,  and  it  is  strongly  his  wish,  and  that  of  all  here, 
that  you  should  take  his  place.  Never  did  the  calls  of  patriotism 
more  loudly  assail  you  than  at  this  moment.  After  excepting  the 
federalibiS,  who  will  be  twenty-seven,  and  the  little  band  of 
schismatics,  who  will  be  three  or  four  (all  tongue),  the  residue  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  as  well  disposed  a  body  of  men 
as  I  ever  saw  collected.  But  there  is  no  one  whose  talents  and 
standing,  taken  together,  have  weight  enough  to  give  him  the  Itad. 
The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  no  one  who  will  undertake  to  do 
the  public  business,  and  it  remains  undone.  Were  you  here,  the 
whole  would  rally  round  you  in  an  instant,  and  willingly  co-operato 
in  whatever  is  for  the  public  good.  Nor  would  it  require  yoi'  to 
undertake  drudgery  in  the  House.  There  are  enough,  able  and 
willing  to  do  that.  A  rallying  point  is  all  that  is  wanting.  Let 
me  beseech  you  then  to  offer  yourself.  You  never  will  have  it  so 
much  in  your  jwvver  agahi  to  render  such  eminent  service. 

Accept  my  affectionate  salutations  and  high  esteem. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    XL. 


TO   JAMES   MONROE. 


Washington,  March  21,  1807. 
Dear  Sir, 

A  copy  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  came  to  Mr.  Erskine's 
hands  on  the  last  day  of  tlie  session  of  Congress^  which  he  imme- 
diately communicated  to  us ;  and  since  that  Mr.  Purviance  has 
arrived  with  an  original.  On  the  subject  of  it  you  will  receive  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  about  this  date,  and  one 
more  in  detail  hereafter.  I  should  not  have  written,  but  that  I 
perceive  uncommon  efforts,  and  with  uncommon  wickedness,  are 
making  by  the  federal  papers  to  produce  mischief  between  myself, 
personally,  and  our  negotiators ;  an''  also  to  irritate  the  British 
government,  by  putting  a  thousand  speeches  into  my  mouth,  not 
one  word  of  which  I  ever  uttered.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it 
safe  to  guard  you,  by  stating  the  view  which  we  have  given  out  on 
the  subject  of  the  treaty,  in  conversation  and  otherwise ;  for  ours, 
as  you  know,  is  a  government  which  will  not  tolerate  the  being 
kept  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  especially  on  a  subject  so  interesting 
as  this  treaty.  We  immediately  stated  in  conversation,  to  the 
members  of  the  legisli  ure  and  others,  that  having,  by  a  letter  re- 
ceived in  January,  perceived  that  our  ministers  might  sign  a  treaty 
not  providing  satisfactorily  against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen, 
we  had,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  informed  you,  that  should  such 
an  one  have  been  forwarded,  it  could  not  be  ratified,  and  recom- 
mending, therefore,  that  you  should  resume  nogotiations  for  insert- 
ing an  article  to  that  effect ;  that  we  should  hold  the  treaty  in  sus- 
pense until  we  could  learn  from  you  the  result  of  our  instructions, 
which  probably  would  not  be  till  summer,  and  then  decide  on  the 
question  of  calling  the  Senate.  We  observed,  too,  that  a  written 
declaration  of  the  British  commissioners,  given  in  at  the  time  of 
signature,  would  of  itself,  unless  withdrawn,  prevent  the  accept- 
ance of  any  treaty,  because  its  effect  was  to  leave  us  bound  by 
the  treaty,  and  themselves  totally  unbound.  This  is  the  statement 
we  have  given  out,  and  nothing  more  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty 
has  been  made  known.  But  depend  on  it,  my  dear  Sir,  that  it 
will  bo  considered  as  a  hard  treaty  when  it  is  known.  The  British 
commissioners  appear  to  have  sc"ewed  every  article  as  far  as  it 
would  bear,  to  have  taken  every  thing,  and  yielded  nothing.  Take 
out  the  eleventh  article,  and  the  evil  of  all  the  others  so  much 
overweighs  the  good,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  expunge  the 
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whole.    And  even  the  eleventh  article  admits  only  that  we  may 
enjoy  our  right  to  the  indirect  colonial  trade,  during  the  present 
hostilities.     If  peace  is  made  this  year,  and  war  resumed  the 
next,  the  benefit  of  this  stipulation  is  gone,  and  yet  we  are  bound 
for  ten  years,  to  pass  no  non-importation  or  non-intercourse  laws, 
nor  take  any  other  measures  to  restrain  the  unjust  pretensions  and 
practices  of  the  British.     But  on  this  you  will  hear  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.     If  the  treaty  cannot  be  put  into  an  acceptable 
form,  then  the  next  best  thing  is  to  back  out  of  the  negotiation  as 
well  as  we  can,  letting  that  die  away  insensibly ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  agreeing  informally,  that  both  parties  shall  act  on  ilie  prin- 
ciples of  the  treaty,  so  as  to  preserve  that  friendly  understanding 
which  we  so  sincerely  desire,  until  the  one  or  the  other  may  be 
disposed  to  yield  the  points  which  divide  us.     This  will  leave  you 
to  follow  your  desire  of  coming  home,  as  soon  as  you  see  that  the 
amendment  of  the  treaty  is  desperate.     The  power  of  continuing 
the  negotiations  will  pass  over  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  who,  by  procras- 
tinations, can  let  it  die  away,  and  give  us  time,  the  most  precious 
of  all  things  to  us.     The  government  of  New  Orleans  is  still 
without  such  a  head  as  I  wish.     The  salary  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars is  too  small ;  but  I  am  assured  the  Orleans  legislature  would 
make  it  adequate,  would  you  Jiccept  it.     It  is  the  second  office  in 
the  United  States  in  importance,  and  I  am  still  in  hopes  you  will 
accept  it.     It  is  impossible  to  let  yor.i  stay  at  home  while  the  public 
has  so  much  need  of  talents.     I  am  writing  under  a  severe  in- 
disposition  of  periodical  headach,  without    scarcely   command 
enough  of  my  mind  to  know  what  I  ivrite.    As  a  part  of  this  letter 
concerns  Mr.  Pinckney  as  well  as  yourself,  be  so  good  as  to  com- 
municate so  much  of  it  to  him ;  and  with  my  best  respects  to  him, 
to  Mrs.  Monroe  and  your  daughter,  be  assured  yourself,  in  all 
cases,  of  my  constant  and  affectionate  iriendsliip  and  attachment. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XLl. 


M.    LC    COMTE    DIODATI. 


Washington,  March  ii!),  Irt()7 

My  Dear  and  Antient  Friend, 

Your  letter  of  August  tiie  29th  reached  me  the  I8di  of  Febru- 
ary. It  inclosed  a  duplicate  of  that  written  from  Brunswick  five 
years  before,  but  wliich  I  never  received,  or  had  notice  of,  but  by 
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this  duplicate.  Be  assured,  my  friend,  tliat  I  was  incapable  of 
such  negligence  towards  vou,  as  a  failure  to  answer  it  would  have 
implied.  It  would  illy  have  accorded  with  those  sentiments  of 
friendship  I  entertained  for  you  at  Paris,  and  which  neither  time 
nor  distance  has  lessened.  I  often  pass  in  review  the  many 
happy  hours  I  spent  with  Madame  Diodati  and  yourself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  as  well  as  at  Paris,  and  I  count  thein  among 
tlie  most  pleasing  1  enjoyed  in  France.  Those  were  indeed  days 
of  tranquillity  and  happiness.  They  had  begun  to  cloud  a  little 
before  I  left  you  ;  but  I  had  no  apprehension  that  the  tempest,  of 
which  I  saw  the  beginning,  was  to  spread  over  such  an  extent  of 
space  and  time.  1  have  often  thought  of  you  with  anxiety,  and 
wished  to  know  how  you  weathered  the  storm,  and  into  what  port 
you  had  retired.  The  letters  now  received  give  me  the  first  in- 
formation, and  I  sincerely  felicitate  you  on  your  safe  and  quiet 
retreat.  Were  I  in  Europe,  pax  et  panis  would  certainly  be  my 
motto.  Wars  and  contentions,  indeed,  fill  the  pages  of  history 
with  more  matter.  But  more  blest  is  that  nation  whose  silent 
course  of  happiness  furnishes  nothing  for  history  to  say.  This  is 
what  I  ambition  for  my  own  country,  and  what  it  has  fortunately 
enjoyed  now  upwards  of  twenty  years,  while  Europe  has  been  in 
constant  volcanic  eruption.  I  again,  my  friend,  repeat  my  joy 
t'^'t  you  have  escaped  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  its  lava. 

At  the  end  of  my  present  term,  of  which  two  years  are  yet  to 
come,  I  propose  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  to  close  my  days 
on  my  patrimony  of  Monticello,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  uniform  health ;  but  the  weight  of  public 
business  begins  to  be  too  heavy  for  me,  and  I  long  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  rural  life,  among  my  books,  my  farms  and  my  family. 
Having  performed  my  quadragena  stipendia,  I  am  entided  to  my 
discharge,  and  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  that  others  should  be 
sooner  sensible  than  myself  when  I  ought  to  ask  it.  I  have, 
therefore,  requested  my  fellow  citizens  to  think  of  a  SMCcessor  for 
me,  to  whom  I  shall  deliver  the  public  concerns  with  greater  joy 
than  I  received  diem.  I  have  the  consolation  loo  of  having  added 
nothing  to  my  private  fortune,  during  my  public  service,  and  of 
retiring  wiUi  hands  as  clean  as  they  are  empty.  Pardon  me 
these  egoisms,  which,  if  ever  excusable,  ar-  so  when  writing  to  a 
friend  to  whom  our  concerns  are  no*  unintvi-csting.  1  shall  always 
be  glad  to  hear  of  your  health  and  happiness,  and  having  been 
out  of  the  way  of  hearing  of  any  of  our  cotemporaries  of  the  corps 
'^'^^hmatique  at  Paris,  any  details  of  their  subsequent  history 
V  .ich  you  will  favor  me  with,  will  be  thankfully  received.  1 
pray  you  to  make  my  friendly  respects  acceptable  to  Madame  lu 
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Comtesse  Diodati,  to  assjre  M.  Tronchin  of  my  continued  esteem, 
and  to  accept  yourself  my  affectionate  salutations,  and  assurances 
of  constant  attachment  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   XLll. 


TO    MR.    BOWDOIN. 


Dear  S 


Washington,  April  2, 1807. 


I  wrote  you  t  the  1  "^th  of  July  last ;  but  neither  your  letter  of 
October  the  20th,  nor  th  '  >f  November  the  15th  mentioning  the 
receipt  of  it,  I  fear  it  has  miscarried.  I  therefore  now  inclose 
a  duplicate.  As  that  was  to  go  under  cover  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  despatches  by  any  vessel  going  from  our  distant 
ports,  1  retained  the  polygraph  therein  mentioned  for  a  safer  con- 
veyance. None  such  has  occurred  till  now,  that  the  United 
States  armed  brig  the  Wasp,  on  her  way  to  the  Mediterranean  is  to 
touch  at  Falmouth,  with  despatches  for  our  ministers  at  London, 
and  at  Brest,  with  others  for  yourself  and  General  Armstrong. 

You  heard  in  due  time  from  London  of  the  signature  of  a  treaty 
there  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  By  a  letter 
we  received  in  January  from  our  ministers  at  London,  we  found 
they  were  making  up  their  minds  to  sign  a  treaty,  in  which  no 
provision  was  made  against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  a  note  received  in  the  course  of  their 
correspondence,  from  the  British  negotiators,  assuring  them  of  the 
discretion  with  which  impressments  should  be  conducted,  which 
could  be  construed  into  a  covenant  only  by  inferences,  against 
which  its  omission  in  the  treaty  was  a  strong  inference  ;  and  in  its 
terms  totally  unsatisfactory.  By  a  letter  of  February  the  3rd, 
they  were  immediately  informed  that  no  treaty,  not  containing  a 
satisfactory  article  on  that  head,  would  be  ratified,  and  desiring 
them  to  resume  the  negotiations  on  that  point.  The  treaty  having 
come  to  us  actually  in  the  inadmissible  shape  apprehended,  we, 
of  course,  hold  it  up  until  we  know  the  result  of  the  instructions 
of  February  the  3rd.  I  have  but  little  expectation  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  will  retire  from  their  habitual  wrongs  in  the  im- 
pressment of  our  seamen,  and  am  certain,  that  without  that,  we 
will  never  lie  up  our  hands  by  treaty,  from  the  right  of  passing  a 
non-importation  or  non-intercourse  act,  to  make  it  her  interest  to 
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become  just.  This  may  bring  on  a  war  of  commercial  restric- 
tions. To  shew,  however,  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  for  conci- 
liation, I  have  suspended  the  non-importation  act.  This  state  of 
things  should  be  understood  at  Paris,  and  every  effort  used  on 
your  part  to  accommodate  our  differences  with  Spain,  under  the 
auspices  of  France,  with  whom  it  is  all  important  that  we  should 
stand  in  terms  of  the  strictest  cordialky.  In  fact,  we  are  to  de- 
pend on  her  and  Russia  for  the  establishnienl  of  neutral  rights  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  among  which  should  be  that  of  taking  no  per- 
sons by  a  belligerent  out  of  a  neutral  ship,  unless  they  be  the  sol- 
diers of  an  enemy.  Never  did  a  nation  act  towards  another  with 
more  perfidy  and  injustice  than  Spain  has  constantly  practised 
against  us :  and  if  we  have  icept  our  hands  off  of  her  till  now,  it 
has  been  purely  out  of  respect  to  France,  and  from  the  value  we 
set  on  the  friendship  of  France.  We  expect,  therefore,  from  the 
friendship  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  will  either  compel  T  .air«  to  do 
us  justice,  or  abandon  her  to  us.  We  ask  but  one  moniii  t  be  in 
possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

No  better  proof  of  the  good  faitli  of  the  United  States  could 
have  been  given,  than  the  vigor  with  which  we  have  icted,  and 
the  expense  incurred,  in  suppressing  the  enterprise  meditated  late- 
ly by  Purr  against  Mexico.  Although  at  first,  '  :  proposed  a 
separation  of  the  western  country,  and  on  that  ground  received 
encouragement  and  aid  from  Yrujo,  according  to  the  usual  spirit  of 
his  government  towards  us,  yet  he  very  early  saw  tliat  the  fidelity 
of  the  western  country  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  turned  himself 
wholly  towards  Mexico.  And  so  popular  is  an  enterprise  on  that 
country  in  this,  that  we  had  only  to  lie  still,  and  he  would  have 
had  followers  enough  to  have  been  in  tlie  city  of  Mexico  in  six 
weeks.  You  have  doubtless  seen  my  several  messages  to  Con- 
gress, which  give  a  fliiihful  narrative  of  that  conspiracy.  Burr 
himself,  after  being  disarmed  by  our  endeavors  of  all  his  followers, 
escaped  from  the  custody  of  the  court  of  Mississippi,  but  was  ta- 
ken near  Fort  Stoddart,  making  his  way  to  Mobile,  by  some  coun- 
try people,  who  brought  him  on  as  a  prisoner  to  Richmond,  where 
he  is  now  under  a  course  for  trial.  Hitherto  we  have  believed  our 
law  to  be,  that  suspicion  on  probable  grounds  was  sufficient  cause  to 
commit  a  person  for  trial,  allowing  time  to  collect  witnesses  till  the 
trial.  But  the  judges  here  have  decided,  that  conclusive  evidence 
of  guilt  must  be  ready  in  the  moment  of  arrest,  or  they  will  dis- 
charge the  malefactor.  If  this  is  still  insisted  on,  Burr  will  be 
discharged  ;  because  his  crimes  having  been  sown  from  Maine, 
through  tlie  whole  line  of  the  western  waters,  to  New  Orleans,  we 
cannot  bring  the  witnesses  here  under  four  months.    The  fact  is, 
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that  the  federalists  make  Burr's  cause  their  own,  and  exert  their 
whole  influence  to  shield  him  from  punishment,  as  they  did  the 
adherents  of  Miranda.  And  it  is  unfortunate  that  federalism  is 
still  predominant  in  our  judiciary  department,  which  is  conse- 
quently in  opposition  to  the  legislative  and  executive  branches, 
and  is  able  to  hafJle  their  measures  often. 

Accept  my  friendly  salutations,  and  assurances  of  great  esteem 
and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XLIII. 


TO    WILLIAM    B.    GILES. 


i 


Monticello,  April  20,  1807. 
Dear  Sir,  / 

Your  favor  of  the  Cth  instant,  on  the  subject  of  Burr's  offences, 
was  received  only  four  days  ago.  That  there  should  be  anxiety 
and  doubt  in  the  public  mind,  in  the  present  defective  state  of  the 
proof,  is  not  wonderful ;  and  this  has  been  sedulously  encouraged 
by  the  tricks  of  the  judges  to  force  trials  before  it  is  possible  to 
collect  the  evidence,  dispersed  through  a  line  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  Maine  to  Orleans.  The  federalists,  too,  give  all  their 
aid,  making  Burr's  cause  their  own,  mortified  only  that  he  did 
not  separate  the  Union  or  overturn  the  government,  and  proving, 
that  had  he  had  a  little  dawn  of  success,  they  would  have  joined 
him  to  introduce  his  object,  their  favorite  monarchy,  as  they  would 
any  odier  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic,  who  could  rid  them  of  this 
hateful  republic  for  any  other  government  in  exchange. 

The  first  ground  of  complaint  was  the  supine  inattention  of  the 
administration  to  a  treason  stalking  through  the  land  in  open  day. 
The  present  one,  that  they  have  crushed  it  before  it  was  ripe  for 
execution,  so  that  no  overt  acts  can  be  produced.  Tiiis  last  may 
be  true  ;  though  I  believe  it  is  not.  Our  information  having  been 
chiefly  by  way  of  letter,  we  do  not  know  of  a  certainty  yet  what 
will  be  proved.  V/e  have  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  through  the  whole 
of  the  country  which  has  been  the  scene  of  these  transactions,  to 
be  able  to  prove  to  the  courts,  if  they  will  give  time,  or  to  the 
public  by  way  of  communication  to  Congress,  what  the  real  facts 
have  been.  For  obtaining  this,  we  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  tlie 
patriotism  of  particular  persons  in  different  places,  of  whom  we 
Iiave  requested  to  make  the  inquiry  in  their  neighborhood,  and  on 
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such  inforinat'ion  as  shall  be  voluntarily  offered.  Aided  by  no 
process  or  facilities  from  tlie  federal  courts,  but  frowned  on  by 
tlieir  new  born  aeal  for  the  liberty  of  those  whom  we  would  not 
permit  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  their  country,  we  can  expect 
no  revealments  from  the  accomplices  of  the  chief  offender.  Of 
treasonable  intentions,  tlie  judges  have  been  obliged  to  confess 
there  is  probable  appearance.  What  loophole  they  will  find  in  the 
case,  when  it  comes  to  trial,  we  cannot  foresee.  Eaton,  Stoddart, 
Wilkinson,  and  two  others  whom  I  must  not  name,  will  satisfy  the 
world,  if  not  tlie  judges,  of  Burr's  ^\\\\u  And  I  do  suppose  the  follow- 
ing overt  acts  will  be  proved.  1 .  The  enlistment  of  men,  in  a  regular 
way.  2.  The  regular  mounting  of  guard  round  Blaniierhassett's 
island  when  tliey  expected  Governor  Tiffin's  men  to  be  on  tliem, 
modo  guerrino  arraiati.  3.  The  rendezvous  of  Burr  with  his 
men  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland.  4.  His  letter  to  die  acting 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  holding  up  the  prospect  of  civil  war.  5. 
His  capitulation  regularly  signed  with  the  aids  of  the  Governor, 
as  between  two  independent  and  hostile  commanders. 

But  3  moment's  calculation  will  shew  that  this  evidence  cannot 
be  collected  under  four  months,  probably  five,  from  the  moment 
of  deciding  when  and  where  the  trial  shall  be.  I  desired  Mr. 
Rodney  expressly  to  inform  the  Chief  Justice  of  this,  inofficially. 
But  Mr.  Marshall  says, '  more  than  five  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
tlie  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  the  necessity  of 
proving  the  overt  acts,  if  they  exist.  Why  are  they  not  proved.' 
In  what  terms  of  decency  can  we  speak  of  this  ?  As  if  an  express 
could  go  to  Natchez,  or  tbe  mouth  of  Cumberland,  and  return  in 
five  weeks,  to  do  which  has  never  taken  less  than  twelve.  Again,  *  if, 
in  November  or  December  last,  a  body  of  troops  had  been  assem- 
bled on  the  Ohio,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  affidavits  estab- 
lishing the  fact  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  last  of  March  ?' 
But  I  ask  the  Judge  where  they  should  have  been  lodged  ?  At 
Frankfort  ?  at  Cincinnati  ?  at  Nashville  ?  St.  Louis  ?  Natchez  ? 
New  Orleans  ?  These  were  the  probable  places  of  apprehension 
and  examination.  It  was  not  known  at  Washington  till  the  26th 
of  March  that  Burr  would  escape  from  the  western  tribunals,  be 
retaken  and  Lirought  to  an  eastern  one  :  and  in  five  days  after 
(neither  five  fnouiljo  nor  five  weeks  as  the  Judge  calculated)  he 
says,  it  is  '  impossible  to  suppose  the  affidavits  could  not  have  been 
obtained.'  Where  ?  At  Richmond  he  certainly  meant,  or  meant 
only  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  audience.  But  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  are  to  be  perverted  which  would  bear  on  the  favorite 
offenders  who  endeavor  to  overturn  Uiis  odious  republic.  *  I  un- 
derstand,' says  the  Judge,  '  probable  cause  of  guilt  to  be  a  case 
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made  out  by^roo/Turnishing  good  reason  to  believe,'  he.  Speaking 
as  a  lawyer,  he  must  mean  legal  proof,  i.  e.  proof  on  oath,  at  least. 
But  this  is  confounding  prohahility  and  proof.  We  had  always 
before  understood  that  where  there  was  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve guilt,  the  offender  must  be  put  on  his  trial.  That  guilty  in- 
tentions were  probable,  the  Judge  believed.  And  as  to  the  overt 
acts,  were  not  the  bundle  of  letters  of  information  in  Mr.  Rodney's 
hands,  the  letters  and  facts  published  in  the  local  newspapers. 
Burr's  flight,  and  the  universal  belief  or  rumor  of  his  guilt,  probable 
ground  for  presuming  the  facts  of  enlistment,  military  guard,  ren- 
dezvous, threat  of  civil  war,  or  capitulation,  so  as  to  put  him  on 
trial  ?  Is  there  a  candid  man  in  the  United  States  who  does  not 
believe  some  one,  if  not  all,  of  these  overt  acts  to  have  taken 
place  ? 

If  there  ever  had  been  an  instance  in  this  or  the  preceding  ad- 
ministrations, of  federal  judges  so  applying  principles  of  law  as  to 
condemn  a  federal  or  acquit  a  republican  offender,  I  should  have 
judged  them  in  the  present  case  with  more  charity.  All  this,  how- 
ever, will  work  well.  The  nation  will  judge  both  the  offender  and 
judges  for  themselves.  If  a  member  of  the  executive  or  legisla- 
ture does  wrong,  the  day  is  never  far  distant  when  the  people  will 
remove  him.  They  will  see  then  and  amend  the  error  in  our 
constitution,  which  makes  any  branch  independent  of  the  nation. 
They  will  see  that  one  of  the  great  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  government,  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  the  other  two,  and 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation,  proclaims  impunity  to  that 
class  of  offenders  which  endeavors  to  overturn  the  constitution, 
and  are  themselves  protected  in  it  by  the  constitution  itself: 
for  impeachment  is  a  farce  which  will  not  be  tried  again.  If 
their  protection  of  Burr  produces  this  amendment,  it  will  do  more 
good  than  his  condemnation  would  have  done.  Against  Burr, 
personally,  I  never  had  one  hostile  sentiment.  I  never  in- 
deed thought  him  an  honest,  frank-dealing  man,  but  considered 
him  as  a  crooked  gun,  or  other  perverted  machine,  whose  aim  or 
shot  you  could  never  be  sure  of.  Still,  while  he  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  respect  in  him 
their  confidence,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he  deserved  it  :  and  if  his 
punishment  can  be  commuted  now  for  an  useful  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  I  shall  rejoice  in  it.  My  sheet  being  full,  I  perceive 
it  is  high  time  to  offer  you  my  friendly  salutations,  and  assure  you 
of  my  constant  and  affectionate  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LKTTBR     XLIV. 

TO    GEORGE    HAY. 

WubingtoDi  June  2,  1807. 
Dear  Si:., 

While  Burr's  case  is  depending  before  the  court,  1  will  trouble 
you  from  time  to  time  with  what  occurs  to  me.  1  observe  that  the 
case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison  has  been  cited,  and  1  think  it  mate- 
rial to  stop  at  the  threshold  the  citing  that  case  as  authority,  and 
to  have  it  denied  to  be  law-  1.  Because  the  judges,  in  the  outset, 
disclaimed  all  cognizance  of  the  case  ;  although  they  then  went  on 
to  say  what  would  have  been  their  opinion,  had  they  had  cogni- 
zance of  it.  This  then  was  confessedly  an  extrajudicial  opinion, 
and  as  such  of  no  authority.  2.  Because,  had  it  been  judicially 
pronounced,  it  would  have  been  against  law ;  for  to  a  commission, 
a  deed,  a  bond,  delivery  is  essential  to  give  validity.  Until,  there- 
fore, the  commission  is  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive and  his  agents,  it  is  not  his  deed.  He  may  withhold  or  can- 
cel it  at  pleasure,  as  he  might  his  private  deed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. The  constitution  intended  that  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  government  should  be  co-ordinate,  and  independent  of  each 
other.  As  to  acts,  therefore,  which  are  to  be  done  by  either,  it 
has  given  no  control  to  another  branch.  A  judge,  I  presume, 
cannot  sit  on  a  bench  withoiii  a  commission,  or  a  record  of  a  com- 
mission :  and  the  constitution  having  given  to  the  judiciary  branch 
no  means  of  compelling  the  executive  either  to  deliver  a  commis- 
sion, or  to  make  a  record  of  it,  shews  it  did  not  intend  to  give  the 
judiciary  that  control  over  tiie  executive,  but  that  it  should  remain 
in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  do  it  or  not.  Where  different 
branches  have  to  act  in  their  respective  lines,  finally  and  without 
appeal,  under  any  law,  they  may  give  to  it  different  and  opposite 
constructions.  Thus  in  the  case  of  William  Smith,  the  House  of 
Representatives  determined  he  was  a  citizen,  and  in  the  case  of 
William  Duane  (precisely  the  same  in  every  material  circum- 
stance) the  judges  determined  he  was  no  citizen.  In  the  cases 
of  Callenda  and  others,  the  judges  determined  the  sedition  act 
was  valid  i.  ider  the  constitution,  and  exercised  their  regular 
powers  of  sentencing  them  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  But  the 
executive  detennined  that  the  sedition  act  was  a  nullity  under  the 
constitution,  and  exercised  his  regular  power  of  prohibiting  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  or  rather  of  executing  the  real  law, 
which  protected  the  acts  of  die  defendants.  From  these  differ- 
ent constructions  of  the  same  act  by  different  branches,  less  mis- 
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chief  arises,  than  from  giving  to  any  one  of  them  a  control  over 
the  others.  The  executive  and  Senate  act  on  the  construction,-^ 
that  until  delivery  from  the  executive  departr  lent,  a  commission 
is  in  their  possession  and  within  their  rightful  power ;  and  in  casus 
of  commissions  not  revocable  at  will,  where,  after  the  Senate's 
approbation  and  the  President's  signing  and  sealing,  new  informa- 
tion of  the  unfitness  of  the  person  has  come  to  hand  before  the 
delivery  of  the  commission,  new  nominations  have  been  made  and 
approved,  and  new  commissions  have  issued. 

On  this  construction  I  have  hitherto  acted  ;  on  this  I  shall  ever 
act,  and  maintain  it  with  ♦he  powers  of  the  government,  against 
any  control  which  may  be  attempted  by  the  judges  in  subversion 
of  the  independence  of  the  executive  and  Senate  within  their  pe- 
culiar department.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  in  a  case  where  our 
decision  is  by  the  constitution  the  supreme  one,  and  that  which  can 
be  carried  into  effect,  it  is  the  constitutionally  authoritative  one, 
and  that  that  by  the  juuges  was  coram  non  judice,  and  unauthori- 
tative, because  it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect.  1  have  long 
wished  for  a  proper  occasion  to  have  the  gratuitous  opinion  in 
Marbury  v.  Madison  brought  before  the  public,  and  denounced  as 
not  law :  and  1  think  the  present  a  fortunate  one,  because  it  occu- 
pies such  a  place  in  the  public  attention.  I  should  be  glad,  there- 
fore, if,  in  noticing  that  case,  you  could  take  occasion  to  express 
the  determination  of  the  executive,  that  the  doctrines  of  that  case 
were  given  extrajudicially  and  against  law,  and  that  their  reverse 
will  be  the  rule  of  action  witli  the  executive.  If  this  opinion 
should  not  be  your  own,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  expressed  merely 
as  that  of  the  executive.  If  it  is  your  own  also,  you  would  of 
course  give  to  the  arguments  such  a  developement,  as  a  case,  inci- 
dental only,  might  render  proper.  I  salute  you  with  friendship 
and  respect,  Th  :  Jefferson.  . 


LETTER    XLV. 
THOMAS    JEFFERSON   TO    ALBERT    GALLATIN. 

I  gave  you,  some  time  ago,  a  project  of  a  more  equal  tariff  on 
wines  than  that  which  now  exists.  But  in  tliat  I  yielded  consider- 
ably to  the  faulty  classification  of  them  in  our  law.  I  have  now 
formed  one  with  attention,  and  recording  to  the  best  information  I 
possess,  classing  them  more  rigorously.  I  am  persuaded  that  were 
the  duty  on  cheap  wines  put  on  the  same  ratio  with  the  dear,  it 
wottld  wonderfully  enlarge  the  field  of  those  who  use  wine,  to  the 
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ase,  inci- 


expulsion  of  whiskey.  The  introduction  of  a  very  cheap  wine 
(St.  George)  into  my  neighborhood  within  two  years  past,  has  quad- 
rupled in  that  time  the  number  of  those  who  iteep  wine,  and  will 
ere  long  increase  them  tenfold.  This  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
the  treasury,  and  to  the  sobriety  of  our  country.  1  will  here  add 
my  tariff,  wherein  you  will  be  able  to  choose  any  rate  of  duty  you 
please ;  and  to  decide  whether  it  will  not,  on  a  fit  occasion,  be 
proper  for  legislative  attention.     Affectionate  salutations. 
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LETTER    XLVI 


TO    GEORGE    HAY. 


Washington,  June  5,  1807. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  31sl  instant  has  been  received,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  fortunate  if  any  circumstance  should  produce  a  discharge 
of  the  present  scanty  grand  jury,  and  a  future  summons  of  a  ful- 
ler :  though  the  same  views  of  protecting  the  offender  may  again 
reduce  the  number  to  sixteen,  in  order  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
getting  twelve  to  concur.  It  is  understood,  that  wherever  Burr 
met  with  subjects  who  did  not  choose  to  embark  in  his  projects, 
unless  approved  by  their  government,  he  asserted  that  he  had 
that  approbation.  Most  of  them  took  his  word  for  it,  but  it  is  said 
that  with  those  who  would  not,  the  following  stratagem  was  prac- 
tised. A  forged  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  General  Dearborne, 
was  made  to  express  his  approbation,  and  to  say  that  I  was  ab- 
sent at  Monticello,  but  that  there  was  no  doubt  that,  on  my  return, 
my  approbation  of  his  enterprises  would  be  given.  This  letter 
was  spread  open  on  his  table,  so  as  to  invite  the  eye  of  whoever 
entered  his  room,  and  he  contrived  occasions  of  sending  up  into 
his  room  chose  whom  he  wished  to  become  witnesses  of  his  acting 
und(;r  sanction.  By  this  means,  he  avoided  fo.i^milting  himself 
to  any  liability  to  prosecution  for  forgery,  a-^''  ^ove  another  proof 
of  being  a  great  man  in  little  things,  wh'!e  he  is  really  small  in 
great  ones.  I  must  add  General  Dearborne's  declaration,  that  he 
never  wrote  a  letter  to  Burr  in  his  life,  except  that  when  here, 
once  in  a  winter,  he  usually  wrote  him  a  billet  of  invitation  to 
dine.  The  only  object  of  sending  you  the  inclosed  letters  is  to 
possess  you  of  the  fact,  that  you  may  know  how  to  pursue  it,  if 
any  of  your  witnesses  should  know  any  thing  of  it.  My  intention 
in  writing  to  you  several  times,  has  been  to  convey  facts  or  ob- 
servations occurring  in  the  absence  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
not  to  make  to  the  dreadful  drudgery  you  arc  going  through  the 
unnecessary  addition  of  writing  me  letters  in  answer,  which  I  beg 
you  to  relieve  yourself  from,  except  when  some  necessity  calls 
for  it.     I  salute  you  with  friendship  and  respect. 

Th  :  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    XLVK. 


TO    DOCTOR    HORATIO    TURPIN. 


Washington,  Juuo  10,  1807. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  favor  of  June  the  1st  has  been  duly  received.  To  a  mind 
like  yours,  capable  in  any  question  of  abstracting  it  from  its  rela- 
tion to  yourself,  I  may  safely  hazard  explanations,  whicij  1  have 
generally  avoided  to  others  on  questions  of  appointment.  Bring- 
ing into  office  no  desiios  of  making  it  subservient  to  the  ad- 
vancen^ent  of  my  own  private  interests,  it  has  been  no  sacrifice, 
by  jwstponing  them,  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  my  fellow 
citizens.  But  1  have  not  felt  equal  indifference  towards  exclu- 
ding merit  from  office,  merely  because  it  was  r  .lated  to  me.  How- 
ever, I  liave  diought  it  my  duty  so  to  do,  thtt  my  constituents 
may  be  satisfied,  that,  in  selecting  persons  for  the  managemeiit  of 
their  affairs,  I  am  influenced  by  neither  persona*  nor  family  inte- 
rests, and  especially,  that  the  field  of  public  office  Vv^ill  not  be  per- 
verted by  me  into  a  family  property.  On  this  subject,  I  had  the 
benefit  of  isseful  lessons  from  my  predecessors,  had  I  needed 
them,  marking  what  was  to  be  iiritated  and  what  avoided.  But 
in  truth,  the  nature  of  our  government  is  lesson  enough.  Its 
energy  depending  mainly  on  the  confidence  of  the  peoj  le  in  their 
chief  magistrate,  makes  it  his  duty  to  spare  nciliing  which  can 
strengthen  him  with  that  confidence. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  constant  friendahip  and  respect. 


lip  an 
Th: 


Jefferson. 


LETTER    XLVm, 


TO   JOHN    NORVELL. 


y 


\,* 
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Sir, 


Washington,  Juno  II,  lt<07. 


Your  letter  of  May  the  Dth  lias  been  duly  received.  The  sub- 
jects it  pro|K)ses  would  iec|uiro  (mw  and  space  for  even  moderate 
developemcnt.  My  occupations  limit  me  to  a  very  short  notice 
of  them.  I  think  there  does  not  exist  a  good  elementary  work  on 
the  organization  of  society  into  civil  government :   I   mean  a  work 
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which  pref.Oiits  In  one  full  nnd  comprehensive  view  the  s^'vtxic  »;i 
piincipleo  oj-  vMch  such  an  organization  should  be  (oiindei,  uc- 
coidiug  to  the  rights  of  nature.  For  want  of  a  single  .vork  ol 
dial  character,  1  should  recommend  Locke  on  Governnient,  Sid- 
ney, PriesUey's  Essay  on  the  first  Principles  of  Government,  Chip- 
man's  Principles  ol  Government,  and  Uie  Federalist.  Adding, 
perhaps,  Beccaria  on  crimes  and  punishments,  because  of  the 
demonstrative  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  that  branch  of  the 
subject.  !f  your  views  of  political  inquiry  go  further,  to  the  sub- 
jects of  money  and  commerce.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  is  the 
best  book  to  be  read,  unless  Say's  Political  Economy  can  be  had, 
which  treats  the  same  subjects  on  the  same  principles,  but  in  a 
shorter  compass  and  more  lucid  manner.  But  1  believe  this  work 
has  not  been  translated  into  our  language. 

History,  in  general,  only  informs  us  what  bad  government  is. 
But  as  we  have  employed  some  of  die  best  materials  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  in  the  construction  of  our  own  government,  a 
knowledge  of  British  history  becomes  useful  to  the  American  po- 
litician. There  is,  however,  no  general  history  of  that  country 
which  can  be  recommended.  The  elegant  one  of  Hume  poeins 
intended  to  disguise  and  discredit  the  good  principles  of  tho  £o- 
vernment,  and  is  so  plausible  and  |)leasing  in  its  style  and  manner, 
as  to  instil  its  errors  and  heresitjs  insensibly  into  the  mimh  of  un- 
wary readers.  Baxter  has  performed  a  good  operation  on  it. 
He  has  taken  the  text  of  Hume  as  his  ground  work,  abt  i(l,*;5ng  it 
by  the  omission  of  some  details  of  lilde  interest,  and  whevfner  lie 
has  found  him  endeavoring  to  mislead,  by  either  the  supprosssion 
of  a  truth  or  by  giving  it  a  false  cc  loring,  he  has  changed  the 
text  to  what  it  should  be,  so  that  \\f  '^ly  properly  call  it  Hume's 
history  republicanised.  He  has  :)^o\<  wer  continued  the  history 
(but  indifferently)  from  where  Hume  left  it,  to  the  year  1800. 
"The  work  is  noti)opulur  in  England,  because  it  is  republican  ;  and 
but  a  few  copies  have  ever  reached  America.  It  is  a  single 
quarto  volume.  Adding  to  this  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  Mrs.  M'Cau- 
ley's  and  Belknap's  histories,  a  sufticient  view  will  be  presented 
of  the  free  principles  of  the  English  constitution. 

To  your  request  of  my  opinion  of  die  manner  in  which  a  news- 
paper should  be  conducted,  so  as  to  be  most  useful,  I  should  an- 
swer, *  by  restraining  it  to  true  facts  and  souiid  principles  only.' 
Yet  I  fear  such  a  paper  would  find  few  subscribers.  It  is  a  ine- 
lanchc!'  truth,  tha;  a  suppression  of  die  press  could  not  more 
completely  deprive  the  nation  of  its  benefits,  Uiar:  is  done  by  its 
abiindonod  prostiuitio'  to  falsehood.  Notliing  can  now  be  believ- 
ed, which  '8  seen  in  a  newspaper.     Trudi  il">elf  becomes  suspicious 
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\jy  bcinjr  put  into  that  polluted  vehicle.  T]\n  re-il  cxt  ?nt  ^f  ihJs 
state  of  inisinlbrination  is  Liionn  only  to  those  who  arc  in  Trun- 
tions  to  conlVont  facts  wiililn  tiic'r  knowledge  wi^h  the  lies  of  the 
day.  I  really  look  with  commiseration  over  the  great  body  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  who,  reading  newspapers,  live  and  die  in  the 
belief,  that  they  have  known  something  of  what  has  been  passing 
in  the  world  in  their  time  ;  whereas  the  accounts  they  have  read 
in  newspapers  are  just  as  true  a  history  of  any  other  period  of  the 
world  as  of  ihc  present,  except  that  the  real  names  of  the  day  are 
affixed  to  their  fables.  General  facts  may  indeed  be  collected 
from  them,  such  as  that  Europe  is  now  at  war,  that  Buonaparte 
has  been  a  successful  warrior,  that  he  has  subjected  a  great  por- 
tion of  Enroj)o  to  his  will,  he.  he. ;  bin  no  details  can  be  relied 
on.  I  will  add,  that  llin  man  who  never  looks  into  a  newspaper 
is  bett<M'  informed  than  he  who  reads  them  ;  inasmuch  as  he  who 
knows  nothing  is  nearer  to  truth  than  ho  whose  mind  is  fdlcd 
with  falselioofls  and  errors.  He  who  reads  nothing  v^ill  still  learn 
the  great  facts,  and  the  details  are  .dl  false. 

Perha))s  an  editor  might  begin  a  reformation  in  some  such  way 
as  this.  Divide  his  jiaper  into  four  chapters,  heading  the  1st, 
Truths.  2n(l,  Probabilities.  iJrd,  Possibilities.  4Ui,  Lies.  The 
1st  chapter  would  be  very  short,  as  it  would  contain  little  more 
than  authentic  j)a|)ers,  and  information  from  such  sources,  as  the 
editor  would  bo  willing  to  risk  his  own  reputation  for  their  truth. 
The  2nd  would  contain  what,  from  a  mature  consideration  of  all 
circumstances,  his  judgment  should  conclude  to  be  probably  true. 
This,  however,  should  rather  contain  too  little  Uian  too  much. 
The  3rd  and  4th  should  be  professedly  lor  diose  readers  who 
would  rather  have  lies  for  their  money  than  the  blank  paper  they 
woidd  occupy. 

Such  an  editor  too,  wotdd  have  to  set  his  face  against  the  de- 
moralising practice  of  feeding  the  public  mind  habitually  on  slan- 
der, and  the  depravity  of  taste  which  this  nauseous  aliment  in- 
duces. Defamation  is  becoming  a  necessary  of  life  ;  nisomucb, 
that  a  dish  of  tea  in  the  morning  or  evening  cannot  be  digested 
widiout  diis  siimulant.  Even  those  who  do  not  believe  these  abo- 
uunations,  still  read  them  widi  complaisance  to  dieir  auditors,  and 
instead  of  the  abhorrence  and  indignation  which  should  fdl  a  vir- 
tuous mind,  betray  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  possibility  that  some 
may  believe  Uiem,  though  they  do  not  themselves.  It  seems  to 
escape  them,  ihat  it  is  not  he  who  prints,  but  ho  who  pays  foi: 
printing  a  slander,  who  is  its  real  author. 

These  thoughts  on  the  subjects  of  your  letter  are  hazarded  at 
your  V.  t'lest.     Repeated  instances  of  the  publication  jf  what  has 
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not  been  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  the  malignity  with 
which  political  enemies  torture  every  sentence  froni  me  into  mean- 
ings imagined  by  their  own  wickedness  only,  justify  my  express- 
ing a  solicitude,  that  this  hasty  couiniunication  may  in  nowise  be 
permitted  to  find  its  way  inlo  the  public  papers.  Not  fearing 
these  political  bull-dogs,  I  yet  avoid  putting  myself  in  the  way  of 
being  baited  by  them,  and  do  not  wish  to  volunteer  away  that  por- 
tion of  tronquHliiy,  which  a  firm  execution  of  my  duties  will  per- 
mit me  to  enjoy. 

I  tender  you  my  salutations,  and  best  wishes  for  your  success. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER   XLIX. 


TO   WILLIAM    SHORT. 


Washington,  June  IS,  1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

«  *  *  « ^  •  * 

The  T>roposition  in  your  letter  of  May  the  16th,  of  adding  an 
umpire  to  our  discordant  negotiators  at  Paris,  struck  me  favora- 
bly oii  reading  it,  and  reflection  afterwards  strengthened  my  first 
unpress)ons.  I  made  it  thuiefore  u  subject  of  consultation  with 
my  coadjutois,  as  is  our  usage.  For  our  goveinuient,  although 
in  theory  subject  to  be  (iirnctcd  by  the  unadvised  will  of  the  Pre- 
sident, is,  and  from  its  origin  has  been,  a  very  different  thing  in 
practice.  1'he  r'iinor  husines?  in  each  department  is  done  by  the 
Head  of  tlie  dc^-iiMtujinf,  on  consuhatioM  widi  the  President  alone. 
But  all  matters  of  iniporianc«^  or  difficully  are  submitted  to  all  the 
Heads  of  uepartmenls  roraposiug  the  cabinet ;  sometimes  by  the 
President's  consulting  them  separately  and  successively,  as  ihey 
happen  to  caii  on  him  ;  but  in  the  greatest  cases,  by  calling  them 
together,  discussing  the  subject  maturely,  and  finally  taking  the 
votCi  ir>  which  he  President  counts  himself  bui  as  one.  So  that 
in  ali  iiupcnftnt  vnses  the  executive  is,  in  fact,  a  directory,  which 
certainly  tlie  Pn  i-'dent  might  control :  but  of  this  there  was  never 
an  exii;n|)le  trihtr  i::  the  first  or  the  present  ailministration.  I 
have  heard,  indeed,  that  my  predecessor  son)eiiines  decided 
things  against  Jiis  council  *»*<*** 

*         *         *         I  adopted  in  the  present  case  the  mode 
Oi  separate  consultation.     The  opinion  of  each  member,  taken 


separately,  was  that  the  addition  of  a  third  negotiator  was  not  at 
this  time  advisable.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  question  must 
rest.  Mr.  Bowdoin,  we  know,  is  anxious  to  come  home,  and  is 
detained  only  by  the  delicacy  of  not  deserting  his  post.  In  the 
existing  temper  between  him  and  his  colleague,  it  would  certainly 
be  better  that  one  of  them  shouM  make  an  opening  for  re-com- 
posing the  commission  more  harmoniously. 
I  salute  you  with  affection  and  respect. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    L. 


TO    GEORGE    HAY. 

Washingtoo,  June  13,  1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  9ih  is  this  moment  received.  Reserving  the  ne- 
cessary rigiit  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  decide,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  authority,  what  papers,  coming  to  him  as  Pre- 
sident, the  public  interests  permit  to  bo  communicated,  and  to 
whom,  I  assure  you  of  my  readiness,  under  that  restriction,  volun- 
tarily to  furnish  on  all  occasions,  whatever  the  piuposos  of  justice 
may  require.  Hut  the  letter  of  General  Wilkinson,  of  October  the 
21st,  requested  for  the  defence  of  Colonel  Burr,  with  every  other 
paper  relating  to  the  charges  against  him,  which  were  in  my  pos- 
session when  the  Attorney  (ieneral  went  on  to  Uichmoiid  in 
March,  I  then  delivered  to  him;  and  I  have  always  taken  for 
granted  he  left  the  whole  with  you.  If  he  did,  and  the  bundle  re- 
tains the  order  in  which  I  had  arranged  it,  you  will  readily  find 
the  letter  dt'sired,  under  the  date  of  its  receipt,  which  was  No- 
vember the  25th  :  but  lest  the  Attorney  General  should  not  have  left 
those  papers  with  you,  I  this  day  write  to  him  to  forward  this  one 
by  post.  An  uncertainty  whether  he  is  at  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton, or  New  Castle,  may  produce  delay  in  his  receiving  my  let- 
ter, of  which  it  is  proper  you  should  be  apprised.  B'u,  as  I  do 
not  recollect  the  whole  contents  of  that  letter,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
devolve  on  you  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  which  it  would  be 
my  right  and  duty  to  exercise,  by  withholding  the  communication 
of  any  parts  of  the  letter,  which  are  not  directly  material  for  the 
pur|K)ses  of  justice. 

With  this  application,  which  is  specific,  a  prompt  compliance 
is  practicable.    But  when  the  request  goes  to  •  copies  of  the  or- 
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ders  issued  in  relation  to  Colonel  Burr,  to  the  officers  at  Orleans, 
Natciiez,  &c.  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy  departments/ 
it  seems  to  cover  a  correspondence  of  many  montlis,  with  such  a 
variety  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  all  over  the  United  States, 
as  would  amount  to  the  laying  open  tiie  whole  executive  books. 
I  have  desired  the  Secretary  at  War  to  examine  his  official  com- 
munications; nnd  on  a  view  of  these,  we  may  be  able  to  judge 
what  can  and  ought  to  be  done,  towards  a  compliance  with  the 
request.  If  the  defendant  alleges  that  there  was  any  particular 
order,  which,  as  a  cause,  produced  any  particular  act  on  his  part, 
then  he  must  know  what  this  order  was,  can  specify  it,  and  a 
prompt  answer  can  be  given.  If  the  objeci  had  been  specified, 
we  might  dien  have  had  some  guide  for  our  conjectures,  as  to 
what  part  of  die  executive  records  might  be  useful  to  him :  but, 
with  a  perfect  vvillinsness  to  do  v;hat  is  right,  wo  are  wiUiout  Uie 
indications  which  may  enable  us  to  do  it.  If  the  researches  of 
the  Secretary  at  War  should  produce  any  thing  proper  for  com- 
munication, and  pertinent  to  any  point  we  can  conceive  in  Uie  de- 
fence before  the  court,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  you. 
I  salute  you  with  respect  and  esteem. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    LI, 


TO    GEORGE    HAY. 


Sir, 


Washington,  June  17,  1807. 


In  answering  your  letter  of  the  9th,  which  desired  a  commu- 
nication of  one  to  me  from  General  Wilkinson,  specified  by  its 
date,  I  informed  you  in  mine  of  the  12th  that  I  had  delivered  it, 
with  all  other  papers  respecting  the  charges  against  Aaron 
Burr,  to  the  Attorney  General,  when  he  went  to  Richmond ;  that 
I  had  supposed  he  had  left  them  in  your  ])ossession,  but  would  im- 
mediately write  to  him,  if  he  had  not,  to  forward  that  particular 
lutler  without  delay.  I  wrote  to  him  accordingly  on  tlie  same 
day,  but  having  no  answer,  I  know  not  whether  he  has  forwarded 
the  letter.  I  stated  in  ihe  same  letter,  that  I  had  desired  the  Se- 
cretary at  War  to  examine  his  office,  in  order  to  comply  with 
vour  further  request,  to  furnish  copies  of  the  orders  which  had 
been  given  respecting  Aaron  Burr  and  his  property;  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  of  tlie  same  day,  I  forwarded  to  you  copies  of  two 
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letters  from  the  Secretary  at  War,  which  appeared  to  be  within 
the  description  expressed  in  your  letter.  The  order  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Navy,  you  said,  you  were  in  possession  of.  The 
receipt  of  these  papers  had,  I  presume,  so  far  anticipated,  and 
others  this  day  forwarded  will  have  substantially  fulfilled,  the  ob- 
ject of  a  subpoena  from  the  District  Court  of  Richmond,  requiring 
that  those  officers  and  myself  should  attend  the  Court  in  Rich- 
mond, with  the  letter  of  General  Wilkinson,  the  answer  to  that 
letter,  and  the  orders  of  the  departments  of  War  and  the  Navy, 
therein  generally  described.  No  answer  to  General  Wilkinson's 
letter,  other  than  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  in  a  letter 
written  for  a  different  purjxjse,  was  evei  wrilten  by  myself  or  any 
other.  To  these  communications  of  papers,  1  will  add,  that  if  the 
defendant  supposes  there  are  any  facts  within  tlie  knowledge  of 
the  Heads  of  departments,  or  of  myself,  which  can  be  useful  for  his 
defence,  from  a  desire  of  doing  any  thing  our  situation  will  permit 
in  furtherance  of  justice,  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  it,  by  way  of  deposition,  through  any  persons  whom  the  Court 
shall  authorise  to  take  our  testimony  at  this  place.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  tliis  cannot  be  done  but  by  consent  of  parties ;  and  I  there- 
fore authorise  you  to  give  consent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Burr's  consent  will  be  given  of  course,  if  he  supposes  the  tes- 
timony useful. 

As  to  our  personal  attendance  at  Richmond,  I  am  persuaded 
the  Court  is  sensible,  that  paramount  duties  to  the  nation  at  large 
control  the  obligation  of  compliance  with  their  summons  in  this 
case ;  as  they  would,  should  we  receive  a  similar  one,  to  attend 
the  trials  of  Blannerhassett  and  others,  in  the  Mississippi  territo- 
ry, those  instituted  at  St.  Louis  and  other  places  on  the  western 
waters,  or  at  any  place,  other  than  the  seat  of  government.  To 
comply  with  such  calls  would  leave  the  nation  without  an  execu- 
tive branch,  whose  agency,  nevertheless,  is  understood  to  be  so 
constantly  necessary,  that  it  is  the  sole  branch  which  the  consti- 
tution requires  to  be  always  in  function.  It  could  not  then  mean 
that  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  its  station  by  any  co-ordinate  au- 
thority. 

With  respect  to  papers,  there  is  certainly  a  public  and  a  private 
side  to  our  offices.  To  the  former  belong  grants  of  land,  pa- 
tents for  inventions,  certain  commissions,  proclamations,  and  other 
papers  patent  in  their  nature.  To  the  other  belong  mere  execu- 
tive proceedings.  All  nations  have  found  it  necessary,  that  for  the 
advantageous  conduct  of  their  affairs,  some  of  these  proceedings, 
at  least,  should  remain  known  to  their  executive  functionary  only. 
He,  of  course,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  iniist  be  the  sole  judge 
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of  which  of  them  the  public  interests  will  permit  publication. 
Hence,  under  our  constitution,  in  requests  of  papers,  from  the  le- 
gislative to  the  executive  branch,  an  exception  is  carefully  ex- 
pressed, as  to  those  which  he  may  deem  the  public  welfare  may 
require  not  to  be  disclosed ;  as  you  will  see  in  the  inclosed  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  produced  the  mes- 
sage of  January  22nd,  respecting  this  case.  The  respect  mutually 
due  between  the  constituted  authorities,  in  their  official  inter- 
course, as  well  as  sincere  dispositions  to  do  for  every  one  what 
is  just,  will  always  insure  from  the  executive,  in  exercising  the 
duty  of  discrimination  confided  to  him,  the  same  candor  and  in- 
tegrity to  which  the  nation  has  in  like  manner  trusted  in  the  dis- 
posal of  its  judiciary  authorities.  Considering  you  as  the  organ 
for  communicating  tlicse  sentiments  to  the  Court,  I  address  them 
to  you  for  that  purpose,  and  salute  you  with  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     Lll. 


to    GEORGE    HAY. 


^v  <  Washington,  Juno  19,  1807. 

JDear  Sir, 

Yours  of  the  17th  was  received  last  night.  Three  blank  par- 
dons had-been  (at;  I  expect)  made  up  and  forwarded  by  the  mail 
of  yesterJay,  and  I  have  desired  three  others  to  go  by  thai  of  this 
evening.  You  ask  what  is  to  be  done  if  Bollman  finally  rejects 
his  pardon,  and  the  Judge  decides  it  to  have  no  effect  ?  Move  to 
commit  him  immediately  for  treason  or  misdemeanor,  as  you  think 
the  evidence  will  support;  Lt  the  court  decide  where  he  shall  be 
sent  for  trial;  and  on  application,  1  will  have  the  marshal  aided  in 
^lis  transportation,  with  the  executive  means.  And  we  think  it  pro- 
per, further,  that  when  Burr  shall  have  been  convicted  of  either 
treason  or  misdemeanor,  you  should  immediately  liave  committed 
all  those  persons  against  whom  you  should  find  evidence  sufficient, 
whose  agency  has  been  so  prominent  as  to  mark  them  as  proper 
objects  of  punishment,  and  especially  where  their  boldness  has 
betrayed  an  inveteracy  of  criminal  disposition.  As  to  obscure  offen- 
ders and  repenting  ones,  let  them  lie  for  consideration. 

I  inclose  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  received  last  night,  and  giving 
singular  information.  I  have  inquired  into  the  character  of  Gray- 
bell.     He  was  an  old  revolutionary  captain,  is  now  a  flour  mer- 
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cliant  in  Baltimore,  of  the  most  respectable  character,  and  whose 
word  would  be  taken  as  implicitly  as  any  man's  for  whatever  he 
affirms.    The  letter  writer,  also,  is  a  man  of  entire  respectability. 
I  am  well  informed,  that  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  it  has  been 
believed  in  Baltimore,  generally,  that  Burr  was  engaged  in  some 
criminal  enterprise,  and  that  Luther  Martin  knew  all  about  it.    We 
think  you  should  immediately  despatch  a  subpa-na  for  Graybell ; 
and  while  that  is  on  the  road,  you  will  have  time  to  consider  in 
what  form  you  will  use  his  trrUmony ;  e.  g.  shall  Luther  Martin  be 
summoned  as  a  witness  against  Bun ,.  and  Graybell  held  ready  to 
confront  him  ?    It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  could  examine  a 
witness  to  discredit  our  own  witness.     Besides,  the  lawyers  say 
that  they  are  privileged  from  being  forced  to  breaches  of  confi- 
dence, and  that  no  others  are.     Shall  we  move  to  commit  Luther 
Martin,  as  partkeps  criminis  with  Burr  ?  Graybell  will  fix  upon  him 
misprision  of  treason  at  least.     And  at  any  rate,  his  evidence  will 
put  down  this  unprincipled  and  impudent  federal  bull-dog,  and  add 
another  proof  that  the  most  clamorous  defenders  of  Burr  arc  all 
his  accomplices.     It  will  explain  why  Luther  Martin  flew  so  has- 
tily to  the  aid  of 'his  honorable  friend,'  abandoning  his  clients  and 
their  property  durini,  a  session  of  a  principal  court  in  Maryland, 
now  filled,  as  I  am  told,  with  the  clamours  and  ruin  of  his  clients. 
1  believe  we  shall  send  on  Latrobe  as  a  witness.     He  will  prove 
that  Aaron  Burr  endeavored  to  get  him  to  engage  several  thousand 
men,  chiefly  Irish  emigrants,  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  in  the  works  he  directs,  under  pretence  of  a  canal  op- 
posite Ijouisville,  or  of  the  Washita,  in  which,  had  he  succeeded, 
he  cou'  I  with  that  force  alone  have  carried  every  thing  before 
him,  and  would  not  have  been  where  he  now  is.     He  knows,  loo, 
of  certain  meetings  of  Burr,  Bollman,  Yrujo,  and  one  other  whom 
we  have  never  named  yet,  but  have  him  not  the  less  in  our  view. 
I  salute  you  with  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

P.  S.  Will  you  send  us  half  a  dozen  blank  subpoenas  ? 

Since  writing  the  within  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Latrobe. 
He  says  it  was  five  hundred  men  hf  was  desired  to  engage.  The 
pretexts  wire,  to  work  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  be  paid  in  Washita 
lands.  Your  witnesses  will  some  of  them  prove  that  Burr  had  no 
interest  in  tlie  Ohio  canal,  and  that  consetjuently  this  was  a  mere 
pretext  to  cover  the  real  object  from  the  men  themselves,  and  all 
others.  Latrobe  will  set  out  in  the  stage  of  tomorrow  evening,  and 
be  with  you  Monday  evening.  T.  J. 
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LETTER     Ltll. 


TO   GOVERNOR    SULLIVAN. 


'1 


Washington,  June  19, 1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  3rd  instant, 
I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  it  offers  of  tendering  to  yourself,  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  to  your  State,  my  sincere  congratulations  on  the 
late  happy  event  of  the  election  of  a  republican  executive  to  pffe-? 
side  over  its  councils.  The  harmony  it  has  introduced  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  between  the  people  and 
both  of  them,  and  between  all  and  the  General  Government,  are 
so  many  steps  towards  securing  that  union  of  action  and  effijrt  in 
all  its  parts,  without  which  no  nation  can  be  happy  or  safe.  The 
just  respect  with  which  all  the  States  have  ever  looked  to  Massa* 
chusetts,  could  leave  none  of  them  without  anxiety  while  she  was 
in  a  state  of  alienation  from  her  family  and  friends.  Your  opinion 
of  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  more  intimate  correspondence 
between  the  executives  of  the  several  States,  and  that  of  the  Union, 
as  a  central  point,  is  precisely  that  which  I  have  ever  eutei  iained ; 
and  on  coming  into  office  I  felt  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  that  harmony.  I  had  it  even  in  contemplation,  after  the  an- 
nual recommendation  to  Congress  of  those  measures  called  for 
by  the  times,  which  the  constitution  had  placed  under  their  power, 
to  make  communications  in  like  manner  to  the  executives  of  the 
States,  as  to  any  parts  of  them  to  which  their  legislatures  might  be 
alone  competent.  For  many  are  the  exercises  of  power  reserved 
to  the  States,  wherein  an  uniformity  of  proceeding  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  all.  Such  are  quarantines,  health  lav  s.  regulations 
of  the  press,  banking  institutions,  training  militia,  &;c.  &:c.  But 
you  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  several  governments  when  I 
came  into  office.  That  a  great  proportion  of  them  were  federal, 
and  would  have  been  delighted  with  such  opportunities  of  pro- 
claiming their  contempt,  and  of  opposing  republican  men  and 
measures.  Opportunities  so  furnished  and  used  by  some  of  the 
State  governments,  would  have  produced  an  ill  effect,  and  would 
have  insured  the  failure  of  the  object  of  uniform  proceeding.  If 
it  coilld  be  ventured  even  now  (Connecticut  and  Delaware  being 
still  hostile)  it  must  be  on  some  greater  occasion  than  is  likely  to ' 
arise  within  ray  time.  I  look  to  it,  therefore,  as  a  course  which 
will  probably  be  to  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  my  successor. 

I  consider,  with  you,  the  federalists  as  completely  vanquished. 
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and  never  more  to  take  the  field  under  their  own  banners.  They 
will  now  reserve  themselves  to  profit  by  the  schisms  among  repub- 
licans, and  to  earn  favors  from  minorities,  whom  they  will  enable 
to  triumph  over  their  more  numerous  antagonists.  So  long  as  re- 
publican minorities  barely  accept  their  votes,  no  great  harm  will 
be  done  ;  because  it  will  only  place  in  power  one  shade  of  repub- 
licanism, instead  of  another.  But  when  they  purchase  the  votes 
of  the  federalists,  by  giving  them  a  participation  of  office,  trust  and 
power,  it  is  a  proof  that  anti-monarchism  is  not  their  strongest  pas- 
sion. I  do  not  think  that  the  republican  minority  in  Pennsylvania 
has  fallen  into  this  heresy,  nor  that  there  are  in  your  State  mate- 
rials of  which  a  minority  can  be  made  who  will  fall  into  it. 

With  respect  to  the  tour  my  friends  to  the  north  have  proposed 
that  I  should  make  in  that  quarter,  I  have  not  made  up  a  final 
opinion.  The  course  of  life  which  General  Washington  had  run, 
civil  and  military,  the  services  he  had  rendered,  and  the  space  he 
therefore  occupied  in  the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens,  take 
from  his  examples  the  weight  of  precedents  for  others,  because 
no  others  can  arrogate  to  themselves  the  claims  which  he  had  on 
the  public  homage.  To  myself,  therefore,  it  comes  as  a  new 
question,  to  be  viewed  under  all  the  phases  it  may  present.  I 
confess  that  I  am  not  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  chiaf  magistrate 
parading  himself  through  the  several  States,  as  an  object  of  public 
gaze,  and  in  quest  of  an  applause  which,  to  be  valuable,  should  be 
purely  voluntary.  I  had  rather  acquire  silent  good  will  by  a 
faithful  discharge  of  my  duties,  than  ovre  expressions  of  it  to  my 
putting  myself  in  the  way  of  receiving  them.  Were  I  to  mako 
such  a  tour  to  Portsmouth  or  Portland,  I  must  do  it  to  Savannah, 
perhaps  to  Orleans  and  Frankfort.  As  I  have  never  yet  seen  the 
time  when  the  public  business  would  have  permitted  me  to  be  so 
long  in  a  situation  in  which  I  could  not  carry  it  on,  so  I  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  such  a  time  will  come  while  I  remain  in  of- 
fice. A  journey  to  Boston  or  Portsmouth,  after  I  shall  be  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  would  much  better  harmonise  with  my  feelings,  as 
well  as  duties ;  and,  founded  in  curiosity,  would  give  no  claims  to 
an  extension  of  it.  I  should  see  my  friends  too  more  at  our  mu- 
tual ease,  and  be  left  more  exclusively  to  their  society.  However, 
I  end  as  I  began,  by  declaring  I  have  made  up  no  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  that  I  reserve  it  as  a  question  for  luture  consideration 
and  advice. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  at  all  times,  I  salute  you  with  great  re- 
spect and  esteem. 

Th:  JErrsRsoN. 
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LETTER   LIV. 


TO   GEOBGE    HAT. 


Washington,  June  20,  1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Latrobe  now  comes  on  as  a  witness  against  Burr.  *  His 
presence  here  is  with  great  inconvenience  dispensed  with,  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  workmen  require  his  constant  directions  on  va- 
rious public  works  of  pressing  importance.  I  hope  you  will  per- 
mit bin  to  come  away  as  soon  as  possible.  How  far  his  testimony 
will  be  important  as  to  the  prisoner,  T  know  not ;  but  I  am  desirous 
that  those  meetings  of  Yrujo  with  Burr  and  his  principal  accom- 
plices, should  come  fully  out,  and  judicially,  as  they  will  establish 
the  just  complaints  we  have  against  his  nation. 

I  did  not  see  till  last  night  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  on  the 
8tibp(Bna  duces  tecum  against  die  President.  Considering  the 
question  there  as  coram  non  judice^  I  did  not  read  his  argument 
with  much  attention.  Yet  1  saw  readily  enough,  that,  as  is  usual 
where  an  opinion  is  to  be  supported,  right  or  wrong,  he  dwells 
much  on  smaller  objections,  and  passes  over  those  which  are  so- 
lid. Laying  down  the  position  generally,  that  all  persons  owe 
obedience  to  subpoenas,  he  admits  no  exception  unless  it  can  be 
produced  in  his  law  books.  But  if  the  constitution  enjoins  on  a 
particular  officer  to  be  always  engaged  in  a  particular  set  of  duties 
imposed  on  him,  does  not  this  supersede  the  general  law,  subject- 
ing him  to  minor  duties  inconsistent  with  these  ?  The  constitu- 
tion enjoins  his  constant  agency  in  the  concerns  of  six  millions  of 
people.  Is  the  law  paramoimt  to  this,  which  calls  on  him  on  be- 
half of  a  single  one  ?  Let  us  apply  the  Judge's  own  doctrine  to 
the  case  of  himself  and  his  brethren.  The  sheriff  of  Henrico  sum- 
mons him  from  the  bench,  to  quell  a  riot  somewhere  in, his  coun- 
ty. The  federal  judge  is,  by  the  general  law,  a  part  of  the  posse 
of  the  State  sheriff.  Would  the  Judge  abat.don  major  duties  to 
perform  lesser  ones  ?  Again  ;  the  court  of  Orleans  or  Maine 
commands  by  subpoenas,  the  attendance  of  all  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Would  they  abandon  their  posts  as  judges,  and 
the  interests  of  millions  committed  to  them,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  single  individual  ?  The  leading  principle  of  cur  constitution 
is  the  independence  of  the  legislature,  executive  and  judiciary, 
of  each  other,  and  none  are  more  jealous  of  this  than  the  judiciary. 
But  would  the  executive  be  independent  of  the  judiciary,  if  he 
were  subject  to  the  commands  of  the  latter,  and  to  imprisonment 


for  disobedience ;  if  the  several  courts  could  bandy  him  from  pil- 
lar to  post,  keep  him  constantly  trudging  from  north  to  south  and 
east  to  west,  and  withdraw  him  entirely  from  his  constitutional 
duties  ?    The.intention  of  the  constitution,  that  each  branch  should 
be  independent  of  the  others,  is  further  manifested  by  the  means  it 
has  furnished  to  each,  to  protect  itself  from  enterprises  of  force 
attempted  on  them  by  the  others,  and  to  none  has  it  given  more  ef- 
fectual or  diversified  means  than  to  the  executive.     Again  ;  be- 
cause ministers  can  go  into  a  court  in  London  as  wimesses,  with- 
out interruption  to  their  executive  duties,  it  is  inferred  that  they 
would  go  to  a  court  one  thousand  or  one  thousand  five  hundrec^ 
miles  off,  and  that  ours  are  to  be  dragged  from  Maine  to  Orleans 
by  every  criminal  who  will  swear  that  their  testimony  '  may  be  of 
use  to  him.'     The  Judge  says,  *  it  is  apparent  that  the  President's 
duties  as  chief  magistrate  do  not  demand  his  whole  time,  and  are  mt 
unremitting.'     If  he  alludes  to  our  annual  retirement  from  the  seav 
of  government,  during  the  sickly  season,  he  should  be  told  that 
such  arrangements  are  made  for  carrying  on  the  public  business, 
at  and  between  the  several  stations  we  take,  that  it  goes  on  as  un- 
remittingly there,  as  if  we  were  at  the  seat  of  government.     I  pass 
more  hours  in  public  business  at  Monticello  than  I  do  here,  every 
day ;  and  it  is  much  more  laborious,  because  all  must  be  done  in 
writing.     Our  stations  being  known,  all  communications  come  to 
them  regularly,  as  to  fixed  points.     It  would  be  very  different  were 
we  always  on  the   road,   or  placed  in  the  noisy   and  crowded 
taverns  where  courts  are  held.     Mr.  Rodney  is  expected  here 
every  hour,  having  been  kept  away  by  a  sick  child. 
I  salute  you  with  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   LV. 


TO  DOCTOR   WISTAR. 


Washington,  June  31, 1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  a  grandson,  the  son  of  Mr.  Randolph,  now  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  in  whose  education  I  take  a  lively  interest.  * 

*  *  #  *  *  *  *Iam 

not  a  friend  to  placing  young  men  in  populous  cities,  because 
they  acquire  there  habits  and  partialities  which  do  not  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  their  after  life.    But  there  are   particular 
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branches  of  science,  which  are  not  so  advantageously  taught  any 
where  else  in  the  United  States  as  in  Philadelphia.  The  garden 
at  the  Woodlands  for  Botany,  Mr.  Peale's  Museum  for  Natural 
History,  your  Medical  school  for  Anatomy,  and  tl\e  able  profes- 
sors in  all  of  them,  give  advantages  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  send  him  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 
schools  of  Botany,  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  and  perhaps  Sur- 
gery ;  but  not  of  Medicine.  And  why  not  of  Medicine,  you  will 
ask }  Being  led  to  the  subject,  1  will  avail  myself  of  the  occasion 
to  express  my  opinions  on  that  science,  and  the  extent  of  my  me- 
dical creed.  But,  to  finish  first  with  respect  to  my  grandson,  I 
will  state  the  favor  1  ask  of  you,  and  which  is  the  object  of  this 
letter. 

This  subject  dismissed,  I  may  now  take  up  that  which  it  led  to, 
and  further  tax  your  patience  with  unlearned  views  of  medicine ; 
which,  as  in  most  cases,  are,  perhaps,  the  more  confident  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  less  enlightened. 

We  know,  from  what  we  see  and  feel,  that  the  animal  body  is 
in  its  organs  and  functions  subject  to  derangement,  inducing  pain, 
and  tending  to  its  destruction.  In  this  disordered  state,  we  ob- 
serve nature  providing  for  the  re-establishment  of  order,  by  exci- 
ting some  salutary  evacuation  of  the  morbific  matter,  or  by  some 
other  operation  which  escapes  our  imperfect  senses  and  reseaches. 
She  brings  on  a  crisis,  by  stools,  vomiting,  sweat,  urine,  expecto- 
ration, bleeding,  &;c.  which,  for  the  most  part,  ends  in  the  resto- 
ration of  healthy  action.  Experience  has  taught  us  also,  that 
there  are  certain  substances,  by  which,  applied  to  the  living  body, 
internally  or  externally,  we  can  at  will  produce  these  same  eva- 
cuations, and  thus  do,  in  a  short  time,  what  nature  would  do  but 
slowly,  and  do  effectually,  what  perhaps  she  would  not  have  strength 
to  accomplish.  Where,  then,  we  have  seen  a  disease,  characterised 
by  specific  signs  or  phenomena,  and  relieved  by  a  certain  natural 
evacuation  or  process,  whenever  that  disease  recurs  under  the 
same  appearances,  we  may  reasonably  count  on  producing  a  solu- 
tion of  it,  by  the  use  of  such  substances  as  we  have  found  pro- 
duce the  same  evacuation  or  movement.  Thus,  fullness  of  the 
stomach  we  can  relieve  by  emetics ;  diseases  of  the  bowels,  by 
purgatives ;  inflammatory  cases,  by  bleeding  ;  intermittents,  by  the 
Peruvian  bark;  syphilis,  by  mercury;  watchfulness,  by  opium; 
&;c.  So  far,  I  bow  to  the  utility  of  medicine.  It  goes  to  the  well 
defined  forms  of  disease,  and  happily,  to  those  the  most  frequent. 
But  the  disorders  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  symptoms  indica- 
ting them,  are  as  various  as  the  elements  of  which  the  body  is 
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composed.  The  combinations,  too,  of  these  symptoms  are  so  in- 
finitely diversified,  that  many  associations  of  them  appear  too 
rarely  to  establish  a  definite  disease :  and  to  an  unknown  disease, 
there  cannot  be  a  known  remedy.  Here  then,  the  judicbus,  the 
moral,  the  humane  physician  should  stop.  Having  been  so  often 
a  witness  to  the  salutary  efforts  which  nature  makes  to  re-esta- 
blish the  disordered  functions,  he  should  rather  trust  to  their  action, 
than  hazard  the  interruption  of  that,  and  a  greater  derangement  of 
the  system,  by  conjectural  experiments  on  a  machine  so  complica- 
ted and  so  unknown  as  the  human  body,  and  a  subject  so  sacred 
as  human  life.  Or,  if  the  appearance  of  doing  something  be  ne- 
cessary to  keep  alive  the  hope  and  spirits  of  the  patient,  it  should 
be  of  the  most  innocent  character.  One  of  the  most  successful 
physicians  I  have  ever  known,  has  assured  me,  that  he  used  more 
bread  pills,  drops  of  colored  water,  and  powders  of  hickory 
ashes,  than  of  all  other  medicines  put  together.  It  was  certainly 
a  pious  fraud.  But  the  adventurous  physician  goeson,  and  substitutes 
presumption  for.  knowledge.  From  the  scanty  field  of  what  is 
known,  he  launches  into  the  boundless  region  of  what  is  unknown. 
He  establishes  for  his  guide  some  fanciful  theory  of  corpuscular 
attraction,  of  chemical  agency,  of  mechanical  powers,  of  stimuli,  of 
irritability  accumulated  or  exhausted,  of  depletion  by  the  lancet 
and  repletion  by  mercury,  or  some  other  ingenious  dream,  which 
lets  him  into  all  nature's  secrets  at  short  hand.  On  the  principle 
which  he  thus  assumes,  he  forms  his  table  of  nosology,  arrays  his 
diseases  into  families,  and  extends  his  curative  treatment,  by 
analogy,  to  all  the  cases  he  has  thus  arbitrarily  marshaled  to- 
gether. I  have  lived  myself  to  see  the  disciples  of  Hoffman, 
Boerhaave,  Stalh,  Cullen,  Brown,  succeed  one  another  like 
the  shifting  figures  of  a  magic  lanthern,  and  their  fancies,  hke  the 
dresses  of  the  annual  doll-babies  from  Paris,  becoming  from  their 
novelty,  the  vogue  of  the  day,  and  yielding  to  the  next  novelty 
their  ephemeral  favor.  The  patient,  treated  on  the  fashionable 
theory,  sometimes  gets  well  in  spite  of  the  medicine.  Tiie  medi- 
cine therefore  restored  him,  and  the  young  doctor  receives  new 
courage  to  proceed  in  his  bold  experiments  on  the  lives  of  his  fel- 
low creatures.  I  believe  we  may  safely  afiirm,  that  the  inexperi- 
enced and  presumptuous  band  of  medical  tyros  let  loose  upon  the 
world,  destroys  more  of  human  life  in  one  year,  than  all  the  Robin- 
hoods,  Cartouches,  and  Macheatlis  do  in  a  centuary.  It  is  in  this 
part  of  medicine  that  I  wish  to  see  a  reform,  an  abandonment  of 
hypothesis  for  sober  facts,  the  first  degree  of  value  set  on  clinical 
observation,  and  the  lowest  on  visionary  theories.      I  would  wish 
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the  young  pi^ctitioner,  especially,  to  have  deeply  impressed  on  his 
mind,  the  real  limits  of  his  art,  and  that  when  the  state  of  his  pa- 
tient gets  beyond  these,  his  office  is  to  be  a  watchful,  but  quiet  spec- 
tator of  the  operations  of  nature,  giving  them  fair  play  by  a  well 
regulated  regimen,  and  by  all  the  aid  they  can  derive  from  the 
excitement  of  good  spirits  and  hope  in  the  patient.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  some  diseases  not  yet  understood  may  in  time  be 
transferred  to  the  table  of  those  known.  But,  were  I  a  physician, 
I  would  rather  leave  the  transfer  to  the  slow  hand  of  accident, 
than  hasten  it  by  guilty  experiments  on  those  who  put  their  lives 
into  my  hands.  The  only  sure  foundations  of  medicine  are,  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  human  body,  and  observation  on  the  ef- 
fects of  medicinal  substances  on  that.  The  anatomical  and  clini- 
cal schools,  therefore,  are  those  in  which  the  young  physician  should 
be  formed.  If  he  enters  with  innocence  that  of  the  theory  of 
medicine,  it  is  scarcely  possible  he  should  come  out  untainted  with 
error.  His  mind  must  be  strong  indeed,  if,  rising  above  juvenile 
credulity,  it  can  maintain  a  wise  infidelity  against  -the  authority  of 
his  instructors,  and  the  bewitching  delusions  of  their  theories. 
You  see  that  I  estimate  justly  that  portion  of  instruction  which 
our  medical  students  derive  from  your  labors ;  and,  associating 
with  it  one  of  the  chairs  which  my  old  and  able  friend.  Doctor  Rush, 
so  honorably  fills,  I  consider  them  as  the  two  fundamental  pil- 
lars of  the  edifice.  Indeed,  I  have  such  an  opinion  of  the  talents 
of  the  professors  in  the  other  branches  which  constitute  the  school 
of  medicine  with  you,  as  to  hope  and  believe,  that  it  is  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  Europe,  which  has  taught  us  so  many  other 
things,  will  at  length  be  led  into  sound  principles  in  this  branch  of 
science,  the  most  important  of  all  others,  being  that  to  which  we 
comniit  the  care  of  health  and  life. 

I  dare  say,  that  by  this  time  you  are  sufficiently  sensible  that 
old  heads  as  well  as  young,  may  sometimes  be  charged  with  igno- 
rance and  presumption.  The  natural  course  of  the  human  mind 
is  certainly  from  credulity  to  scepticism  :  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  favorable  apology  I  can  make  for  venturing  so  far  out  of  ray 
depth,  and  to  one  too,  to  whom  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak  points 
of  this  science  are  so  familiar.  But  having  stumbled  on  the  sub- 
ject in  my  way,  I  wished  to  give  a  confession  of  my  faith  to  a 
friend ;  and  tho  rather,  as  I  had  perhaps,  at  times,  to  him  as  well 
as  others,  expressed  my  scepticism  in  medicine,  without  defining 
its  extent  or  foundation.  At  any  rate,  it  has  permitted  me,  for 
a  moment,'  to  abstract  myself  from  the  dry  and  dreary  waste  of 
politics,  into  which  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  times  on  which 
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I  happened,  and  to  indulge  in  the  rich  fields  of  nature,  where 
alone  1  should  have  served  as  a  volunteer,  if  left  to  my  natural  in- 
clinations and  partialities. 

I  salute  you  at  all  times  with  affection  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    LVI. 


TO    MB.   BOWDOIN. 

Washington,  July  10,  1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  wrote  you  on  the  10th  of  July,  1806,  but  supposing,  from  your 
not  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  that  it  had  miscarried, 
I  sent  a  duplicate  with  my  subsequent  one  of  April  the  2nd. 
These  having  gone  by  the  Wasp,  you  will  doubtless  have  received 
them.  Since  that,  yours  of  May  the  1st  has  come  to  hand.  You 
will  see  by  the  despatches  from  the  department  of  State,  carried 
by  the  armed  vessel  the  Revenge,  into  what  a  critical  state  our 
peace  with  Great  Britain  is  suddenly  brought,  by  their  armed 
vessels  in  our  waters.  Four  vessels  of  war  (three  of  them  two 
deckers)  closely  blockade  Norfolk  at  this  instant.  Of  the  autho- 
rity under  which  this  aggression  is  committed,  their  minister  here 
is  unapprised.  You  will  see  by  the  proclamation  of  July  the  2ud, 
tliat  (while  we  are  not  omitting  such  measures  of  force  as  are  im- 
mediately necessary)  we  propose  to  give  Great  Britain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  disavowal  and  reparation,  and  to  leave  the  question  of 
war,  non-intercourse,  or  other  measures,  uncommitted,  to  the  legis- 
lature. This  country  has  never  been  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment since  the  battle  of  Lexington.  In  this  state  of  things,  cordial 
friendship  with  France,  and  peace  at  least  with  Spain,  become 
more  interesting.  You  know  the  circumstances  respecting  this 
last  power,  which  have  rendered  it  ineligible  that  you  should  have 
proceeded  heretofore  to  your  destination.  But  this  obstacle  is 
now  removed  by  their  recall  of  Yrujo,  and  appointment  of  another 
minister,  and  in  the  mean  time,  of  a  charge  des  affaires,  who  has 
been  received.  The  way  being  now  open  for  taking  your  station 
at  Madrid,  it  is  certainly  our  wish  you  should  do  so,  and  that  this 
may  be  more  agreeable  to  you  than  your  return  home,  as  is  soli- 
cited in  yours  of  May  the  1st.  It  is  with  real  unwillingness  we 
should  relinquish  the  benefit  of  your  services.  Nevertheless,  if 
your  mind  is  decidedly  bent  on  that,  we  shall  regret,  but  not  op- 
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pMSb  youirltJftiftK  *PHe  choice,  therefore,  remifns  with  yourself. 
In  the  mean  time,  your  place  In  the  joint  commission  being  vaca- 
ted by  either  event,  we  shall  take  the  measures  rendered  neces- 
sary by  that.  We  have  seen,  with  real  grief,  the  misunderstand- 
ing which  has  taken  place  between  yourself  and  General  Arm- 
strong. We  are  neither  qualified  nor  disposed  to  form  an  opinion 
between  you.  We  regret  the  pain  which  must  have  been  felt  by 
persons,  both  of  whom  hold  so  high  a  place  in  our  esteem,  and 
we  have  not  been  without  fear  that  the  public  interest  might  sufier 
by  it.  It  has  seemed,  however,  that  the  state  of  Europe  has  been 
such  as  to  admit  little  to  be  done,  in  matters  so  distant  from  them. 

The  present  alarm  has  had  the  effect  of  suspending  our  foreign 
commerce.  No  merchant  ventures  to  send  out  a  single  vessel ; 
and  I  think  it  probable  this  will  continue  very  much  the  case  till 
We  get  an  answer  from  England.  Our  crops  are  uncommonly 
plentiful.  That  of  small  grain  is  now  secured  south  of  this,  and 
the  harvest  is  advancing  here. 

Accept  my  salutations,  and  assurances  of  affectionate  esteeni 
and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    LVIl. 


TO    THE    MAItqUIS    DE    LA   PAYETTE. 

Washington,  July  14, 1807. 
My  Dear  Friend, 

I  received  last  night  your  letters  of  February  the  20th  and 
April  the  29th,  and  a  vessel  just  sailing  from  Baltimore  enables 
irie  hastily  to  acknowledge  them ;  to  assure  you  of  the  welcome 
with  which  I  receive  whatever  comes  from  you,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  my  affectionate  esteem  for  yourself  and  family.  I  learn 
with  much  concern,  indeed,  tlie  state  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette's 
health.  I  hope  I  have  the  pleasure  yet  to  come  of  learning  its 
entire  re-establishment.  She  is  too  young  not  to  give  great  Con- 
fidence to  that  hope. 

Measuring  happiness  by  the  American  scale,  and  sincerely  wish- 
ing that  of  yourself  and  family,  we  had  been  anxious  to  see  them 
established  on  this  side  of  the  great  water.  But  I  am  not  certain 
that  arty  equivalent  caa  be  found  for  the  loss  of  that  species  of 
Society,  to  which  our  habits  have  been  formed  from  infancy.  Cer- 
tainly had  you  been,  as  I  wished,  at  the  head  of  the  government 
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of  Orleans,  Burr  would  never  have  given  me  one  moment's  unea- 
siness. His  conspir;.-y  has  been  one  of  the  most  flagitious  of 
which  liistory  will  ever  furnish  an  example.  He  meant  to  sepa- 
rate the  western  States  from  us,  to  add  Mexico  to  them,  place 
himself  at  their  head,  establish  what  he  would  deem  an  energetic 
government,  and  thus  provide  an  example  and  an  instrument  for 
the  subversion  of  our  freedom.  The  man  who  could  expect  to 
effect  this,  with  American  materials,  must  be  a  fit  subject  for  Bed- 
lam. The  seriousness  of  the  crime,  however,  demands  more 
serious  punishment.  Yet,  although  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  who  doubts  his  guilt,  such  are  the  jealous  provisions  of 
our  laws  in  favor  of  the  accused  against  the  accuser,  that  I  ques- 
tion if  he  is  convicted.  Out  of  forty-eight  jurors  to  be  summon- 
ed, he  is  to  select  the  twelve  who  are  to  try  him,  and  if  there  be 
any  one  who  will  not  concur  in  finding  him  guilty,  he  is  discharged 
of  course.  1  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Bollman  was  Burr's  right 
hand  man  in  all  his  guilty  schemes.  On  being  brought  to  prison 
here,  he  communicated  to  jVIr.  Madison  and  myself  the  whole  of 
the  plans,  always,  however,  apologetically  for  Burr,  as  far  as  they 
would  bear.  But  his  subsequent  tergiversations  have  proved  him 
conspicuously  "base.  I  gave  him  a  pardon,  however,  which  covers 
him  from  every  thing  but  infamy.  I  was  the  more  astonished  at 
his  engaging  in  this  business,  from  the  peculiar  motives  he  should 
have  felt  for  fidelity.  When  I  came  into  the  government,  I  sought 
him  out  on  account  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  you,  cherish- 
ed him,  offered  him  two  different  appointments  of  value,  which, 
after  keeping  them  long  under  consideration,  he  declined  for  com- 
mercial views,  and  would  have  given  him  any  thing  for  which  he 
was  fit.  Be  assured  he  is  unworthy  of  ever  occupying  again  the 
care  of  any  honest  man.  Nothing  has  ever  so  strongly  proved 
the  innate  force  of  our  form  of  government,  as  this  conspiracy. 
Burr  had  probably  engaged  one  thousand  men  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes, without  letting  them  know  his  projects,  otherwise  than  by 
assuring  them  the  government  approved  of  them.  The  moment 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  undeceiving  them,  he  found  himself 
left  with  about  thirty  desperadoes  only.  The  people  rose  in  mass 
wherever  he  was,  or  was  suspected  to  be,  and  by  their  own  en- 
ergy the  thing  was  crushed  in  one  instant,  without  its  having  been 
necessary  to  employ  a  man  of  the  military  but  to  take  care  of  their 
respective  stations.  His  first  enterprise  was  to  have  been  to  seize 
New  Orleans,  which  he  supposed  would  powerfully  bridle  the 
upper  country,  and  place  him  at  the  door  of  Mexico.  It  is  with 
pleasure  I  inform  you  that  not  a  single  native  Creole,  and  but  one 
American  of  those  settled  there  before  we  received  the  place, 
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took  any  part  with  him.  His  partisans  were  tlie  new  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  fugitives  from  justice  or 
debt,  and  adventurers  and  speculators  of  all  descriptions. 

I  inclose  you  a  proclamation,  which  will  shew  you  the  critical 
footing  on  which  we  stand,  at  present,  with  England.  Never 
since  the  battle  of  Lexington,  have  I  seen  this  country  in  such  a 
state  of  exasperation  as  at  present.  And  even  that  did  not  pro- 
duce such  unanimity.  The  federalists  themselves  coalesce  with 
us  as  to  the  object,  although  they  will  return  to  their  old  trade  of 
condemning  every -step  we  take  towards  obtaining  it.  *  Repara- 
tion for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,'  is  our  motto.  Wlie- 
tlier  these  will  be  yielded  freely,  or  will  require  resort  to  non- 
intercourse,  or  to  war,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  We  have  actually  near 
two  thousand  men  in  the  field,  covering  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  British  vessels. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  unsuccessful  in  my  endeavors  to 
serve  Madame  de  Tesse  in  her  taste  for  planiii.^.  A  box  of 
seeds,  &c.  which  I  sent  her  in  the  close  of  1805,  was  carried 
with  the  vessel  into  England,  and  discharged  so  late  that  I  fear  she 
lost  their  benefit  for  that,season.  Another  box,  which  1  prepared 
in  the  autumn  of  1806,  has,  I  fear,  been  equally  delayed  from 
other  accidents.     However,  1  will  persevere  in  my  endeavors. 

Present  me  respectfully  to  her,  M.  de  Tesse,  Madame  de  la 
Fajrette  and  your  family,  and  accept  my  affectionate  salutations, 
and  assurances  of  constant  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    LVIII, 


TO  JOHN   PAGE. 


Washington,  July  17, 1807. 

.    My  Dear  Friend, 

Yours  of  the  1 1th  is  received.  In  appointments  to  public  offices 
of  mere  profit,  I  have  ever  considered  faithful  service  in  either 
our  first  or  second  revolution  as  giving  preference  of  claim,  and 
that  appointments  on  that  principle  would  gratify  the  public,  and 
strengthen  that  confidence  so  necessary  to  enable  the  executive 
to  direct  the  whole  public  force  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  na- 
tion. Of  Mr.  Boiling  Robertson's  talents  and  integrity  I  have  long 
been  apprised,  and  would  gladly  use  them  where  talents  and  inte- 
grity are  wanting.    I  had  thought  of  him  for  the  vacant  place  of 
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secretary  of  the  Orleans  territory,  but  supposing  the  salary  of  two 
thousand  dollars  not  more  than  he  makes  by  his  profession,  and 
while  remaining  with  his  friends,  1  have,  in  despair,  not  proposed 
it  to  tiim.  If  he  would  accept  it,  I  should  name  him  instantly  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  Perhaps  you  could  inform  me  on  tliis 
point. 

With  respect  to  Major  Gibbons,  I  do  indeed  recollect,  that  in 
some  casual  conversation,  it  was  said,  that  the  most  conspicuous 
accomplices  of  Burr  were  at  home  at  his  house  ;  but  it  made  so 
little  impression  on  me,  that  neither  the  occasion  nor  the  person 
is  now  recollected.  On  this  subject,  I  have  often  expressed  tlie 
principles  on  which  I  act,  with  a  wish  they  might  be  understood 
by  the  federalists  in  office.  I  have  never  removed  o  man  merely 
because  he  was  a  federalist :  I  have  never  wished  them  to  give  a 
vote  at  an  election,  but  according  to  their  own  wishes.  But  as 
no  government  could  discharge  its  duties  to  the  best  advantage  of 
its  citizens,  if  its  agents  were  in  a  regular  course  of  thwarting  in- 
stead of  executing  all  its  measures,  and  were  employing  the  pa- 
tronage and  influence  of  their  offices  against  the  government  and 
its  measures,  I  have  only  requested  they  would  be  quiet,  and  they 
should  be  safe  :  that  if  their  conscience  urges  them  to  to  take  an 
active  and  zealous  part  in  opposition,  it  ought  also  to  urge  them  to 
retire  from  a  post  which  they  could  not  conscientiously  conduct 
with  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  ;  and  on  failure  to  retire, 
I  have  removed  them ;  that  is  to  say,  tiiose  who  maiitfained  an 
active  and  zealous  opposition  to  the  government.  Nothing  which 
I  have  yet  heard  of  Major  Gibbons  places  him  in  danger  from 
these  principles. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  ardor  displayed  by  our  country- 
men on  the  late  British  outrage.  It  gives  us  the  more  confidence 
of  support  in  the  demand  of  reparation  for  the  past,  and  security 
for  the  future,  that  is  to  say,  an  end  of  impressments.  If  motives 
,  of  either  justice  or  interest  should  produce  this  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  will  save  a  war :  but  if  they  are  refused,  we  shall  have 
gained  time  for  getting  in  our  ships  and  property,  and  at  least 
twenty  thousand  seamen  now  afloat  on  the  ocean,  and  who  may 
man  two  hundred  and  fifty  privateers.  The  loss  of  these  to  us 
would  be  worth  to  Great  Britain  many  victories  of  the  Nile  and 
Trafalgar.  The  mean  time  may  also  be  importantly  employed 
in  preparations  to  enable  us  to  give  quick  and  deep  blows. 

Present  to  Mrs.  Page,  and  receive  yourself  my  afifectionate  and 
^"i^ectful  salutations. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    LIX, 


TO    WILLIAM   DUANE. 


Sir, 


Washington,  July  2(J,  1807. 


Although  I  cannot  always  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  commu- 
nications, yet  I  merit  their  continuance  by  making  all  the  use  of 
them  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Some  of  your  suggestions 
had  occurred,  and  others  will  be  considered.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  our  friends  must  enable  us  to  hear  every  thing,  and  ex- 
pect us  to  say  nothing ;  when  we  shall  need  all  their  confidence 
that  every  thing  is  doing  which  can  be  done,  and  when  our  great- 
est praise  shall  be,  that  we  appear  to  be  doing  nothing.  The  law 
for  detaching  one  hundred  thousand  militia,  and  the  appropriation 
for  it,  and  that  for  fortifications,  enable  us  to  do  every  thing 
for  land  service,  as  well  as  if  Congress  were  here ;  and  as  to  naval 
matters,  their  opinion  is  known.  The  course  we  have  pursued, 
has  gained  for  our  merchants  a  precious  interval  to  call  in  their 
property  and  our  seamen,  and  the  postponing  the  summons  of 
Congress  will  aid  in  avoiding  to  give  too  quick  an  alarm  to  the 
adversary.  They  will  be  called,  however,  in  good  time.  Al* 
tliough  we  demand  of  England  what  is  merely  of  right,  reparation 
for  the  past,  security  for  the  future,  yet  as  their  pride  will  possibly, 
nay  probably,  prevent  their  yielding  them  to  the  extent  we  shall 
require,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  public  mind,  which  I  believe  is 
made  up  for  war,  should  maimain  itself  at  that  point.  They  have 
often  enough,  God  knows,  given  us  cause  of  war  before ;  but  it 
has  been  on  points  which  would  not  have  united  the  nation.  But 
now  they  have  touched  a  chord  which  vibrates  in  very  heart. 
Now  then  is  the  time  to  settle  the  olfl  and  the  new. 

I  have  often  wished  for  an  occasion  of  saying  a  word  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  of  whose  character  and 
val.e  to  us,  I  suspect  you  are  not  apprised  correctly.  A  more 
virtuous  man,  I  believe,  does  not  exist,  nor  one  who  is  more  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind.  He 
will  probably,  one  day,  fall  a  victim  to  it,  as  a  monarch  of  that 
principle  does  not  suit  a  Russian  noblesse.  He  is  not  of  the  very 
first  order  of  understanding,  but  he  is  of  a  high  one.  He  has  taken 
a  peculiar  afiection  to  this  country  and  its  government,  of  which 
he  has  given  me  public  as  well  as  personal  proofs.  Our  nation 
being,  like  his,  habitually  nctral,  our  interests  as  to  neutral  rights, 
and  our  sentiments  agreje.     And  whenever  conferences  for  peace 
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shall  take  place,  we  are  assured  of  a  friend  in  him.  In  fact,  al- 
though in  questions  of  restitution  he  will  be  with  England,  in  tliose 
of  neutral  rights  he  will  be  with  Buonaparte  and  every  other 
power  in  the  world,  except  England :  and  I  do  presume  that  Eng- 
land will  never  have  peace  until  she  subscribes  to  a  just  code  of 
marine  law.  I  have  gone  into  th'  subject,  because  T  am  confi- 
dent that  Russia  (while  her  present  monarch  lives)  is  ihe  most 
cordially  friendly  to  us  of  any  power  on  earth,  will  go  furthest  to 
serve  us,  and  is  most  worthy  of  conciliation.  And  although  the 
source  of  this  information  must  be  a  matter  of  confidence  with 
you,  yet  it  is  desirable  that  the  sentiments  should  become  those  of 
the  nation.     I  salute  you  with  esteem  and  respect. 

Th  :  Jefferson.   . 


LETTER   LX. 


TO    GEORGE    HAY. 

Monticollo,  August  20, 1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received  yesterday  your  favor  of  the  Uth.  An  error  of  the 
post  office  had  occasioned  the  delay.  Before  an  impartial  juiy 
Burr's  conduct  would  convict  himself,  were  not  one  word  of  tes- 
timony to  be  offered  against  him.  But  to  what  a  state  will  our 
law  be  reduced  by  party  feelings  in  those  who  administer  it? 
Why  do  not  Blannerhasset,  Dayton,  &;c.  demand  private  and  com- 
fortable lodgings  ?  In  a  country  where  an  equal  application  of 
law  to  every  condition  of  man  is  fundamental,  how  could  it  be  de- 
nied to  them  ?  How  can  it  ever  be  denied  to  the  most  degraded 
malefactor  ?  The  inclosed  letter  of  James  Morrison,  covering  a 
copy  of  one  from  Alston  to  Blannerhasset,  came  lo  hand  yester- 
day. I  inclose  them,  because  it  is  proper  all  these  papers  should 
be  in  one  deposite,  and  because  you  should  know  the  case  and 
aU  its  bearings,  that  you  may  understand  whatever  turns  up  in  the 
cause.  Whether  the  opinion  of  the  letter  writer  is  sound,  may  be 
doubted.  For  however  these,  and  other  circumstances  which  have 
come  to  us,  may  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  bouncing  letter  he 
published,  and  the  insolent  one  he  wrote  to  me,  were  intended 
as  blinds,  yet  they  are  not  sufficient  for  legal  conviction.  Blan- 
nerhasset and  his  wife  could  possibly  tell  us  enough.  I  commise- 
rate the  sufferings  you  have  to  go  through  in  such  a  season,  and 
salute  you  witli  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  tfEFFERSON. 
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LETTER   LXl. 


TO   GEORGE    HAY. 


Yours  of  the  1st  came  to  hand  yesterday. 
«        •  *        *  it  *         * 


Monticello,  September  4, 1807. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  event  has  been 
*        *    ;  that 

is  to  say,  not  only  to  clear  Burr,  but  to  prevent  the  evidence  from 
ever  going  before  the  world.  But  this  latter  case  must  not  take 
place.  It  is  now,  therefore,  more  than  ever  indispensable,  that 
not  a  s-ngle  witness  be  paid  or  permitted  to  depart  until  his  testi- 
mony has  been  committed  to  writing,  either  as  delivered  in  court, 
or  as  taken  by  yourself  in  the  presence  of  any  of  Burr's  counsel, 
who  may  choose  to  attend  to  cross  examine.  These  whole  pro- 
ceedings will  be  laid  before  Congress,  that  they  may  decide, 
whether  the  defect  has  been  in  the  evidence  of  guilt,  or  in  the  law, 
or  in  the  application  of  the  law,  and  that  they  may  provide  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  past  and  the  future.  I  must  pray  you  also 
to  have  an  authentic  copy  of  the  record  made  out  (without  saying 
for  what)  and  to  send  it  to  me  :  if  the  Judge's  opinions  make  not 
a  part  of  it,  then  I  must  ask  a  copy  of  Uiefo,  either  under  his 
hand,  if  he  delivers  one  signed,  or  duly  proved  by  affidavit. 

This  criminal  is  preserved  to  Iscome  the  rallying  point  aS  all 
the  disaffected  and  the  worthless  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
the  pivot  on  which  all  the  intrigues  and  the  conspiracies  which 
foreign  governments  may  wish  to  disturb  us  with,  are  to  turn.  K 
he  is  convicted  of  the  misdemeanor,  the  Judge  must  in  decency 
give  us  respite  by  some  short  confinement  of  him ;  but  we  must 
expect  it  to  be  very  short.  Be  assured  yourself,  and  communi- 
cate the  same  assurance  to  your  colleagues,  that  your  and  their 
zeal  and  abilities  have  been  displayed  in  this  aj^ir  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  and  your  own  honor. 

I  salute  you  with  great  esteem  and  respect. 

'  Th  :  Jefferson.  > 
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LETTER   LXII. 


TO   GEORGE    HAT. 


Monticello,  September  7, 1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received,  late  last  night,  your  favor  of  the  day  before,  and 
now  re-inclose  you  the  subpoena.  As  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
district  courts  have  a  power  of  commanding  the  executive  govern- 
ment to  abandon  superior  duties  and  attend  on  them,  at  whatever 
distance,  I  am  unwilling,  by  any  notice  of  the  subpoena,  to  set  a 
precedent  which  might  sanction  a  proceeding  so  preposterous.  I 
inclose  you,  therefore,  a  letter,  public  and  for  the  court,  covering 
substantially  all  they  ought  to  desire.  If  the  papers  which  were 
inclosed  in  Wilkinson's  letter  may,  in  your  judgment,  be  commu- 
nicated without  injury,  you  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  them. 
I  return  you  the  original  letter. 

I  am  happy  in  having  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Madison's  counsel  oa 
this  occasion,  he  happening  to  be  now  with  me.  We  are  both 
strongly  of  opinion,  that  the  prosecution  against  Burr  for  misde- 
meanor should  proceed  at  Richmond.  If  defeated,  it  will  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  the  Judge  :  if  successful,  it  will  give 
time  to  see  whether  a  prosecution  for  treason  against  him  can  be 
instituted  in  any,  and  what  other  court.  But  we  incline  to  think, 
it  may  be  best  to  send  Blannerhasset  and  Smith  (Israel)  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  tried  both  for  the  treason  and  misdemeanor.  The 
trial  of  Dayton  for  misdemeanor  may  as  well  go  on  at  Richmond. 

I  salute  you  with  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


letter  lxiii. 


# 


TO   THE   REV.   MR.   MILL^ii. 


Sir, 


Washington,  January  23,  1808. 


I  have  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  18th,  and  am  thankful 
to  you  for  having  written  it,  because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  pre- 
vent than  to  refuse  what  I  do  not  think  myself  authorised  to  com- 
ply with.  I  consider  tlie  government  of  the  United  States  as 
interdicted  by  the  constitution  from  intermeddling  with  religious 
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institutions,  their  doctrines,  discipline,  or  exercises.  This  results 
not  only  from  the  provision  that  no  law  shall  be  made  respecting 
the  establishment,  or  free  exercise  of  religion,  but  from  that  also 
which  reserves  to  the  States  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Certainly,  no  power  to  prescribe  any  religious  exercise, 
or  to  assume  authority  in  religious  discipline,  has  been  delegated 
to  the  General  Government.  It  must  then  rest  with  the  States,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  in  any  human  authority.  But  it  is  only  proposed 
that  I  should  recommend,  not  prescribe  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
That  is,  that  I  should  indirectly  assume  to  the  United  States  an 
authority  over  religious  exercises,  which  the  constitution  has  di- 
rectly precluded  them  from.  It  must  be  meant,  too,  that  this  re- 
commendation is  to  carry  some  authority,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by 
some  penalty  on  those  who  disregard  it;  not  indeed  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  but  of  some  degree  of  proscription,  perhaps  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  And  does  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  penalty 
make  the  recommendation  the  less  a  law  of  conduct  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  directed  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  for  the  interest  of  reli- 
gion to  invite  the  civil  magistrate  to  direct  its  exercises,  its  disci- 
pline, or  its  doctrines;  nor  of  the  religious  societies,  that  tlie 
General  Government  should  be  invested  with  the  power  of  effect- 
ing any  uniformity  of  time  or  matter  among  them.  Fasting  and 
prayer  are  religious  exercises  ;  the  enjoining  them  an  act  of  dis- 
cipline. Every  religious  society  has  a  right  to  determine  for 
itself  the  times  for  these  exercises,  and  the  objects  proper  for 
them,  according  to  their  own  particular  tenets;  and  this  right  can 
never  be  safer  than  in  their  own  hands,  where  the  constitution  has 
deposited  it. 

I  am  aware  that  the  practice  of  my  predecessors  may  be  quo- 
ted. But  I  have  ever  believed,  that  the  example  of  State  execu- 
tives led  to  the  assumption  of  that  authority  by  the  General  Go- 
vernment, without  due  examination,  which  would  have  discovered 
that  what  might  be  a  right  in  a  State  government,  was  a  violation 
of  that  right  when  assumed  by  another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  every 
one  must  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  and  mine 
tells  me  that  civil  powers  alone  have  been  given  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  authority  to  direct  tjie  religious  exer- 
cises of  his  constituents. 

I  again  express  my  satisfaction  that  you  have  been  so  good  as 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  myself  in  a  private  letter, 
in  which  I  could  give  my  reasons  more  in  detail  than  might  have 
been  done  in  a  public  answer :  and  I  pray  you  to  accept  the  assu- 
rances of  my  high  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    LXIV. 


TO    COLONEL   MONROE. 


My  Dear  Sir, 


Washington,  February  18,  1808. 


You  informed  me  that  the  instruments  you  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  bring  ibr  me  from  England,  would  arrive  at  Richmond  with 
your  baggage,  and  you  wished  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with 
theha  there.  I  will  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  deliver  them  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  will  forward  them  to  Monticello  in  the  way  i  shall 
advise  him.  And  I  must  intreat  you  to  send  me  either  a  note  of 
their  amount,  or  the  bills,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  reimburse  you. 
There  can  be  no  pecuniary  matter  between  us,  against  which  this 
can  be  any  sei-ofF.  But  if,  contrary  to  my  recollection  or  know- 
ledge, there  were  any  thing,  I  pray  that  that  may  be  left  to  be 
settled  by  itself.  If  I  could  have  known  the  amount  beforehand, 
I  should  have  remitted  it,  and  asked  the  advance  only  under  the 
idea  that  it  should  be  the  same  as  ready  money  to  you  on  your 
arrival.  I  must  again,  therefore,  beseech  you  to  let  me  know  its 
amount. 

1  see  with  infinite  grief  a  contest  arising  between  yourself  and 
another,  who  have  been  very  dear  to  each  other,  and  equally  so 
to  me.  I  sincerely  pray  that  these  dispositions  may  not  be  affect- 
ed between  you ;  with  me  I  confidently  trust  they  will  not.  For 
independently  of  the  dictates  of  public  duty,  which  prescribes  neu- 
trality to  me,  my  sincere  friendship  for  you  both  will  insure  its 
sacred  observance.  I  suffer  no  one  to  converse  with  me  on  the 
subject.  I  abeady  perceive  ray  old  friend  Clinton,  estranging 
himself  from  me.  No  doubt  lies  are  carried  to  him,  as  they  will 
be  to  the  other  two  candidates,  under  forms  which,  however  false, 
he  cati  scarcely  question.  Yet  I  have  been  equally  careful  as  to 
him  also,  never  to  say  a  word  on  his  subject.  The  object  of  the 
contest  is  a  fair  and  honorable  one,  equally  open  to  you  all ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  personal  conduct  of  all  will  be  so  chaste,  as  to 
offer  no  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  each  other.  But  your  friends 
will  not  be  as  delicate.  I  know  too  well  from  experience  the 
progress  of  political  controversy,  and  the  exacerbation  of  spirit 
into  which  it  degenerates,  not  to  fear  for  the  continuance  of  your 
mutual  esteem.  One  piquing  thing  said,  draws  on  another,  that  a 
third,  and  always  with  increasing  acrimony,  until  all  restraint  is 
thrown  off,  and  it  becomes  difhcuh  for  yourselves  to  keep  clear  of 
the  toils  in  which  your  friends  will  endeavor  to  interlace  you,  and 
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to  avoid  the  participation  in  their  passions  which  they  will  endeavor 
to  produce.  A  candid  recollection  of  what  you  know  of  each 
other  will  be  the  true  corrective.  With  respect  to  myself,  I  hope 
they  will  spare  me.  My  longings  for  retirement  are  so  strong,  that 
I  with  difficulty  encounter  the  daily  drudgeries  of  my  duty.  But 
ray  wish  for  retirement  itself  is  not  stronger  than  that  of  carrying 
into  it  the  affections  of  all  my  friends.  I  have  ever  viewed  Mr. 
Madison  and  yourself  as  two  principal  pillars  of  my  happiness. 
Were  either  to  be  withdrawn,  I  should  consider  it  as  among  the 

f'eatest  calamities  which  could  assail  my  future  peace  of  mind, 
have  great  confidence  that  the  candor  and  high  understanding  of 
both  will  guard  me  against  this  misfortune,  the  bare  possibility  of 
which  has  so  far  weighed  on  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  be  easy 
without  unburthening  it. 

Accept  my  respectful  salutations  for  yourself  and  Mrs.  Monroe, 
and  be  assured  of  my  constant  and  sincere  friendship. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    LXV. 


TO  COLONEL  MONROE. 


Dear  Sir, 


Washington,  March  10,  1806. 


From  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I  perceive  that  painful  im- 
pressions have  been  made  on  your  mind  during  your  late  mission, 
of  which  I  had  never  entertained  a  suspicion.  I  must,  therefore, 
examine  the  grounds,  because  explanations  between  reasonable 
men  can  never  but  do  good.  L  You  consider  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Pinckney  as  an  associate,  to  have  been  in  some  way  injurious 
to  you.  Were  I  to  take  that  measure  on  myself,  I  might  say  in  its 
justification,  that  it  has  been  the  regular  and  habitual  practice  of  the 
United  States  to  do  this,  under  every  form  in  which  their  govern- 
ment has  existed.  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  multiplied  instances, 
because  you  will  readily  recollect  them.  I  went  as  an  adjunct  to  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams,  yourself  as  an  adjunct  first  to  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, and  then  to  i>'\  Pinckney,  and  I  really  believe  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  great  occasion  which  has  not  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary mission.  Still,  however,  it  is  well  known,  that  I  was 
strongly  opposed  to  it  in  the  case  of  which  you  complain.  A 
committee  of  the  Senate  called  on  me  with  two  resolutions  of  that 
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body,  on  the  subject  of  Impressment  and  spoliations  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  requesting  that  I  would  demand  satisfaction.  After  der 
livering  the  resolutions,  the  committee  entered  into  free  conversa- 
tion, and  observed,  that  although  the  Senate  could  not,  in  form, 
recommend  any  extraordinary  mission,  yet  that  as  individuals, 
there  was  but  one  sentiment  among  them  on  the  measure,  and 
they  pressed  it.  I  was  so  much  averse  to  it,  and  gave  them  so 
hard  an  answer,  that  they  felt  it,  and  spoke  of  it.  But  it  did  not 
end  here.  The  members  of  the  other  House  took  up  the  subject, 
and  set  upon  me  individually,  and  these  the  best  friends  to  you, 
as  well  as  myself,  and  represented  the  responsibility  which  a  fail- 
ure to  obtain  redress  would  throw  on  us  both,  pursuing  a  conduct 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. I  found  it  necessary,  at  length,  to  yield  my  own  opinion 
to  the  general  sense  of  tlie  national  council,  and  it  really  seemed 
to  produce  a  jubilee  among  tliem ;  not  from  any  want  of  confi- 
dence in  you,  but  from  a  belief  in  the  effect  which  an  extraordi- 
nary mission  would  have  on  the  British  mind,  by  demonstrating  the 
degree  of  importance  which  this  country  attached  to  the  rights  which 
we  considered  as  infracted. 

2.  You  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  treaty  was  re- 
ceived. But  what  was  that  manner  ?  I  cannot  suppose  you  to 
have  given  a  moment's  credit  to  the  stuff  which  was  crowded  in 
all  sorts  of  forms  into  the  public  papers,  or  to  the  thousand  speeches 
they  put  into  my  mouth,  not  a  word  of  which  I  had  ever  uttered.  I 
was  not  insensible  at  the  time  of  the  views  to  mischief,  with  which 
these  lies  were .  fabricated.  But  my  confidence  was  firm,  that 
neither  yourself  nor  the  British  government,  equally  outraged  by 
them,  would  believe  me  capable  of  making  the  editors  of  news- 
papers the  confidants  of  my  speeches  or  opinions.  The  fact  was 
this.  The  treaty  was  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Erskine  on 
the  day  Congress  was  to  rise.  Two  of  the  Senators  inquired  of 
me  in  the  evening,  whether  it  was  my  purpose  to  detain  them  on 
account  of  the  treaty.  My  answer  was,  '  that  it  was  not :  that  the 
treaty  containing  no  provision  against  the  impressment  of  our  sea- 
men, and  being  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  protestation  of  the  Bri- 
tish, ministers,  which  would  leave  that  government  free  to  consider 
it  as  a  treaty  or  no  treaty,  according  to  their  own  convenience,  I 
should  not  give  them  the  trouble  of  deliberating  on  it.'  This  was 
substantially,  and  almost  verbally,  what  I  said  whenever  spoken  to 
about  it,  and  I  never  failed  when  the  occasion  wouK  admit  of  it, 
to  justify  yourself  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  expressing  my  conviction, 
that  it  was  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  British  government; 
that  you  had  told  their  commissioners  that  your  government  could 
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not  be  pledged  to  ratify,  because  it  was  contrary  to  their  kistrac' 
tions  ;  of  course,  that  it  should  be  considered  but  as  a  projet ; 
and  in  this  light  I  stated  h  publicly  in  my  message  to  Congress; 
on  the  opening  of  the  session.  Not  a  single  article  of  the  treaty 
was  ever  made  known  beyond  the  members  of  the  administration, 
nor  would  an  article  of  it  be  known  at  this  day,  but  for  its  publi- 
cation in  the  newi^apers,  as  communicated  by  somebody  from  be- 
yond the  water,  as  we  have  always  understood.  But  as  to  myself, 
I  can  solemnly  protest,  as  the  most  sacred  of  truths,  that  I  never, 
one  instant,  lost  sight  of  your  reputation  and  favorable  standing 
with  your  country,  and  never  omitted  to  justify  your  failure  to  at- 
tain our  wish,  as  one  which  was  probably  unattainable.  Review- 
ing, therefore,  this  whole  subject,  I  cannot  doubt  you  will  become 
sensible,  that  your  impressions  have  been  without  just  ground.  T 
cannot,  indeed,  judge  what  falsehoods  may  have  been  written  or 
told  you  ;  and  that,  under  such  forms  as  to  command  belief.  But 
you  will  soon  find,  my  dear  Sir,  that  so  inveterate  is  the  rancour 
of  party  spirit  among  us,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  credited  but 
what  we  hear  with  our  own  ears.  If  you  are  less  on  your  guard 
than  we  are  here,  at  this  moment,  the  designs  of  the  mischief- 
makers  will  not  fail  to  be  accomplished,  and  brethren  and  friends 
will  be  made  strangers  and  enemies  to  each  other,  without  ever 
having  said  or  thought  a  thing  amiss  of  each  other.  I  presume 
that  the  most  insidious  falsehoods  are  daily  carried  to  you,  as  they 
are  brought  to  me,  to  engage  us  in  the  passions  of  our  informers, 
and  stated  so  positively  and  plausibly  as  to  make  even  doubt  a 
rudeness  to  the  narrator  ;  who,  imposed  on  himself,  has  no  other 
than  the  friendly  view  of  putting  us  on  our  guard.  My  answer  is, 
invariably,  that  my  knowledge  of  your  character  is  better  testimo- 
ny to  me  of  a  negative,  than  any  affirmative  which  my  informant 
did  not  hear  ^roOT  yourself  with  his  own  ears.  In  fact,  when  you 
shall  have  been  a  little  longer  among  us,  you  will  find  that  litde  is 
to  be  believed  which  interests  the  prevailing  passions,  and  hap- 
pens beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  senses.  Let  us  not  then,  my 
dear  friend,  embark  our  happjlness  and  our  affections  on  the 
ocean  of  slander,  of  falsehood  and  of  malice,  on  which  our  credu- 
lous friends  are  floating.  If  you  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
I  ever  did,  said,  or  thought  a  thing  unfriendly  to  your  fame  and 
feelings,  you  do  me  injury  as  causeless  as  it  is  afflicting  to  me. 
In  the  present  contest  in  which  you  are  concerned,  I  feel  no  pas- 
sion, I  take  no  part,  I  express  no  senument.  Whichever  of  my 
friends  is  called  to  the  supreme  cares  of  the  nation,  I  know  that 
diey  will  be  wisely  and  faithfully  administered,  and  as  far  as  my 
individual  conduct  can  ini^uence,  they  shall  be  cordially  supported. 
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For  myself  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  the  world,  than  to 
preserve  in  retirement  so  much  of  their  esteem  as  I  may  have 
fairly  earned,  and  to  be  permitted  to  pass  in  tranquillity,  in, the 
bosom  of  my  family  and  friends,  the  days  which  yet  remain  for 
me.  Having  reached  the  harbor  myself,  I  shall  view  with  anx- 
iety (but  certainly  not  with  a  wish  to  be  in  their  place)  those  who 
are  still  buffeting  the  storm,  uncertain  of  their  fate.  Your  voyage 
has  so  far  been  favorable,  and  that  it  may  continue  with  entire 
prosperity,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  that  friendship  which  I  have 
ever  borne  you,  and  of  which  I  now  assure  you,  with  the  tender 
of  my  high  respect  and  affectionate  salutations. 

Th:  Jefferson.  . 


LETTER  LVI. 


TO  RICHARD   M.    JOHNSON. 


Sir, 


Washington,  March  10,  1808. 


1  am  sure  you  can  too  justly  estimate  my  occupations,  to  need 
an  apology  for  this  tardy  acknowledgment  of  your  favor  of  Febru- 
ary the  27th.  I  cannot  but  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  good  opinion 
you  are  pleased  to  express  of  my  conduct  in  the  administration  of 
our  government.  This  approbation  of  my  fellow  citizens  is  the 
richest  reward  I  can  receive.  I  am  conscious  of  having  always 
intended  to  do  what  was  best  for  them  :  and  never,  for  a  single 
moment,  to  have  listened  to  any  personal  interest  of  my  own.  It 
has  been  a  source  of  great  pain  to  me,  to  have  met  with  so  many 
among  our  opponents,  who  had  not  the  liberality  to  distinguish  be^ 
tween  political  and  social  opposition ;  who  transferred  at  once  to 
the  person,  the  hatred  they  bore  to  his  political  opinions.  I  sup- 
pose, indeed,  that  in  public  life,  a  man  whose  political  principles 
have  any  decided  character,  and  who  has  energy  enough  to  give 
them  effect,  must  always  expect  to  encounter  political  hostility  from 
those  of  adverse  principles.  But  I  came  to  the  government  un- 
der circumstances  calculated  to  generate  peculiar  acrimony.  I 
found  all  its  offices  in  the  possession  of  a  political  sect,  who  v,  ished 
to  transform  it  ultimately  into  the  shape  of  their  darling  model,  the 
English  government;  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  familiarise  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  the  change,  by  administering  it  on  English  principles, 
and  in  English  forms.  The  elective  interposition  of  the  people 
had  blown  all  their  designs,  and  they  found  themselves  and  thieir 
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fortresses  of  power  and  profit  put  in  a  moment  into  the  hands  of 
other  trustees.  Lamentations  and  invective  were  all  that  remained 
to  them.  This  last  was  naturally  directed  against  the  agent  se- 
lected to  execute  the  multiplied  't-mations,  which  their  heresies 
had  rendered  necessary.  I  beci.  of  course  the  butt  of  every 
thing  which  reason,  ridicule,  malice  and  falsehood  could  supply. 
They  have  concentrated  all  their  hatred  on  me,  till  they  have  re- 
ally persuaded  themselves,  that  I  am  the  sole  source  of  all  their 
imaginary  evils.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  retirement  will  abate 
some  of  their  disaffection  to  the  government  of  their  country,  and 
that  my  successor  will  enter  on  a  calmer  sea  than  I  did.  He  will 
at  least  find  the  vessel  of  state  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  not 
of  his  foes.  Federalism  is  dead,  without  even  the  hope  of  a  day 
of  resurrection.  The  quondam  leaders,  indeed,  retain  their  ran- 
cor and  principles;  but  their  followers  are  amalgamated  with  us  in 
sentiment,  if  not  in  name.  If  our  fellow  citizens,  now  solidly  re- 
publican, will  sacrifice  favoritisni  towards  men  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  principle,  we  may  hope  that  that  no  divisions  will  again  en- 
danger a  degeneracy  in  our  government. 

**         *         *         *         *         *         *         * 

I  pray  you  to  accept  my  salutations,  and  assurances  of  great 
esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   LVII. 


TO    LEVI    LINCOLN. 


Washington,  March  23,  18U8. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lee  came  safely  to  hand. 
You  know  our  principles  render  federalists  in  office  safe,  if  they 
do  not  employ  their  influence  in  opposing  the  government,  but  only 
give  their  own  vote  according  to  their  conscience.  And  this  prin- 
ciple we  act  on  as  well  with  those  put  in  office  by  otliers,  as  by 
ourselves. 

We  have  received  from  your  presses  a  very  malevolent  and  in- 
cendiary denunciation  of  the  administration,  bottomed  on  absolute 
falsehood  from  beginning  lo  end.  The  author  would  merit  exem- 
plary punishment  for  so  flagitious  a  libel,  were  not  the  torment  of 
his  own  abominable  temper  punishment  sufficient  for  even  as  base 
a  crime  as  this.    The  termination  of  Mr.  Rose's  mission,  re  infecta, 
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put  it  in  my  power  to  communicate  to  Congress  yesterday,  every 
thing  respecting  our  relations  with  England  and  France,  which 
will  effectually  put  down  Mr.  Pickering,  ind  hb  worthy  coadjutor 
Quincy.  Their  tempers  are  so  much  alike,  and  really  their 
persons,  as  to  induce  a  supposition  that  they  are  related.  The 
embargo  appears  to  be  approved,  even  by  the  federalists  of  every 
quarter  except  yours.  The  alternative  was  between  that  and 
war,  and  in  fact,  it  is  the  last  card  we  have  to  play,  short  of  war. 
But  if  peace  does  not  take  place  in  Europe,  and  if  France  and 
England  will  not  consent  to  withdraw  the  operation  of  their  de- 
crees and  orders  from  us,  when  Congress  shall  meet  in  Decem- 
ber, they  will  hav.e  to  consider  at  what  point  of  time  the  embargo, 
continued,  becomes  a  greater  evil  than  war.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, we  shall  have  this  summer  and  autumn  to  prepare  for  the 
defence  of  our  sea  port  towns,  and  hope  that  in  that  time,  the  works 
of  defence  will  be  completed,  which  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
legislature.  I  think  Congress  will  rise  within  three  weeks. 
I  salute  you  with  great  affection  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     LXVIII. 


TO    CHARLES    PINCKNEV, 


Washington,  March  30, 18()8. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  8th  was  received  on  the  25th,  and  I  proceed 
to  state  to  you  my  views  of  the  present  state  and  prospect  of 
foreign  afiairs,  under  the  confidence  that  you  will  use  them  for 
your  own  government  and  opinions  only,  and  by  no  means  let  them 
get  out  as  from  me.  With  France  we  are  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
war.  Her  future  views  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  The  imme- 
diate danger  we  are  in  of  a  rupture  with  England,  is  postponed  for 
this  year.  This  is  effected  by  the  embargo,  as  the  question  was  sim- 
ply between  that  and  war.  That  may  go  on  a  certain  time,  perhaps 
through  the  year,  without  the  loss  of  their  property  to  our  citizens,  but 
only  its  remaining  unemployed  on  their  hands.  A  time  would  come, 
however,  when  war  would  be  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  em- 
bargo. Of  this  Congress  may  have  to  decide  at  their  next  meet- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  we  have  good  information,  that  a  negoti- 
ation for  peace  between  France  and  England  is  commencing  through 
the  medium  of  Austria.     The  way  for  it  has  been  smoothed  by  a 
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detennination  expressed  by  France  ^through  the  Moniteur,  wluch 
is  their  government  paper)  that  herself  and  her  allies  will  demand 
from  Great  Britain  no  'renunciation  of  her  maritime  principles; 
nor  will  they  renounce  theirs.  Nothing  shall  be  said  about  them 
in  the  treaty,  and  both  sides  will  be  left  in  the  next  war  to  act  on 
their  own.  No  doubt  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  all  the  Continental 
powers  of  Europe  will  form  themselves  into  an  armed  neutrality, 
to  enforce  their  own  principles.  Should  peace  be  made,  we  shall 
have  safely  rode  out  the  storm  in  peace  and  prosperity.  If  we  have 
any  thing  to  fear,  it  will  be  after  that.  Nothing  should  be  spared 
from  this  moment  in  putting  our  militia  into  the  best  condition  pos- 
sible, and  procuring  arms.  I  hope,  that  this  sunyner,  we  shall  get 
our  whole  sea  ports  put  into  that  state  of  defence,  which  Congress 
has  thought  proportioned  to  our  circumstances  and  situation ;  that 
is  to  say,  put  horsdHnsulte  from  a  maritime  attack,  by  a  mode- 
rate squadron.  If  armies  are  combined  with  their  fleets,  then  no 
resource  can  be  provided,  but  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  We 
propose  to  raise  seven  regiments  only  for  the  present  year,  depen- 
ding always  on  our  militia  for  the  operations  of  the  first  year  of  war. 
On  any  odier  plan,  we  should  be  obliged  always  to  keep  a  large 
standing  army.  Congress  will  adjourn  in  about  three  weeks.  I 
hope  Captain  McCorab  is  going  on  well  with  your  defensive  works. 
We  shall  be  able  by  mid-summer,  to  give  you  a  sufficient  number 
of  gunboats  'o  protect  Charleston  from  any  vessels  which  can  cross 
the  bar;  but  the  militia  of  the  place  must  be  depended  on  to  fill 
up  the  complement  of  men  necessary  for  action  in  the  moment  of 
an  attack,  as  we  shall  man  them,  in  ordinary,  but  with  their  naviga- 
tmg  crew  of  eight  or  ten  good  seamen. 
I  salute  you  with  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Tii:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   LXIX. 


TO   DOC.   .R   LEIB. 


Sir, 


WaBhington,  June  23,  1808. 


I  have  duly  received  your  favor  covering  a  copy  of  the  talk  to 
the  Tammany  society,  for  which  I  thank  you,  and  particularly  for 
the  favorable  sentiments  expressed  towards  myself.  Certainly, 
nothing  will  so  much  sweeten  the  tranquillity  and  comfort  of  re- 
tirement, as  the  knowledge  that  I  carry  with  me  the  good  will  and 
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approbation  of  my  republican  fellow  cirizens,  and  especially  of  tbe 
individuals  in  unison  with  whom  I  have  so  long  acted.  With  respect 
to  the  federalists,  I  believe  we  think  alike ;  for  when  speaking  of 
them,  we  never  mean  to  include  a  worthy  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  who  consider  themselves  as  in  duty  bound  to  support  the 
constituted  authorities  of  every  branch,  and  to  reserve  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  period  of  election.  These  having  acquired  the  appel- 
lation -of  federalists,  while  a  federal  administration  was  in  place, 
have  not  cared  about  throwing  off  their  name,  but  adhering  to  their 
principle,  are  the  supporters  of  tbe  present  order  of  things.  The 
oth#r  branch  of  the  federalists,  those  who  are  so  in  principle  as 
well  as  in  name,  disapprove  of  the  republican  principles  and  fea- 
tures of  our  constitution,  and  would,  I  believe,  welcome  any  public 
calamity  (war  with  England  excepted)  which  might  lessen  the 
confidence  of  our  country  in  those  principles  and  forms.  1  have 
generally  considered  them  rather  as  subjects  for  a  mad  house. 
But  they  are  now  playing  a  game  of  the  most  mischievous  tendency, 
without  perhaps  being  themselves  aware  of  it.  They  are  endea- 
voring to  convince  England  that  we  suffer  more  by  the  embargo 
than  they  do,  and  thut  if  they  will  but  hold  out  a  while,  we  must 
abandon  it.  It  is  true,  the  time  will  come  when  we  must  abandon 
it.  But  if  this  is  before  the  repeal  of  the  orders  of  council,  we 
must  abandon  it  only  for  a  stale  of  war.  The  day  is  not  distant, 
when  that  will  be  preferable  to  a  longer  continuance  of  the  em- 
bargo. But  we  can  never  remove  that,  and  let  our  vessels  go 
out  and  be  taken  under  these  orders,  without  making  reprisal. 
Yet  this  is  the  very  state  of  things  which  these  federal  monarchists 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  about;  and  in  this  it  is  but  too  possible 
they  may  succeed.  But  the  fact  is,  that  if  we  have  war  with  Eng- 
Irnd,  it  will  be  solely  produced  by  their  maneuvres.  I  think  that 
in  two  or  three  months  we  fihall  know  what  will  be  the  issue. 
«     1  salute  you  with  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    LXX. 


TO    AOBERT    L.    LIVINGSTON. 


Sir, 


Washington,  October  15, 1808. 


Your  letter  of  September  the  22nd  waited  here  for  my  return, 
and  it  is  not  till  now  that  I  have  been  able  to  acknowledge  it.  The 
explanation  of  his  principles  given  you  by  the  French  Emperor, 
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ID  c(uiversatioa,  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  does  not  wish  as 
to  go  to  war  with  £ngland,  knowing  we  have  no  ships  to  carry  on 
that  war.  To  submit  to  pay  to  England  the  tribute  on  our  com- 
merce which  she  demands  by  her  orders  of  council,  would  be  to 
9id  her  in  the  war  against  him,  and  would  give  him  just  ground  to 
declare  war  with  us.  He  concludes,  therefore,  as  every  rational 
m^n  must,  that  the  embargo,  the  only  remaining  alternative,  was 
a  wise  measure.  These  are  acknowledged  principles,  and  should 
circumstances  arise  which  may  offer  advantage  to  our  country  in 
making  them  public,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  them.  But  as  it 
is  not  usual  nor  agreeable  to  governments  to  bring  their  conversa- 
tions before  the  public,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  consider  this  on 
your  part  as  confidential,  leaving  to  the  government  to  retain  or 
make  it  public,  as  the  general  good  may  require.  Had  the  Em- 
peror gone  further,  and  said  that  he  condemned  our  vessels  going 
voluntarily  into  his  ports  in  breach  of  his  municipal  laws,  we  might 
have  admitted  it  rigorously  legal,  though  not  friendly.  But  his 
condenmation  of  vessels  taken  on  the  high  seas,  by  his  privateers, 
and  carried  involuntarily  into  his  ports,  is  justifiable  by  no  law,  is 
piracy,  and  this  is  the  wrong  we  complain  of  against  him. 

Supposing  that  you  may  be  still  at  Clermont,  from  whence  your 
letter  is  dated,  I  avail  myself  of  this  circumstance  to  request  your 

f>resenting  my  friendly  respects  to  Chancellor  Livingston.    I  sa- 
ute you  with  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    LXXI. 


TO  DOCTOR  JAMES  BROWN. 

Washington,  October  27, 1808.    - 

Dear  Sir, 

You  will  wonder  that  your  letter  of  June  the  3rd  should  not  be 
acknowledged  till  this  date.  I  never  received  it  till  September 
the  12th,  and  coming  soon  after  to  this  place,  the  accumulation  of 
business  I  found  here  has  prevented  my  taking  it  up  till  now. 
That  you  ever  participated  in  any  plan  for  a  division  of  the  Union, 
I  never  lor  one  moment  believed.  I  knew  your  Americanism  too 
well.  But  as  the  enterprise  against  Mexico  was  of  a  very  different 
character,  I  had  supposed  what  I  heard  on  that  subject  to  be  pos- 
sible. You  disavow  it ;  that  is  enough  for  me,  and  I  forever  dis- 
mks  the  idea.    I  ivish  it  were  possible  to  extend  my  belief  of 
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innocence  to  a  very  different  description  of  men  ki  New  Orleans; 
but  I  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  there  being  there  a  set 
of  foreign  adventurers,  and  native  malcontents,  who  would  concur 
in  any  enterprise  to  separate  that  country  from  this.  1  did  wish 
to  see  these  people  get  what  they  deserved  ;  and  under  the  maxim 
of  the  law  itself,  that  inter  arma  silent  leges^  that  in  an  encamp- 
ment expecting  daily  attack  from  a  powerful  enemy,  self-preser- 
vation is  paramount  to  all  law,  I  expected  that  instead  of  invoking 
the  forms  of  the  law  to  cover  traitors,  all  good  citizens  would  have 
concurred  in  securing  them.  Should  we  have  ever  gained  our 
Revolution,  if  we  had  bound  our  hands  by  manacles  of  the  law,  not 
only  in  the  beginning,  but  in  any  part  of  the  revolutionary  conflict? 
There  are  extreme  cases  where  the  laws  become  inadequate  even 
to  their  own  preservation,  and  where  the  universal  resource  is  a 
dictator,  or  martial  law.  Was  New  Orleans  in  that  situation  ? 
Although  we  knew  here  that  the  force  destined  against  it  was  sup- 
pressed on  the  Ohio,  yet  we  supposed  this  unknown  at  New  Or- 
leans at  the  time  that  Burr's  accomplices  were  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  law  to  enable  them  to  perpetrate  its  suppression,  and  that  it 
Was  reasonable,  according  to  the  state  of  information  there,  to  act 
on  the  expectation  of  a  daily  attack;  Of  this  you  are  the  best 
judge. 

Burr  is  in  London,  and  is  giving  out  to  his  friends  that  that 
government  offers  him  two  millions  of  dollars  the  moment  be  can 
raise  an  ensign  of  rebellion  as  big  as  an  handkerchief.  Some  of 
bis  partisans  will  believe  this,  because  they  wish  it.  But  those 
who  know  bun  best  will  not  believe  it  the  more  because  he  says 
it.  For  myself,  even  in  his  most  flattering  periods  of  the  con- 
spiracy, I  never  entertained  one  moment's  fear.  My  long  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  my  countrymen,  satisfied  and  satisfies  me,  that 
let  there  ever  be  occasion  to  display  the  banners  of  the  law,  and 
the  world  will  see  how  few  and  pitiful  are  those  who  shall  array 
themselves  in  opposition.  I  as  little  fear  foreign  invasion.  I  have 
indeed  thought  it  a  duty  to  be  prepared  to  meet  even  the  most 
powerful,  that  of  a  Buonaparte,  for  instance,  by  the  only  means  com- 
petent, that  of  a  classification  of  the  militia,  and  placing  the  junior 
classes  at  the  public  disposal :  but  the  lesson  he  receives  in  Spflin 
extirpates  all  apprehensions  from  my  mind.  If,  in  a  peninsula,  the 
neck  of  which  is  adjacent  to  him  and  at  his  command,  whsre  he 
can  march  any  army  without  the  possibility  of  interception  or  ob- 
struction from  any  toreign  power,  he  find**  it  necessary  to  begin 
with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  subdue  a  nation 
of  five  millions,  brutalised  by  ignorance,  and  enervated  by  long 
peace,  and  should  find  constant  reinforcements  of  thousands  after 
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thousands,  necessary  to  efifect  at  last  a  conquest  as  doubtful  as 
deprecated,  what  numbers  would  be. necessary  against  eight  mil- 
lions of  free  Americans,  spread  over  such  an  extent  of  country  as 
would  wear  him  down  by  mere  marching,  by  want  of  food,  au- 
tumnal diseases,  &c.  ?  How  would  they  be  brought,  and  how  rein- 
forced across  an  ocean  of  three  thousand  miles,  in  possession  of  a 
bitter  enemy,  whose  peace,  like  the  repose  of  a  dog,  is  never  more 
than  momentary  ?  And  for  what  ?  For  notliing  but  hard  blows. 
If  the  Orleanese  Creoles  would  but  contemplate  these  truths,  they 
would  cling  to  the  American  Union,  soul  and  body,  as  their  first 
affection,  and  we  should  be  as  safe  there  as  we  are  every  where 
else.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  attachment  to  us  in  preference  of 
the  English. 

I  salute  you  with  sincere  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


.     .        .        ,  LETTER     LXXd. 

TO   LIEUTENANT    GOVERNOR   LINCOLN. 

Washington,  November  13, 1808. 

Dear  Sir,  ,  ♦ 

1  inclose  you  a  petition  from  Nantucket,  and  refer  it  for  your 
decision.  Our  opinion  here  is,  that  that  place  has  been  so  deeply 
concerned  in  smuggling,  ttiat  if  it  wants,  it  is  because  it  has  ille- 
gally sent  away  what  it  ought  to  have  retained  for  its  own  con- 
sumption. Be  so  good  as  .to  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  asked  the 
favor  of  you  to  see  that  your  State  encounters  no  real  want,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  where  applications  are  made  merely  to  cover 
fraud,  no  facilities  towards  that  be  furnished.  I  presume  there 
can  be  no  want  in  Massachusetts,  as  yet,  as  I  am  informed  that 
Governor  Sullivan's  permits  are  openly  bought  and  sold  here  and 
in  Alexandria,  and  at  other  markets.  The  Congressional  cam- 
paign is  just  opening :  three  alternatives  alone  are  to  be  chosen 
from.  1.  Embargo.  2.  War.  3.  Submission  and  tribute.  And, 
wonderful  to  tell,  the  last  will  not  want  advocates.  The  real  ques- 
tion, however,  will  lie  between  the  two  first,  on  which  there  is 
considerable  division.  As  yet  the  first- seems  most  to  prevail;  but 
opinions  are  by  no  means  yet  settled  down.  Perhaps  the  advo- 
cates of  the  second  may,  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  prefer 
general  letters  of  mark  and  reprisal,  because,  on  a  repeal  of  their 
edicts  by  tlie   belligerent,  a  revocation  of  tlie  letters  of  mark 
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restores  peace  without  the  delay,  difficulties  and  ceremonies  of  a 
treaty.  On  this  occasion,  I  think  it  fair  to  leave  to  those  who  are 
to  act  on  them,  ihe  decisions  they  prefer,  being  to  be  myself  but 
a  spectator.  1  should  not  feel  justified  in  directing  measures  which 
those  who  are  to  execute  them  would  disapprove.  Our  situation 
is  truly  difficult.  We  have  been  pressed  by  the  belligerents  to  the 
very  wall,  and  all  further  retreat  is  impracticable. 
1  salute  you  with  sincere  friendship. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   LXXIII. 
TO   THOMAS    JEFFERSON    RANDOLPH. 


Mt  Dear  Jefferson, 
*  *  * 


Washington,  November  24,  1808. 


Your  situation,  thrown  at  such  a  distance  from  us  and  alone, 
cannot  but  give  us  all  great  anxieties  for  you.  As  much  has 
been  secured  for  you,  by  your  particular  position  and  the  acquain- 
tance to  which  you  have  been  recommended,  as  could  be  done 
towards  shielding  you  from  the  dangers*  which  surround  you. 
But  thrown  on  a  wide  world,  among  entlrp  strangers,  whhout  a 
friend  or  guardian  to  advise,  so  young  too,  and  with  so  little  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  your  dangers  are  great,  and  still  your  safety 
must  rest  on  yourself.  A  determination  never  to  do  what  is 
wrong,  prudence  and  good  humor,  will  go  far  towards  securing  to 
you  the  estimation  of  the  world.  When  I  recollect  that  at  four- 
teen years  of  age,  the  whole  care  and  direction  of  myself  was 
thrown  on  myself  entirely,  without  a  relation  or  friend  qualified  to 
advise  or  guide  me,  and  recollect  the  various  sorts  of  bad  com- 
pany with  which  I  associated  from  time  to  time,  I  am  astonished 
1  did  not  turn  off  with  some  of  them,  and  become  as  worthless  to 
society  as  they  were.  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
very  early  with  some  characters  of  very  high  standing,  and  to  feel 
the  incessant  wish  that  I  could  ever  become  what  they  were. 
Under  temptations  and  difficulties,  I  would  ask  myself  what  would 
Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wythe,  Peyton  Randolph  do  in  this  situation  ? 
What  course  in  it  will  insure  me  their  approbation  ?  I  am  certain 
that  this  mode  of  deciding  on  my  conduct,  tended  more  to  its  cor- 
rectness than  any  reasoning  powers  I  possessed.  Knowing  the 
even  and  dignified  line  they  pursued,  I  could  never  doubt  for  a 
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moment  which  of  two  courses  would  be  in  characte"  for  them. 
Whereas,  seelcing  the  same  object  through  a  process  of  moral  rea- 
soning, and  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  1  should  often  have 
erred.  From  the  circumstances  of  my  position,  I  was  often  thrown 
into  the  society  of  horse  racers,  card  players,  fox  hunters,  scienti- 
fic and  professional  men,  and  of  dignified  men  ;  and  many  a  time 
have  I  asked  myself,  in  the  enthusiastic  moment  of  the  death  of  a 
fox,  the  victory  of  a  favorite  horse,  the  issue  of  a  quesdon  elo- 
quently argued  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  well, 
which  of  these  kinds  of  reputation  should  I  prefer  ?  That  of  a  horse 
jockey  ?  a  fox  hunter  ?  an  orator  ?  or  the  honest  advocate  of  my 
country's  rights?  Be  assured,  my  dear  Jefferson,  that  these  litde 
returns  into  ourselves,  this  self  catechising  habit,  is  not  trifling, 
nor  useless,  but  leads  to  the  prudent  selection  and  steady  pursuit 
of  what  is  right. 

I  have  mentioned  good  humor  as  one  of  the  preservatives  of 
our  peace  and  tranquillity.  It  is  among  the  most  effectual,  and  its 
effect  is  so  well  imitated  and  aided,  artificially,  by  politeness,  that 
this  also  becomes  an  acquisition  of  first  rate  value.  In  truth,  polite- 
ness is  artificial  good  humor,  it  covers  the  natural  want  of  it,  and 
ends  by  rendering  habitual  a  substitute  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
real  vi.Ttue.  It  is  the  practice  of  sacrificing  to  those  whom  we 
meet  in  society,  all  the  little  conveniences  and  preferences  which 
will  gratify  them,  and  deprive  us  of  nothing  worth  a  moment's 
consideration ;  it  is  the  giving  a  pleasing  and  flattering  turn  to  our 
expressions,  which  will  conciliate  others,  and  make  them  pleased 
with  us  as  well  as  themselves.  How  cheap  a  price  for  the  good 
will  of  another !  When  this  is  in  return  for  a  rude  thing  said  by 
another,  it  brings  him  to  his  senses,  it  mordfies  and  corrects  him 
in  the  most  salutary  way,  and  places  him  at  the  feet  of  your  good 
nature,  in  the  eyes  of  the  company.  But  'n  stating  prudential 
rules  for  our  government  in  society,  T  must  not  omit  the  import- 
ant one,  of  never  entering  into  dispute  or  argument  with  another. 
I  never  yet  saw  an  instance  of  one  of  two  disputants  convincing 
the  other  by  argument.  I  have  seen  many,  of  their  getting  warm, 
becoming  rude,  and  shooting  one  another.  Conviction  is  the  ef- 
fect of  our  own  dispassionate  reasoning,  either  in  solitude,  or  weigh- 
ing within  ourselves,  dispassionately,  what  we  hear  from  others, 
standing  uncommitted  in  argument  ourselves.  It  was  one  of  the 
rules,  which,  above  all  others,  made  Doctor  Franklin  the  most 
amiable  of  men  in  society, '  never  to  conti'adict  any  body.'  If  he 
was  urged  to  announce  an  opinion,  he  did  it  rather  by  asking  ques- 
tions, as  if  for  information,  or  by  suggesting  doubts.  When  I  hear 
another  express  an  opinion  which  is  not  mine,  I  say  to  myself,  he 
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bfiB  a  right  to  lus  opinion,  as  I  to  mine ;  why  should  I  question  it  ? 
His  error  does  me  no  injury,  and  shall  I  become  a  Don  Quixotte, 
to  bring  all  men  by  force  of  argument  to  one  opinion  ?    If  a  fact 
be  misstated,  it  is  probable  he  is  gratified  by  a  belief  of  it,  and  I 
have  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  the  gratificati(Hi.    If  he  wants  in- 
formation, he  will  ask  it,  and  then  I  will  give  it  in  measured  terms; 
but  if  he  still  believes  his  own  story,  and  shews  a  desire  to  dispute 
the  fact  with  me,  I  hear  him  and  say  nothing      It  is  his  affair,  not 
mine,  if  he  prefers  error.    There  are  two  classes  of  disputants 
most  frequently  to  be  met  with  among  us.    The  first  is  of  young 
students,  just  entered  the  threshold  of  science,  with  a  first  view  of 
its  oudines,  not  yet  filled  up  with  the  details  and  modifications  which 
a  further  progress  would  brin"  to  their  knowledge.     The  other 
consists  of  the  ill-tempered  and  rude  men  in  society,  wiio  have 
taken  up  a  passion  for  poliucs.     (Good  humor  and  politeness 
never  introduce  into  mixed  society,  a  question  on  which  they  fore- 
see there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion.)     From  both  of  those 
classes  of  disputants,  my  dear  Jefferson,  keep  aloof,  as  you  would 
from  tlie  infected  subjects  of  yellow  fever  or  pestilence.     Consi- 
der yourself,  when  with  them,  as  among  the  patients  of  Bedlam 
needing  medical  more  than  moral  counsel.     Be  a  listener  only, 
keep  within  yourself,  and  endeavor  to  establish  with  yourself  the 
habit  of  silence,  especially  on  politics.     In  tlie  fevered  state  of  our 
country,  no  good  can  ever  result  from  any  attempt  to  set  one  of 
these  fiery  zealots  to  rights,  either  in  fact  or  principle.     They  are 
determined  as  to  the  facts  they  will  believe,  and  the  opinions  on 
which  they  will  act.     Get  by  them,  therefore,  as  you  would  by 
an  angry  bull :  it  is  not  for  a  man  of  sense  to  dispute  the  road 
with  such  an  animal.    You  will  be  more  exposed  than  others  to 
have  these  animals  shaking  their  horns  at  you,  because  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  you  stand  with  me.    Full  of  political  venom,  and 
willing  to  see  me  and  to  hate  me  as  a  chief  in  the  antagonist  par- 
ty, your  presence  will  be  to  them  what  the  vomit  grass  is  to 
the  sick  dog,  a  nostrum  for  producing  ejaculation.     Look  upon  them 
exactly  with  that  eye,  and  pity  them  as  objects  to  whom  you  can 
administer  only  occasional  ease.     My  character  is  not  within  their 
power.     It  is  in  the  hands  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  and  will 
be  consigned  to  honor  or  infamy  by  the  verdict  of  the  republican 
mass  of  our  country,  according  to  what  themselves  will  have  seen, 
not  what  their  enemies  and  mine  shall  have  said.     Never,  there- 
fore, consider  these  puppies  in  politics  as  requiring  any  notice 
from  you,  and  always  shew,  that  you  are  not  afraid  to  leave  ray 
character  to  the  umpirage  of  public  opinion.     Look  steadily  to 
tlie  pursuits  which  have  carried  you  to  Philadelphia,  be  very  se- 
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lect  in  the  society  you  attach  yourself  to,  avoid  taverns,  drin- 
kers, smokers,  idlers,  and  dissipated  persons  generally;  for  it 
is  with  such  that  broils  and  contentions  arise ;  and  you  will  find 
your  path  more  easy  and  tranquil.  The  limits  of  my  paper  warn 
me  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  close  with  my  affectionate  adieu. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 


* 


P.  S.  Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  in  doing 
the  same  to  Mr.  Peale,  tell  him,  I  am  writing  with  his  polygraph, 
and  shall  send  him  mine  the  first  moment  I  have  leisure  enough  to 
pack  it.  T.  J. 


LETTER    LXXIV. 


TO   DOCTOR   EUSTIS. 


Sir, 


Washington,  January  14, 1809. 


I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
December  the  24th,  and  of  the  resolutions  of  the  republican  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  of  the  19th  of  that  month.  These  are  worthy  of 
the  antient  character  of  the  sons  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  spi- 
rit of  concord  with  her  sister  States,  which,  and  which  alone,  car- 
ried us  successfully  through  the  revolutionary  war,  and  finally  pla- 
ced us  under  that  national  government,  which  constitutes  the  safe- 
ty of  every  part,  by  uniting  for  its  protection  the  powers  of  the 
whole.  The  moment  for  exerting  these  united  powers,  to  repel 
the  injuries  of  the  belligerents  of  Europe,  seems  likely  to  be  pres- 
sed upon  us.  They  have  interdicted  our  commerce  with  nearly  the 
whole  world.  ,  They  have  declared  it  shall  be  carried  on  with 
such  places,  in  such  articles,  and  in  such  measure  only,  as  they 
shall  dictate ;  thus  prostrating  all  the  principles  of  right,  which 
have  hitherto  protected  it.  After  exhausting  the  cup  of  forbear- 
ance and  conciliation  to  its  dregs,  we  found  it  necessary,  on  behalf 
of  that  commerce,  to  take  time  to  call  it  home  into  a  state  of  safe- 
ty, to  put  the  towns  and  harbors  which  cany  it  on  into  a  condition 
of  defence,  and  to  make  further  preparation  for  enforcing  the  re- 
dress of  its  wrongs,  and  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  freedom.  This 
required  a  certain  measure  of  time,  which,  although  not  admitting 
specific  limitation,  must,  from  its  avowed  objects,  have  been  obvi- 
ous to  all :  and  the  progress  actually  made  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects,  proves  it  now  to  be  near  its  term. 
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While  thus  endeavoring  to  secure,  and  preparing  to  vindicate  that 
commerce,  the  absurd  opinion  has  been  propagated,  that  this  tem- 
porary and  necessary  arrangement  was  to  be  a  permanent  system, 
and  was  intended  for  *.s  destruction.  The  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  paper  you  were  so  kind  as  to  inclose  me,  shew  that  those 
who  have  concurred  in  them,  have  judged  with  more 'candor  the 
intentions  of  their  government,  and  are  sufficiently  aware  of  tlie 
tendency  of  the  excitements  and  misrepresentations  which  have 
been  practised  on  this  occasion.  And  such,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
be  the  disposition  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  at  large,  when- 
ever truth  can  reach  them.  Associated  with  her  sister  States  in  a 
common  government,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is,  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  to  prevail,  sensible,  that  in  the  present 
difficulty,  that  will  has  been  governed  by  no  local  interests  or  jea- 
lousies, that  to  save  permanent  rights,  temporary  sacrifices  were 
necessary,  that  these  have  fallen  as  impartially  on  al',  as  in  a  situ- 
ation so  peculiar  they  could  be  made  to  do,  she  will  see  in  the  ex- 
isting measures,  a  legitimate  and  honest  exercise  of  theiwill  and 
wisdom  of  the  whole.  And  her  citizens,  faithful  to  themselves  and 
their  associates,  will  not,  to  avoid  a  transient  pressure,  yield  to  the 
seductions  of  enemies  to  their  independence,  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  take  a  course  equally  subversive  of  their  well-being,  as  of  tliat 
of  their  brethren. 

The  approbation  expressed  by  the  republican  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  national  govern- 
ment, is  truly  consoling  to  its  members;  and,  encouraged  by  the 
declaration  of  the  continuance  of  their  confidence,  and  by  the  as- 
surance of  their  support,  they  will  continue  to  pursue  the  line  of 
their  high  duties  according  to  the  best- of  their  understandings,  and 
with  undeviating  regard  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  Permit  me  to 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  of  tendering  you  personally  the  assu- 
rances of  my  great  esteem  and  respect. 
^  Th  :  Jefferson, 
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ER    LXXV. 


TQ   COLONEL    MONROE. 


Washington,  Janaary  28,  1800. 

DeaI^  Sir,  - 

Your  favor  of  the  18th  was  received  in  due  timcj  and  the  an- 
swer has  been  delayed  as  well  by  a  pressure  of  business,  as  by  the 
expectation  of  your  absence  from  Richmond. 
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The  ideja.  of  sending  a  special  mission  to  France  or  England  is 
not  entertained  at  all  here.  After  so  little  attention  to  us  from  the 
former,  and  so  insulting  an  answer  from  Canning,  such  a  mark  of 
respect  as  an  extraordinary  mission,  would  be  a  degradation  against 
which  all  jminds  revolt  here.  The  idea  was  hazarded  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  few  days  ago,  by  a  member,  and  an 
approbation  expressed  by  another,  but  rejected  indignantly  by  eve- 
ry other  person  who  spoke,  and  very  generally  in  conversation  by 
all  others :  and  I  am  satisfied  such  a  proposition  would  get  no 
vote  in  the  Senate.  The  course  the  legislature  means  to  pursue, 
mav  be  inferred  from  the  act  now  passed  for  a  n  °eting  in  May, 
and  a  proposition  before  them  for  repealing  the  embt-go  in  June, 
and  then  resuming  and  maintaining  by  force  our  right  oji  navigation. 
There  will  be  considerable  opposition  to  this  last  proposition,  not 
only  from  the  federalists,  old  and  new,  who  oppose  every  thing, 
but  from  sound  members  of  the  majority.  Yet  it  is  believed  it  will 
obtain  a  good  majority,  and  that  it  is  the  only  proposition  which 
can  be  dre vised  that  could  obtain  a  majority  of  any  kind.  Final 
propositions  will,  therefore,  be  soon  despatched  to  both  the  belli- 
gerents through  the  resident  ministers,  so  that  their  answers  will  be 
received  before  the  meeting  in  May,  and  will  decide  what  is  to  be 
done.  This  last  trial  for  peace  is  not  thought  desperate.  If,  as 
is  expected,  Buonaparte  should  be  successful  in  Spain,  however 
every  virtuous  and  liberal  sentiment  revolts  at  it,  it  may  induce 
both  powers  to  be  more  accommodating  with  us.  England  will 
see  here  the  only  asylum  for  her  commerce  and  manufactures, 
worth  more  to  her  than  her  orders  of  council.  And  Buonaparte, 
having  Spain  at  his  feet,  will  look  immediately  to  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies, and  think  our  neutrality  cheaply  purchased  by  a  repeal  of 
the  illegali^parts  of  his  decrees,  with  perhaps  the  Florid  as  thrown 
into  the  bargain.  Should  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope produce  this  disposition  in  both  powers,  our  peace  and  pros- 
perity may  be  revivfd  and  long  continue.  Otherwise,  we  must 
again  take  the  tented  field,  as  we  did  in  1^76  aQlier  more  inauspi- 
cious circumstances. 

There  never  has  been  a  situation  of  the  world  before,  in  which 
such  endeavors  as  we  have  made  would  not  have  secured  our  peace. 
It  is  probable  there  never  will  be  such  another.  If  we  go  to  war 
now,  I  fear  we  may  renounce  forever  the  hope  of  seeing  an  end  of 
our  national  debt.  If  we  can  keep  at  peace  eight  yearsSbnger,  our 
income,  liberated  from  r'.ebt,  will  be  adequate  to  any  war,  without 
new  taxes  or  loans,  and  our  position  and  increasing  strength  will 
put  us  hors  d'insulte  from  any  nation.  I  am  now  so  near  the  riio- 
ment  of  retiring,  that  I  take  no  part  in  etSkirs  beyond  the  expression 
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of  an  opinion.  I  think  it  fair,  tliat  my  successor  should  now  origi- 
nate those  measures  of  which  he  will  be  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion and  respdnsibility,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  clothe  them  with 
die  forms  of  authority.  Five  weeks  more  will  relieve  me  from  a 
fes^jFudgery  to  which  I  am  no  longer  equal,  and  restore  me  to  a  scene 
of  tran(juillity,  amidst  my  family  and  friends,  more  congenial  to  my 
age  and  natural  inclinations.  In  that  situation,  it  will  always  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  you,  and  to  repeat  to  you  the  assurances  of 
my  constant  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:   JEfFERSON. 


LETTER    LXXVI. 


TO   THOMAS    MANN   RANDOLPH. 

*>      Washington,  February  7, 1809. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  thought  Congress  had  taken  their  ground  firmly  for  continuing 
their  embargo  till  June,  and  then  war.  But  a  sudden  and  unac^- 
countable  revolution  of  opinion  took  place  the  last  week,  chiefly 
among  the  New  England  and  New  York  members,  and  in  a  kind 
of  panic,  they  voted  the  4th  of  March  for  removing  the  embargo, 
and  by  such  a  majority  as  gave  all  reason  to  believe,  they  would 
not  agree  either  to  war  or  non-intercourse.  *  This  too,  was  after 
we  had  become  satisfied,  that  the  Essex  Junto  had  found  their  ex- 
pectation desperate,  of  inducing  the  people  there  to  either  separa- 
tion or  forcible  opposition.  The  majority  of  Congress,  however, 
has  now  rallied  to  the  removing  the  embargo  on  the,4tk|,of  March, 
non-intercourse  with  France  and  Great  Britain,  trade  every  where 
else,  and  continuing  war  preparadons.  The  further  details  are 
not  yet  settled,  but  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  ..certain  that  the  ea;i- 
bargowill  be  taken  off  the  4th  of  March.  Present  ray  warmest  af- 
fections to  my  deiarest  Martlia,  and  the  young  ones,  and  accept 
the  assurances  of  them  to  yourself. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    LXXVIl. 


TO   JOHN    BOLLINS. 


#., 


Waahington,  February  19, 1800.^ 

Dear  Sir,  '  ^' 

A  little  transaction  of  mine,  as  innocent  an  one  as  I  ever  enter- 
ed into,  and  where  an  improper  construction  was  never  less  ex- 
pected, is  making  some  noise,  I  observe,  in  your  city.     I  beg 
leave  to  explain  it  to  you,  because  I  mean  to  ask  your  agency  in 
\k.     The  last  year,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  having  had  a  plough  presented  to  them,  which,  on  trial 
with  a  graduated  instrument,  did  equal  work  with  half  the  force 
of  their  best  ploughs,  they  thought  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  man- 
kind to  communicate  it.     They  accordingly  sent  one  to  me,  with 
a  view  to  its  being  made  known  here,  and  they  sent  one  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  also,  who  is  one  of  their  members,  to  be  made 
use  of  for  England,  although  the  two  nations  were  then  at  war. 
By  the  Mentor,  now  going  to  France,  I  have  given  permission  to 
two  individuals  in  Delaware  and  New  York,  to  import  two  parcels 
of  Merino  sheep  from  France,  which  they  have  procured  there, 
and  to  some  gentlemen  in  Boston,  to  import  a  very  valuable  ma- 
chine which  spins  cotton,  wool  and  flax  equally.     The  last  spring, 
the  Society  informed  me  they  were  cultivating  the  cotton  of  the 
Levant  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  wished  to  try 
also  th"!  of  our  southern  States.     I  immediately  got  a  friend  to 
have  two  tierces  of  seed  forwarded  to  me.     They  were  consigned 
to  Messrs.  Falls  and  Brown  of  Baltimore,  and  notice  of  it  being 
given  me^  I  immediately  wrote  to  them  to  re-ship  them  to  New 
York,  to  be  sent  by  the  Mentor.     Their  first  object  was  to  make 
a  show  of  my  letter,  as  something  very  criminal,  and  to  carry  the 
subject  into  the  newspapers.     I  had,  on  a  like  request,  some  time 
ago,  (but  before  the  embargo)  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  London,  of  which  I  om  also  a  member,  to  send 
them  some  of  tlie  genuine  May  wheal  of  Virginia,  forwarded  to 
them  two  or  three  barrels  of  it.     General  Washington,  in  his  time, 
received  from  the  same  Society  the  seed  of  the  perennial  succory, 
which  Arthur  Young  had  carried  over  from  France  to  England, 
and  I  have  since  received  from  a  member  of  it  the  sifed  of  the 
famous  turnip  of  Sweden,  noW  so  well  known  here.     I  mention 
these  things,  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  correspondence  which  is 
carried  on  between  societies  instituted  for  the  benevolent  purp(  ie 
of  communicating  to  all  parts  of  the  world  whatever  useful  is  dis- 
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covered  in  any  one  of  them.  These  societies  are  always  in  peace, 
however  their  nations  may  be  at  war.  Like  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, they  form  a  great  fraternity  spreading  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  their  correspondence  is  never  interrupted  by  anv  civilized 
nation.  Vaccination  has  been  a  late  and  remarkable  instance  of 
the  liberal  difiusion  of  a  blessing  newly  discovered.  It  is  really 
painful,  it  is  mortifying,  to  be  obliged  to  note  tnese  things,  which 
are  known  to  every  one  who  knows  any  thing,  and  felt  with  ap- 
probation by  every  one  who  has  any  feeling.  But  we  have  a  fac- 
tion to  whose  hostile  passions  the  torture  even  of  right  into  wrong 
is  a  delicious  gratification.  Their  malice  I  have  long  learned  to 
disregard,  their  censure  to  detm  praise.  But  I  observe,  that 
some  republicans  are  not  satisfied  (even  while  we  are  receiving 
liberally  from  others)  that  this  small  return  should  be  made. 
They  will  think  more  justly  at  another  day  :  but  in  the  mean  time, 
I  wish  to  avoid  offence.  My  prayer  to  you,  therefore,  is,  that 
you  will  be  so  good,  under  the  inclosed  order,  as  to  receive  these 
two  tierces  of  seed  from  Falls  and  Brown,  and  pay  them  their 
disbursements  for  freight,  &c.  which  I  will  immediately  remit  you 
on  knowing  the  amount.  Of  the  seed,  when  received,  be  so  good 
as  to  make  manure  for  your  garden.  When  rotted  with  a  due 
mixture  of  stable  manure  or  earth,  it  is  the  best  in  the  world.  I 
rely  on  your  friendship  to  excuse  this  trouble,  it  being  necessary 
I  should  not  commit  myself  again  to  persons  of  whose  honor,  or 
the  want  of  it,  I  know  nothing. 

Accept  the  assurances  of  my  constant  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    LXXVIII. 


TO    M.  DUPONT   DE    NEMOURS. 


-*. 


Washington,  March  2,  1809. 
Dear  Sir,  #; 

My  last  to  you  was  of  May  the  2nd ;  since  which  I  have  re- 
ceived yours  of  May  the  25th,  June  the  1st,  July  the  23rd,  24th, 
and  September  the  5th,  and  distributed  the  two  pamphlets  accord- 
ing to  your  desire.  They  are  read  with  the  delight  which  every 
thing  from  your  pen  gives.  '-v^ 

After  using  every  effort  which  could  prevent  or  delay  our  being 
entangled  in  the  war  of  Europe,  that  seems  now  our  only  resource. 
The  edicts  of  the  two  belligerents,  forbidding  us  to  be  seen  on  the 
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ocean,  we  met  by  an  embargo.  This  gave  us  time  to  call  home 
our  seamen,  ships  and  property,  to  levy  men  and  put  our  sea  ports 
into  a  certain  state  of  defence.  We  have  now  taken  off  the  em- 
bargo, except  as  to  France  and  England  and  their  territories,  be- 
cause fifty  millions  of  exports,  annually  sacrificed,  are  the  treble 
of  what  war  would  cost  us ;  besides,  that  by  war  we  should  take 
something,  and  lose  less  than  at  present.  But  lo  give  you  a  true 
description  of  the  state  of  things  here,  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Coles,  the  bearer  of  this,  my  secretary,  a  most  worthy,  intelligent 
and  well  informed  young  man,  whom  I  recommend  to  your  notice, 
and  conversation  on  our  affairs.  His  discretion  and  fidelity  may 
be  relied  on.  I  expect  he  will  find  you  wiili  Spain  at  your  feet, 
but  England  still  afloat,  and  a  barrier  to  the  S|fenish  colonies. 
But  all  these  concerns  I  am  now  leaving  to  be  settled  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Madison.  Within  a  few  days  I  retire  to  my  family,  my  books 
and  farms ;  and  having  gained  the  harbor  myself,  I  shall  look  on 
my  fi'iends  still  buffeting  the  storm,  with  anxiety  indeed,  but  not 
with  envy.  Never  did  a  prisoner,  released  from  his  chains,  feel 
such  relief  as  I  shall  on  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power.  Na- 
ture intended  me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science,  by  rendering 
them  my  supreme  delight.  But  the  enormities  of  the  times  in 
which  1  have  lived,  have  forced  me  to  take  a  part  in  resisting 
them,  and  to  commit  myself  on  the  boisterous  ocean  of  political 
passions.  I  thank  God  for  the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  them 
without  censure,  and  carrying  with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs 
of  public  approbation.     I  leave  every  thing  in  the  hands  of  men 

•  so  able  to  take  care  of  them,  that  if  we  are  destined  to  meet  mis- 
fortunes, it  will  be  because  no  human  wisdom  could  avert  tliem. 
Should  you  return  to  the  United  States,  perhaps  your  curiosity 
may  lead  you  to  visit  the  hermit  of  Monticello.  He  will  receive 
you  with  affection  and  deli,e;ht ;  hailing  you  in  the  mean  time  with 
his  affectionate  salutations,  and  assurances  of  constant  esteem  and 
respect. 

^    Th:  Jefferson. 


would 


P.  S.  If  you  return  to  us,  bring  a  couple  of  pair  of  true-bred 
shepherd's  dogs.  You  will  add  a  valuable  possession  to  a  country 
now  beginning  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  raismg  sheep. 

T.  J.    J 
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LETTER    LXXIX. 


TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


i|  Monticello,  March  17, 1809. 

Dear  Sir, 

On  opening  my  letters  from  France,  in  the  moment  of  my  de- 
parture from  Washington,  I  found  from  their  signatures  that  they 
were  from  fiterary  characters,  except  one  from  Mr.  Short,  which 
mentioned  in  the  outset  that  it  was  private,  and  that  his  public 
communications  were  in  the  letter  to  the  Secreta  y  of  Slate,  which 
I  sent  ]  ou.  I  find,  however,  on  reading  his  letter  to  me  (which  I 
did  not  do  till  1  got  home)  a  passage  of  some  length,  proper  to  be 
commtinicated  to  you,  and  which  1  have  therefore  extracted. 

I  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  having  found  the  roads  exces- 
sively bad,  although  I  have  seen  them  worse.  The  last  three  days 
I  found  it  better  to  be  on  horseback,  and  travelled  eight  hours 
through  as  disagreeable  a  snow  storm  as  I  was  ever  in.  Feeling 
no  inconvenience  from  the  expedition  but  fatigue,  I  have  more 
confidence  in  my  vis  vita  than  I  had  before  entertained.  The 
spring  is  remarkably  backward.  No  oats  sown,  not  much  tobacco 
seed,  and  little  done  in  the  gardens.  Wheat  has  suffered  con- 
siderably. No  vegetation  visible  yet  but  the  red  maple,  weeping 
willow  and  lilac.  Flour  is  said  to  be  at  eight  dollars  at  Richmond, 
and  all  produce  is  hurrying  down. 

I  feel  great  anxiety  for  the  occurrences  of  the  ensuing  four  or 
five  months.  If  peace  can  be  preserved,  I  hope  and  trust  yoi^l 
will  have  a  smooth  administration.  1  know  no  government  which  " 
would  be  so  embarrassing  in  war  as  ours.  This  would  proceed 
very  much  from  the  lying  and  licentious  character  of  our  papers  j 
but  much,  also,  from  the  wonderful  credulity  of  the  members  of 
Congress  in  the  floating  lies  of  the  day.  And  in  this  no  experi- 
ence seems  to  correct  them.  1  have  never  seen  a  Congress  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  years,  a  great  majority  of  which  I  would  not  im- 
plicitly have  relied  on  in  any  question,  could  their  minds  have  been 
purged  of  all  errors  of  fact.  The  evil,  too,  increases  greatly  with 
the  protraction  of  the  session,  and  1  apprehend,  in  case  of  war, 
^their  session  would  have  a  tendency  to  become  permanent.  It 
^is  much,  therefore,  to  be  desired  that  war  may  be  avoided,  if  cir- 
cumstances will  admit.  Nor  in  the  present  maniac  state  of  Eu- 
rope, should  I  estimate  the  point  of  honor  by  the  ordinary  scale. 
I  believe  we  shall,  on  the  contrary,  have  credit  with  the  world,  for 
having  made  the  avoidance  of  being  engaged  in  the  present  unex- 
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ampled  war,  our  first  object.  War,  however,  may  become  a  less 
losing  business  than  unresisted  depredation.  With  every  wish  that 
events  may  be  propitious  to  your  .^ministration,  I  salute  you  with 
sincere  affection  and  every  sympathy  of  tlie  heart. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER  LXXX.  , 

TO    THE    INHABITANTS    OF    ALBEMARLE    COUNTY,  IN    VIRGINIA. 

Returning  to  the  scenes  of  ray  birth  and  early  life,  to  the  soci- 
ety of  those  with  whom  I  was  raised,  and  wlio  have  been  ever 
dear  to  me,  I  receive,  fellow  citizens  and  neighbors,  with*  inex- 
pressible pleasure,  the  cordial  welcome  you  are  so  good  as  to  give 
me.     Long  absent  on  duties  which  the  history  of  a  wonderful  era 
made  incumbent  on  those  called  to  them,  the  pomp,  the  turmoil, 
the  bustle  and  splendor  of  office,  have  drawn  but  deeper  sighs  for  \^ 
the  tranquil  and  irresponsible  occupations  of  private  life,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  an  affectionate  intercourse  with  you,  my  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  the  endearments  of  family  love,  which  nature  has 
given  us  all,  as  the  sweetener  of  every  hour.     For  these  1  gladly 
lay  down  the  distressing  burthen  of  power,  and  seek,  with  my  fel- 
low citizens,  repose  and  safety  under  the  watchful  cares,  the  labors 
and  perplexities  of  younger  and  abler  minds.     The  anxieties  you 
express  to  administer  to  my  happiness,  do,  of  themselves,  confer 
that  happiness ;  and  the  measure  will  be  complete,  if  my  endea- 
vors to  fulfil  my  duties  in  the  several  public  stadons  to  which  I 
have  been  called,  have  obtained  for  me  the  approbation  of  my  ,, 
country.     The  part  which  I  have  acted  on  the  theatre  of  public*^* 
\\{q^  has  been  before  them ;  and  to  their  sentence  I  submit  it :  but 
the  testimony  of  my  native  county,  of  the  individuals  who  have 
known  me  in  private  life,  to  my  conduct  in  its  various  duties  and 
relations,  is  the  more  grateful,  as  proceeding  from  eye  witnesses 
and  observers,  from  triers  of  the  vicinage.     Of  you,  tlien,  my 
neighbors,  I  may  ask,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  'whose  ox  have  I 
taken,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?    Whom  have  I  oppressed,  or 
of  whose  hand  have  I  received  a  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  there-, 
with  ?'    On  your  verdict  I  rest  with  conscious  security.     Your  . 
wishes  for  my  happiness  are  received  with  just  sensibility,  &nd  I  ' 
offer  sincere  prayers  for  your  own  welfare  and  prosperity. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

April  3,  1809. 
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LETTER     LXXXI. 


TO    WILSON    C.    NICHOLAS. 

Monticello,  June  13,  1809. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  did  not  know  till  Mr.  Patterson  called  on  us,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  you  had  passed  on  to  Washington.  1  had  recently  observed 
in  the  debates  of  Congress,  a  matter  introduced,  on  which  I  wished 
to  give  explanations  more  fully  in  conversation,  which  I  will  now 
do  by  abridgment  in  writing.  Mr.  Randolph  has  proposed  an  in- 
quiry into  certain  prosecutions  at  common  law  in  Connecticut,  for 
libels  on  the  government,  and  not  only  himself  but  others  have 
stated  them  with  such  affected  caution,  and  such  hints  at  the  same 
time,  as  to  leave  on  every  mind  the  impression  that  they  had 
been  instituted  either  by  my  direction,  or  with  my  acquiescence,  at 
least.  This  haa  not  been  denied  by  my  friends,  because  proba- 
bly the  fact  is  unknown  to  them.  I  shall  state  it  for  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  leave  it  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  think  best. 

I  had  observed  in  a  newspaper,  (some  years  ago,  \  do  not  re- 
collect the  time  exactly,)  some  dark  hints  of  a  prosecu.ion  in  Con- 
necticut, but  so  obscurely  hinted  that  I  paid  little  attention  to  it. 
Some  considerable  time  after,  it  was  again  mentioned,  so  that  I 
understood  that  some  prosecution  was  going  on  in  the  federal  court 
there,  for  calumnies  uttered  from  the  pulpit  against  me  by  a  cler- 
gyman. I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Granger,  who,  I  think,  was 
in  Connecticut  at  the  time,  stating  that  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  law 
to  myself,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  thousand  calumnies  issued 
against  me,  but  to  trust  my  character  to  my  own  conduct,  and 
the  good  sense  and  candor  of  my  fellow  citizens;  that  I  had  found 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that  course,  and  I  was  unwilling  it 
should  be  broke  through  by  others  as  to  any  matter  concerning 
me ;  and  I  therefore  requested  him  to  desire  the  district  attorney  to 
dismiss  the  prosecution.  Some  time  after  this,  I  heard  of  subpoenas 
being  served  on  General  Lee,  David  M.  Randolph,  and  others,  as 
witnesses  to  attend  the  trial.  I  then  for  the  first  time  conjectured 
the  subject  of  the  libel.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Granger,  to 
require  an  immediate  dismission  of  the  prosecution.  The  answer 
of  Mr.  Huntington,  the  district  attorney,  was,  that  these  subpoenas 
had  been  issued  by  the  defendant  without  his  knowledge,  that  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  dismiss  all  the  prosecutions  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  court,  and  to  accompany  it  with  an  avowal  of  his 
opinion,  that  they  could  not  be  mamtained,  because  the  federal 
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court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  libels.  This  was  accordingly  done. 
I  did  not  till  then  know  that  there  were  other  prosecutions  of  the 
same  nature,  nor  do  I  now  know  what  were  their  subjects.  But 
all  went  off  together ;  and  I  afterwards  saw  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Granger,  a  letter  written  by  the  clergyman,  disavowing  any  per- 
sonal ill  will  towards  me,  and  solemnly  declaring  he  had  never 
uttered  the  words  charged.  I  think  Mr.  Granger  either  shewed 
me,  or  said  there  were  affidavits  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  respecta- 
ble men,  who  were  present  at  the  sermon  and  swore  no  such  ex- 
pressions were  uttered,  and  as  many  equally  respectable  who 
swore  the  contrary.  But  the  clergyman  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  dismission  of  the  prosecution.  I  write  all  this  from 
memory,  and  after  too  long  an  interval  of  time  to  be  certain  of 
the  exactness  of  all  the  details  ;  but  1  am  sure  there  is  no  variation 
material,  and  Mr.  Granger,  correcting  small  lapses  of  memory, 
can  confirm  every  thing  substantial.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  prose- 
cutions had  been  instituted,  and  had  made  considerable  progress, 
without  ray  knowledge,  that  they  were  disapproved  by  me  as  soon 
as  known,  and  directed  to  be  discontinued.  The  attorney  did  it 
on  the  same  ground  on  which  I  had  acted  myself  in  the  cases  of 
Duane,  Callendar,  and  others ;  to  wit,  that  the  sedition  law  was 
unconstitutional  and  null,  and  that  my  obligation  to  execute  what 
was  law,  involved  that  of  not  suffering  rights  secured  by  valid 
laws,  to  be  prostrated  by  what  was  no  law.  I  always  understood 
that  these  prosecutions  had  been  invited,  if  not  instituted,  by 
Judge  Edwards,  and  the  marshal  being  republican,  had  sum- 
moned a  grand  jury  partly  or  wholly  republican:  but  that  Mr. 
Hundngton  declared  from  the  beginning  against  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  court,  and  had  determined  to  enter  nolle  prosequis  before  he 
received  my  directions. 

I  trouble  you  with  another  subject.  The  law  making  my  let- 
ters post  free,  goes  to  those  to  me  only,  not  those  ^rom  me.  The 
bill  had  got  to  its  passage  before  this  was  observed  (and  first  I 
believe  by  Mr.  Dana),  and  the  House  under  too  much  pressure  of 
business  near  the  close  of.the  session  to  bring  in  another  bill.  As 
the  privilege  of  freedom  vas  given  to  the  letters  from  as  well  as 
to  both  my  predecessors,  I  suppose  no  reason  exists  for  making  a 
distinction.  And  in  so  extensive  a  correspondence  as  i  am  sub- 
ject to,  and  still  considerably  on  public  matters,  it  would  be  a 
sensible  convenience  to  myself,  as  well  as  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  receive  letters  from  me.  It  happens  too,  as  I  was  told  at 
the  time,  (for  I  have  never  looked  into  it  myself)  that  it  was  done 
by  two  distinct  acts  on  both  the  former  occasions.  Mr.  Eppes,  I 
think,  mentioned  this  to  me.     1  know  from  the  Post  Master  Gene- 
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ral,  that  Mr.  Adams  irahks  all  his  letters.  I  state  this  matter  to 
you  as  being  ray  representative,  which  must  apologise  for  the 
trouble  of  it.  We  have  been  seasonable  since  you  left  us.  Yes- 
terday evening  and  this  morning  we  have  had  refreshing  showers, 
which  will  close  and  confirm  the  business  of  planting.  Affection- 
ately yours, 

Th:  Jefferson. 


M 


LETTER    LXXXII. 


TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


Dear  Sir, 


Monticellu,  August  17,  1809. 


* 
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I  never  doubted  the  chicanery  of  the  Anglomen,  on  whatsoever 
measures  you  should  take  in  consequence  of  the  disavowal  of 
Erskine ;  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  both  the  proclamations  have 
been  sound.  The  first  has  been  sanctioned  by  universal  appro- 
bation ;  and  although  it  was  not  literally  the  case  foreseen  by  the  le- 
gislature, yet  it  was  a  proper  extension  of  their  provision  to  a  case 
similar,  though  not  the  same.  It  proved  to  the  whole  world  our 
desire  of  accommodation,  and  must  have  satisfied  every  candid 
federalist  on  that  head.  It  was  not  only  proper  on  the  well 
grounded  confidence  that  the  arrangement  would  be  honestly 
executed,  but  ought  to  have  taken  place  even  had  the  perfidy  of 
England  been  foreseen.  Their  dirty  gain  is  richly  remunerated 
to  us  by  our  placing  them  so  shamefully  in  "he  wrong,  and  by  the 
union  it  must  produce  among  ourselves.  The  last  proclamation 
admits  of  quibbles,  of  which  advantage  wil'  doubtless  be  endea- 
vored to  be  taken,  by  those  to  whom  gain  is  their  God,  and  their 
country  nothing.  But  it  is  soundly  defensible.  The  British  minis- 
ter assured  us,  that  the  orders  of  council  would  be  revoked  before 
the  10th  of  June.  The  executive,  trusting  in  that  assurance,  de- 
clared by  proclamation  that  the  revocation  was  to  take  place,  and' 
that  on  that  event  the  law  was  to  be  suspended.  But  the  event 
did  not  take  place,  and  the  consequence,  of  course,  could  not  fol- 
low. This  view  is  derived  from  the  former  non-intercourse  law 
only,  having  never  read  the  latter  one.  I  had  doubted  whether 
Congress  must  not  be  called  ;  but  that  arose  from  another  doubts 
whether  their  second  law  had  not  changed  the  ground,  so  as  to' 
require  their  agency  to  give  operation  to  the  law.     Should  Buo- 
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naparte  have  the  wisdom  to  correct  his  injustice  towards  us,  I  con- 
sider war  with  England  as  inevitable.  Our  ships  will  go  to  France 
and  its  dependencies,  and  they  will  take  them.  This  will  be  war 
on  their  part,  and  leaves  no  alternative  but  reprisal.  I  have  no 
>  doubt  you  will  think  it  safe  to  act  on  this  hypothesis,  and  with 
energy.  The  moment  that  open  war  shall  be  apprehended  from 
them,  we  should  take  possession  of  Baton  Rouge.  If  we  do  not, 
they  will,  and  New  Orleans  becomes  irrecoverable,  and  the  wes- 
tern country  blockaded  during  the  war.  It  would  be  justifiable 
towards  Spain  on  this  ground,  and  equally  so  on  that  of  title  to 
West  Florida,  and  reprisal  extended  to  East  Florida.  What- 
ever turn  our  present  difficulty  may  take,  I  look  upon  all  cor- 
dial conciliation  with  England  as  desperate  during  the  life  of 
the  present  King.  I  hope  and  doubt  not  that  Erskine  will  justify 
himself.  My  confidence  is  founded  in  a  belief  of  his  integrity, 
and  in  the  *****  of  Canning.  I  consider  the  pre- 
sent as  the  most  shameless  ministry  which  ever  disgraced  Eng- 
land. Copenhagen  will  immortalise  their  infamy.  In  general, 
their  administrations  are  so  changeable,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
descend  to  such  tricks  to  keep  themselves  in  place,  that  nothing 
like  honor  or  morality  can  ever  be  counted  on  in  transactions  with 
them.     I  salute  you  with  all  possible  aftection. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTEU    LXXXIll, 


TO    DOCTOK   BARTON. 


Monticello,  September  21,  180!I 

Dear  Sir, 

1  received  last  night  your  favor  of  the  I4th,  and  would  with  all 
possible  pleasure  have  communicated  to  you  any  part  or  tlie  whole 
of  the  Indian  vocabularies  which  I  had  collected,  but  an  irrepara- 
ble misfortune  has  deprived  me  of  them.  I  have  now  been  thirty 
years  availing  myself  of  every  possible  opportunity  of  procuring 
Indian  vocabularies  to  the  same  set  of  words :  my  opportunities 
were  probably  better  than  will  ever  occur  again  to  any  person 
having  the  same  desire.  I  had  collected  about  fifty,  and  had  di- 
gested most  of  them  in  collateral  columns,  and  meant  to  have 
printed  them  the  last  year  of  my  stay  in  Washington.  But  not 
having  yet  digested  Captain  liewis's  collection,  nor  having  leisure 
ttien  to  do  it,  I  put  it  off  till  1  should  return  home.    The  whole, 
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as  well  digest  as  originals,  were  packed  in  a  trunk  of  stationary, 
and  sent  round  by  water  witii  about  iliiriy  other  packages  of  my 
effects,  from  Washington,  and  while  ascending  James  river,  this 
package,  on  account  of  its  weight  and  presumed  precious  contents, 
was  singled  out  and  stolen.  The  Uiief  being  disappointed  on 
opening  it,  threw  into  the  river  all  its  contents,  of  which  he  thought 
he  could  make  no  use.  Among  these  were  the  whole  of  the  vo- 
cabularies. Some  leaves  floated  ashore  and  were  found  in  the 
mud ;  but  these  were  very  few,  and  so  defaced  by  the  mud  and 
water  that  no  general  use  can  ever  be  made  of  them.  On  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  1  turned  to  them,  and  was  very  happy  to 
find,  that  the  only  morsel  of  an  original  vocabulary  among  them, 
was  Captain  Lewis's  of  the  Pani  language,  of  which  you  say  you 
have  not  one  word.  I  therefore  inclose  it  to  you,  b°  it  is,  and  a 
little  fragment  of  some  other,  which  I  see  is  in  his  hand  writing, 
but  no  indication  remains  on  it  of  what  langutige  it  is.  It  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  condition  of  the  litde  which  was  recovered.  I  am 
the  more  concerned  at  this  accident,  as  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words  of  my  vocabularies,  and  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
words  of  the  great  Russian  vocubularies  of  the  languages  of  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  seventy-three  were  common  to  both, 
and  would  have  furnished  materials  for  a  comparison  from  which 
something  might  have  resulted.  Although  1  believe  no  general 
use  can  ever  be  made  of  the  wrer-ks  of  my  loss,  yet  I  will  ask  the 
return  of  the  Pani  vocabulary  u  n  you  are  done  with  it.  Per- 
haps I  may  make  another  attempt  to  collect,  although  I  am  too 
old  to  expect  to  make  much  pi ogress  in  it. 

I  learn,  with  pleasure,  your  acquisition  of  the  pamphlet  on  the 
astronomy  of  the  antient  Mexicans.  If  it  be  antient  and  genuine, 
or  modern  and  rational,  it  will  be  of  real  value.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  countries  of  our  hemisphere,  and  merits  every 
attention. 

I  am  thankful  for  your  kind  offer  of  sending  the  original  Spanish 
for  my  perusal.  But  I  think  it  a  pity  to  trust  it  to  the  accidents 
of  the  post,  and  whenever  you  publish  the  translation,  I  shaU  be 
satisfied  to  read  that  which  shall  be  given  by  your  translator,  who 
is,  I  am  sure,  a  greater  adept  in  the  language  tlidn  1  am. 

Accept  the  assurances  oi^  my  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER     LXXXIV. 


TO   DON    VALENTINE   DE    FORONDA. 


Monticello,  October  4, 1800. 
Dear  Sir, 

'  Your  favor  of  August  the  26th  came  to  hand  in  the  succeeding 
month,  and  I  have  now  to  thank  you  for  the  pamphlet  it  contain- 
ed. I  hnve  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  find  the  constitution  pro- 
(X)sed  would  probably  be  as  free  as  is  consistent  with  hereditary 
institutions.  It  has  one  feature  which  I  like  much ;  that  which 
provides  that  when  the  three  co-ordinate  branches  differ  in  their 
construction  of  the  constitution,  the  opinion  of  two  branches  shall 
overrule  the  third.  Our  constitution  has  not  sufficiently  solved 
this  difHculty. 

Among  the  multitude  of  characters  with  which  public  office 
leads  us  to  official  intercourse,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  many, 
whose  personal  worth  marks  tliern  as  objects  of  particular  esteem, 
whom  we  would  wish  to  select  for  our  society  in  private  life.  I 
avail  myself  gladly  of  the  present  occasion,  of  assuring  you  that  I 
was  peculiarly  impressed  with  your  merit  and  talents,  and  that  I 
have  ever  entertained  for  them  a  particular  respect.  To  those 
whose  views  are  single  and  direct,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  to 
do  business  with  frank  and  honorable  minds.  And  here  give  me 
leave  to  make  an  avowal,  for  which,  in  my  present  retirement, 
there  can  be  no  motive  but  a  regard  for  truth.  Your  predecessor, 
soured  on  a  question  of  etiquette  against  the  administration  of  this 
country,  wished  to  impute  wrong  to  them  in  all  their  actions,  even 
where  he  did  not  believe  it  himself.  In  this  spirit,  he  wished  it  to 
be  believed  that  we  were  in  unjustifiable  co-operation  in  Miranda's 
expedition.  I  solemnly,  and  on  my  personal  truth  and  honor,  de- 
clare to  you,  that  this  was  entirely  without  foundation,  and  that 
there  was  neither  co-operation  nor  connivance  on  our  part.  He 
informed  us  he  was  about  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  his  native 
country  from  bondage,  and  intimated  a  hope  of  our  aid,  or  conni- 
vance at  least.  He  was  at  once  inform^td,  that  although  we  had 
great  cause  of  complaint  against  Spain,  and  even  of  war,  yet  when- 
over  we  should  think  proper  to  act  as  her  enemy,  it  should  be 
ojienly  and  above  board,  and  that  our  hostility  should  never  be 
exercised  by  such  potty  tneans.  We  had  no  suspicion  that  he  ex- 
pected to  engage  men  here,  but  merely  to  purchase  military  stores. 
Against  this  there  was  no  law,  nor  consequently  any  authority  for 
us  to  interpose  obstacles.     On  the  other  hand,  we  deemed  it  im- 
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proper  to  betray  his  voluntary  communication  to  the  agents  of 
Spain.  Although  his  measures  were  many  clays  in  preparation  at 
New  York,  we  never  had  tlie  least  intimation  or  suspicion  of  his 
engaging  men  in  his  enterprise,  until  he  was  gone  ;  and  I  presume 
the  secrecy  of  his  proceedings  kept  them  equally  unknown  to  the 
Marquis  Yrujo  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Spanish  consul  at  New 
York,  since  neither  of  them  gave  us  any  information  of  the  enlist- 
ment of  men,  until  it  was  too  late  for  any  measures  taken  at  Wash- 
ington to  prevent  their  departure.  The  officer  in  the  Customs, 
who  participated  in  this  transaction  with  Miranda,  we  immediateSv 
removed,  and  should  have  had  him  and  others  further  punished, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  given  tliem  by  private  citizens  at 
New  York,  in  opposition  to  the  government,  who,  by  their  impu- 
dent falsehoods  and  calumnies,  were  able  to  overbear  the  minds 
of  the  jurors.  Be  assured.  Sir,  that  no  motive  could  induce  me, 
at  this  time,  to  make  this  declaration  so  gratuitously,  were  it  not 
founded  in  sacred  truth  :  and  1  will  add  further,  that  1  never  did, 
or  countenanced,  in  public  life,  a  single  act  inconsistent  with  the 
strictest  good  faiUi ;  having  never  believed  there  was  one  code  of 
morality  for  a  public,  and  another  for  a  private  man. 

I  receive,  with  great  pleasure,  the  testimonies  of  personal  esteem 
which  breathe  through  your  letter ;  and  I  pray  you  to  accept  those 
equally  sincere  with  which  I  now  salute  you. 

Th:  Jbffebson. 


LRTTKR    r.XXXV. 


TO    ALBERT    GALLATIN. 


Monticello,  October  II,  1600. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  request  of  Monsieur  Moussier  ex- 
plained in  the  inclosed  letter,  is  grantable  or  not.  But  my  paraalities 
in  favor  of  whatever  may  promote  either  the  useful  or  liberal  arts, 
induce  me  to  place  it  under  your  consideration,  to  do  in  it  what- 
ever is  right,  neither  more  nor  less.  I  would  then  ask  you  to 
favor  me  with  three  lines,  in  such  form  as  I  may  foiward  him  by 
way  of  answer. 

f  have  reflected  much  and  painfully  on  the  change  of  disposi- 
tions which  has  taken  place  among  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
since  the  new  arrangement,  as  you  stated  to  me  in  the  moment  of 
our  separation.     It  would  be,  indeed,  a  great  public  calamity  were 
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it  to  fix  you  in  the  purpose  which  you  seemed  to  think  possible. 
I  consider  the  fortunes  of  our  republic  as  depending,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  on  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  before 
we  engage  in  any  war :  because,  that  done,  we  shall  have  reve- 
nue enough  to  improve  our  country  in  peace,  and  defend  it  in  war, 
without  recurring  either  to  new  taxes  or  loans.  But  if  the  debt 
should  once  more  be  swelled  to  a  formidable  size,  its  entire  dis- 
charge will  be  despaired  of,  and  we  shall  be  committed  to  the 
English  career  of  debt,  corruption  and  rottenness,, closing  with 
revolution.  The  discharge  of  the  debt,  therefore,  is  vital  to  the 
destinies  of  our  government,  and  it  hangs  on  Mr.  Madison  and 
yourself  alone.  We  shall  never  see  another  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  making  all  other  objects  subordinate  to  this. 
Were  either  of  you  to  be  lost  to  the  public,  that  great  hope  is  lost. 
I  had  always  cherished  the  idea  that  you  would  fix  on  that  object 
the  measure  of  your  fame,  and  of  the  gratitude  which  our  country 
will  owe  you.  Nor  can  I  yield  up  this  prospect  to  the  secondary 
considerations  which  assail  your  tranquillity.  For  sure  I  am,  they 
never  can  produce  any  other  serious  effect.  Your  value  is  too 
justly  estimated  by  our  fellow  citizens  at  large,  as  well  as  their 
functionaries,  to  admit  any  remissness  in  their  support  of  you.  My 
opinion  always  was,  that  none  of  us  ever  occupied  stronger  ground 
in  the  esteem  of  Congress  than  yourself,  and  I  am  satisfied  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  feel  your  aid  to  be  still  as  important  for 
the  future  as  it  has  been  for  the  past.  You  have  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  apprehend  in  the  dispositions  of  Congress,  and  still  less  of 
the  President,  who,  above  all  men,  is  the  most  interested  and  af- 
fectionately disposed  to  support  you.  I  hope,  then,  you  will  aban- 
don entirely  the  idea  you  expressed  to  me,  and  that  you  will  con- 
sider the  eight  years  to  come  as  essential  to  your  political  career. 
I  should  certainly  consider  any  earlier  day  of  your  retirement,  as 
the  most  inauspicious  day  our  new  government  has  ever  seen.  In 
addition  to  the  common  interest  in  this  question,  I  feel  particularly 
for  myself  the  considerations  of  gratitude  which  1  personally  owe 
you  for  your  valuable  aid  during  my  administration  of  the  public 
afiairs,  a  just  sense  of  the  large  portion  of  the  public  approbation 
which  was  earned  by  your  labors  and  belongs  to  you,  and  the  sin- 
cere friendship  and  attachment  which  grew  out  of  our  joint  exer- 
tions to  promote  the  common  good ;  and  of  which  I  pray  you  now 
to  accept  the  most  cordial  and  respectful  assoirunces. 

Th:  Jeffersok. 
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TO    C£SAR    A.    RODNEY. 
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t  Monticello,  February  10,  1810. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  favor  of  the  31st  ultimo,  which  is 
just  now  )  'ceived.     It  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  us,  per- 
sonally, that  the  portion  in  the  history  of  mankind,  at  which  we 
were  called  to  take  a  share  in  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  was 
such  an  one  as    history  has  never  before  presented.     At  any 
other  period,  the  even-handed  justice  we  have  observed  towards 
all  nations,  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  merit  their  esteem  by 
every  act  which  candor  or  liberality  could  exercise,  would  have 
preserved  our  peace,  and  secured  the  unqualified  confidence  of  all 
other  nations  in  our  faith  and  probity.     But  the  hurricane  which 
is  now  blasting  the  world,  physical  and  moral,  has  prostrated  all 
the  mounds  of  reason  as  well  as  right.     All  those  calculations 
which,  at  any  other  period,  would  have  been  deemed  honorable, 
of  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  in  man,  individually  or  associa- 
ted, of  the  connection  which  the  laws  of  nature  have  established 
between  his  duties  and  his  interests,  of  a  regard  for  honest  fame 
and  the  esteem  of  our  fellow  men,  have  been  a  matter  of  reproach 
on  us,  as  evidences  of  imbecility.     As  if  it  could  be  a  folly  for  an 
honest  man  to  suppose  that  others  could  be  honest  also,  when  it  is 
their  interest  to  be  so.     And  when  is  this  state  of  things  to  end  ? 
The  death  of  Buonaparte  would,  to  be  sure,  remove  the  first  and 
chiefest  apostle  of  the  desolation  of  men  and  morals,  and  might 
withdraw  the  scourge  of  the  land.     But  what  is  to  restore  order 
and  safety  on  the  ocean  ?    The  death  of  George  III  ?    Not  at  all. 
He  is  only  stupid ;  and  his  ministers,  however  weak  and  profligate 
in  morals,  are  ephemeral.     But  his  nation  is  permanent,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  the  tyrant  of  the  ocean.     The  principle  that  force  is 
right,  is  become  the  principle  of  the  nation  itself.     They  would 
not  permit  an  honest  minister,  were  accident  to  bring^  such  an  one 
into  power,  to  relax  their  system  of  lawless  piracy.     These  were 
the  difficulties  when  I  was  with  you.     I  know  they  are  not  lessen- 
ed, and  I  pity  you. 

It  is  a  blessing,  however,  that  our  people  are  reasonable ;  that 
they  are  kept  so  well  informed  of  the  state  of  things  as  to  judge 
for  themselves,  to  see  the  true  sources  of  their  difficulties,  and  to 
maintain  their  confidence  undiminished  in  the  wisdom  and  inte- 
grity of  their  functionaries.     Made  virtute  therefore.     Continue  to 
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go  straight  forward,  pursuing  always  that  which  is  right,  as  the 
only  clue  which  can  lead  us  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Let  nothing  be 
spared  of  either  reason  or  passion,  to  preserve  the  public  confi- 
dence entire,  as  the  only  rock  of  our  safety.  In  times  of  peace 
the  people  look  most  to  their  representatives ;  but  in  war,  to  the 
executive  solely.  It  is  visible  that  their  confidence  is  even  now 
veering  in  that  direction ;  that  they  are  looking  to  the  executive  to 
give  the  proper  direction  to  their  affairs,  with  a  confidence  as  aus- 
picious as  it  is  well  founded. 

I  avail  myself  of  this,  the  first  occasion  of  writing  to  you,  to  ex- 
press all  the  depth  of  ray  r  "ection  for  you ;  the  sense  I  entertain 
of  your  faithful  co-operation  m  my  late  labors,  and  the  debt  1  owe 
for  the  valuable  aids  I  received  from  you.  Though  separated 
from  my  fellow  laborers  in  place  and  pursuit,  my  affections  are 
with  you  all,  and  1  offer  daily  prayers  that  ye  love  one  another,  a^ 
I  love  you.     God  bleps  you. 

Th:  JerFERsoN. 


LETTER  LXXXVll.* 


TO  SAMUEL   KERCHEVAL. 


Sir, 


Monticello,  February  19,  1810. 


Yours  of  the  7th  •  instant  has  been  duly  received,  with  the 
pamphlet  inclosed,  for  which  I  return  you  my  tlianks.  Nothing 
can  be  more  exactly  and  seriously  true  than  what  is  there  stated ; 
that  but  a  short  time  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the  great  reformer 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  before  his  principles  were  departed  from  by 
those  who  professed  to  be  his  special  servants,  and  perverted  into 
an  engine  for  enslaving  mankind,  apd  aggrandising  their  oppressors 
in  Church  and  State ;  that  the  purest  system  of  morals  ever  before 
preached  to  man,  has  been  adulterated  and  sophisticated  by  arti- 
ficial constructions,  into  a  mere  contrivance  to  filch  wealth  and 
power  to  themselves  ;  that  rational  men  not  being  able  to  swallow 
their  impious  heresies,  in  order  to  force  them  down  their  throats, 
they  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of  infidelity,  while  themselves  are  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  the  real  doctrines  of  Je- 
sus, and  do  in  fact  constitute  the  real  Anti-Christ. 

You  expect  that  your  book  will  have  some  effect  on  the  preju- 
dices which  the  society  of  Friends  entertain  against  the  present  and 
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late  administrations.  In  this  I  think  you  will  be  disappointed.  The 
Friends  are  men,  formed  with  the  same  pas^ons,  and  swayed  by 
the  same  natural  principles  and  prejudices  as  others.  In  casea 
where  the  passions  are  neutral,  men  will  display  their  respect  for 
the  religious  professions  of  their  sect.  But  where  their  passions 
are  enlisted,  these  professions  are  no  obstacle.  You  observe  very 
truly,  that  both  the  late  and  present  administration  conducted  the 
government  on  principles  professed  by  the  Friends.  Our  efforts  * 
to  preserve  peace,  our  measures  as  to  the  Indians,  as  to  slavery, 
as  to  religious  freedom,  were  all  In  consonance  with  their  profes- 
sions. Yet  I  never  expected  we  should  get  a  vote  from  them, 
and  in  this  I  was  neither  deceived  nor  disappointed.  There  is  no 
riddle  in  this,  to  those  who  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  duped 
by  the  professions  of  religious  sectaries.  The  theory  of  American 
Quakerism  is  a  very  obvious  one.  The  mother  society  is  in  Eng- 
land. Its  members  are  English  by  birth  and  residence,  devoted 
to  their  own  country,  as  good  citizens  ought  to  be.  The  Quakers 
of  these  States  are  colonies  or  filiations  from  the  mother  society, 
to  whom  that  society  sends  its  yearly  lessons.  On  these  the  filia- 
ted societies  model  their  opinions,  their  conduct,  their  passions  and 
attachments.  A  Quaker  is,  essentially,  an  Englishman^  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  earth  he  is  born  or  lives.  The  outrages  of  Great 
Britain  on  our  navigation  and  commerce,  have  kept  us  in  perpetual 
bickerings  with  her.  The  Quakers  here  have  taken  side  against  • 
their  own  government ;  not  on  their  profession  of  peace,  for  they 
saw  that  peace  was  our  object  also ;  but  from  devotion  to  the 
views  of  the  mother  society.  In  1797  and  8,  when  an  adminis- 
tration sought  war  with  BVance,  the  Quakers  were  the  most  clam- 
orous for  war.  Their  principle  of  peace,  as  a  secondary  one, 
yielded  to  the  primaiy  one  of  adherence  to  the  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  what  was  patriotism  in  the  original  became  treason  in  the^ 
copy.  On  that  occasion,  they  obliged  their  good  old  leader,  Mr. 
Pemberton,  to  erase  his  name  from  a  petition  to  Congress,  against 
war,  which  had  been  delivered  to  a  Representative  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  member  of  the  late  and  present  administration.  He  ac- 
cordingly permitted  the  old  gentleman  to  erase  hif,^pame.  You  • 
must  not,  therefore,  expect  that  your  book  will  have  any  more 
effect  on  the  society  of  Friends  her* ,  than  on  the  English  mer- 
chants settled  among  us.  1  apply  this  to  the  Friends  in  general, 
not  universally.  I  know  individuals  among  them  as  good  patriots  . 
as  we  have. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kind  wishes  and  sentiments  towards  myself, 
expressed  in  your  letter,  and  sincerely  wish  to  yourself  the  bles- 
sings of  health  and  happiness,  .r  ..,  .»        «^ 

•    Th:  Jefferson. 
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T'r£R    LXXXVUl, 


'W        TO    GENERAL    KOSCIUSKO. 


Monticello,  February  26, 1810. 


My  Dear  General  and  Friend, 

I  have  rarely  written  to  you ;  never  but  by  safe  conveyances  ; 
and  avoiding  every  thing  political,  lest  coming  from  one  in  the 
station  I  then  held,  it  might  be  imputed  injuriously  to  our  country, 
or  perhaps  even  excite  jealousy  of  you.  Hence  my  letters  were 
necessarily  dry.  Retired  now  from  public  concerns,  totally  un- 
connected with  them,  and  avoiding  all  curiosity  about  what  is 
done  or  intended,  what  I  say  is  from  myself  only,  the  workings 
of  my  own  mind,  imputable  to  nobody  else. 

The  anxieties  which  I  know  you  have  felt,  on  seeing  exposed 
to  the  justlings  of  a  warring  world,  a  country  to  which,  in  early 
life,  you  devoted  your  sword  and  services  when  oppressed  by 
foreign  dominion,  were  worthy  of  your  philanthropy  and  dism- 
terested  attachment  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man.  Al- 
though we  have  not  made  all  the  provisions  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  a  war  in  the  field  of  Europe,  yet  we  have  not  been 
inattentive  to  such  as  Wv^uld  be  necessary  here.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  rendered  the  prospect  of  war 
imminent,  every  faculty  was  exerted  to  be  prepared  for  it,  and  1 
think  I  may  venture  to  solace  you  with  the  assurance,  that  we  are,  in  a 
good  degree,  prepared.  Military  stores  for  many  campaigns  are 
on  hand,  all  the  necessary  articles  (sulphur  excepted),  and  the  art 
of  preparing  them  among  ourselves,  abundantly ;  arms  in  our  ma- 
gazines for  more  men  than  will  ever  be  required  in  the  field,  and 
forty  thousand  new  stand  yearly  added,  of  our  own  fabrication, 
superior  to  any  we  have  ever  seen  from  Europe ;  heavy  artillery 
much  beyond  our  need  j  an  increasing  stock  of  field  pieces,  seve- 
ral founderies  casting  one  every  other  day  each ;  a  military  school 
of  about  fifty^students,  which  has  been  in  operation  a  dozen  years  ; 
And  the  manufacture  of  men  constantly  going  on,  and  adding  forty 
thousand  young  soldiers  to  our  force  every  year  that  the  war  is 
deferred  :  at  all  our  seaport  towns  of  the  least  consequence  we 
have  erected  works  of  defence,  and  assigned  them  gunboats, 
carrying  one  or  two  heavy  pieces,  either  eighteen,  twenty-four,  or 
thirty-two  pounders,  sufficient  in  the  smaller  harbors  to  repel  the 
predatory  attacks  of  privateers  or  single  armed  ships,  and  propor- 
tioned in  the  larger  harbors  to  such  mori?  serious  attacks  83  they 
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may  probably  be  exposed  to.  All  tliese  were  nearly  completed, 
and  their  gunboats  in  readiness,  when  I  retired  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  works  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  alone,  being 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  are  not  yet  completed.  The  former  will 
be  finished  this  summer,  mounting  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
guns,  and,  with  the  aid  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  gunboats,  will 
be  adequate  to  the  resistance  of  any  fleet  which  will  ever  be  trust- 
ed across  the  Atlantic.  The  works  for  New  Orleans  are  less  ad- 
vanced. These  are  our  preparations.  They  are  very  different 
from  what  you  will  be  told  by  newspapers,  and  travellers,  even 
Americans.  But  it  is  not  to  them  the  government  communicates 
the  public  condition.  Ask  one  of  them  if  he  knows  the  exact  «tate 
of  any  particular  harbor,  and  you  will  find  probably  that  he  does 
not  know  even  that  of  the  one  he  comes  from.  You  will  ask, 
perhaps,  where  are  the  proofs  of  these  preparations  for  one  who 
cannot  go  and  see  them.  I  answer,  in  the  acts  of  Congress,  au- 
thorising such  preparations,  and  in  your  knowledge  of  me,  that, 
if  authorised,  they  would  be  executed. 

Two  measures  have  not  been  adopted,  which  I  pressed  on  Con- 
gress repeatedly  at  their  meetings.  The  one,  to  settle  the  whole 
ungranted  territory  of  Orleans,  by  donations  of  land  to  able  bo- 
died young  men,  to  be  engaged  and  carried  there  at  tlie  public 
expense,  who  would  consti*  ite  a  force  always  ready  on  the  spot 
to  defend  New  Orleans.  The  other  was,  to  class  the  militia  ac- 
cording to  the  years  of  their  birth,  and  make  all  those  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  liable  to  be  trained  and  called  into  service  at  a 
moment's  warning.  This  would  have  given  us  a  force  of  three 
hundred  thousand  young  men,  prepared,  by  proper  training,  for 
service  in  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  while  those  who  had  pass- 
ed through  that  period  would  remain  at  home,  liable  to  be  used 
in  their  own  or  adjacent  States.  These  two  measures  would  have 
completed  what  1  deemed  necessary  for  the  entire  security  of  our 
country.  They  would  have  given  me,  on  my  retirement  from  the 
government  of  the  nation,  the  consolatory  reflection,  that  having 
found,  when  I  was  called  to  it,  not  a  single  seaport  town  in  a  con- 
dition to  repel  a  levy  of  contribution  by  a  single  privateer  or  pi- 
rate, I  had  left  every  harbor  so  prepared  by  works  and  gunboats,  as 
to  be  in  a  reasonable  state  of  security  against  any  probable  attack ; 
the  territory  of  Orleans  acquired,  and  planted  with  an  internal  force 
sufficient  for  its  protection ;  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 
States  organised  by  such  a  classification  of  its  male  force,  as  would 
give  it  the  benefit  of  all  its  young  population  for  active  service, 
and  that  of  a  middle  and  advanced  age  for  stationary  defence. 
But  these  measures  will,  I  hope,  be  completed  by  my  successor, 
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who,  to  the  purest  principles  of  republican  patriotism,  adds  a  wis- 
dom and  foresight  second  to  no  man  on  earth. 

So  much  as  to  my  country.  Now  a  word  as  to  myself.  I  am 
retired  to  Mouticello,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  and  mir- 
rounded  by  my  books,  I  enjoy  a  repose  to  which  I  have  been 
long  a  stranger.  My  mornings  are  devoted  to  correspondence. 
From  breakfast  to  dinner,  I  am  in  my  shops,  my  garden,  or  on 
horseback  among  my  farms ;  from  dinner  to  dark,  I  give  to  socie- 
ty and  recreation  witf"  my  neighbors  and  friends  ;  and  irom  can- 
dle light  to  early  b.?d-time,  I  read.  My  health  is  pe  feet;  and 
my  strength  considerablj  reinforced  by  the  activity  of  tlie  course  I. 
pursue  ;  perhaps  it  is  as  great  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  near 
sixty-seven  years  of  age.  I  talk  of  ploughs  and  harrows,  seeding 
and  harvesting,  with  my  neighbors,  and  of  politics  too,  if  they 
choose,  with  as  little  reserve  atf  the  rest  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and 
feel,  at  length,  the  blessing  of  being  free  to  say  and  do  what  I 
please,  without  bej  >g  responsible  for  it  to  any  mortal.  A  part  of 
my  occupation,  and  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing,  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  studies  of  such  young  men  as  ask  it.  They  place 
themselves  in  the  neighboring  vill^ge,  and  have  the  use  of  my  li- 
brary and  cnunse!,  and  make  a  part  of  my  society.  In  advising 
the  course  of  their  reading,  I  endeavor  to  keep  their  attention  fix- 
ed on  the  main  objects  of  all  science,  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  man.  So  that  coming  to  bear  a  share  in  the  councils  and  go- 
vernment of  their  country,  they  will  keep  ever  in  view  the  sole 
objects  of  all  legitimate  government. 

*  It  *  *  ii  *  1i  *  * 

Instead  of  the  unalloyed  happiness  of  retiring  unembarrassed 
and  independent,  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  estate,  which  is  ample 
few  my  limited  viev/s,  I  have  to  pass  such  a  length  of  time  in  a 
thraldom  of  mind  never  before  known  tu  me.  Except  for  this, 
my  happiness  would  have  been  perfect.  That  yours  may  never 
know  disturbance,  and  that  you  may  enjoy  as  many  years  of  life, 
healtli  and  ease  as  yourself  shall  wish,  's  the  sincere  prayer  of 
your  constant  and  affectionate  friend. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    LXXXIX. 


V. 


TO    DOCTOR  JONES.. 


Monticello,  March  H,  1810. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  received  duly  your  favor  of  the  19th  ultimo,  and  I  salute  you 
with  all  antient  and  recent  recollections  of  friendship.  I  have 
learned,  wiUi  real  sorrow,  that  circumstances  have  arisen  among 
our  executive  counsellors,  which  have  rendered  foes  those  who 
once  were  friends.  To  themselves  it  will  be  a  source  of  infinite 
pain  and  vexation,  and  therefore  chiefly  1  lament  it,  for  I  have  a 
sincere  esteem  for  both  parties.  To  the  President  it  will  be  re- 
ally inconvenient :  but  to  the  nation  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  do 
serious  injury,  unless  we  were  to  believe  the  newspapers,  which 
pretend  that  Mr.  Gallatin  will  go  out.  That  indeed  would  be 
a  day  of  mourning  for  the  United  States :  but  I  hope  that  the  po- 
sition of  both  gentlemen  may  be  made  so  easy  as  to  give  no 
cause  for  either  to  withdraw.  The  ordinary  business  of  every 
day  is  done  by  consultation  between  the  President  and  the  Head 
of  the  department  alone  to  which  it  belongs.  For  measures  of 
importance  or  difficulty,  a  consultation  is  held  with  the  Heads  of 
departments,  either  assembled,  or  by  taking  their  opinions  sepa- 
rately in  conversation  or  in  writing.  The  latter  is  most  strictly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  Because  the  President,  on  weighing 
the  advice  of  all,  is  left  free  to  make  up  an  opinion  for  himself. 
In  this  way  they  are  not  brought  together,  and  it  is  not  necessarily 
known  to  any  what  opinion  the  others  have  given.  This  was 
General  Washington's  practice  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
his  administration,  till  the  affairs  of  France  and  England  threatened 
to  embroil  us,  and  rendered  consideration  and  discussion  desirable. 
In  these  discussions,  Hamilton  and  myself  were  daily  pitted  in  the 
cabinet  like  two  cocks.  We  were  then  but  four  in  number,  aqd, 
according  to  the  majority,  "which  of  course  was  three  to  one,  the 
President  decided.  The  pain  was  for  Hamilton  and  myself,  but  the 
public  experienced  no  inconvenience.  I  practised  this  last  method, 
because  the  harmony  was  so  cordial  among  us  all,  that  we  never 
failed,  by  a  contribution  of  mutual  views  of  the  subject,  to  form 
an  opinion  acceptable  to  the  whole.  I  think  there  never  was  one 
instance  to  the  contrary,  in  any  case  of  consequence.  Yet  this 
does,  in  fact,  transform  the  executive  into  a  directory,  and  I  hold  the 
other  method  to  be  more  constitutional.  It  is  better  calculated  too 
to  prevent  collision  and  irritation,  and  to  cure  it,  or  at  least  suppress 
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its  effects  when  it  has  already  taken  place.  It  is  the  obvious  and 
sufficient  remedy  in  the  present  case,  and  will  doubtless  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Our  difficulties  are  indeed  great,  if  we  consider  ourselves  alone. 
But  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe,  they  are 
the  joys  of  Paradise;.  In  the  eternal  revolution  of  ages,  the  des- 
tinies have  placed  our  portion  of  existence  amidst  such  scenes  of 
tumult  and  outrage,  as  no  other  period,  within  our  knowledge,  had 
presented.  Every  government  but  one  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, demolished,  a  conqueror  roaming  over  the  earth  with  havoc 
and  destruction,  a  pirate  spreading  misery  and  ruin  over  the  face 
of  the  ocean.  Indeed,  my  friend,  ours  is  a  bed  of  roses.  And 
the  system  of  government  which  shall  keep  us  afloat  amidst  this 
wreck  of  the  world,  will  be  immortalised  m  history.  We  have 
to  be  sure,  our  petty  squabbles  and  heart  burnings,  and  we  have 
something  of  the  blue  devils  at  times,  as  to  these  raw  heads  and 
bloody  bones  who  are  eating  up  other  nations.  But  happily  for 
us,  the  Mammoth  cannot  swim,  nor  the  Leviathan  move  on  dry 
land :  and  if  we  will  keep  out  of  their  way,  they  cannot  get  at 
us.  If,  indeed,  we  choose  to  place  ourselves  within  the  scope  of 
their  tether,  a  gripe  of  the  paw,  or  flounce  of  the  tail,  may  be  our 
fortune.  Our  business  certainly  was  to  be  still.  But  a  part  of 
our  nation  chose  to  Jeclare  against  this,  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
trol :lie  wisdom  of  ihe  government.  1  yielded  with  others,  to 
avoid  a  greater  evil.  But  from  that  moment,  I  have  seen  no  sys- 
tem which  could  keep  us  entirely  aloof  from  these  agents  of  de- 
struction. If  there  be  any,  I  am  certain  that  you,  my  friends, 
now  charged  with  the  care  of  us  all,  will  see  and  pursue  it.  I 
give  myself,  therefore,  no  trouble  with  thinking*or  puzzling  about 
it.  Being  confident  in  my  watchmen  I  sleep  soundly.  God  bless 
you  all,  and  send  you  a  safe  deliverance.  -  ' 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XC. 


TO    GOVERNOR    LANODON. 


Monlicollo,  March  5,  J 810. 


#  Your  letter,  my  dear  friend,  of  the  18th  ultimo,  comes  like  the 
refreshing  dews  of  the  evening  on  a  thirsty  soil.  It  recalls  antient 
as  well  as  recent  recollections,  very  dear  to  my  heart.     For  five 
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and  thirty  years  we  have  walked  togetlier  through  a  land  ol'  tribula- 
tions. Yet  these  liave' passed  away,  and  so,  1  trust,  will  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  toryism  with  which  we  struggled  in  '77,  dif- 
fered but  in  name  from  the  federalism  of  '09,  with  which  we  strug- 
gled also;  and  the  Anglicism  of  1808,  against  which  we  are  now 
su-uggling,  is  but  the  same  thing  still,  in  another  form.  It  is  a  long- 
ing for  a  King,  and  an  English  King  rather  than  any  other.  This 
is  the  true  source  of  their  sorrows  and  waitings. 

The  fear  that  Buonaparte  will  come  over  to  us  and  conquer  us 
also,  is  *oo  chimerical  to  be  genuine.  Supposing  him  to  have 
finished  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  has  yet  England  and  Russia  to 
subdue.  The  maxim  of  war  was  never  sounder  than  in  this  case, 
not  to  leave  an  enemy  in  the  rear ;  and  especially  where  an  insur- 
rectionary flame  is  known  to  be  under  the  embers,  merely  smo- 
thered, and  ready  to  burst  at  every  point.  These  two  subdued, 
(and  surely  the  Anglomen  will  not  think  the  conquest  of  England 
alone  a  short  work)  antient  Greece  and  Macedonia,  the  cradle  of 
Alexander,  his  prototype,  and  Constantinople,  the  seat  of  empire 
for  the  world,  would  glitter  more  in  his  eye  than  our  bleak  moun- 
tains and  rugged  forests.  Egypt,  too,  and  the  golden  apples  of 
Mauritania,  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  fixed  the  longing 
eyes  of  France  ;  and  with  Syria,  you  know,  he  has  an  old  affront 
to  wipe  out.  Then  come  'Pontus  and  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia 
and  Bithynin,'  the  fine  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the 
Oxus  and  Indus,  and  all  beyond  the  Hypha^is,  which  bounded  the 
glories  of  his  Macedonian  rival ;  with  (he  invitations  of  his  new 
British  subjects  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  whom,  after  receiving 
under  his  protection  the  moUier  country,  he  cannot  refuse  to  visit. 
When  all  this  is  done  and  settled,  and  nothing  of  the  old  world 
remains  unsubdued,  he  mav  turn  to  the  new  one.  But  will  he 
attack  us  flrst,  from  whom  he  will  get  but  hard  knocks  and  no 
money  ?  Or  will  he  first  lay  hold  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  and  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  ?  A  republican  Emperor, 
from  his  affection  to  republics,  independent  of  motives  of  expedi- 
ency, must  grant  to  ours  the  Cyclop's  boon  of  being  the  last  de- 
voured. While  all  this  is  doing,  we  are  to  suppose  tlie  chapter 
of  accidents  read  out,  and  that  nothing  can  happen  to  cut  short 
or  to  disturb  his  enterprises. 

But  the  Anglomen,  it  seems,  have  found  out  a  much  safer  de- 
ncndance,  than  all  these  chances  of  death  or  disappointment. 
That  is,  that  we  should  first  let  England  plunder  us,  as  she  has 
been  doing  for  years,  for  fear  Buonaparte  should  do  it;  and  then^ 
ally  ourselves  with  her,  and  enter  into  the  war.  A  conqueror, 
whose  career  England  could  not  arrest  when  aided  by  Russia, 
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Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Portugal,  she  is  now  to  de- 
stroy., with  all  these  on  his  side,  by  the  aid  of  the  United  Stales 
alone.  This,  indeed,  is  making  us  a  mighty  people.  And  what 
is  to  be  our  security,  that  when  embarked  for  her  in  the  war,  she 
will  not  make  a  separate  peace,  and  leave  us  in  the  hirch  ?  Her 
good  faith  !  The  faith  of  a  nation  of  merchants  !  The  Punica  fides 
of  modern  Carthage !  Of  the  friend  and  protectress  of  Copen- 
hagen !  Of  the  nation  who  never  admitted  a  chapter  of  morality 
into  her  political  code  !  And  is  now  boldly  avowing,  that  whatever 
power  can  make  hers,  is  hers  of  right.  Money,  and  not  morality, 
is  the  principle  of  commerce  and  commercial  nations.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  nature  of  the  English  governrr'^nt  forbids,  of 
itself,  reliance  on  her  engagements;  and  it  is  wel)  'loown  she  has 
been  the  least  faithful  to  her  alliances  of  any  nation  of  Europe, 
since  the  period  of  her  history  wherein  she  has  been  distinguished 
for  her  .  ^mmerce  and  corruption,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  houses 
of  Stu^  t  and  Brunswick.  To  Portugal  alone  she  has  steadily 
adhered,  because,  by  her  Methuin  treaty  she  had  made  it  a  co- 
lony, and  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  her.  It  may  be  asked,  what, 
in  the  nature  of  her  governmeiit,  unfits  England  for  the  observation 
of  moral  duties  ?  In  tlie  first  place,  her  King  is  a  cypher ;  his  only 
function  being  to  name  die  oligarchy  which  is  to  govern  her.  The 
parliament  is,  by  corruption,  the  mere  instrument  of  the  wiUof 
the  administration.  The  real  power  and  property  in  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  great  aristocratical  fjimilies  of  the  nation.  The  nest 
of  office  being  too  small  for  all  of  them  to  cuddle  into  at  once,  the 
contest  is  eternal,  which  shall  crowd  the  other  out.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  are  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Ins  and  the  Outs,  so 
equal  in  weight  that  a  small  matter  turns  the  balance.  To  keep 
themselves  ii  ,  when  they  are  in,  every  stratagem  must  be  prac- 
tised,  every  artifice  used  which  may  flatter  the  pride,  the  passions 
or  power  of  the  nation.  Justice,  honor,  faith,  must  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  themselves  in  place.  The  question  whether 
a-measure  is  moral,  is  never  asked  ;  but  whether  it  will  nourish  the 
avarice  of  their  merchants,  or  the  piratical  spirit  of  their  navy,  or 
produce  any  other  effect  which  may  strengdien  them  in  their 
places.  As  to  engagements,  however  positive,  entered  into  by  the 
predecessors  of  the  Ins,  why,  they  were  their  enemies  ;  they  did 
every  thing  which  was  wrong;  and  to  reverse  every  thing  they 
did,  must,  therefore,  be  right.  This  is  the  true  character  of 
the  English  government  in  practice,  however  different  its  theory ; 
*and  it  presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  nation,  the  individuals 
of  which  are  as  faithful  to  their  private  engagements  and  duties, 
as  honorable,  as  worthy,  as  those  of  any  nation  on  earth,  and 
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whose  government  is  yet  the  most  unprincipled  at  this  day  known. 
In  an  absolute  government  there  can  be  no  such  equiponderant 
parties.  The  despot  is  the  government.  His  power  suppressing 
all  opposition,  maintains  his  ministers  firm  in  their  places.  What 
he  has  contracted,  therefore,  through  them,  he  has  the  power  to 
observe  with  good  faith  ;  and  he  identifies  his  own  honor  and  faith 
with  that  of  his  nation. 

When  1  observed,  however,  that  the  King  of  England  was  a 
cypher,  I  did  not  mean  to  confine  the  observation  to  the  mere  in- 
dividual now  on  that  throne.  The  practice  of  Kings  marrying 
only  into  the  families  of  Kings,  has  been  that  of  Europe  for  some 
centuries.  Now,  take  any  race  of  aninials,  confine  them  in  idle- 
ness and  inaction,  whether  in  a  stye,  a  stable,  or  a  state  room,  pam- 
per them  with  high  diet,  gratify  all  their  sexual  appetites,  immerse 
tliem  in  sensualities,  nourish  their  passions,  let  every  thing  bend 
before  them,  a.id  banish  whatever  might  lead  them  lo  think,  and 
in  a  few  generations  they  become  all  body  and  no  mind :  and  this, 
too,  by  a  law  of  nature,  by  that  very  law  by  which  we  are  in  the 
constant  practice  of  changing  the  characters  and  propensities  of 
tile  animals  we  raise  for  our  own  purposes.  Such  is  the  regimen 
hi  raising  Kings,  and  in  this  way  they  have  gone  on  for  centuries. 
While  in  Europe,  I  often  amused  myself  with  contemplating  the 
characters  of  the  then  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Louis  the 
XVI.  was  a  fool,  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  in  despite  of  the  an- 
swers made  for  him  at  his  trial.  The  King  of  Spain  wae  a  fool, 
and  of  Naples  the  same.  They  passed  their  lives  in  hunting,  and 
despatched  two  couriers  a  week,  one  thousand  miles,  to  let  each 
other  know  what  game  they  had  killed  the  preceding  days.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  was  a  fool.  All  these  were  Bourbons.  The 
Queen  of  Portugal,  a  l^niganza,  was  an  idiot  by  nature.  And  so 
was  the  King  ol^  Denmark.  Their  sons,  as  regents,  exercised  the 
powers  of  government.  The  King  of  Prussia,  successor  to  the 
great  Frederick,  was  a  mere  hog  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind. 
Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and  Joseph  of  Austria,  were  really  crazy, 
and  George  of  England  you  know  vvas  in  a  straight  waistcoat. 
There  remained,  then,  none  but  old  Catherine,  who  had  been  too 
lately  picked  up  to  have  lost  her  common  sense.  In  this  state 
Buonaparte  found  Europe;  and  it  was  this  state  of  its  rulers  which 
lost  it  with  scarce  a  struggle.  Tiiese  animals  had  become  without 
mind  and  powerless;  and  so  will  every  hereditary  monarch  be 
after  a  few  generations.  Alexander,  the  grandson  of  Catherine, 
is  as  yet  an  exception.  He  is  able  to  hold  his  own.  But  he  is 
only  of  die  third  generation.     His  race  is  not  yet  worn  out.    And 
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so  endeth  the  book  of  Kings,  from  all  of  whom  the  Lord  deliver 
us,  and  have  you,  Tny  friend,  and  alii  such  good  men  and  true,  in 
his  holy  keeping. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XCI. 


TO   GENERAL    DEARBORNE. 

« 

MonticoUo,  July  IC,  ItilO. 

Dear  General  and  Friend, 
Your  favor  of  May  the  31st  was  duly  received,  and  I  join  in 
congratulations  with  you  on  the  resurrection  of  republican  princi- 
ples in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the  hope  that 
the  professors  of  these  principles  will  not  again  easily  be  driven 
off  their  ground.  The  federalists,  during  their  short-lived  ascen- 
dancy, have  nevertheless,  by  forcing  us  from  the  embargo,  inflicted 
a  wound  on  our  interests  which  can  never  be  cured,  and  on  our 
affections  which  will  require  time  to  cicatrise.  I  ascribe  all  this 
to  one  pseudo-republican.  Story.  He  came  on  (in  place  of 
Crowningshield,  I  believe)  and  staid  only  a  few  days ;  long  enough, 
however,  to  get  complete  hold  of  Bacon,  who  giving  in  to  his 
representations,  became  panic  struck,  and  communicated  his 
panic  to  his  colleagues,  and  they  to  a  majority  of  the  sound  men  • 
bers  of  Congress.  They  believed  in  the  alternative  of  repeal  or 
civil  war,  and  produced  the  fatal  measure  of  repeal.  This  is  the 
immediate  parent  of  all  our  present  evils,  and  has  reduced  us  to  a 
low  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  should  think  that  even 
the  federalists  themselves  must  now  be  made,  by  their  feelings, 
sensible  of  their  error.  The  wealth  vvliich  the  embargo  brought 
home  safely,  has  now  been  thrown  back  into  the  laps  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  and  our  navigation  completely  crushed,  and  by  the  unwise 
and  unpatriotic  conduct  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Should  the  orders 
prove  genuine,  which  are  said  to  have  been  given  agninst  our  fish- 
eries, they  too,  are  gone :  and  if  not  true  as  yet,  they  will  be  true 
on  the  first  breeze  of  success  which  England  shall  feel :  for  it  has 
now  been  some  years,  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  her  intentions 
have  been  to  claim  the  ocean  as  her  conquest,  and  prohibit  any 
vessel  from  navigating  it,  but  on  such  a  tribute  as  may  enable  her 
to  keep  up  such  a  standing  navy  as  will  maintain  her  dominion 
over  it.  She  has  haided  in,  or  let  iierself  out,  been  bold  or  hesi- 
tating, according  to  occurrences,  but  has  in  no  situation  done  any 
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thing  which  might  amount  to  an  acknowledged  relinqubhment  of  her 
intentions.  I  have  ever  been  anxious  to  avoid  a  war  with  England, 
unless  forced  by  a  situation  more  losing  than  war  itself.  But  I  did 
believe  we  could  coerce  her  to  justice  by  peaceable  means,  and 
the  embargo,  evaded  as  it  was,  proved  it  would  have  coerced 
her  had  it  been  honestly  executed.  The  proof  she  exhibited  on 
that  occasion,  that  she  can  exercise  such  an  influence  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  control  the  will  of  its  government  and  three  fourths  of 
its  people,  and  oblige  the  three  fourths  to  submit  to  one  fourili,  is  to 
me  the  most  mortifying  circumstance  which  has  occurred  since  the 
establishment  of  our  government.  The  only  prospect  I  see  of 
lessening  that  influence,  is  in  her  own  conduct,  and  not  from  any 
thing  in  our  power.  Radically  hostile  to  our  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  fearing  its  rivalry,  she  will  completely  crush  it,  and  force 
us  to  resort  to  agriculture,  not  aware  that  we  shall  resort  to  manufac- 
tures also,  and  render  her  conquests  over  our  navigation  and  cqqi- 
merce  useless,  at  least,  if  not  injurious  to  herself  in  the  end,  and 
perhaps  salutary  to  us,  as  removing  out  of  our  way  the  chief  causes 
and  provocations  to  war. 

But  these  are  views  which  concern  the  present  and  future  gen- 
eration, among  neither  of  which  1  count  myself.  You  may  live  to 
see  the  change  in  our  pursuits,  and  chiefly  in  those  of  your  own 
State,  which  England  will  efiect.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  change 
on  Massachusetts,  by  driving  her  to  agricuhurc,  manufactures  and 
emigration,  will  lessen  her  happiness.  But  once  more  to  bo  done 
with  politics.  How  does  Mrs.  Dearborne  do?  How  do  you  both  like 
your  situation  ?  Do  you  amuse  yourself  with  a  garden,  a  farm  or 
what?  That  your  pursuits,  whatever  they  be,  may  make  you  both 
easy,  heahliy  and  happy,  is  the  prayer  of  your  sincere  friend. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    XCII, 


TO   J.    B.    COLVIN. 


Sir, 


Monticello,  Soptcnibor  90,  1810. 


Your  favor  of  the  14th  has  been  duly  received,  and  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  the  many  obliging  things  respecting  myself  which 
are  said  in  it.  If  I  have  left  in  the  breasts  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
a  sentiment  of  satisfaction  with  my  conduct  in  the  transaction  of 
their  business,  it  will  soften  the  pillow  of  my  repose  through  the 
residue  of  life. 
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The  question  ^ou  propose,  whether  circumstances  do  not  some- 
dmes  occur,  which  make  it  a  duty  in  officers  of  high  trust,  to  as- 
sume authorities  beyond  the  law,  is  easy  of  solution  in  principle, 
but  sometimes  embarrassing  in  practice.  A  strict  observance  of 
the  written  laws  is  doubtless  one  of  the  high  duties  of  a  good  citi- 
zen ;  but  it  is  not  the  highest.  The  laws  of  necessity,  of  self-pre- 
servation, of  saving  our  counti-y  when  in  danger,  are  of  higher 
obligation.  To  lose  our  country  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to 
written  law,  would  be  to  lose  the  law  itself,  with  life,  liberty,  pro- 
perty and  all  those  who  are  enjoying  them  with  us;  thus  absurdly 
sacrificing  the  end  to  the  means.  When,  in  ihe  battle  of  ,Ger- 
mantown,  General  Washington's  army  was  annoyed  from  Chew's 
house,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  plant  his  cannon  against  it,  ahhough 
the  property  of  a  citizen.  When  he  besieged  Yorktown,  he  le- 
veled the  suburbs,  feeling  that  the  laws  of  property  must  be  post- 
poned to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  While  the  army  was  before  York, 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  took  horses,  carriages,  provisioins  and 
even  men,  by  force,  Jo  enable  that  army  to  stay  together  till  it 
could  master  the  public  enemy  ;  and  he  was  justified.  A  ship  at 
sea  in  distress  for  provisions,  meets  another  having  abundance, 
yet  refusing  a  supply ;  the  law  of  self-preservation  authorises  the 
distressed  to  take  a  supply  by  force.  In  all  these  cases,  the  un- 
written laws  of  necessity,  of  self-preservation,  and  of  the  public 
safety,  control  the  written  laws  of  meum  and  tuum.  Further  to 
exemplify  the  principle,  I  will  state  an  hypothetical  case.  Sup- 
pose it  had  been  made  known  to  the  executive  of  the  Union  in  the 
autumn  of  1 805,  that  we  might  have  the  Floridas  for  a  reasonable 
sum,  that  that  sum  had  not  indeed  been  so  appropriated  by  law, 
but  that  Congress  were  to  meet  within  three  weeks,  and  n)ight 
appropriate  it  on  tlie  first  or  second  day  of  their  session.  Ought 
he,  for  so  great  an  advantage  to  his  country,  to  have  risked  him- 
sdf  by  transcending  the  law  and  making  the  purchase?  The 
public  advantage  offered,  in  this  supposed  case,  was  indeed  im- 
mense :  but  a  reverence  for  law,  and  the  probability  that  the  ad- 
vantage might  still  be  legally  accomplished  by  a  delay  of  only 
three  weeks,  were  powerful  reasons  against  hazarding  the  act. 
But  suppose  it  foreseen  that  a  John  Randolph  would  find  means 
to  protract  the  proceeding  on  it  by  Congress,  until  the  ensuing 
spring,  by  which  time  new  circumstances  would  change  the  mind  of 
the  other  party.  Ought  the  executive,  in  that  case,  and  with  that 
foreknowledge,  to  have  secured  the  good  to  his  country,  and  to 
have  trusted  to  their  justice  for  the  transgression  of  the  law  ?  I 
think  he  ought,  and  that  the  act  would  have  been  approved. 
After  the  afi&ir  of  the  Chesapeake,  we  thought  war  a  very  possi- 
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ble  result.  Our  magazines  were  illy  provided  with  some  neces- 
sary articles,  nor  had  any  appropriations  been  made  for  their  pur- 
chase. We  ventured,  however,  to  provide  them,  and  to  place 
our  country  in  safety ;  and  stating  the  case  to  Congress,  Uiey  sanc- 
tioned the  act. 

To  proceed  to  the  conspiracy  of  Burr,  and  particularly  to  Ge- 
neral Wilkinson's  situation  in  New  Orleans.  In  judging  this  case, 
we  are  bound  to  consider  the  state  of  the  information,  correct  and 
incorrect,  which  he  then  possessed.  He  expected  Burr  and  his 
band  from  above,  a  British  fleet  from  below,  and  he  knew  there 
was  a  formidable  conspiracy  within  the  city.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, was  he  justifiable,  1st,  in  seizing  notorious  conspira- 
tors? On  this  there  can  be  but  two  opinions;  one,  of  the  guilty 
and  their  accomplices;  the  other,  that  of  all  honest  men.  2nd. 
In  sending  them  to  the  seat  of  government,  when  the  written  law 
gave  them  a  right  to  trial  in  the  territory  ?  The  danger  of  their 
rescue,  of  their  continuing  their  machinations,  the  tardiness  and 
weakness  of  the  law,  apathy  of  the  judges,  active  patronage  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  lawyers,  unknown  dispositioB  of  the  juri«is,  an 
hourly  expectation  of  the  enemy,  salvation  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
Union  itself,  which  would  have  been  convulsed  to  its  centre,  had 
that  conspiracy  succeeded  ;  all  these  constituted  a  law  of  necessity 
and  self-preservation,  and  rendered,  the  stilus  popvli  supreme  over 
the  written  law.  The  officer  who  is  called  to  act  on  this  superior 
ground,  does  indeed  risk  himself  on  the  justice  of  the  controlling 
powers  of  the  constitution,  and  bis  sfation  makes  it  his  duty  to  in- 
cur that  risk.  But  those  controlling  powers,  and  his  fellow  citi- 
zens generally,  are  bound  to  judge  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  acted.-  They  are  not  to  transfer  the  information 
of  this  place  or  moment  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  action  ;  but 
to  put  themselves  into  his  situation.  We  knew  here  that  there 
never  was  danger  of  a  British  fleet  from  below,  and  that  Burr's 
band  was  crushed  before  it  reached  the  Mississippi.  But  General 
Wilkinson's  information  was  very  different,  and  he  could  act  on 
no  other. 

From  these  examples  and  principles  you  may  see  what  I  think 
on  the  question  proposed.  They  do  not  go  to  the  case  of  persons 
charged  with  petty  duties,  where  consequences  are  trifling,  and 
time  allowed  for  a  legal  course,  nor  to  authorise  them  to  take 
such  cases  out  of  the  written  law.  In  these,  the  example  of  over- 
leaping the  law  is  of  greater  evil  than  a  strict  adherence  to  its  im- 
perfect provisions.  It  is  incumbent  on  those  only  who  accept  of 
great  charges,  to  risk  themselves  on  great  occasions,  when  the 
safety  of  the  nation,  or  some  of  its  very  high  interests  are  at  stake. 
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An  officer  is  bound  to  obey  orders ;  yet  he  would  be  a  bad  one 
who  should  do  it  in  cases  for  which  they  were  not  intended,  and 
which  involved  the  most  important  consequences.  The  line  of 
discrin^ination  between  cases  may  be  di£lic.!t*  but  the  good  offi- 
cer is  bound  to  draw  it  at  his  own  peril,  and  i  >tow  himself  on  th^ 
justice  of  his  country  and  the  rectitude  of  hi     uotives. 

1  have  indulged  freer  views  on  this  question,  oh  your  assurances 
that  they  are  for  your  own  eye  only,  and  that  they  will  not  get 
into  the  hands  if  newswriters.  I  met  their  scurrilities  without 
concern,  while  in  pursuit  of  the  great  interests  with  which  I  was 
charged.  But  in  ray  present  retirement,  no  duty  forbids  my  wish 
for  quiet. 

Accept  the  assurances  of  my  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XCIII. 


TO    MR.    LAW. 


Montif  ello,  January  15, 1811. 
Dear  Sir, 

An  absence  from  home  of  some  length  has  prevented  my 
sooner  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  you**  letter,  covering  the 
printed  pamphlet,  which  the  same  absence  has  as  yet  prevented 
me  firom  taking  up,  but  which  I  know  I  shall  read  with  great  plea- 
sure.    Xour  favor  of  December  the  22nd  is  also  received. 

Mr.  Wagner's  malignity,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  his  tribe  of 
brother  printers,  ivho  deal  out  calumnies  for  federal  readers,  gives 
me  no  pain.  When  a  printer  cooks  up  a  falsehood,  it  is  as  easy 
to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  Mr.  Fox,  as  of  a  smaller  man,  and  safer 
into  tliat  of  a  dead  than  a  living  one.  Your  sincere  attachment  to 
this  country,  as  well  as  to  your  native  one,  was  never  doubted  by 
me  ;  and  in  that  persuasion,  I  felt  mys.^lf  free  to  express  to  you 
my  genuine  sentiments  widi  respect  to  England.  No  man  was 
more  sensible  than  myself  of  the  just  value  of  the  friendship  of 
that  country.  There  are  between  us  so  many  of  those  circum- 
stances which  naturally  produce  and  cement  kind  dispositions,  that 
if  they  could  have  forgiven  our  resistance  to  their  usurpations,  our 
connections  might  have  been  durable,  and  have  insured  duration 
to  both  our  governments.  I  wished,  therefore,  a  cordial  friend- 
ship with  them,  and  I  spared  no  occasion  of  manifesting  this  in  our 
correspondence  and  intercourse  with  them ;  not  disguising,  how- 
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ever,  my  desire  of  friendship  with  their  enemy  also.  During  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  1  thought  1  discovered  some 
friendly  symptoms  on  the  part  of  that  government ;  at  least,  we 
received  some  marks  of  respect  from  the  administration,  and  some 
of  regret  at  the  wrongs  we  were  suffering  from  their  country.  So, 
also,  during  the  short  interval  of  Mr.  Fox's  power.  But  every 
other  administration  since  our  Revolution  has  been  equally  wanton 
in  tlieir  injuries  and  insults,  and  have  manifested  equal  hatred  and 
aversion.  Instead,  too,  of  cultivating  the  government  itself,  whose 
principles  are  those  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  they  have 
adopted  the  miserable  policy  of  teazing  and  embarrassing  it,  by 
allying  themselves  with  a  faction  here,  not  a  tenth  of  the  people, 
noisy  and  unprincipled,  and  which  never  can  come  into  power 
while  republicanism  is  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  that  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  until  such  a  condensation  of  population  shall  have 
taken  place  as  will  require  centuries.  Whereas,  the  good  will  of 
the  government  itself  would  give  them,  and  immediately,  every 
benefit  which  reason  or  justice  would  permit  it  to  give.  With  re- 
spect to  myself,  I  saw  great  reason  to  believe  their  ministers  were 
weak  enough  to  credit  the  newspaper  trash  about  a  supposed  per- 
sonal enmity  in  myself  towards  England.  This  wretched  party 
imputation  was  beneath  the  notice  of  wise  men.  England  never 
did  me  a  personal  injury,  other  than  in  open  war ;  and  for  nume- 
rous individuals  there,  I  have  great  esteem  and  friendship.  And 
I  must  have  had  a  mind  far  below  the  duties  of  my  station,  to  have 
felt  either  national  partialities  or  antipathies  in  conducting  the  af- 
fairs confided  to  me.  My  affections  were  first  for  my  own  coun- 
try, and  then,  generally,  for  all  mankind ;  and  nothing  but  minds 
placing  themselves  above  the  passions,  in  the  functionaries  of  this 
coilWry,  could  have  preserved  us  from  the  war  to  which  their  pro- 
vocations have  been  const  ntly  urging  us.  The  war  interests  in 
England  include  a  numerous  and  wealthy  part  of  their  population ; 
and  their  influence  is  deemed  worth  courting  by  ministers  wishing 
to  keep  their  places.  Continually  endangered  by  a  powerful  op- 
position, they  find  it  convenient  to  humor  the  popular  passions  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  good.  The  shipping  interest,  commer- 
cial interest,  and  their  janizaries  of  the  navy,  all  fattening  on  war, 
will  not  be  neglected  by  ministers  of  ordinary  minds.  Their 
tenure  of  office  is  so  infirm  that  they  dare  not  follow  the  dictates 
of  wisdom,  justice,  and  the  well  calculated  interests  of  their  coun- 
try. This  vice  in  the  English  constitution,  renders  a  dependance 
on  that  government  very  unsafe.  The  feelings  of  their  King,  too, 
fundamentally  adverse  to  us,  have  added  another  motive  for  un- 
friendliness in  his  ministers.    This  obstacle  to  friendship,  however, 
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seems  likely  to  be  soon  removed ;  and  I  verily  believe  the  succes- 
sor will  come  in  with  faii-er  and  wiser  ddsposiiions  towards  us ; 
esrhaps  on  that  event  their  conduct  may  be  changed.  But  what 
ngland  is  to  become  on  the  crush  of  her  internal  rtructurc,  now 
seeming  to  be  begun,  1  cannot  foresee.  Her  monicd  interest, 
created  by  her  paper  system,  and  now  constituting  a  baseless  mass 
of  wealth  equal  to  tliat  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  must  disappear 
with  that  system,  and  the  medium  for  paying  gr'iat  taxes  tliuf  fail- 
ing, her  navy  must  be  without  support.  That  it  shall  be  support- 
ed by  permitting  her  to  claim  domuiion  of  the  ocean,  and  to  levy 
tribute  on  every  flag  traversing  that,  as  lately  attempted  and  not 
yet  relinquished,  every  nation  must  contest,  even  ad  intemecionem. 
And  yet,  that  retiring  from  this  enormity,  she  should  continue  able 
to  take  a  fair  share  in  tlie  necessary  equilibrium  of  power  on  that 
element,  would  be  the  desire  of  every  nation. 

I  feel  happy  in  withdrawing  my  mind  from  these  anxieties,  and 
resigning  myself,  for  the  remnant  of  life,  to  tlie  care  and  guar- 
dianship of  others.  Good  wishes  :  e  all  an  old  man  has  to  offer 
to  his  country  or  friends.  Mine  attend  yourself,  with  sincere  as- 
surances of  esteem  and  respect,  which,  however,  I  should  be  bet- 
ter pleased  to  tender  you  in  person,  should  your  rambles.ever  lead 
you  into  the  vicinage  of  Monticello. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER  XCIV. 


TO  doctor  benjamin  rush. 

Monticello,  January  IC,  ISU. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  had  been  considering  for  some  days,  whether  it  was  not  time 
by  a  letter,  to  bring  myself  to  your  recollection,  when  I  received 
your  welcome  favor  of  the  2nd  instant.  1  had  before  heard  of  the 
heart-rending  calamity  you  mention,  and  had  sincerely  sympa- 
thised with  your  afflictions.  But  I  had  not  made  it  the  subject  of 
a  letter,  because  I  knew  that  condolences  were  but  renewals  of 
grief.  Yet  I  thought,  and  still  think,  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
wherein  we  should  '  not  sorrow,  even  as  others  who  have  no  hope.' 

You  ask  if  I  have  read  Hardey  ?  I  have  not.  My  present 
course  of  life  admits  less  reading  than  I  wish.  From  breakfast, 
or  noon  at  latest,  to  dinner,  I  am  mostly  on  horseback,  attending 
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to  my  farms  or  other  concerns,  which  I  find  henlthfnl  to  my  body, 
mind  and  affairs ;  and  the  few  hours  I  can  pass  in  my  cabinet,  are 
devoured  by  corres|)ondences ;  not  tiiose  with  my  intimate  friends, 
with  whom  I  delight  to  interchange  sentiments,  but  with  others, 
who,  writing  to  me  on  concerns  of  their  own  in  which  I  have  had 
an  agency,  or  from  motives  of  mere  respect  and  approbation,  are 
entitled  to  be  answered  with  respect  and  a  return  of  good  will. 
My  hope  is  that  this  obstacle  to  the  delights  of  retirement,  will 
wear  away  with  the  oblivion  which  follows  that,  and  that  I  may  at 
length  be  indulged  in  those  studious  pursuits,  from  which  nothing 
but  revolutionary  duties  would  ever  have  called  me. 

I  shall  receive  your  proposed  publication  and  read  it  with  the 
pleasure  which  every  thing  gives  me  from  your  pen.  Although 
much  of  a  sceptic  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  1  read  with  plea- 
sure its  ingenious  theories. 

I  receive  with  sensibility  your  observations  on  the  discontinuance 
of  friendly  correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself,  and 
the  concern  you  take  in  its  restoration.  This  discontinuance  has 
not  proceeded  from  me,  nor  from  the  want  of  sincere  desire  and 
of  effort  oil  my  part,  to  renew  our  intercourse.  You  know  the 
perfect  coincidence  of  principle  and  of  action,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Revolution,  which  produced  a  high  degree  of  mutual  respect 
and  esteem  between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself.  Ceaami/  no  man 
was  ever  truer  than  he  was,  in  that  day,  to  those  principles  of 
rational  republicanism  which,  after  the  necessity  of  throwing  oil 
our  monarchy,  dictated  all  our  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government.  And  although  he  swerved,  afterwards,  towanls 
the  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  our  friendship  did  not 
abate  on  that  account.  While  he  was  Vice  President,  and  I  Se- 
cretary of  State,  I  received  a  letter  from  President  Washington, 
then  at  Mount  Vernon,  desiring  me  to  call  together  the  Heads  of 
departments,  and  to  invite  Mr.  Adams  to  join  us  (which,  by  the 
bye,  was  the  only  instance  of  that  being  done)  in  order  to  deter- 
mine on  some  measure  which  required  despatch ;  and  he  desired 
me  to  act  on  it,  as  decided,  without  again  recurring  to  him.  I 
invited  them  to  dine  with  me,  and  after  dinner,  sitting  at  our  wine, 
having  settled  our  question,  other  conversation  came  on,  in  which 
a  collision  of  opinion  arose  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Colonel 
Hamilton,  on  the  merits  of  the  British  constitution,  Mr.  Adams 
giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  if  some  of  its  defects  and  abuses 
were  corrected,  it  would  be  the  most  perfect  constitution  of  go- 
vernment ever  devised  by  man.  Hamilton,  on  the  contrary,  as- 
serted, that  with  its  existing  vices,  it  was  the  most  perfect  model 
of  government  tliat  could  be  formed ;  and  that  the  coiTection  of 
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its  vices  would  render  it  nn  impracticable  government.  And  this 
you  may  be  assured  was  the  real  line  of  difference  between  the 
political  principles  of  these  two  gentlemen.  Another  incident 
took  place  on  the  same  occasion,  which  will  further  delineate 
Hamilton's  political  principles.  The  room  being  hung  around 
with  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  remarkable  men,  among  them 
were  those  of  Bacon,  Newton  and  Locke.  Hamilton  asked  me 
who  they  were.  I  told  him  they  were  my  trinity  of  the  three 
greatest  men  the  world  had  ever  produced,  naming  them.  He 
paused  for  some  time  :  *  the  greatest  mm,'  said  he,  '  that  ever 
lived,  was  Julius  Caesar.'  Mr.  Adams  was  honest  as  a  politician, 
as  well  as  a  man ;  Hamilton  honest  as  a  man,  but,  as  a  politician, 
believing  in  the  necessity  of  either  force  or  corruption  to  govern 
men. 

You  remember  the  machinery  which  the  federalists  played  off, 
about  that  time,  to  beat  down  the  friends  to  tlie  real  principles  of 
our  constitution,  to  silence  by  terror  every  expression  in  their  fa- 
vor, to  bring  us  into  war  with  France  and  alliance  with  England, 
and  finally  to  homologise  our  constitution  with  that  of  England. 
Mr.  Adams,  you  know,  was  overwhelmed  with  feverish  addresses, 
dictated  by  the  fear,  and  often  by  the  pen,  of  the  bloody  buoy, 
and  was  seduced  by  them  into  some  open  indications  of  his  new 

Erinciples  of  government,  and  in  fact,  was  so  elated  as  to  mix  with 
is  kindness  a  little  superciliousness  towards  me.  Even  Mrs. 
Adams,  with  all  her  gocd  sense  and  prudence,  was  sensibly  (lushed. 
And  you  recollect  the  short  suspension  of  our  intercourse,  and 
the  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  it,  which  you  were  so  good 
as  to  bring  to  an  curly  explanation,  and  have  set  to  rights,  to  the 
cordial  satisfaction  of  us  all.  The  nation  at  length  passed  con- 
demnation on  the  political  principles  of  the  federalists,  by  refusing 
to  continue  Mr.  Adams  in  the  Presidency.  On  the  day  on  which 
we  learned  in  Philadelphia  the  vote  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  it  was  well  known  would  decide  the  vote  of  the  State,  and 
that,  again,  the  vote  of  the  Union,  I  called  on  Mr.  Adams  on  some 
official  business.  He  was  very  sensibly  affected,  and  accosted 
mu  with  these  words.  'Well,  I  understand  that  you  are  to  beat 
me  in  this  contest,  and  I  will  only  say  that  I  will  be  as  fahhful  a 
subject  as  any  you  will  have.'  '  Mr.  Adams,'  said  I,  *  this  is  no 
personal  contest  between  you  and  me.  Two  systems  of  princi- 
ples on  the  subject  of  government  divide  our  fellow  citizens  into 
two  parties.  With  one  of  these  you  concur,  and  I  with  the  other. 
As  we  have  been  longer  on  the  public  stage  than  most  of  those 
now  living,  our  names  huppen  to  bo  more;  generally  known.  One 
of  these  parties,  therefore,  has  put  your  natnc  at  its  head,  the  other 
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mine.  Were  w6  both  to'^ie  to  day,  tomorrow  two  other  names 
would  be  in  the  place  of  ours,  without  any  change  in  the  motion 
of  the  machine.  Its  motion  is  from  its  principle,  not  from  you  or 
myself.*  *  I  believe  you  are  right,'  said  he,  '  that  we  are  but  pas- 
sive instruments,  and  should  not  sulfer  this  matter  to  affect  our 
personal  dispositions.'  But  he  did  not  long  retain  this  just  view  of 
the  subject.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  thousand  calumnies 
which  the  federalists,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  and  mortification  at 
their  ejection,  daily  invented  against  me,  were  carried  to  him  by 
their  busy  intriguers,  and  made  some  impression.  When  the  elec- 
tion between  Burr  and  myself  was  kept  in  suspense  by  the  federal- 
ists, and  they  were  meditating  to  place  the  President  of  the  Senate 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  I  called  on  Mr.  Adams  with  a 
view  to  have  this  desperate  measure  prevented  by  his  negative. 
He  grew  warm  in  an  instant,  and  said  with  a  vehemence  he  had 
not  used  towards  me  before,  'Sir,  the  event  of  the  election  is 
whhin  your  own  power..  You  have  only  lo  say  you  will  do  justice  to 
the  public  creditors,  maintain  the  navy,  and  not  disturb  those 
holding  offices,  and  the  government  will  instantly  be  put  into 
your  hands.  We  know  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  it  should  be 
so«'  'Mr.  Adams,'  said  I,  'I  know  not  what  part  of  my  conduct, 
in  either  public  or  private  life,  can  have  authorised  a  doubt  of  my 
fidelity  to  the  public  engagements.  I  say,  however,  I  will  not 
come  into  the  government  by  capitulation.  I  will  not  enter  on  it, 
but  "n  perfect  freedom  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment.' 
I  had  before  given  the  same  answer  to  the  same  intimation  from 
Gouverneur  Morris.  '  Then,'  said  he,  '  things  must  take  tlieir 
course.'  I  turned  the  conversation  to  something  else,  and  soon 
took  my  leave.  It  was  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  had  ever 
parted  with  any  thing  like  dissatisfaction.  And  then  followed  those 
scenes  of  midnight  appointment,  which  have  been  condemned  by 
all  men.  The  last  day  of  his  political  power,  the  last  hours,  and 
even  beyond  the  midnight,  were  employed  in  filling  all  offices, 
and  especially  permanent  ones,  with  the  bitterest  federalists,  and 
providing  for  me  the  alternative,  either  to  execute  the  government 
by  my  enemies,  whose  study  it  would  be  to  thwart  and  defeat  all 
my  measures,  or  to  incur  the  odium  of  such  numerous  removals 
from  office,  as  might  bear  me  down.  A  little  time  and  reflection 
effaced  in  my  mind  this  temporary  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Adams, 
and  restored  me  to  that  just  estimate  of  his  virtues  and  passions, 
which  a  long  acquaintmce  had  enabled  me  to  fix.  And  my  first 
wish  became  that  of  making  his  retirement  easy  by  any  means  in 
my  power ;  for  it  was  understood  he  was  not  rich.  1  suggested 
to  some  republican  members  of  the  delegation  from  his  Stale,  the 
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giving  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  an  office,  tlie  most  lucra- 
tive in  that  State,  and  then  offered  to  be  resigned,  if  they  thought 
he  would  not  deem  it  affrontive.  They  were  of  opinion  be  would 
take  great  offence  at  the  offer ;  and  moreover,  that  tlie  body  of 
republicans  would  consider  such  a  step  in  the  outset,  as  auguring 
very  ill  of  the  course  I  meant  to  pursue.  I  dropped  the  idea, 
therefore,  but  did  not  cease  to  wish  for  some  opportur"»y  of  re- 
newing our  friendly  understanding. 

Two  or  three  years  after,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a 
daughter,  between  whom  and  Mrs.  Adams  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable attachment,  she  made  it  the  occasion  of  writing  me  a 
letter,  in  which,  with  the  tenderest  expressions  of  concern  at  this 
event,  she  carefully  av(,ided  a  single  one  of  friendship  towards 
myself,  and  even  concluded  it  with  the  wishes  *of  her  who  once 
took  pleasure  in  subscribing  herself  your  friend,  Abigail  Adams.' 
Unpromising  as  was  the  complexion  of  this  letter,  I  determined  to 
make  an  effort  towards  removing  the  douds  froni  between  us. 
"This  brought  on  a  correspondence  which  I  now  inclose  for  your 
perusal,  after  which  be  so  good  as  to  return  it  to  me,  as  I  have 
never  communicated  it  to  any  mortal  breathing,  before.  I  send  it 
to  yon,  to  convince  you  I  have  not  been  wanting  either  in  the  de- 
sire, or  the  endeavor  to  remove  this  misunderstanding.  Indeed,  I 
thought  it  highly  disgraceful  to  us  both,  as  indicating  minds  not 
sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  a  public  competition  from  affecting 
our  personal  friendship.  I  soon  found  from  the  correspondence 
that  conciliation  was  desperate,  and  yielding  to  an  intimation  in 
her  last  letter,  I  ceased  from  further  explanation.  I  have  the 
same  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams  which  I  ever  had.  I  know  him 
to  be  an  honest  man,  an  able  one  with  his  pen,  and  he  was  a  power- 
ful advocate  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  He  has  been  alienated  from 
me,  by  belief  in  the  lying  suggestions  contrived  for  electioneering 
purposes,  that  I  perhaps  mixed  in  the  activity  and  intrigues  of  the 
occasion.  My  most  intimate  friends  can  testify  that  I  was  perfect- 
ly passive.  They  would  sometimes,  indeed,  tell  me  '"bat  was 
going  on ;  but  no  man  ever  heard  me  take  part  in  such  onversa- 
tions ;  and  none  ever  misrepresented  Mr.  Adams  in  my  presence, 
without  my  asserting  his  just  character.  With  very  confidential 
persons  1  have  doubtless  disapproved  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  his  administration.  This  was  unavoidable.  But  never 
with  those  wiih  whom  it  could  do  him  anv  injuiy.  Decency 
would  have  required  this  conduct  from  me,  if  disposition  had  not: 
and  I  am  satisfied  Mr.  Adams'  conduct  was  equally  honorable 
towards  mo.  But  I  think  it  part  of  his  clhiracter  to  suspect  foul 
play  in  those  of  whom  he  is  jealous,  and  not  easily  to  relinquish 
jiis  suspicions. 
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I  have  gone,  my  dear  friend,  into  tliese  details,  that  you  might 
icnow  every  thing  which  had  passed  between  us,  might  be  fully 
possessed  of  tlie  state  of  facts  and  dispositions,  and  judge  for  your- 
self whether  they  admit  a  revival  of  tliat  friendly  intercourse  for 
which  you  are  so  kindly  solicitous.  I  shall  certainly  not  be  want- 
ing in  any  thing  on  my  part  which  may  second  your  efforts  ;  which 
will  be  the  easier  willi  me,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  entertain  a  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Adams,  the  expression  of  which  could  give  liiia  rea- 
sonable offence.  And  1  submit  the  whole  to  yoursell',  with  the 
assurance,  that  whatever  be  the  issue,  my  friendship  and  respect 
for  yourself  will  remain  unaltered  and  unalterable. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    XCV. 


TO    M.    DESTUTT    TRACY. 


Sir, 


Monticello,  January  2G,  1811. 


The  length  of  time  your  favor  of  June  the  12th,  1809,  was  on  itSr 
way  to  me,  and  my  absence  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the 
autumn,  delayed  very  much  the  pleasure  which  awaited  me  of  read- 
ing the  packet  which  accompanied  it.  I  cannot  express  to  you 
the  satisfaction  which  I  received  from  its  perusal.  I  had,  witl> 
the  world,  deemed  Montesquieu's  a  work  of  much  merit;  but  saw 
in  it,  with  every  thinking  man,  so  much  of  paradox,  of  false  prin- 
ciple, and  misapplied  fact,  as  to  render  its  value  equivocal  on  the 
whole.  Williams  and  others  had  nibbled  only  at  its  errors.  A 
radical  correction  of  them,  therefore,  was  a  great  desideratum^ 
This  want  is  now  supplied,  and  with  a  depth  of  thought,  preci- 
sion of  idea,  of  language  and  of  logic,  which  will  force  conviction 
into  every  mind.  I  declare  to  you.  Sir,  'n  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
sincerity,  that  I  consider  it  the  most  precious  gilt  the  present  age 
has  received.  But  what  would  it  have  been,  had  tlie  author,  or 
would  the  author,  take  up  the  whole  scheme  of  Montesquieu's 
work,  and  following  the  correct  analysis  he  has  here  developed, 
fill  up  all  its  parts  according  to  his  sound  views  of  them.  Mon- 
tesquieu's celebrity  would  be  but  a  small  portion  of  that  which 
would  immortalise  the  author.  And  with  whom?  With  the  ra- 
tional and  high  minded  spirits  of  the  present  and  all  future  oges. 
With  tliose  whose  approbation  is  both  incitement  and  reward  ta 
virtue  and  ambition.     Is  then  the  hope  desperate?  To  what  object 
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can  ihe  occupations  of  liis  future  life  be  devoted  so  usefully  to 
the  world,  so  splendidly  to  himself?  But  I  must  leave  to  others 
who  have  higher  claims  on  his  attention,  to  press  these  considera- 
tions. 

My  situation,  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  not  favora- 
ble to  the  object  of  getting  this  work  translated  and  printed. 
Philadelphia  is  the  least  distant  of  the  great  towns  of  our  States, 
where  there  exists  any  enterprise  in  this  way ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  spring  following  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  that  I  obtained  an 
arrangement  for  its  execution.  The  translation  is  just  no*w  com- 
pleted. The  sheets  came  to  me  by  post,  from  time  to  time,  for 
revisal;  but  not  being  accompanied  by  the  original,  I  could  not 
judge  of  verbal  accuracies.  I  thiivk,  however,  it  is  substantially 
correct,  without  being  an  adequate  representation  of  the  excellen- 
ces of  the  original ;  as  indeed  no  translation  can  be.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  give  it  die  appearance  of  an  original  composition  in 
our  language.  1  therefore  think  it  best  to  divert  inq':iries  after  the 
autlior  towards  a  quarter  where  he  will  not  be  found ;  and  with 
this  view,  propose  to  prefix  the  prefatory  episUe  now  inclosed.  As 
soon  as  a  copy  of  the  work  can  be  had,  1  will  send  it  to  you  by 
duplicate.  The  secret  of  the  author  will  be  faithfully  preserved 
during  his  and  my  joint  lives;  and  those  into  whose  hands  my 
papers  will  fall  at  my  death  will  be  equally  worthy  of  confidence. 
Wlien  tne  death  of  the  author,  or  his  living  consent  shall  permit 
the  world  to  know  their  benefactor,  both  his  and  my  papers  will 
furnish  the  evidence.  In  the  mean  tmie,  the  many  important 
truths  the  work  so  solidly  establishes,  will,  I  hope,  make  it  the  po- 
litical rudiment  of  the  young,  and  manual  of  our  older  citize.:s. 

One  of  its  doctrines,  indeed,  the  preference  of  a  plural  over  a 
bingular  executive,  will  probably  not  be  assented  to  here.  When 
our  present  government  was  first  established,  we  had  many  doubts 
on  this  qucstioi,  and  many  leanings  towards  a  supreme  executive 
council.  It  happened  that  at  that  time  the  experiment  of  Such  an 
one  was  commenced  in  France,  while  the  single  executive  was 
under  trial  here.  We  watched  the  motions  and  effects  of  these 
two  rival  plans,  with  an  interest  and  anxiety  proportioned  to  the 
importance  of  a  choice  between  them.  The  experiment  in 
France  failed  after  a  short  course,  and  not  from  any  circumstance 
peculiar  to  the  times  or  nation,  but  from  those  internal  jealousies 
and  liissensions  in  the  Directory,  which  will  ever  arise  amon^  men 
equal  in  power,  without  a  principal  to  decide  and  control  their 
differences.  We  had  tried  a  similar  experiment  in  1784,  by  es- 
tablishing a  committee  of  the  States,  composed  of  a  member 
from  every  State,  then  tliiiieeu,  to  exercise  the  executive  functions 
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during  the  recess  of  Congress.  They  fell  immediately  into  schisms 
and  dissensions,  which  became  at  length  so  inveterate  as  to  render 
all  co-operation  among  them  impracticable :  they  dissolved  them- 
selves, abandoning  the  helm  of  government,  and  it  continued  with- 
out a  head,  until  Congress  met  the  ensuing  winter.  This  was 
then  imputed  to  the  temper  of  two  or  three  individuals ;  but  the 
wise  ascribed  it  to  the  nature  of  man.  The  failure  of  the  French 
Directory,  and  from  the  same  cause,  seems  to  have  authorised  a 
belief  that  the  form  of  a  plurality,  however  promising  in  theory, 
is  impracticable  with  men  constituted  with  the  c;'dinary  passions. 
While  the  tranquil  and  steady  tenor  of  our  single  executive,  du- 
ring a  course  of  twenty-two  years  of  the  !nost  tempestuous  times 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  presented,  gives  a  rational  hope 
that  this  important  problem  is  at  length  solved.  Aided  by  the 
counsels  of  a  cabinet  of  Heads  of  departments,  originally  four, 
but  now  five,  witii  whom  the  President  consults,  either  singly  or 
all  together,  he  has  the  benefit  of  th«.  j  wisdom  and  information, 
brings  their  views  to  one  centre,  and  produces  an  unity  of  action 
and  direction  in  all  the  branches  of  tlie  government.  The  ex- 
cellence of  this  construction  of  the  executive  power  has  already 
manifested  itself  here  under  very  opposite  circumstances.  During 
the  administration  of  our  first  President,  his  cabinet  of  four  mem- 
bers was  equally  divided,  by  as  marked  an  opposition  of  principle, 
as  monarchism  and  republicanism  could  bring  into  conflict.  Had 
that  cabinet  been  a  directory,  like  positive  and  negative  quantities 
in  Algebra,  the  opposing  wills  would  have  balanced  each  other, 
and  produced  a  state  of  absolute  inaction.  But  the  President 
heaid  with  calmness  the  opinions  and  reasons  of  each,  decided 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  kept  the  government  steadily  in  it, 
unaffected  by  the  agitation.  The  public  knew  well  the  dissensions 
of  the  cabinet,  but  never  had  an  uneasy  thought  on  their  account ; 
because  they  knew  also  they  had  provided  a  regulating  power, 
which  would  keep  the  machine  in  steady  movement.  I  speak 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  scenes,  quorum  pars  fui;  as 
I  may  of  others  of  a  character  entirely  opposite.  The  third 
administration,  which  was  of  eight  years,  presented  r^n  example 
of  harmony  in  a  cabinet  of  six  persons,  to  which  perhaps  history 
has  furnished  no  parallel.  There  never  arose,  during  the  whole 
time,  an  instance  of  an  unpleasant  thought  or  word  between  the 
members.  We  sometimes  met  under  differences  of  opinion,  but 
scarcely  ever  failed,  by  conversing  and  reasoning,  so  to  modify 
each  other's  ideas,  as  to  produce  an  unanimous  result.  Yet,  able 
and  amiable  as  these  members  were,  I  am  not  certain  this  would 
have  been  the  case,  had  each  possessed  equal  and  independent 
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powers!.  Ill  defined  limits  of  their  respective  departments,  jea- 
lousies, trifling  at  first,  but  nourished  and  strengthened  by  repetition 
of  occasions,  intrigues  without  doors  of  designing  persons  to  build 
an  importance  to  themselves  on  the  divisions  of  others,  might,  from 
small  beginnings,  have  produced  persevering  oppositions.  But 
the  power  of  decision  in  the  President  left  no  object  for  internal 
dissension,  and  external  intrigue  was  sti(!jd  in  embryo  by  the 
knowledge  which  incendiaries  possessed,  that  no  divisions  they 
could  foment  would  change  the  course  of  the  executive  power. 
I  am  not  conscious  that  my  participations  in  executive  authority 
have  produced  any  bias  in  favor  of  the  single  executive ;  because 
the  parts  I  have  acted  have  been  in  the  subordinate,  as  well  as 
superior  stations,  and  because,  if  I  know  myself,  what  I  have  felt, 
and  what  I  have  wished,  I  know  that  1  have  never  been  so  well 
pleased,  as  when  I  could  shift  power  from  my  own,  on  the  should- 
ers of  others;  nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  conceive  how  any 
rational  being  could  propose  happiness  to  himself  from  the  exer- 
cise of  power  over  others. 

I  am  still,  however,  sensible  of  the  solidity  of  your  principle, 
that,  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  public  liberty,  its  depository 
should  be  subject  to  be  changed  with  the  greatest  ease  possible, 
and  without  suspending  or  disturbing  for  a  moment  the  movements 
of  the  machine  of  government.  You  apprehend  that  a  single 
executive,  with  eminence  of  talent,  and  destitution  of  principle, 
equal  to  the  object,  might,  by  usurpation,  render  his  powers  here- 
ditary. Yet  I  think  history  furnishes  as  many  examples  of  a 
single  usurper  arising  out  of  a  gov  ernment  by  a  plurality,  as  of 
temporary  trusts  of  power  in  a  single  hand  rendered  permanent 
by  usurpation.  I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  this  danger  is 
lessened  in  the  hands  of  a  plural  executive.  Perhaps  it  is  greatly 
increased,  by  the  state  of  inefficiency  to  which  they  are  liable  from 
feuds  and  divisions  among  themselves.  The  conservative  body 
you  propose  might  be  so  constituted,  as,  while  it  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable sedative  in  a  variety  of  smaller  cases,  might  also  be  a  va- 
luable sentinel  and  check  on  the  liberticide  views  of  an  ambitious 
individual.  I  am  friendly  to  this  idea.  But  the  true  barriers  of 
our  liberty  in  this  country  are  our  State  governments :  and  the 
wisest  conservative  power  ever  contrived  by  man,  is  that  of  which 
our  Revolution  and  present  government  found  us  ix)ssessed.  Se- 
venteen distinct  States,  amalgamated  into  one  as  to  their  foreign 
concerns,  but  single  and  independcSht  as  to  their  internal  adminis- 
tration, regularly  organised  with  a  legislature  and  governor  resting 
on  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  enlightened  by  a  free  press,  can 
never  be  so  fascinated  by  the  arts  of  one  man,  as  to  submit  volun- 
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tariljT  toJiis  usurpation.  Nor  can  they  be  constramed  to  it  by  any 
foice  he  can  possess.  While  that  may  paralyse  the  single  State 
in  which  it  happens  to  be  encamped,  sixteen  others,  spread  over  a 
country  of  two  thousanu  miles  diameter,  rise  up  on  every  side, 
ready  organised  for  deliberation  by  a  constitutional  legislature, 
and  for  action  by  their  governor,  constitutionally  the  commander 
of  the  militia  of  the  State,  that  is  to  say,  of  every  man  in  it,  able 
to  bear  arms ;  and  that  militia,  too,  regularly  formed  into  regiments 
and  battalions,  into  infanti-y,  cavalry  and  artillery,  trained  under 
officers  general  and  subordinate,  legally  appointed,  always  in  rea- 
diness, and  to  whom  tiiey  arc  already  in  habits  of  obedience. 
The  republican  government  of  France  vvas  lost  without  a  struggle, 
because  the  party  of  '  un  et  indivisible'  Jiad  prevailed :  no  provin- 
cial organizations  existed  to  which  the  people  might  rally  under 
authority  of  the  laws,  the  seats  of  the  directory  were  virtually  va- 
cant, and  a  small  force  sufficed  to  turn  die  legislature  out  of  their 
chamber,  and  to  salute  its  leader  chief  of  the  nation.  But  with 
us,  sixteen  out  of  seventeen  States  rising  in  mass,  under  regular 
organisation,  and  legal  commanders,  united  in  object  and  action 
by  their  Congress,  or,  if  tiiat  be  in  duresse^  by  a  special  conven- 
tion, present  such  obstacles  to  an  usurper  as  forever  to  stifle  am- 
*  bition  in  the  first  conception  pf  that  object. 

Dangers  of  another  kind  might  more  reasonably  be  apprehend- 
:^d  from  this  perfect  and  distinct  organisation,  civil  and  military, 
of  the  States;  to  wit,  that  certain  States  from  local  and  occasional 
discontents,  might  attempt  to  secede  from  the  Union.     This  is 
jj^certainly  possible ;  and  would  be  befriended  by  this  regular  organ- 
^ization.     But  it  is  not  probable  that  local  discontents  can  spread 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be  able  to  face  the  sound  parts  of  so  ex- 
tensive an  Union :  and  if  ever  they  should  reach  the  majority,  they 
would  then  become  the  regular  government,  acquire  the  ascen- 
dancy in  Congress,  and  be  able  to  redress  tiieir  own  grievances  by 
laws  peaceably  and  constitutionally  passed.     And  even  the  States 
«  in  which  local  discontents  might  engender  a  commencement  of 
fermentation,  would  be  paralysed  and  self- checked  by  that  very 
division  into  parties  into  which  we  have  fallen,  into  which  all 
.States  must  fall  wherein  mea  are  at  liberty  to  think,  speak,  and 
act  freely,  according  to  the  diversities  of  ^heir  individual  coiuor- 
mations,  and  which  are,  perhaps,  esseiual  o  preserve  the  purity  of 
.^  the  government,  by  the  censorship  which  these  parties  habitually 
exercise  over  each  other.    * 

•  You  will  read,  I  am  sure,  with  indulgence,  the  explanations  of 
he  grounds  on  which  I  have  ventured  to  form  an  opinion  differ- 
ing from  yours.    They  prove  my  respect  for  your  judgment,  and 
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diffidence  of  my  own,  which  have  forbidden  me  to  retain,  urithout 
examination,  an  opinicr.  questioned  by  you-  Permit  me  now  to 
render  my  portion  of  the  general  debt  of  gratitude,  by  acknow- 
ledgments in  advance  for  the  singular  benefaction  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  letter,  to  tender  my  wishes  for  the  continuance  of 
a  life  so  usefully  employed,  and  to  add  the  assurances  of  my  per- 
fect esteem  and  respect. 

4tk  Th:  Jefferson. 


I  ETTKIl     XCVI. 

t ^    COLONEL    MONROK. 

Monticollo,  May  5,  1811. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  favor  on  your  departure  from  Richmond  came  to  hand  in 
due  time.  Although  1  may  not  have  been  among  the  first,  I  am 
certainly  with  the  sincerest,  who  congratulate  you  on  your  re-en- 
trance into  the  national  councils.  .Your  value  there  has  never 
been  unduly  estimated  by  those  whom  personal  feelings  did  not 
misguide.  The  late  misunderstandings  at  Washington  have  been 
a  subject  of  real  concern  to  me.     I  know  that  the  dissolutions  of 

Eersonal  friendships  are  among  the  most  painful  occurrences  in 
uman  life.  I  have  sincere  esteem  for  all  who  have  been  afl!ect- 
ed  by  them,  having  passed  with  them  eight  years  of  great  harmo-c 
ny  and  afifection.  These  incidents  are  rendered  more  distressing 
in  our  country  than  elsewhere,  because  our  printers  ravin  on  the 
agonies  of  their  victims,  as  wolves  do  on  the  blood  of  the  lamb. 
But  the  printers  and  the  public  are  very  different  personages. 
The  former  may  lead  the  latter  a  little  out  of  their  track,  while 
the  deviation  is  insensible :  but  the  moment  they  usurp  their  direc- 
tion and  that  of  their  government,  they  will  be  reduced  to  their 
true  places.  The  two  last  Congresses  have  been  the  theme  of 
the  most  licentious  reprobation  for  printers  thirsting  after  war, 
some  against  France,  and  some  against  England.  But  the  peo- 
ple wish  for  peace  with  both.  They  feel  no  incumbency  on  them 
to  become  the  reformers  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  to  incul- 
cate, with  fire  and  sword,  a  retur#to  moral  order.  When,  in- 
deed, peace  shall  become  more  losing  than  war,  they  may  owe 
to  their  interests,  what  these  Quixotics  are  clamoring  for  on  false 
estimates  of  honor.    The  public  are  unmoved  by  these  clamors. 
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as  the  re-election  of  their  legislators  shews,  and  they  are  firm  to 
their  executive  on  the  subject  of  the  more  recent  clamors. 

We  are  suffering  here,  both  in  the  gathered  and  the  growing 
crop.  The  lowness  of  the  river,  and  great  quantity  of  produce 
brought  to  Milton  this  year,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  get  our 
crops  to  market.  This  is  the  case  of  mine  as  well  as  yours :  and 
the  Hessian  fly  appears  alarmingly  in  our  growing  crop.  Every 
thing  is  in  distress  for  the  want  of  rain. 

Present  me  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Monroe,  and  accept  yourself 
assurances  of  my  constant  and  affectionate  esteem. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    XCVII. 


TO    GENERAL    DEARBORNE. 


Poplar  Forest,  Aug"««t  1^,  '811. 

■  •« 
Dear  General  and  Friend,  ,k 

it******** 

;^  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  your  own  health  is  gord,  and  I  hope 
it  will  long  continue  so.  The  friends  we  left  behina  us  have  fallen 
out  by  the  way.  I  sincerely  lament  it,  because  I  sincerely  esteem 
them  all,  and  because  it  multiplies  schisms  w]|iere  harmony  is 
safety.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  however,  it  has  made 
no  sensible  impression  against  the  government.  Those  who  were 
murmuring  before  are  a  little  louder  now ;  but  the  mass  of  our 
citizens  is  firm  and  unshaken.  It  furnishes,  as  an  incident,  an- 
other proof  that  they  are  perfectly  equal  to  the  purposes  of  self- 
government,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  its  stability.  Tlie 
spirit,  indeed,  which  manifests  itself  among  the  tories  of  ydar 
quarter,  althou^  I  believe  there  is  a  majority  there  sufficient  to 
keep  it  down  in  peaceable  times,  leaves  me  not  without  some  dis- 
quietude. Should  the  determination  of  England,  now  formally 
expressed,  to  take  possession  of  the  ocean,  and  to  suffer  no  com- 
merce on  it  but  through  her  ports,  force  a  war  upon  us,  I  foresee 
a  possibility  of  a  separate  treaty  between  her  and  your  Bfesex 
men,  on  the  principles  of  neutrality  and  commerce.  Pickering 
here,  and  his  nephew  Williams  there,  can  easily  negotiate  this. 
Such  a  lure  to  the  quietists  in  our  ranks  with  you,  might  recruit 
theirs  to  a  majority.  Yet,  excluded  as  they  would  bo  from  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  Union  and  of  Eui-opc,  1  scarcely  see 
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the  gain  they  would  propose  to  themselves,  even  for  the  moment. 
The  defection  would  certainly  disconcert  the  other  States,  but  it 
could  not  ultimately  endanger  their  safety.  They  are  adequate, 
in  all  points,  to  a  defensive  war.  However,  I  hope  your  majority, 
with  the  aid  it  is  entided  to,  will  save  us  from  this  trial,  to  which  I 
think  it  possible  we  are  advancing.  The  death  of  George  may 
come  to  our  relief ;  but  I  fear  the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  the  in- 
sanity of  the  nation  itself  also.  Perhaps,  if  some  stroke  of  fortune 
were  to  rid  us  at  the  same  time  from  the  Mammoth  of  the  land 
as  well  as  the  Leviathan  of  the  ocean,  the  people  of  England  might 
lose  their  fears,  and  recover  their  sober  senses  again.  Tell  my 
old  friend.  Governor  Gerry,  that  I  gave  him  glory  for  the  rasping 
with  which  he  rubbed  down  his  herd  of  traitors.  Let  them  have 
justice,  and  protection  against  personal  violence,  but  no  favor. 
Powers  and  pre-eminences  conferred  on  them  are  daggers  put 
into  the  hands  of  assassins,  to  be  plunged  itito  our  own  bosoms  in 
the  moment  the  thrust  can  go  home  to  the  heart.  Moderation 
can  never  reclaim  them.  They  deem  it  timidity,  and  despise 
without  fearing  the  tameness  from  which  it  flows.  Backed  by 
England,  they  never  lose  the  hope  that  their  day  is  to  come,  when 
the  terrorism  of  their  earlier  power  is  to  be  merged  in  the  more 
gratifying  system  of  deportation  and  the  guillotine.  Being  now 
hors  de  combat  myself,  I  resign  to  others  these  cares.  A  long  at- 
tack of  rheumatism  has  greatly  enfeebled  me,  and  warns  me  that 
they  will  not  very  long  be  within  my  ken.  But  you  may  have  to 
meet  the  trial,  and  in  the  focus  of  its  fury.  God  send  you  a  safe 
deliverance,  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  afflictions,  personal  and  pub- 
lic, with  long  life,  long  health,  and  friends  as  sincerely  attached, 
as  yours  affectionately, 

Th  :  Je#7erson. 


LETTER    XCVllI. 


1# 


to  doctor  benjamin  rttsh. 

Poplar  Forest,  December  5,  1311. 

»^Dear  Sir,  # 

While  at  Monticello  I  am  so  much  engrossed  by  business  or 
society,  that  I  can  only  write  on  matters  of  strong  urgency.  Here 
I  have  leisure,  as  I  have  every  where  the  disposition,  to  think  of 
my  friends.  I  recur,  tlierefore,  to  the  subject  of  your  kind  letters 
relating  to  Mr.  Adams  and  myself,  which  a  late  occurrence  has 
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again  presented  to  me.  I  communicated  to  you  the  correspon- 
dence which  had  parted  Mrs.  Adams  and  myself,  in  proof  that  I 
could  not  give  friendship  in  exchange  for  such  sentiments  as  she 
had  recendy  taken  up  towards  myself,  and  avowed  and  maintained 
in  her  letters  to  me.  Nothing  but  a  total  renunciation  of  these 
could  admit  a  reconciliation,  and  that  could  be  cordial  only  in  pro- 
portion as  the  return  to  antient  opinions  was  believed  sincere.  In 
these  jaundiced  sentiments  of  hers  I  had  associated  Mr.  Adams, 
knowing  the  weight  which  her  opinions  had  with  him,  and  notwith- 
standing she  declared  in  her  letters  that  they  were  not  communi- 
cated to  him.  A  late  incident  has  satisfied  me  that  I  wronged 
him  as  well  as  her,  in  not  yielding  entire  confidence  to  this  assu- 
rance on  her  part.  Two  of  the  Mr.  ****,  my  neighbors  and 
friends,  took  a  tour  to  the  northward  during  the  last  summer. 
In  Boston  they  fell  into  company  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  by  his  in- 
vitation passed  a  day  with  him  at  Braintree.  He  spoke  out  to 
them  every  thing  which  came  uppermost,  and  as  it  occurred  to 
his  mind,  wiiliout  any  reserve ;  and  seemed  most  disposed  to  dwell 
on  those  things  which  happened  during  his  own  administration. 
He  spoke  of  his  masters,  as  he  called  his  Heads  of  departments,  as 
acting  above  his  control,  and  often  against  his  opinions.  Among 
many  other  topics,  he  adverted  to  the  unprincipled  licentiousness 
of  the  press  against  myself,  adding,  '  I  always  loved  Jefferson,  and 
still  love  him.' 

This  is  enough  for  me.  I  only  needed  this  knowledge  to  re- 
vive towards  him  all  the  affections  of  the  most  cordial  moments  of 
our  lives.  Changing  a  single  word  only  in  Dr.  Franklin's  charac- 
ter of  him,  I  knew  him  to  be  always  an  honest  man,  often  a  great 
one,  but  sometimes  incorrect  and  precipitate  in  his  judgments  t 
and  it  is  known  to  those  who  have  ever  heard  me  speak  of  Mr. 
Adams,  that  1  have  ever  done  him  justice  myself,  and  defended 
him  when  assailed  by  otliers,  with  the  single  exception  as  to  his 
poliucal  opinions.  But  with  a  man  possessing  so  many  other  esti- 
mable qualities,  why  should  we  be  dissocialised  by  mere  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  or  any  thing 
else.  His  opinions  are  as  honestly  formed  as  my  own.  Our  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of  a  difference  in 
our  organization  and  experience.  I  never  withdrew  from  the 
society  of  any  n:an  on  this  account,  although  many  have  done  it 
from  me ;  innch  less  should  I  do  it  from  one  with  whom  I  had 
gone  through,  with  hand  and  heart,  so  many  trying  scenes.  I 
wish,  therefore,  but  for  an  apposite  occasion  to  express  to  JVfr. 
Adams  my  unchanged  affections  for  him.  There  is  an  awkward- 
ness which  hangs  over  the  resuming  a  correspondence  so  long 
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diacontinued,  unless  something  could  arise  which  should  call  for  a 
letter,  rnme  and  chance  may  perhaps  generate  such  an  occa- 
sion, of  which  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  promptitude  to  avail  my- 
self. From  this  fusion  of  mutual  affections,  Mrs.  Adams  is  of 
course  separated.  It  will  only  be  necessary  that  I  never  name 
her*  In  your  letters  to  Mr.  Adams,  you  can,  perhaps,  suggest  my 
continued  cordiality  towards  him,  and  knowing  this,  should  an  oc- 
casion of  writing  first  present  itself  to  him,  he  will  perhaps  avail 
himself  of  it,  as  I  certainly  will,  should  it  first  occur  to  me.  No 
ground  for  jealousy  now  existing,  he  will  certainly  give  fair  play 
to  the  natural  warmth  of  his  heart.  Perhaps  I  may  open  the  way  in 
some  letter  to  my  old  friend  Gerry,  who  1  know  is  in  habits  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  him. 

I  have  thus,  my  friend,  laid  open  my  heart  to  you,  because  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  take  an  interest  in  healing  again  revolutionary 
auctions,  which  have  ceased  in  expression  only,  but  not  in  their 
existence.  God  ever  bless  you,  and  preserve  you  in  life  and 
health. 

Th:  Jkfferson. 


LETTER    XCIX. 


TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 


Monttcello,  January  21, 1812. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  you  before  hand  (for  they  are  not  yet  arrived)  for  the 
l^^imens  of  homespun  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  forward  me 
by  post.  I  doubt  not  their  excellence,  knowing  how  far  you  are 
mdvanced  in  these  things  in  your  quarter.  Here  we  do  little  in 
Che  fine  way,  but  in  coarse  and  middling  goods  a  great  deal. 
Every  family  in  tlie  country  is  a  manufactory  within  itself,  and  is 
very  generally  able  to  make  within  itself  all  the  stouter  and  mid- 
dling stuffs  for  its  own  clothing  and  household  use.  We  consider 
a  sheep  for  every  person  in  the  family  as  sufficient  to  clothe  it,  in 
addition  to  the  cotton,  hemfj  %nd  flax  which  we  raise  ourselves. 
For  fine  stuff  we  shall  depend  on  your  northern  manufactories. 
Of  these,  that  is  to  say,  of  company  establishments,  we  have  none. 
We  use  little  machinery.  The  spinning  jenny,  and  loom  with  the 
flying  shuttle,  can  be  managed  in  a  family ;  but  nothing  more  com- 
plicated.    The  economy  and  thriftiness  resulting  from  our  house- 
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hold  manufactures  arc  euch  that  they  will  never  again  be  laid 
aside ;  and  nothing  more  salutary  for  us  has  ever  happened  than 
the  British  obstructions  to  our  demands  for  their  manufactures. 
Restore  free  intercourse  when  they  will,  tlieir  commerce  with  us 
will  have  totally  changed  its  form,  and  the  articles  we  shall  in  fu- 
ture want  fron .  them  will  not  exceed  their  own  consumpuon  of 
our  produce. 

A  letter  from  you  calls  up  recollections  very  dear  to  my  mind. 
It  carries  me  back  to  the  times  when,  beset  witli  difHculties  and 
dangers,  we  were  fellow  laborers  in  the  same  cause,  struggling  for 
what  is  most  valuable  to  man,  his  right  of  self  government.  Labor- 
ing always  at  the  same  oar,  with  some  wave  ever  ahead  threaten- 
ing to  overwhelm  us,  and  yet  passing  harmless  under  our  bark, 
we  knew  not  how,  we  rode  through  the  storm  with  heart  and  hand, 
and  made  a  happy  port.  Still  we  did  not  expect  to  be  without 
rubs  and  difficulties ;  and  we  have  had  them.  First  the  detention 
of  the  western  posts :  then  the  coalition  of  Pilnitz,  outlawing  our 
commerce  with  France,  and  the  British  enforcement  of  the  out- 
lawry. In  your  day,  French  depredations:  in  mine,  English,  and  ^ 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees :  now,  the  English  orders  of  coun- 
cil, and  the  piracies  they  audiorise.  When  these  shall  be  over,  it 
will  be  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  or  something  else :  and 
so  we  have  gone  on,  and  so  we  shall  go  on,  puzzled  and  prosper- 
ing beyond  example  in  the  history  of  man.  And  I  do  believe 
we  shall  continue  to  growl,  to  muhiply  and  prosper  until  we  ex- 
hibit an  association,  powerful,  wise,  and  happy,  beyond  what  has 
yet  been  seen  by  men.  As  for  France  and  England,  with  all  their 
pre-eminence  in  science,  the  one  is  a  den  of  robbers,  and  the 
other  of  pirates.  And  if  science  produces  no  better  fruits  than 
tyranny,  murder,  rapine,  and  destitution  of  national  morality,  I 
would  rather  wish  our  country  to  be  ignorant,  honest  and  estima- 
ble, as  our  neighboring  savages  are.  But  whither  is  senile  garru- 
lity leading  me  ?  Into  politics,  of  which  I  have  taken  final  leave. 
I  think  litde  of  them,  and  say  less.  I  have  given  up  newspapers 
in  exchange  for  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  for  Newton  and  Euclid, 
and  1  find  myself  much  the  happier.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  look 
back  to  former  occurrences,  in  remembrance  of  our  old  friends 
and  fellov\  laborers,  who  have  fallen  before  us.  Of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  I  see  now  living  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  on  your  side  of  the  Potomac,  and,  on  this  side, 
myself  alone.  You  and  I  have  been  wonderfully  spared,  and 
myself  with  remarkable  health,  and  a  considerable  activity  of 
body  and  mind.  I  am  on  horseback  three  or  four  hours  of  every 
day ;  visit  three  or  four  times  a  year  a  possession  I  have  ninety 
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miles  distant,  performing  the  winter  journey  on  horseback.  I 
walk  little,  however,  a  single  mile  being  too  much  for  me ;  and  1 
live  in  the  midst  of  my  prand  children,  one  of  whom  has  lately 
promoted  me  to  be  a  grew  grandfather.  I  b  ive  heard  with  pl'3a- 
sure  that  you  also  retain  good  health,  and  a  greater  power  of  ex- 
ercise in  walking  than  I  do.  But  I  would  rather  have  heard  this 
from  yourself,  and  that,  writing  a  letter  like  mine,  full  of  egotisms, 
and  of  details  of  your  health,  your  habits,  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments, I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  that  in  the  race  of 
life,  you  do  not  keep,  in  its  physical  decline,  the  same  distance 
ahead  of  me,  which  you  have  done  in  political  honors  and  achieve- 
ments. No  circumstances  have  lessened  the  interest  I  feel  in 
these  particulars  respecting  yourself;  none  have  suspended  for 
one  moment  my  sincere  esteem  for  you,  and  I  now  salute  you 
with  uQchanged  ofFection,  and  respect. 

Th  :  Jefferson. 
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TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 
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Monticollo,  April  20, 18112. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  it  now  in  my  power  to  send  you  a  piece  of  homespun  in 
return  for  tliat  I  received  from  you.  Not  of  the  fine  texture,  or 
delicate  character  of  yours,  or,  to  drop  our  metaphor,  not  filled 
as  that  was  with  that  display  of  imagination  which  constitutes  ex- 
cellence in  Belles  Lettres,  but  a  mere  sober,  dry  and  formal  piece 
of  logic.  Oman  res  ipsa  negat.  Yet  you  may  have  enough  left 
of  your  old  taste  for  law  reading,  to  cast  an  eye  over  some  of  the 
questions  it  discusses.  At  any  rate,  accept  it  as  tlie  offering  of 
esteem  and  friendship. 

You  w?sh  to  know  something  of  the  Richmond  and  Wabash 

Krophets.  Of  Nimrod  Hews  I  never  before  heard.  Christopher 
lacpherson  I  have  known  for  twenty  years.  He  is  a  man  of 
color,  brought  up  as  a  book-keeper  by  a  merchant,  his  master,  and 
afterwards  enfranchised.  Ho  had  understanding  enough  to  post 
up  his  ledger  from  his  journal,  but  not  enough  to  bear  up  against 
hypochondriac  affections,  and  the  gloomy  forebodings  they  inspire. 
He  became  crazy,  foggy,  his  head  always  in  the  clouds,  and  rlia])- 
sodising  what  neither  himself  nor  any  one  else  could  understand. 
1  think  he  told  me  he  had  visited  you  personally  while  you  were 
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in  the  administration,  and  wrote  you  letters,  which  you  have  proba- 
bly forgotten  in  the  mass  of  the  correspondences  of  that  crazy 
class,  of  whose  complaints,  and  terrors,  and  mysticisms,  the  several 
Presidents  have  been  the  regular  depositories.  Macpherson  was 
too  honest  to  be  molested  by  any  body,  and  too  inoffensive  to  be  a 
subject  for  the  mad-house;  al'liougii,  I  believe,  we  are  told  in  the 
old  book,  that  *  every  man  that  is  mad,  and  maketh  himself  a  pro- 
phet, thou  shouldst  put  him  in  prison  and  in  the  stocks.' 

The  Wabash  prophet  is  a  very  different  character,  more  rogue 
than  fool,  it  to  be  a  rogue  is  not  the  greatest  of  all  follies.  He 
arose  to  notice  while  I  was  in  the  administration,  and  became,  of 
course,  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  for  me.  The  inquiry  was 
made  with  diligence.  His  declared  object  was  the  reformation  of 
his  red  brethren,  and  their  return  to  their  pristine  manner  of  liv-* 
ing.  He  pretended  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Great  Spirit ;  that  he  was  instructed  by  him  to  make  known  to  the 
Indians  ;  that  they  were  created  by  him  distinct  fro;n  the  whites, 
of  different  natures,  for  different  purposes,  and  placed  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  adapted  to  their  nature  and  destinies  ;  that 
they  must  return  from  all  the  ways  of  the  whites  to  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  their  forefathers ;  they  must  not  eat  the  flesh  of  hogs, 
of  bullocks,  of  sheep,  &ic.  the  deer  and  buffalo  liaving  been 
created  for  their  food ;  they  must  not  make  bread  of  wheat,  but 
of  Indian  corn ;  they  must  not  wear  linen  nor  woollen,  but  dress 
like  their  fathers  in  the  skins  and  fui's  of  animals  ;  they  must  not 
drink  ardent  spirits :  and  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  extended 
his  inhibitions  to  the  gun  and  gunpowder,  in  favor  of  the  bow 
and  arrow.  I  concluded  from  all  this  that  he  'vas  a  visionary,  en- 
veloped in  the  clouds  of  their  antiquities,  and  vainly  endeavoring 
to  lead  back  his  brethren  to  the  fancied  beatitudes  of  their  golden 
age.  I  thought  there  was  little  danger  of  his  making  many  pro- 
selytes from  the  habits  and  comforts  they  had  learned  from  the 
whites,  to  the  hardships  and  privations  of  savagism,  and  no  great 
harni  if  he  did.  We  let  him  go  on,  therefore,  unmolested.  But 
his  followers  increased  till  the  English  thought  him  worth  corrup- 
tion, and  found  him  corruptible.  I  suppose  his  views  were  then 
changed;  but  his  proceedings  in  consequence  of  them  were  after 
I  left  die  administration,  and  are,  therefore,  unknown  to  me  ;  nor 
have  I  ever  been  informed  what  were  the  particular  acts  on  his 
part,  which  produced  an  acuial  commencement  of  hostilities  on 
ours.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  his  subsequent  proceedings 
are  but  a  chapter  apart,  like  that  of  Henry  and  Lord  Liverpool, 
in  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

Of  this  mission  of  Henry,  your  son  had  got  wind  in  the  time 
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of  the  embargo,  and  communicated  it  to  me.  But  he  had  learned 
nothing  of  tlie  particular  agent,  although,  of  his  workings,  the  in- 
formatior:  he  had  obtained  appears  now  to  have  been  correct.  He 
stated  a  particular  which  Henry  has  not  distinctly  brought  forward, 
which  was,  that  the  eastern  States  werenottobe  required  to  make 
a  formal  act  of  separation  from  the  Union,  and  to  take  a  part 
in  the  war  against  it ;  a  measure  deemed  much  too  strong  for  their 
people :  but  to  declare  tliemsclves  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  they  were  to  have  peace  and  free  commerce, 
the  lure  most  likely  to  insure  popular  acquiescence.  Having  no 
indications  of  Henry  as  the  intermediate  in  tiiis  negotiation  of  the 
Essex  junto,  suspicions  fell  on  Pickering,  and  his  nephew  Williams 
in  London.  If  he  was  wronged  in  this,  the  ground  of  the  suspi- 
cion is  to  be  found  in  his  known  practices  and  avowed  opinions, 
as  that  of  his  acconii)lices  in  the  sameness  of  sentiment  and  of 
language  with  Henry,  and  subsequently  by  the  fluttering  of  tlie 
wounded  pigeons. 

Tliis  letter,  with  what  it  incloses,  has  given  you  enough,  I  pre- 
sume, of  law  and  the  prophets.  I  will  only  add  to  it,  thcrelore, 
the  homage  of  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Adams,  and  lo  yourself  die 
assurances  of  affectionate  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LKTTKU   CI 


TO   JAMEM    MAURY. 


Monticollo,April2ri,  181S. 

My  Dear  and  antient  Friend  and  Classmate, 

Often  has  my  heart  smote  me  for  delaying  acknowledgments  to 

Jrou,  receiving,  as  I  do,  such  frequent  proofs  of  your  kind  recol- 
ection  in  the  transmission  of  papery  to  me.  13nt  iiistead  of  act- 
ing on  the  good  old  maxim  of  not  putting  off  to  tomorrow  what 
we  can  do  to  day,  we  are  too  apt  to  reverse  it,  and  not  to  do  to 
day  what  we  can  put  off  to  tomorrow.  Hut  this  duty  can  be 
no  longer  put  off.  To  day  wo  are  at  peace;  tomorrow  war. 
The  curtain  of  separation  is  drawing  between  u«,  and  probably 
will  not  bo  withdrawn  till  one,  if  not  both  of  us,  will  be  at  rest 
witli  our  fathers.  Let  me  now  tiien,  while  1  may,  renew  to  you  the 
declarations  of  my  warm  attachment,  which  in  no  period  of  life 
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has  ever  been  weakened,  and  gectns  to  become  stronger  as  the 
remaining  objects  of  our  youthful  afTections  are  fewer. 

Our  two  countries  are  to  be  at  war,  but  not  you  and  I.  And 
why  should  our  two  countries  be  at  war,  when  by  peace  we  can 
be  so  much  more  useful  to  one  another.  Surely  the  world  will 
acquit  our  government  of  having  sought  it.  Never  before  has 
there  been  an  instance  of  a  nation's  bearing  so  much  as  we 
have  borne.  Two  items  alone  in  our  catalogue  of  wrongs  will 
forever  acquit  us  of  being  the  aggressors ;  tlie  impressment  of  our 
seamen,  and  the  excluding  us  from  the  ocean.  The  first  founda- 
tions of  the  social  compact  would  be  broken  up,  vvere  we  defini- 
tively to  refuse  to  its  members  the  protection  oi  their  persons  and 
property,  while  in  their  lawful  pursuits.  1  think  die  war  will  not 
be  sIk  rt,  because  the  object  of  England,  long  obvious,  is  to  claim 
the  ocean  as  her  domain,  and  to  exact  transit  duties  from  every 
vessel  traversing  it.  This  is  the  sum  ol  her  orders  of  council, 
which  were  only  a  step  in  this  bold  experiment,  never  m?ant  to 
be  retracted  if  it  could  be  permanently  maintained.  And  this 
object  must  continue  her  in  war  with  all  flie  world.  To  this  I  see 
no  termination,  until  her  exaggerated  efforts,  so  much  beyond  her 
natural  slrengdi  and  resources,  shall  have  exhausted  her  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  approach  of  this  crisis  is,  I  think,  visible  in  the  de- 
parture of  her  precious  metals,  and  depreciation  of  lier  paper 
medium.  We,  who  have  gone  through  Uiat  operation,  know  its 
symptoms,  its  course,  and  consequences.  In  England  they  will 
be  more  serious  than  elsewhere,  because  half  the  vv*,alth  of  her 
people  is  now  in  that  medium,  the  private  revenue  of  her  money 
holders,  or  rather  of  her  paper  holders,  being,  1  believe,  greater 
than  that  of  her  land  holders.  Such  a  proportion  of  j)roperiy, 
imaginary  and  baseless  as  it  is,  cannot  be  reduced  to  vapour,  but 
with  great  explosion.  She  will  rise  out  of  its  ruins,  however,  be- 
cause her  lands,  her  houses,  her  arts  will  remain,  and  the  greater 
part  of  her  men.  And  these  will  g've  her  again  that  place  among 
nations  which  is  proportioned  to  her  natural  means,  and  which  we 
all  wish  her  to  hold.  Wo  believe  that  the  just  standing  of  all  na- 
tions is  the  heahh  iind  security  of  all.  Wi»  consider  the  over- 
whelming power  of  England  on  the  ocean,  and  of  France  on  the 
land,  as  destructive  of  tlie  )>rosperity  and  liappiness  of  the  world, 
and  wish  both  to  be  reduced  only  to  the  necessity  of  observing 
moral  duties.  We  believe  no  more  in  Buonaparte'ji  fighting  mere- 
ly for  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  than  in  Great  Britain's  figbting  for 
the  liberties  of  mankind.  The  object  of  both  is  the  same,  to  draw 
to  themselves  the  power,  the  wealdi,  and  die  resources  of  other 
nations.     We  resist  die  enterprises  of  England  first,  because  they 
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first  come  vitally  home  to  us.  And  our  feelings  repel  ilje  'rjji-, .  f 
bearing  the  'ish  of  George  the  III.  for  fear  of  that  of  Bu'>anpMr  e 
a<  3ome  futiu-e  day.  When  the  wrongs  of  France  shrill  reac*^  u« 
with  equal  effect,  we  shall  resist  them  also.  But  one  at  h  time  is 
enough :  and  having  offered  a  choice  to  the  champions,  England 
first  lakes  up  the  gauntlet. 

The  English  newspapers  suppose  me  the  personal  enemy  of 
their  nation.  I  am  not  so.  I  am  an  enemy  to  its  injuries,  as  I 
am  to  those  of  France.  If  I  could  permit  myself  to  have  national 
partialities,  and  if  the  conduct  of  England  would  have  permitted 
them  to  be  directed  towards  her,  they  would  have  been  so.  I 
thought  that  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  I  discovered 
some  dispositions  towards  justice,  and  even  friendship  and  respect 
for  us,  and  began  to  pave  the  way  for  cherishing  these  dispositions, 
and  improving  them  into  ties  of  mutual  good  will.  But  we  had 
then  a  federal  minister  there,  whose  dispositions  to  believe  him- 
self, and  to  inspire  others  with  a  belief,  in  our  sincerity,  his  subse- 
quent conduct  has  brought  into  doubt ;  and  poor  Merry,  the  Eng- 
lish minister  here,  had  learned  nothing  of  diplomacy  but  its  sus- 
picions, without  head  enough  to  distinguisb  when  they  wore 
misplaced.  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr.  Fox  passed  away  tC'i;  f  )on 
to  avail  the  two  countries  of  their  dispositions.  Had  1  been  per- 
sonally hostile  to  England,  and  biassed  in  favor  of  either  the 
character  or  views  of  her  great  antagonist,  die  affair  of  ti)e  Chesa- 
peake put  war  into  my  hand.  I  had  only  to  open  it,  and  let  havoc 
loose.  But  if  ever  1  was  gratified  with  the  possession  of  power, 
and  of  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  entrusted  me  v»iih  it,  it 
was  on  that  occasion,  when  I  was  enabled  to  use  both  for  the  pre- 
vention of  war,  towards  which  the  lo;  rent  of  i)assion  here  was  di- 
rected almost  irresistibly,  and  v.wtui  not  another  person  in  the 
United  States,  less  suj-.porled  by  -  ..r.iority  and  favor,  could  have 
resisted  it.  And  now  that  a  definitive  adherence  to  her  impress- 
ments and  orders  of  council  renders  war  no  longer  avoidable,  my 
earnest  prayer  is,  that  our  government  may  enter  into  no  compact 
of  common  cause  with  the  other  belligerent,  but  keep  us  free  to 
make  a  separate  peace,  whenever  England  will  separately  give  us 
peace,  and  future  security.  But  Lord  Liverpool  is  our  witness, 
tliat  this  can  never  be  but  by  her  removal  from  our  neighborhood. 

I  have  thus,  for  a  moment,  taken  a  range  into  the  field  of  poli- 
tics, to  possess  you  with  the  view  we  take  of  things  here.  But  in 
the  scenes  which  are  to  ensue,  I  am  to  be  but  a  spectator. '  1 
have  withdrawn  myself  from  all  political  intermeddlings,  to  indulge 
the  evening  of  my  \\%  with  what  have  been  the  passions  of  every 
portion  of  it,  book.,  science,  my  farius,  my  family  and  friends. 
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To  :*^ese  every  hour  of  the  day  is  now  devoted.  1  retc'n  a  good 
activity  of  mind,  not  quite  as  much  of  body,  b»!t  ';.)in >ji*rupted 
healtii.  Still  the  hand  o;  age  is  upoti  me.  AH  my  old  frNivls 
arc  nearly  gone.  Of  ihose  in  my  neighborhood,  Mr.  Divers  and 
Mr.  Lindsay  alone  remain.  If  you  could  make  it  a  partie  quarree, 
it  would  be  a  comfort  indeed.  We  would  beguile  our  lingering 
hours  with  talking  over  our  youthful  exploits,  our  hunts  en  Peter's 
mountain,  with  a  long  train  of  et  cetera^  in  addition,  and  feel,  by 
recollection  at  least,  a  momentary  flash  of  youth.  Reviewing  the 
course  of  a  long  and  suflicienily  successful  life,  I  find  in  no  portion 
of  it  happier  moments  than  those  were.  I  think  the  old  hulk  in 
which  you  are,  is  near  her  wreck,  and  that  like  a  prudent  rat, 
you  should  escape  in  time.  However,  here,  there,  and  every 
where,  in  peace  or  in  war,  you  will  have  my  sincere  afl!ections, 
and  prayers  fur  your  life,  health  and  happiness. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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,0,  TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 

4  ,  Monticcllo,  May  30,  18ia. 

Dear  Sir, 

Another  communication  is  inclosed,  and  the  letter  of  the  appli- 
cant is  the  only  information  I  have  of  his  qualifications.  1  barely 
remember  such  a  person  as  lie  secretary  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
messenger  to  the  Senate  while  1  was  of  that  body.  It  enlarges 
the  s|)here  of  choice  by  adding  to  it  a  strong  federalist.  The  tri- 
angular war  must  be  the  idea  of  the  Anglomen  and  malcontents, 
in  other  words,  the  federalists  and  quids.  Yet  it  would  recoiicile 
neither.  It  would  only  change  the  topic  of  abuse  with  the  former, 
and  not  cure  the  mental  disease  of  tlie  latter.  It  would  prevent 
our  eastern  capitalists  and  seamen  from  emj)Ioyment  in  privateer- 
ing, take  away  the  only  chance  of  conciliating  them,  and  keep 
them  at  home,  idle,  to  swell  the  discontents  j  it  would  completely 
disarm  us  of  the  most  powerful  weajX)n  we  can  employ  against 
Great  Britain,  by  shutting  every  port  to  our  prizes,  and  yet  would 
not  add  a  single  vessel  to  their  number  ;  it  would  shut  every  mar- 
ket to  our  agricultural  productions,  and  engender  impatience  and 
discontent  with  that  class  which,  in  fact,  composes  the  nation ;  it 
would  insulate  us  in  general  negotiations  for  peace,  making  all  the 
parties  our  opposers,  and  very  iiidifTerent  about  peace  wilii  us,  if 
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they  have  it  with  the  rest  of  tlie  world ;  and  would  exhibit  a  sole- 
cism worthy  of  Don  Quixotte  only,  tliat  of  a  choice  to  fight  two 
enemies  at  a  time,  rather  than  to  take  them  by  succession.  And 
the  only  motive  for  all  this  is  a  sublimated  impartiality,  at  which 
the  world  will  laugh,  and  oui-  own  people  will  turn  upon  us  in  mass 
as  soon  as  it  is  explained  to  them,  as  it  will  be  by  the  very  persons 
who  are  now  laying  that  snare.  These  are  the  hasty  views  of  one 
who  rarely  thinks  on  these  subjects.  Your  own  will  be  better, 
and  I  prrxy  to  tiiem  every  success,  and  lo  yourself  every  felicity. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    cm. 


TO    ELBRIDGE    GERRY. 


k  ^  '  Monticollo,  Juno  11,  1812. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  has  given  mc  great  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  from  you.  It 
seems  as  if,  our  antient  frinnds  dying  off,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
affections  of  the  heart  survives  undiminished  to  the  few  who  re- 
main. \  think  our  .icquaintance  commenced  in  17G4,  both  then 
just  of  age.  Wh  happened  to  take  lodgings  in  the  same  house  in 
New  Y:)rk.  Our  next  meeting  was  in  the  Congress  of  1775,  and 
at  various  j  nes  afterwards  in  the  exercise  of  that  and  other  public 
functions,  ui;til  your  mission  to  Europe.  Since  we  have  ceased 
to  meet,  wc  have  still  tliought  and  acted  together,  '  et  idem  velle, 
atque  idem  nolle,  ea  demum  amicitia  est.^  Of  this  harmony  of 
principle,  the  ))apers  you  inclosed  me  are  proof  sufficient.  I  do 
not  condole  vvidi  you  on  your  release  from  your  government.  Tiic 
vote  of  yo'ir  opponents  is  the  most  honorable  mark  by  which  the 
soundness  of  your  conduct  could  be  stamped.  I  claim  the  same 
honorable  te.iimonial.  There  was  but  a  single  act  of  my  whole 
administraaon  of  which  that  party  approved.  That  was  the  pro- 
clairuiiion  o»  <he  attack  of  the  Chesapeake.  And  when  I  found 
they  KpprovcHi  of  it,  I  confess  I  began  strongly  to  apprehend  1  had 
done  vvroii^g,  ain;  lo  exclaim  with  tlie  Psalmist,  '  Lord,  what  have 
I  done  that  •liO  wicked  should  praise  me  !* 

Wiiat,  then,  does  this  English  faction  with  you  mean  ?  Their 
newspapers  say  rebellion,  and  that  they  will  not  remain  united 
with  us  unlc.;3  we  will  permit  them  to  govern  the  majority.  If 
iius  be  their  purpose,  their  anti-republican  spirit,  it  ought  to  be  met 
cit  once.     But  a  government  like  curs  chould  be  slow  in  believing 
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this,  should  put  forth  its  vrho\e  might  when  necessary  to  suppress 
it,  and  promptly  return  to  the  paths  of  reconciliation.  The  extent 
of  our  country  secures  it,  I  hope,  from  the  vindictive  passions  of 
the  petnr  incorporations  of  Greece.  I  rather  suspect  that  the 
principal  office  of  the  other  seventeen  States  will  be  to  moderate 
and  restrain  the  local  excitement  of  our  friends  with  you,  when 
they  (with  the  aid  of  their  b-'^thren  of  the  other  States,  if  they 
need  it)  shall  have  brought  t'.ie  rebellious  to  their  feet.  They 
count  on  British  aid.  But  what  can  that  avail  them  by  land  ? 
They  would  separate  from  their  friends,  who  alone  furnish  em- 
ployment for  their  navigation,  to  unite  with  their  only  rival  for  that 
employment.  When  interdicted  the  harbors  of  their  quondam 
bretlu'en,  they  will  go,  I  suppose,  to  ask  a  share  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  their  rivals,  and  a  dispensation  with  their  navigation  act. 
They  thinlc  they  will  be  happier  in  an  association  under  the  rulers 
of  Ireland,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  than  in  an  independent  go- 
vernment, where  they  are  obliged  lo  put  up  with  their  proportional 
share  only  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs.  But  1  trust  that  such 
perverseness  will  not  be  that  of  the  honest  and  well  meaning  mass 
of  the  federalists  of  Massachusetts ;  and  that  when  the  questions 
of  separation  and  rebellion  shall  be  nakedly  proposed  to  them,  the 
Gores  and  the  Pickerings  will  find  their  levees  crowded  with  silk 
stocking  gentry,  but  no  yeomanry ;  an  army  of  officers  without  sol- 
diers. I  hope,  then,  all  will  still  end  well :  the  Anglomen  will 
consent  to  make  peace  with  their  bread  and  butter,  and  you  and 
I  shall  sink  to  rest,  without  having  been  actors  or  spectators  in  an- 
other civil  war. 

How  many  children  have  you?  You  beat  me,  I  expect,  in  that 
count ;  but  I  you  in  diat  of  our  grand-children.  We  have  not 
timed  these  things  well  logetlier,  or  wo  might  have  begun  a  re-al- 
liance between  Massachusetts  and  the  Old  Dominion,  faithful  com- 
panions in  tlie  wav  of  Independence,  peculiarly  tallied  in  interests, 
by  each  wanting  exactly  what  the  other  has  to  spare ;  and  es- 
tranged to  each  other,  in  latter  times,  only  by  tlio  practices  of  a 
third  nation,  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Let  us  live  only  to  see 
this  reunion,  and  I  will  say  with  old  Simeon,  *  Lord,  now  lettest 
diou  diy  servant  depart  in  peice,  for  mine  eves  have  seen  thy 
salvation.'  In  that  peace  may  you  long  remam,  m)  friend,  and 
depart  only  in  the  fulness  of  years,  all  passed  in  health  and  pros- 
perity.    God  bless  you. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

P.  S.  June  13.    I  did  not  condole  with  you  on  the  reprobation 
of  your  opj)onents,  because  it  proved  your  orlhodoxy.     Yester- 
voL.  IV.  23 
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day's  post  brought  me  the  resolution  of  the  republicans  of  Congress, 
to  propose  you  as  Vice  President.  On  this  I  sincerely  congratu- 
late you.  It  b  a  stamp  of  double  proof.  It  is  a  notification  to  the 
factionaries  that  their  nay  is  the  yea  of  truth,  and  its  best  test. 
We  shall  be  almost  within  striking  distance  of  each  other.  Who 
knows  but  you  may  fill  up  some  short  recess  of  Congress  with  a 
visit  to  Moiiticello,  where  a  numerous  family  will  hail  you  with  a 
hearty  cou.Ury  welcome.  T.  J. 


LETTER  CIV. 


TO  JUDGE   TYLER. 


Dear  Sir, 
«        *        « 


MonlicoUo,  June  l7,  1812.    i 


On  the  other  subject  of  your  letter,  the  application  of  the  com- 
mon law  to  our  present  situation,  I  deride  with  you  the  ordinary 
doctrine,  that  we  brought  with  us  from  England  the  common  law 
rights.  This  narrow  notion  was  a  favorite  in  the  first  moment  of 
rallying  to  our  rights  against  Great  Britain.  But  it  was  that  of 
men,  who  felt  their  rights  before  they  had  thought  of  their  expla- 
nation. The  truth  is,  that  we  brought  wiili  us  the  rtgfUs  of  men; 
of  expatriated  men.  On  our  arrival  here,  the  question  would  at 
once  arise,  by  what  law  will  we  govern  ourselves?  The  resolution 
seem :  to  have  been,  by  that  system  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
to  be  "^Uered  by  ourselves  occasionally,  and  adapted  to  our  new 
situation.  The  proofs  of  this  resolution  are  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  the  oaths  of  the  judges,  1.  Hening's  Stat.  1G9.  187  ;  of 
the  Governor,  ib.  504 ;  in  the  act  for  a  provisional  government,  ib. 
372;  in  the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  l()Cl--2;  the  uniform  cur- 
rent of  opinions  and  decisions ;  and  in  the  general  recognition 
of  all  our  statutes,  framed  on  tliat  basis.  But  the  state  of  the 
English  law  at  the  date  of  our  emigration,  constituted  the  system 
adopted  here.  We  may  doubt,  therefore,  the  propriety  of  quoting 
in  our  courts  English  authorities  subsequent  to  that  adoption ;  still 
more,  the  admission  of  authorities  posterior  to  the'  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  rather  to  the  accession  of  that  King,  whose 
reign,  ab  initio^  was  that  very  tissue  of  wrongs  which  rendered  the 
Declaration  at  length  necessary.  The  reason  for  it  had  inception 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  This 
relation  to  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  would  add  the  advantage  of 
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getting  us  rid  of  all  Mansfield's  innovations,  or  civilisations  of  the 
common  law.     For  however  I  admit  the  superiorly  of  the  civil, 
over  the  common  law  code,  as  a  system  of  perfect  justice,  yet  an 
incorporation  of  the  two  would  be  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image 
of  metab  and  clay,  a  thing  without  cohesion  of  parts.     The  only 
natural  improvement  of  the  common  law,  is  through  its  homoge- 
neous ally,  the  chanceir,  in  which  new  principles  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, concocted,  and  cfigested.    But  when,  by  repeated  decisions 
and  modifications,  they  are  rendered  pure  and  certain,  they  should 
be  transferred  by  statute  to  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  placed 
within  the  pale  of  juries.     The  exclusion  from  the  courts  of  the 
malign  influence  of  all  authorities  after  the  Georgium  sidus  be- 
came ascendant,  would  uncanonise  Blackstone,  whose  book,  al- 
though the  most  elegant  and  best  digested  of  our  law  catalogue, 
has  been  perverted  more  than  all  others,  to  the  degeneracy  of  legal 
science.     A  student  finds  there  a  smattering  of  every  tiling,  and 
his  indolence  easily  persuades  him,  that  if  he  understands  that 
book,  he  is  master  of  the  whole  body  of  the  law.     The  distinc- 
tion between  these,  and  those  who  have  drawn  their  stores  from 
the  deep  and  rich  mines  of  Coke  Littleton,  seems  well  under- 
stood even  by  the  unlettered  common  people,  who  apply  the  ap- 
{)ellation  of  JBlackstonn  lawyers  to  tliese  ephemeral  insects  of  the 
aw. 

Whether  we  should  undertake  to  reduce  the  common  law,  our 
own,  and  so  much  of  the  English  statutes  as  we  have  adopted,  to 
a  text,  is  a  question  of  transcendant  difficulty.  It  was  discussed 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  revised  code,  in  1776, 
and  decided  in  the  negative,  by  the  opinions  of  Wythe,  Mason, 
and  myself,  against  Pendleton  and  Thomas  Lee.  Pendleton  pro- 
posed to  take  Blackstone  for  that  text,  only  purging  him  of  what 
was  inapplicable,  or  unsuitable  to  us.  In  that  case,  tlie  meaning 
of  every  word  of  Blackstone  would  have  become  a  source  of 
litigation,  until  it  had  been  settled  by  repeated  legal  decisions. 
And  to  come  at  that  meaning,  we  should  have  had  produced,  on 
all  occasions,  that  very  pile  of  authorities  from  which  it  would  be 
said  he  drew  his  conclusion,  and  which,  of  course,  would  explain 
it,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  couched.  Thus  we  should  have 
retained  tlie  same  chaos  of  law-lore  from  which  we  wished  to  be 
emancipated,  added  to  the  evils  of  the  uncertainly  which  a  new 
text  and  new  phrases  would  have  generated.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  old  statutes,  and  commentaries  on  tliem, 
in  Coke's  second  institute ;  but  more  remarkably,  in  the  institute  of 
Justinian,  and  the  vast  masses,  explanatory  or  supplementary  of  that, 
which  fill  the  libraries  of  the  civilians.     We  were  deterred  from 
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the  attempt  by  these  considerations,  added  to  which,  the  bustle 
of  the  times  did  not  admit  leisure  for  such  an  undertaking. 

Your  request  of  my  opinion  on  this  subject  has  given  you  the 
trouWe  of  these  observations.  If  your  firmer  mind  in  encounter- 
ing difficulties,  would  have  added  your  vote  to  the  minority  of  the 
committee,  you  would  have  had  on  your  side  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  age,  and,  like  him,  have  detracted  nolliitig  from  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect  which  I  bore  to  him,  and  ten- 
der with  sincerity  the  assurance  of  to  yourself. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    CV. 


TO  COLONEL  WILLIAM  DUANE. 


Monliccllo,  October  1, 1812. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  September  tlie  20th  hns  been  duly  received,  and 
I  cannot  but  be  gratified  by  the  assurance  it  expresses,  that  my  aid 
in  the  councils  of  our  government  would  increase  the  public  confi- 
dence in  them ;  because  it  admits  an  inference  that  they  have  ap- 
proved of  the  course  pursued,  when  I  heretofore  bore  a  part  in  those 
councils.  1  profess,  too,  so  much  of  the  Roman  principle,  as  to 
deem  it  honorable  for  the  general  of  yesterday  lu  act  as  a  corpo- 
ral to  day,  if  his  services  can  be  useful  to  his  country ;  holding  that 
to  be  false  pride,  which  postpones  the  public  good  to  any  private 
or  personal  considerations.  But  I  am  past  service.  The  hand 
of  age  is  upon  me.  The  decay  of  bodily  faculties  apprises  me 
that  those  of  tlie  mind  cannot  be  unimpaired,  had  1  not  still  belter 
proofs.  Evf  r>  year  counts  by  increased  debility,  and  departing 
faculties  keep  the  score.  The  last  year  it  was  the  sight,  tliis  it  is 
the  hearing,  the  next  something  else  will  be  going,  until  all  is  gone. 
Of  all  this  I  was  sensible  before  I  left  Washington,  and  probably 
my  fellow  laborers  saw  it  before  I  did.  The  decay  of  memoiy 
was  obvious:  it  is  now  become  distressing.  But  the  mind  too,  is 
weakened.  When  I  was  young,  mathematics  was  the  passion  of 
my  life.  The  same  passion  has  returned  upon  me,  but  with  une- 
qual powers.  Processes  which  I  then  read  off  with  the  facility  of 
common  discourse,  now  cost  me  labor,  and  time,  and  slow  investi- 
gation. When  1  offered  this,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  reasons  de- 
ciding my  retirement  from  office,  it  was  offered  in  sincerity  and 
a  consciousness  of  its  truth.     And  I  tliink  it  a  great  blessing  that 
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I  retain  understanding  enough  to  be  sensible  how  much  of  it  I 
have  lost,  and  to  avoid  exposing  myself  as  a  spectacle  for  the  pity 
of  ray  friends;  that  1  have  surmounted  the  difficult  i)oint  of  know- 
ing whf  n  to  retire.  As  a  compensation  for  faculties  departed, 
nature  gives  me  good  health,  and  a  perfect  resignation  to  the  laws 
of  decay  which  she  has  prescribed  to  all  the  forms  and  combina- 
tions of  matter. 

The  detestable  treason  of  Hull  has,  indeed,  excited  a  deep  anx- 
iety in  all  breasts.  The  depression  was  in  the  first  moment 
gloomy  and  portentous.  But  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a  revived 
animation,  and  a  determination  to  meet  the  occurrence  with  in- 
creased efforts ;  and  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  vigorous 
minds  and  bodies  of  our  countrymen,  as  to  be  fearless  as  to  the  final 
The  treachery  of  Hull,  like  that  of  Arnold,  cannot  be 
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matter  of  blame  on  our  government.  His  character,  as  an  officer 
of  skill  and  bravery,  was  established  on  the  trials  of  the  last  war, 
and  no  previous  act  of  his  life  had  led  to  doubt  his  fidelity.  Whe- 
ther the  Head  of  the  war  department  is  equal  to  his  charge,  I  am 
not  qualified  to  decide.  I  knew  him  only  as  a  pleasant,  genUe- 
raanly  man  in  society  ;  and  the  indecision  of  his  character  raUier 
added  to  the  amenity  of  his  conversation.  But  when  translated 
from  die  colloquial  circle  to  die  great  stage  of  national  concerns, 
and  the  direction  of  the  extensive  operations  of  war,  whether  he 
has  been  able  to  seize  at  one  glance  the  long  line  of  defenceless 
border  presented  by  our  enemy,  the  masses  of  sti'ength  which  we 
hold  on  different  points  of  it,  the  facility  this  gave  us  of  attacking 
him,  on  the  same  day,  on  all  his  points,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
lakes  to  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec,  and  the  perfect  indifference 
with  vliich  this  last  place,  impregnable  as  it  is,  might  be  left  in 
die  hands  of  tlie  enemy  to  fall  of  itself;  whether,  I  say,  he  could 
see  and  prepare  vigorously  for  all  this,  or  merely  wrapped  him- 
self in  the  cloak  of  cold  defence,  I  am  uninformed.  I  clearly 
think  with  you  on  the  competence  of  Monroe  to  embrace  great 
views  of  action.  The  decision  of  his  character,  his  enterprise, 
firmness,  industry,  and  unceasing  vigilance,  would,  I  believe,  se- 
cure, as  I  am  sure  they  would  merit,  the  public  confidence,  and  give 
us  all  the  success  which  our  means  can  accomplish.  If  our  ope- 
rations have  suffered  or  languishe  ,  from  any  want  of  energy  in 
the  present  head  which  directs  them,  I  have  so  much  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  conscientious  integrity  of  Mr.  Madison,  as  to  be 
saUsfied,  that  however  torturing  to  his  feelings,  he  will  fulfil  his 
duty  to  the  public  and  to  his  own  reputation,  by  making  the  neces- 
sary change.  Perhaps  he  may  be  preparing  it  while  we  are  talk- 
ing about  it :  for  of  all  diesc  Uiings  I  am  uninformed.    1  fear  that 
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Hull's  surrender  has  been  more  than  the  mere  loss  of  a  year  to 
us.  Besides  bringing  on  us  the  whole  mass  of  savage  nations, 
whom  fear  and  not  suSection  had  kept  in  quiet,  diere  is  danger 
that  in  giving  time  to  an  enemy  who  can  send  reinforcements  of 
regulars  faster  than  we  can  raise  them,  they  may  strengthen  Ca- 
nada and  Halifax  beyond  the  assailment  of  our  lax  and  divided 
powers.  Perhaps,  however,  the  pauiotic  eflbrts  from  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  by  recalling  the  British  force  to  its  upper  posts,  may 
yet  give  time  to  Dearborne  to  stirike  a  blow  below.  Effectual 
possession  of  the  river  from  Montreal  to  the  Chaudiere,  which  is 
practicable,  would  give  us  the  upper  country  at  our  leisure,  and 
close  forever  the  scenes  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 

But  these  things  are  for  others  to  plan  and  achieve.  The  only 
succour  from  the  old,  must  lie  in  their  prayers.  These  I  o^r  up 
with  sincere  devotion  ;  and  in  my  concern  for  the  great  public,  T 
do  not  overlook  my  friends,  but  supplicate  for  them,  as  I  do  for 
yourself,  a  long  course  of  freedom,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   CVI. 


TO   MR.    BIELISH. 


Monticello,  January  13, 1813. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  duly  your  favor  of  December  the  15th,  and  with  it 
the  copies  of  your  map  arid  travels,  for  which  be  pleased  to  accept 
my  thanks.  The  book  I  have  read  with  extrieme  satisfaction  imd 
information.  As  to  the  western  States,  particularly,  it  has  greatly 
edified  me ;  for  of  the  actual  condition  of  that  interesting  portion 
of  our  country,  I  had  not  an  adequate  idea.  I  fee)  myself  now 
as  familiar  with  it  as  with  the  condition  of  the  maritime  States.  I 
had  no  conception  that  manufactures  had  made  such  progress  there, 
and  particulariy  of  the  number  of  carding  and  spinning  machines 
dispersed  through  the  whole  country.  We  are  but  beginning  here 
to  have  them  in  our  private  families.  Small  spinning  jennies  of 
from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  spindles,  will  soon,  however,  make 
their  way  into  the  humblest  cottages,  as  well  as  the  richost  houses; 
atrd  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  coarse  and  middling 
clothing  for  our  families,  will  for  ever  hereafter  continue  to  be 
made  within  ourselves.  I  have  hitherto  myself  depended  entirely 
on  foreign  manufactures:  but  I  have  now  thirty-five  ipindles 
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agobg,  a  hand  carding  inacbiiie»aDd  looms  with  the  flytiig  shutde* 
for  the  supply  of  my  own  farms,  which  will  never  be  relmquidbed 
in  my  time.  The  continuance  of  the  war  will  fix  the  habit  gene« 
rally,  and  out  c^  the  evils  of  impressment  and  of  the  orders  of 
council,  a  great  blessing  for  us  will  grow.  I  have  not  formerly 
been  an  advocate  for  great  manufactories.  .  I  doubted  whethee^ 
our  labor,  employed  in  agricidture,  and  aided  by  the  spontaneous 
energies  of  the  earth,  would  not  procure  us  more  than  we  could 
make  ourselves  of  other  necessaries.  But  other  condderations 
entering  into  the  question,  have  settled  my  doubts. 

The  candor  with  which  you  have  viewed  the  manners  and  con- 
didon  of  our  citizens,  is  so  unlike  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the 
French  and  English  travellers  preceding  you,  who,  considering 
each  the  manners  and  habits  of  their  own  people  as  the  only  or* 
thodox,  have  viewed  every  thing  differing  from  that  test  as  boor- 
ish and  barbarous,  that  your  work  will  be  read  here  extensively, 
and  operate  great  good. 

Amidst  this  mass  of  approbation  which  is  given  to  every  other 
part  of  the  work,  there  is  a  single  sentiment  which  I  cannot  help  wish- 
ing to  bring  to  what  I  think  the  correct  one ;  and,  on  a  point  so  inte- 
resting, I  value  your  opinion  too  highly  not  to  ambiUon  its  concur- 
rence with  my  own.  Stating  in  volume  one,  page  sixty-three, 
the  principle  of  diflference  between  the  two  ^reat  political  parties 
here,  you  conclude  it  to  be, '  whether  the  controlling  pow^r  shall 
be  vested  in  this  or  that  set  of  men.'  That  each  party  endeavors 
to  get  into  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  to  exclude 
the  other  from  power,  is  true,  nnd  may  be  stated  as  a  motive  of 
actron :  but  this  is  only  secondary ;  the  primary  motive  being  a 
real  and  radical  difference  of  political  principle.  I  sincerely  wish 
our  di^rences  were  but  personally  who  should  govern,  and  that 
the  principles  of  our  constitution  were  those  of  both  parUes. .  Un^ 
fortunately,  it  is  otherwise ;  and  the  question  of  preference  between 
monarchy  and  republicanism,  which  has  so  long  divided  mankind 
elsewhere,  threatens  a  permanent  divisHon  here. 

Among  that  section  of  our  citizens  called  federalists,  there  are 
three  shades  of  opinion.  Distinguishing  between  the  lecden^s  and 
people  who  compose  it,  the  leaders  consider  the  English  constitu- 
tion es  a  model  of  perfection,  some,  with  a  correction  of  its  vices> 
others,  with  all  its  corruptions  and  abuses.  This  last  was  Alexan-<> 
der  Hamilton's  opinion,  which  others,  as  well  as  myself,  have  often 
heard  him  declare,  and  that  a  correction  of  what  are  called  its 
vices,  would  render  the  English  an  impracticable  government. 
This  government  they  wished  to  have  established  here,  and  only 
accepted  and  held  fast,  at  first,  to  the  present  constitution,  as  a 
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stepping  stoae  to  the  final  establishment  of  their  favorite  modelr 
This  parQr  has  therefore  always  clung,  to  England,  as  their  proto- 
type, and  great  auxiliary  in  promoting,  and  effecting  this  change. 
A  weighty  minority,  however,  of  these  leaders^  considering  the 
voluntary  conversion  of  our  government  into  a  monarchy  as  too 
distant,  if  not  dei^erate,  wish  to  break  off  from  our  Union  its  eas- 
tern fragment,  as  being,  in  truth,  the  hot  bed  of  American  monarch- 
ism,  with  a  view  to  a  commencement  of  their  favorite  government, 
from  whence  the  other  States  may  gangrene  by  degrees,  and  the 
whole  be  thus  brought  finally  to  the  desired  point.  For  Massa- 
chusetts, the  prime  mover  in  this  enterprise,  is  the  last  State  in 
the  Union  to  mean  a.  final  separation,  as  being  of  all  the  most  de- 
pendant on  the  others.  Not  raising  bread  for  the  sustenance  of 
her  own  inhabitants,  not  having  a  stick  of  timber  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels,  her  principal  occupation,  nor  an  article  to  export 
in  them,  where  would  she  be,  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the 
other  States,  and  thrown  into  dependence  on  England,  her  direct 
and  natural,  but  now  insidious,  rival  ?  At  the  head  of  this  mino- 
rity is  what  is  called  the  Essex  Junto  of  Massachusetts.  But 
the  majority  of  these  leaders  do  not  aim  at  separation.  In  this, 
they  adhere  to  the  known  principle  of  General  Hamilton,  never, 
under  any  views,  to  break  the  Union.  Anglomany,  monarchy, 
and  separation,  then,  are  the  principles- of  the  Essex  federalists; 
Anglomany  and  monarchy,  those  of  the  Hamiltonians,  and  An- 
glomany alone,  that  of  the  portion  among  the  people  who  call 
themselves  federalists.  These  last  are  as  good  republicans  as  the 
brethren  whom  they  oppose,  and  differ  from  them  only  in  the  devo- 
tion to  England  and  hatred  of  France,  which  they  have  imbibed  from 
their  leaders.  The  moment  that  these  leaders  should  avowedly 
propose  a  separation  of  the  Union,  or  the  establishment  of  regal 
government,  their  popular  adherents  would  quit  them  to  a  man, 
and  join  the  republican  standard ;  and  the  partisans  of  this  change, 
even  in  Massachusetts,  would  thus  find  themselves  an  army  of  offi- 
cers without  a  soldier. 

The  party  called  republican  is  steadily  for  the  support  of  the 
present  constitution.  They  obtaineo,  at  its  commencement,  all 
tlie  amendments  to  it  they  desired.  These  reconciled  them  to  it 
perfectly,  and  if  they  have  any  ulterior  view,  it  is  only,  perhaps,  to 
popularise  it  further,  by  shortening  the  Senatorial  term,  and  devi- 
sing a  process  for  the  responsibility  of  judges,  more  practicable 
than  that  of  impeachment.  They  esteem  the  people  of  England 
and  France  equally,  and  equally  detest  the  governing  powers  of 
both. 

This  I  verily  believe,  after  an  intimacy  of  forty  years  with  tlie 
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public  councils  aria  characters,  is  a  true  statement  of  the  grcMinds 
on  which  they  are  at  present  divided,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  an 
aratwtion  for  power.  An  honest  man  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  power  over  his  fellow  citizens.  And  considermg  as 
the  only  offices  of  power  those  conferred  by  the  people  directly, 
that  is  to  say,  the  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral and  State  governments,  the  common  refusal  of  tliese,  and 
multiplied  resignations,  are  proofs  sufficient  that  power  is  not  al- 
luring to  pure  minds,  and  is  not,  with  them,  the  primary  principle 
of  contest.  This  is  my  belief  of  it ;  it  is  that  on  which  I  have 
acted ;  and  had  it  been  a  mere  contest  who  should  be  permitted 
to  administer  the  government  according  to  its  genuine  republican 
principles,  there  has  never  been  a  moment  of  my  life,  in  which  I 
should  have  relinquished  for  it  the  enjoyments  of  my  fan  iily,  my 
farm,  my  friends  and  books. 

You  expected  to  discover  the  difFerence  of  bur  party  principles 
in  General  Washington's  valedictory,  and  my  inaugural  address. 
Not  at  all.  General  Washington  did  not  harbor  one  principle  of 
federalism.  He  was  neither  an  Angloman,  a  monarchist,  nor  a 
separaJst.  He  sincerely  wished  the  people  to  have  as  much  self- 
government  as  they  were  competent  to  exercise  themselves.  The 
only  point  in  which  he  and  I  ever  differed  in  opinion,  was,  that  I 
had  more  confidence  than  he  had  in  the  natural  integrity  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  people,  and  in  the  safety  and  extent  to  which  they 
might  trust  themselves  with. a  control  over  their  government.  He 
has  asseverated  to  me  a  thousand  times  his  determination  that  the 
existing  government  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  in  support  of 
it  he  would  spend  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  He  did  diis  the 
more  repeatedly,  because  he  knew  General  Hamilton's  political 
bias,  aud  my  apprehensions  from  it.  It  is  a  mere  calumny,  there- 
fore, in  the  tuonarchists,  to  associate  General  Washington  with  theur 
principles.  But  that  may  have  happened  in  this  case  which  has 
been  often  SL?n  in  ordinary  cases,  that,  by  often  repeating  an  un- 
truth, men  come  to  believe  it  themselves.  It  is  a  mere  artifice  in 
this  party,  to  bolster  themselves  up  on  the  revered  name  of  that 
first  of  our  worthies.  If  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than 
was  necessary,  it  proves  the  estimation  in  which  1  hold  your  ulti- 
mate opinions,  and  my  desire  of  placing  the  subject  triDy  before 
them.  In  so  doing,  I  am  certain  I  risk  no  use  of  the  communica- 
tion which  may  draw  me  into  contention  before  the  public.  Tran- 
quillity is  the  summum  bonum  of  a  Septagenaire. 

To  return  to  the  merits  of  your  work ;  I  consider  it  as  so  lively 
a  picture  of  the  real  state  of  our  country,  that  if  I  can  possibly 
obtain  opportunities  of  conveyance,  I  propose  to  send  a  copy  to  a 
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friend  in  France,  and  another  to  one  in  Italy,  who,  I  know,  will 
translate  and  circulate  it  as  an  antidote  to  the  misrepresentations 
of  former  travellers.  But  whatever  effect  my  profession  of  politic 
cal  faith  may  have  on  your  general  opinion,  a  part  of  niy  object 
win  be  obtamed,  if  it  satisfies  you  as  to  the  principles  of  my  own 
action,  and  of  the  high  respect  and  consideration  with  which  I 
tender  you  my  salutations. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    CVII. 


TO   MADAME    LA    BARONNE    DE    STAEL-UOLSTEIN. 


United  States  of  America,  May  ^,  1813. 

I  received  with  great  pleasure,  my  dear  Madam  and  friend, 
your  letter  of  November  the  10th,  from  Stockholm,  and  am  din,- 
cerely  gratified  by  the  occasion  it  gives  me  of  expressing  to  you 
the  sentiments  of  high  respect  and  esteem  which  I  entertain  for 
you.  It  recalls  to  my  remembrance  a  happy  portion  of  my  life, 
passed  in  your  native  ci^ ;  then  the  seat  of  the  most  amiable  and 
polished  socie^  of  the  world,  and  of  which  yourself  and  your 
venerable  father  were  such  distinguished  members.  But  of  what 
scenes  has  it  since  been  the  theatre,  and  with  what  havoc  has  it 
overspread  the  earth !  Robespiere  met  tlie  fate,  and  his  memory 
the  execration,  he  so  justly  merited.  The  rich  were  his  victims, 
and  perished  by  thousands.  It  is  by  millions  that  Buonaparte  de- 
stroys the  poor,  and  he  is  eulogised  and  deified  by  the  sycophants 
even  of  science.  These  merit  more  than  the  mere  oblivion  to 
which  they  will  be  consigned ;  and  the  day  will  come  when  a  just 
posterity  will  ^ve  to  their  hero  the  only  pre-eminence  he  has 
earned,  that  of  having  been  the  greatest  of  the  destroyers  of  the 
human  race.  What  year  of  his  military  life  has  not  consigned  a 
million  cf  human  bemgs  to  death,  to  poverty  and  wretchedness ! 
IVhat  field  in  Europe  may  not  raise  a  monument  of  the  murders, 
the  burnings,  the  desolations,  the  famines  and  miseries  it  has  wit- 
nessed from  him !  And  all  this  to  acquire  a  reputation,  which  Car- 
touche attained  with  less  injury  to  mankind,  of  being  fearless  of 
God  or  man. 

To  complete  and  universalise  the  desolation  of  the  globe,  it  has 
been  the  will  of  Providence  to  raise  up,  at  the  same  time,  a  tyrant 
as  unprincipled  and  as  overwhelming,  for  the  ocean.    Not  in  the 
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poor  maniac  George,  but  in  his  government  and  nation.  Bu(mt- 
parte  will  die,  and  his  tyrannies  with  him.  But  a  nation  never 
dies.  The  English  government  and  its  piratical  principles  and 
practices,  have  no  fixed  term  of  duration.  Europe  feels,  and  is 
wrfthing  under  the  scorpion  whips  of  Buonaparte.  We  are  assail- 
ed by  those  of  England.  The  one  continent  thus  placed  under 
the  gripe  of  England,  and  the  other  of  Buonaparte,  each  has  to 
grapple  with  the  enemy  immediately  pressing  on  itself.  We  must 
extinguish  the  fire  kindled  in  our  own  house,  and  leave  to  our 
friends  beyond  the  water  that  which  is  consuming  theirs.  It  was 
not  till  England  had  taken  one  thousand  of  our  ships,  and  impress- 
ed into  her  service  more  than  six  thousand  of  our  citizens ;  till  she 
had  declared,  by  the  proclamation  of  her  Prince  Regent,  that  she 
would  not  repeal  her  aggressive  orders  a»  to  us,  until  Buonaparte 
should  have  repealed  his  as  to  all  nations ;  till  her  minister,  in 
formal  conference  with  ours,  declared,  that  no  proposition  for  pro- 
tecting our  seamen  from  being  impressed,  under  color  of  taking 
their  own,  was  practicable  or  admissible ;  that,  the  door  to  justice 
and  to  all  amicable  arrangement  being  closed,  and  negotiation  be- 
come both  desperate  and  dishonorable,  we  concluded  that  the 
war  she  had  been  for  years  waging  against  us,  nnght  as  well  be- 
come a  war  on  both  sides.  She  takes  fewer  vessels  from  us  since 
the  declaration  of  war  than  before,  because  they  venture  more 
cautiously ;  and  we  now  make  full  reprisals  where  before  we  made 
none.  England  is,  in  principle,  the  enemy  of  all  maritime  nations, 
as  Buonaparte  is  of  the  continental ;  and  I  place  in  the  same  line 
of  insuh  to  the  human  understanding,  the  pretension  of  conquering 
the  ocean,  to  establish  continental  rights,  as  that  of  conquering  the 
continent,  to  restore  maritime  rights.  No,  my  dear  Madam  ;  the 
object  of  England  is  the  permanent  dominion  of  the  oceant  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  ivorld.  To  secure  this,  she  must  keep 
a  larger  fleet  than  her  own  resources  will  maintain.  The  resources 
of  otlier  nations,  then,  must  be  impressed  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  her  own.  This  is  sufficiently  developed  and  evidenced  by  her 
'Successive  strides  towards  the  usurpation  of  the  sea.  Mark  them, 
from  her  first  war  after  William  Pitt  the  little,  came  into  her  ad- 
ministration. She  first  forbade  to  neutrals  all  trade  with  her  ene- 
mies in  time  of  war,  which  they  had  not  in  time  of  peace.  This 
deprived  them  of  their  trade  from  port  to  port  of  the  same  nati(»K 
Then  she  forbade  them  to  trade  from  the  port  of  one  nation  to 
that  of  an  V  other  at  war  with  her,  although  a  right  fully  exercised 
in  time  of  peace.  Next,  instead  of  taking  vessels  only  entering  a 
blockaded  port,  she  took  them  over  the  whole  ocean,  if  destined 
to  tliat  port,  although  ignorant  of  the  blockade,  and  ^^out  iaten- 
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tion  to  violate  it.  Then  she  took  them  returning  from  that  pcnrt, 
as  if  infected  by  previous  infraction  of  blockade.  Then  came  her 
paper  blockades,  by  which  she  might  shut  up  the  whole  v/atld 
without  sending  a  ship  to  sea,  except  to  take  all  those  sailing  on 
it,  as  they  must,  of  course,  be  bound  to  some  port.  .  And  these 
were  followed  by  her  orders  of  council,  forbidding  every  nation  to 
go  to  the  port  of  any  other,  without  coming  first  to  some  port  of 
Great  Britain,  there  paying  a  tribute  to  her,  regulated  by  the 
cargo,  and  taking  from  her  a  license  to  proceed  to  the  port  of 
destination;  which  operation  the  vessel  was  to  repeat  with  the  re- 
turn cargo  on  its  way  home.  According  to  these  orders,  we  could 
not  send  a  vessel  from  St.  Mary's  to  St.  Augustine,  distant  six 
hours'  sail,  on  our  own  coast,  without  crossing  the  Atlantic  four 
times,  twice  with  the  cjtward  cargo,  and  twice  with  the  inward. 
She  found  this  too  daring  and  outrageous  for  a  single  step,  re- 
tracted as  to  certain  articles  of  commerce,  but  left  it  in  force  as  to 
others  which  constitute  important  branches  of  our  exports.  And 
finally,  that  her  views  may  no  longer  rest  on  inference,  in  a  recent 
■  debate,  her  minister  declared  in  open  parliament,  that  the  object 
of  the  present  war  is  a  monopoly  of  commerce. 
>  Id  some  of  these  atrocides,  France  kept  pace  with  her  fully  in 
speculative  wrong,  which  her  impotence  only  shortened  in  practical 
execution.  This  was  called  retaliation  by  both;  each  charging 
the  other  with  the  initiation  of  the  outrage.  As  if  two  combat- 
ants might  retaliate  on  an  innocent  bystander,  the  blows  they  re- 
ceived irom  each  other.  To  make  war  on  both  would  have  been 
ridiculous.  In  order,  tlierefore,  to  single  out  an  enemy,  we  ofi^red 
to  both,  that  if  either  would  revoke  its  hostile  decrees,  and  the 
Other  should  refuse,  we  would  interdict  all  intercouse  whatever 
indth  that  other ;  which  would  be  war  of  course,  as  being  an  avowed 
departure  from  neutrality.  France  accepted  the  ofifer,  and  re- 
voked her  decrees  as  to  us.  England  not  only  refused,  but  de- 
clared by  a  solemn  proclamation  of  her  Prince  Regent,  that  she 
would  not  revoke  her  orders  even  as  to  us,  until  those  of  France 
should  be  annulled  as  to  th^  whole  world.  We  thereon  declared 
war,  and  with  abundant  additional  cause. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  examination  before  parliament  of  the  ru- 
inous ejects  of  these  orders  on  her  own  manufacturers,  exposbg 
them  io  the  nation  and  to  the  world,  their  Prince  issued  a  pali- 
nodial  proclamation,  suspending  the  orders  on  certain  conditions, 
but  claiming  to  renew  them  at  pleasure,  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Even  this  might  have  prevented  the  war,  if  done  and  known  here 
before  its  declaration.  But  the  sword  being  once  drawn,  the  ex- 
pense of  arrning  incurred*  and  hostilities  in  full  course,  it  would 
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have  been  unwise  to  discontinue  them,  until  efTectual  provision 
should  be  agreed  to  by  England,  for  protecting  our  citizens  on  the 
nigh  seas  irom  impressment  by  her  naval  commanders,  through 
error,  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  tne  fact  being  notorious,  that  these 
officers,  entering  our  ships  at  sea  under  pretext  of  searching  for 
their  seamen,  (which  they  have  no  right  to  do  by  the  law  or  usage 
of  nations,  which  they  neither  do,  nor  ever  did,  as  to  any  other 
nation  but  ours,  and  which  no  nation  ever  before  pretended  to  do 
in  any  case,)  entering  our  ships,  I  say,  under  pretext  of  searcliing 
for  and  taking  out  their  seamen,  they  took  ours,  nauve  as  well  as 
naturalised,  knowing  them  to  be  ours,  merely  because  they  wanted 
them;  insomuch,  that  no  American  could  safely  cross  the  ocean, 
or  venture  to  pass  by  sea  from  one  to  another  of  our  owq  ports. 
It  is  not  long  since  they  impressed  at  sea  two  nephews  of  General 
Washington,  returning  from  Europe,  and  put  them,  as  com- 
mon seamen,  under  the  ordinary  discipline  of  their  ships  of  war. 
There  are  certainly  other  wrongs  to  be  settled  between  England 
and  us;  but  of  a  minor  character,  and  such  as  a  proper  spirit  of 
conciliation  on  both  sides  would  not  permit  to  continue  them  at 
war.  The  sword,  however,  can  never  again  be  sheathed,  until 
the  perso  lal  safety  of  an  American  on  the  ocean,  among  the  most 
important  and  most  vital  of  the  rights  we  possess,  is  completely 
provided  for.  ^ 

As  soon  as  we  heard  of  her  partial  repeal  of  her  orders  of 
council,  we  offered  instantly  to  suspend  hostilities  by  an  armistice, 
if  she  would  suspend  her  impressments,  and  meet  us  in  arrange-> 
ments  for  securing  our  citizens  against  them.  She  refused  to  do 
il,  because  impracticable  by  any  arrangement,  as  she  pretends; 
but,  in  truth,  because  a  body  of  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  of  the 
finest  seamen  in  the  world,  which  we  possess,  is  too  great  a  re- 
source for  manning  her  exaggerated  navy,  to  be  relinquished,  as 
long  as  she  can  keep  it  open.  Peace  is  in  her  hand,  whenever 
she  will  renounce  the  practice  of  aggression  on  the  persons  of  our 
citizens.  If  she  thinks  it  worth  etenial  war,  eternal  war  we  must 
have.  She  alleges  that  die  sameness  of  language,  of  manners, 
of  appearance,  renders  it  impossible  to  distinguish  us  from  her 
subjects.  But  because  we  speak  English,  and  look  like  them,  are 
we,  to  be  punished?  Are  free  and  independent  men  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  bondage  ? 

England  has  misrepresented  to  all  Europe  this  ground  of  the 
war.  She  has  called  it  a  new  pretension,  set  up  since  the  repeal 
of  her  orders  of  council.  She  knows  there  has  never  been  a 
moment  of  suspension  of  our  reclamations  against  it,  from  General 
Washington's  time  inclusive,  to  the  present  day :  and  that  it  is 
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distincdy  stated  in  our  declaration  of  war,  as  one  of  its  prinoipal 
causes.  She  has  pretended  we  have  entered  into  the  war  to  e»- 
tablish  the  principle  of  *  free  bottoms,  free  goods,'  or  to  protect  her 
seamen  against  her  own  right  over  them.  We  contend  for  neither 
of  these.  She  pretends  we  are  partial  to  France ;  that  we  have 
observed  a  fraudulent  and  unfaithful  neutrality  between  her  and 
her  enemy.  She  knows  this  to  be  false,  and  that  if  there  has 
been  any  inequality  in  our  proceedings  towards  the  belligerents,  it 
has  been  in  her  favor.  Her  ministers  are  in  possession  of  full 
proofs  of  this.  Our  accepting  at  once,  and  sincerely,  the  medi- 
ation of  the  virtuous  Alexander,  their  greatest  friend,  and  the 
most  aggravated  eremy  of  Buonaparte,  sufficiently  proves  whether 
we  havQ  partialities  on  the  side  of  her  enemy.  I  sincerely  pray  that 
this  mediation  may  produce  a  just  peace.  It  will  prove  that  the 
immortal  character,  which  has  first  stopped  by  war  the  career  of 
the  destroyer  of  mankind,  is  the  friend  of  peace,  of  justice,  of 
human  happiness,  and  the  patron  of  unoffending  and  injured  na- 
tions. He  is  too  honest  and  impartial  to  countenance  propositions 
of  peace  derogatory  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Shall  I  apologise  to  you,  my  dear  Madam,  for  this  long  political 
letter?  But  yours  justifies  the  subject,  and  my  feelings  must  plead 
for  the  unreserved  expression  of  them ;  and  they  have  been  the 
less  reserved,  as  being  from  a  private  citizen,  retired  from  all 
connection  with  the  government  of  his  country,  and  whose  ideas, 
expressed  without  communication  with  any  one,  are  neither  known, 
nor  imputable  to  them. 

The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  now  so  great,  and  the  possibilities 
of  interception  by  sea  and  land  such,  that  I  shall  subscribe  no 
name  to  this  letter.  You  will  know  from  whom  it  comes,  by  its 
reference  to  the  date  of  time  and  place  of  yours,  as  well  as  by 
its  subject  in  answer  to  that.  This  omission  must  not  lessen  in 
your  view  the  assurances  of  my  great  esteem,  of  my  sincere  sym- 
pathies for  the  share  which  you  bear  in  the  afflictions  of  your 
country,  and  the  deprivations  to  which  a  lawless  will  has  subjected 
you.  In  return,  you  enjoy  the  dignified  satisfaction  of  having  met 
them,  rather  than  be  yoked  with  the  abject,  to  his  car ;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  from  oppression,  you  have  followed  the  virtuous 
example  of  a  father,  whose  name  will  ever  be  dear  to  your 
country  and  to  mankind.  With  my  prayers  that  you  may  be  re- 
stored to  it,  that  you  may  see  it  re-established  in  that  temperate 
portion  of  liberty  which  does  not  infer  either  anarchy  or  licentious- 
ness, in  that  high  degree  of  prosperity  which  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  government,  in  that,  in  short,  which  the  consti- 
tution of  1789  would  have  insured  it,  if  wisdom  could  have 
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stayed  at  tbr  pobt  Ae  fervid  but  ino^rudent  zeal  (^  men,  who  did 
not  know  the  character  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  that  you 
may  long  live  in  health  and  happmess  under  it,  and  leave  to  the 
world  a  well  educated  and  virtuous  representative  and  descend- 
ant of  your  honored  father,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of  the  sincere 
and  respectful  friend  who  writes  this  letter. 


LETTER  CVId. 


TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 


Monticello,  May  27, 1813. 

Another  of  our  friends  of  seventy-six  is  gone,  my  dear  Sir, 
another  of  the  co-signers  of  the  Independence  of  our  country. 
And  a  better  man  than  Rush  could  not  have  left  us,  more  bene- 
volent, more  learned,  of  finer  genius,  or  more  honest.  We  too 
must  go ;  and  that  ere  long.  I  believe  we  are  under  half  a  dozen 
at  present;  I  mean  the  signers  of  the  Declaration.  Yourself, 
Gerry,  Carroll  and  myself,  are  all  I  know  to  be  living.  I  am  the 
only  one  south  of  the  Potomac.  Is  Robert  Treat  Payne,  or 
Floyd  living?  It  is  long  since  I  heard  of  them,  and  yet  1  do  not 
recollect  to  have  heard  of  their  deaths. 

Moreton's  deduction  of  the  origin  of  our  Indians  from  the  fugi- 
tive Trojans,  stated  in  your  letter  of  January  the  26tb,  and  his 
manner  of  accounting  for  the  sprinkling  of  their  Latin  with  Greek, 
is  really  amusing.  Adair  makes  them  talk  Hebrew.  Reinold 
Foster  derives  them  from  the  soldiers  sent  by  Kouli  Khan  to  con- 
quer Japan.  Brerewood,  from  the  Tartars,  as  well  as  our  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  &c.  which,  he  says,  '  must  of  necessi^  fetch  their 
beginning  from  Noah's  ark,  'which  related,  after  the  deluge,  in 
Asia,  seeing  they  could  not  proceed  by  the  course  of  nature,  as 
the  imperfect  sort  of  living  creatures  do,  from  putrefactioh.' 
Bernard  Romans  is  of  opinion  that  God  created  an  origmal  man 
and  woman  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  Doctor  Barton  thinks  they 
are  not  specifically  different  from  the  Persians;  but,  taking  after- 
wards a  broader  range,  he  thinks,  *  that  in  all  the  vast  countries  of 
America,  there  is  but  one  language,  nay,  that  it  may  be  proven, 
or  rendered  highly  probable,  that  all  die  languages  of  the  earth 
bear  some  affinity  together.'  This  reduces  it  to  a  question  of  de-* 
finition,  in  which  every  one  is  free  to  use  his  own  :  to  Wic,  what 
constitutes  identity,  or  difference  in  two  things,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  sameness}   All  languages  may  be  called  the  same, 
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as  being  all  made  up  of  the  same  primitive  munds,  expresaed  by 
the  letters  of  the  dirorent  alphabets.  But,  in  this  sense,  all  things 
on  earth  are  the  same,  as  consisting  of  matter.  This  gives  up 
the  useful  distribution  into  genera  and  species,  which  we  form, 
arbitrarily  indeed,  for  the  relief  of  our  imperfect  memories.  To 
aid  the  question,  from  whence  our  Indian  tribes  descended,  some 
have  gone  into  ^eir  religion,  their  morals,  their  manners,  customs, 
habits,  and  physical  fcmns.  By  such  helps  it  may.be  learnedly 
proved,  that  our  trees  and  plants  of  every  kind  are  descended 
from  those  of  Europe ;  because,  like  them,  they  have  no  locomo- 
tion, they  draw  nourishment  from  the  earth,  they  clothe  themselves 
with  leaves  in  spring,  of  which  they  divest  themselves  in  autumn 
for  the  sleep  of  winter,  &;c.  Our  animals  too  must  be  descended 
from  those  of  Europe,  because  our  wolves  eat  lambs,  our  deer  are 
gregarious,  our  ants  hoard,  &c.  But  when,  for  convenience,  we 
distribute  languages,  according  to  cokiimon  understanding,  into 
classes  originally  different,  as  we  choose  to  consider  them,  as  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Celtic,  the  Crothic ;  and  these  again  into 
genera,  or  families,  as  the  Icelandic,  German,  Swedish,  Danish, 
English;  and  these  last  into  species,  or  dialects,  as  English, 
Scotch, Irish,  we  then  ascribe  other  meanings  to  the  terms* same' 
and  *  different.'  In  some  one  of  these  senses,  Barton,  and  Adair, 
and  Foster,  and  Brerewood,  and  Moreton,  may  be  right,  every 
one  according  to  his  own  definition  of  what  constitutes  *  identity.' 
Romans,  indeed,  takes  a  higher  stand,  and  supposes  a  separate 
creation.  On  the  same  unscriptural  ground,  he  had  but  to  mount 
one  step  h^her,  to  suppose  no  creation  at  all,  but  that  a]l  things 
have  existed  without  beginning  in  time,  as  they  now  exist,  and 
may  forever  exist,  producing  and  reproducing  in  a  circle,  without 
end.  This  would  very  summarily  dispose  of  Mr.  Moreton's  learn- 
ing, and  shew  that  the  question  of  Indian  origin,  like  many  others, 
pushed  to  a  certain  height,  mustrec^ve  the  same  answer,  *  Ignore.' 
You  ask  if  the  usage  of  hunting  in  circles  has  ever  been  known 
among  any  oSout  tribes  of  Indians  ?  It  has  been  practised  by  them  all ; 
and' is  to  this  day,  by  those  still  remote  from  the  settiements  of  the 
whites.  But  their  numbers  not  enabling  them,  like  Genghis  Kahn's 
seven  hundred  thousand,  to  form  themselves  into  circles  of  one 
hundred  miles  diameter,  they  make  their  circle  by  firing  the  leaves 
fallen  on  the  ground,  which  gradually  forcing  the  animals  to  a 
cisntre,  they  there  slaughter  them  with  arrows,  darts,  and  other 
misinles.  This  is  called  fire  hunting,  and  has  been  practis- 
ed in  this  State  within  my  time,  by  the|  white  inhabitants.  This 
is  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  vast 
prairies  in  me  western  country,  vriiere  the  grass  having  been  of 
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•xtraordinaiy  luxiiriance,  has  made  a  conflagration  sufficient  to 
kill  even  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  timber. 

1  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  successes  of  our  litttenavy; 
wluch  must  be  more  gratifying  to  you  than  to  most  men,  as  hav- 
ing been  the  early  and  constant  advocate  of  wooden  walls.  V'  I 
have  di£^red  with  you  on  this  ground,  it  was  not  on  the  prindple, 
but  the  dme ;  supposing  that  we  cannot  build  or  maintain  a  navy, 
which  win  not  immediately  fall  into  the  same  gulph  which  htus 
swallowed  not  only  the  minor  navies,  but  even  those  of  the  great 
second  rate  powers  of  the  sea.  Whenever  these  can  be  resusci- 
tated, and  brought  so  near  to  a  balance  with  England  that  w^  can 
turn  the  scale,  then  is  my  epoch  for  aiming  at  a  navy,  bi  the 
mean  time,  one  competent  to  keep  the  Barbary  States  in  order, 
is  necessary;  these  being  the  only  smaller  powers  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  us.  But  1  respect  too  much  the  weighty  opmions  of 
others  to  be  unyielding  on  this  point,  and  acquiesce  with  the 
prayer  *  quod  fetix  faustumque  sit;*  adding  ever  a  sincere  one  for 
your  health  and  happiness. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTEE    GIX. 


TO   JOHN   ADAMS. 


Dear  Sir, 


Monticello,  June  15,  1813. 


I  wrote  you  a  letter  on  the  27th  of  May,  which  probahly  would 
reach  you  about  the  3rd  instant,  and  on  the  9th  I  received  yours  of 
the  29th  of  May.  Of  Lindsay's  Memoirs  I  had  never  before  heard, 
and  scarcely  indeed  of  himself.  It  could  not,  therefore,  but  be  un- 
expected, that  two  letters  of  mine  should  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
his  life.  The  name  of  his  editor  was  new  to  me,  and  certainly 
presents  itself  for  the  first  time  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
ReKgion,  I  suppose,  is  the  scope  of  his  book ;  and  that  a  writer 
on  that  subject  should  usher  himself  to  the  world  in  the  very  act 
of  the  grossest  abuse  of  confidence,  by  publishing  private  letters 
which  passed  between  two  friends,  with  no  views  to  their  ever  be- 
ing made  public,  is  an  instance  of  inconsistency  as  well  as  of  infi- 
delity, of  which  I  would  rather  be  the  victim  than  the  author. 

By  your  kind  quotation  of  the  dates  of  my  two  letters,  I  have 
b^en  enabled  to  turn  to  them.  They  had  completely  vanished 
from  my  memory.     The  last  is  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  by 
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its  publication  will  gratify  the  priesthood  with  new  occasion  of  re- 
peating their  comminations  against  me.  They  wish  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  he  can  have  no  religion  who  advocates  its  freedom. 
This  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Priestley ;  t*nd  I  honored  him  for  the 
example  of  liberality  he  set  to  his  order.  The  first  letter  is  po- 
litical. It  recalls  to  our  recollection  the  gloomy  transactions  of 
the  times,  the  doctrines  they  witnessed,  and  the  sensibilities  they 
excited.  I*  was  a  confidential  communication  of  reflections  on 
these  from  one  friend  to  another,  deposited  in  his  bosom,  and  never 
meant  to  trouble  the  public  mind.  Whether  the  character  of  the 
times  is  justly  portrayed  or  not,  posterity  will  decide.  But  on 
one  feature  of  them,  they  can  never  decide,  the  sensations  excited 
in  free  yet  firm  minds  by  the  terrorism  of  the  day.  None  can 
conceive  who  did  not  witness  them,  and  they  were  felt  by  one 
party  only.  This  letter  exhibits  their  side  of  the  medal.  The 
federalists,  no  doubt,  have  presented  the  other,  in  their  private 
correspondences,  as  well  as  open  action.  If  these  corresponden- 
ces should  ever  be  laid  open  to  the  public  eye,  they  will  probably 
be  found  not  models  of  comity  towards  their  adversaries.  The 
readers  of  my  letter  should  be  cautioned  not  to  confine  its  view 
to  this  country  alone.  England  and  its  alarmists  were  equally 
under  consideration.  Still  less  must  they  consider  it  as  looking 
personally  towards  you.  You  happen,  indeed,  to  be  quoted,  be- 
cause you  happened  to  express  more  pithily  than  had  been  done 
by  themselves,  one  of  the  mottos  of  the  party.  This  was  in  your 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  young  men  of  Philadelphia.  [See 
Selection  of  patriotic  addresses,  page  198.]  One  of  the  questions, 
you  know,  On  which  our  parties  took  different  sides,  was  on  the 
improvability  of  the  human  mind,  in  science,  in  ethics,  in  govern- 
ment, fee*  Those  who  advocated  reformation  of  institutions,  jpan 
{)as8U  with  the  progress  of  science,  maintatned  that  no  definite 
imits  could  be  assigned  to  that  progress.  The  enemies  of  reform, 
on  the  other  hand,  denied  improvement,  and  advocated  steady 
adherence  to  the  principles,  practices  and  institutions  of  our  fa- 
thers, which  they  represented  as  the  consummation  of  wisdom, 
and  acme  of  excellence,  beyond  which  the  human  mind  could 
never  advance.  Although  in  the  passage  of  your  answer  alluded  to, 
you  expressly  disclaim  the  wish  to  influence  the  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, ^ou  predict  that  that  will  produce  nothing  more  worthy  of 
transmission  to  posterity  than  the  principles,  institutions  and  sys- 
tems of  education  received  from  their  ancestors.  I  do  not  consi- 
der this  as  your  deliberate  opinion.  You  possess  yourself  too 
much  science,  not  to  see  how  much  is  still  ahead  of  you,  unex- 
plained and  unexriored.    Your  own  consciousness  must  place 
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you  as  far  before  our  ancestors,  as  in  the  rear  of  our  posterity. 
1  consider  it  as  an  expresision  lent  to  the  prejudices  of  your  friends ; 
and  although  I  happened  to  cite  it  from  you,  the  whole  letter 
shews  I  had  them  only  in  view.  In  truth,  my  dear  Sir,  we  were 
far  from  considering  you  as  the  author  of  all  the  measures  we 
blamed.  They  were  pla  \  under  the  protection  of  your  name, 
but  we  were  satisfied  tliey  wanted  much  of  your  approbation. 
We  ascribed  them  to  their  real  authors,  tlie  Pickerings,  the  Wol- 
cotts,  the  Tracys,  the  Sedgwicks,  ei  id  genus  omne,  with  whom 
we  supposed  you  in  a  state  of  duresse.  1  well  remember  a  con- 
versation with  you  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  you  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate  a  substitute  for  Pickering,  in  which .  you  ex- 
pressed a  just  impatience  under  'the  legacy  of  Secretaries  which 
General  Washington  had  left  you,'  and  whom  you  seemed,  there- 
fore, to  consider  as  under  public  protection.  Many  other  incidents 
shewed  how  differently  you  would  have  acted  with  less  impassion- 
ed advisers ;  and  subsequent  events  have  proved  that  your  minds 
were  not  together.  You  would  do  me  great  injustice,  therefore, 
by  taking  to  yourself  what  was  intended  for  men  who  were  then 
your  secret,  as  they  are  now  your  open  enemies.  Should  you 
write  on  the  subject,  as  you  propose,  1  am  sure  we  shall  see  you 
place  yourself  farther  from  them  than  from  us. 

As  to  myself,  I  shall  take  no  part  in  any  discussions.  I  leave 
others  to  judge  of  what  I  have  done,  and  to  give  me  exactly  that 
place  which  they  shall  think  I  have  occupied.  Marshall  has  writ- 
ten libels  on  one  side ;  others,  I  suppose,  will  be  written  on  the 
other  side ;  and  the  world  will  sift  both,  and  separate  the  truth  as 
well  as  they  can.  I  should  see  with  reluctance  the  passions  of 
that  day  rekindled  in  this,  while  so  many  of  the  actors  are  living, 
and  all  are  too  near  the  scene  not  to  participate  in  sympathies  with 
them.  About  facts  you  and  I  cannot  differ ;  because  truth  is  our 
mutual  guide.  And  if  any  opinions  you  may  express  shyuld  be 
different  from  mine,  I  shall  receive  them  with  the  liberality  and 
indulgence  which  I  ask  for  my  own,  and  still  cherisli  with  warmth 
the  sentiments  of  affectionate  respect  of  which  I  can  with  so  much 
truth  tender  you  the  assurance. 

Tu:  JEFrERSON.** 
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LETTER    ex. 


TO  JOHN   W.   EPPES. 

MonUcello,  June  24,  1813. 

Dear  Sir, 

Tills  letter  will  be  on  politics  only.  For  although  I  do  not^often 
pernut  myself  to  think  on  that  subject,  it  sometimes  obtrudes  itself, 
and  suggests  ideas  which  I  am  tempted  to  pursue.  Some  of  these 
relating  to  the  business  of  finance,  1  will  hazard  to  you,  as  being 
at  the  head  of  that  committee,  but  intended  for  yourself  individu- 
ally, or  such  as  you  trust,  but  certainly  not  for  a  mixed  committee. 

It  is  a  wise  rule,  and  should  be  fundamental  in  a  government 
disposed  to  cherish  its  credit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  the 
use  of  it  within  the  limits  of  its  faculties,  'never  to  borrow  a  dollar 
without  laying  a  tax  in  the  same  instant  for  paying  the  interest 
annually,  ^nd  the  principal  within  a  given  term ;  and  to  consider 
that  tax  as  pledged  to  the  creditors  on  the  public  faith.'  On  such 
a  pledge  as  this,  sacredly  observed,  a  government  may  always 
command,  on  a  reasonable  interest,  all  the  lendable  money  of  then* 
cidzens,  while  the  necessity  of  an  equivalent  tax  is  a  salutary 
warning  to  them  and  their  constituents  against  oppresiaons,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  its  inevitable  consequence,  revolution.  But  the 
term  of  redemption  must  be  moderate,  and  at  any  rate,  within  the 
limits  of  their  rightful  powers.  But  what  limits^  it  will  be  asked, 
does  this  prescribe  to  their  powers  ?  What  is  to  hinder  them  from 
creatio^  a  perpetual  debt  ?  The  laws  of  nature,  I  answer.  The 
earth  belongs  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead.  The  will  and  the 
f)0wer  of  ma^  expire  with  his  life,  by  nature's  law.  Some  socie- 
ties ^ve  it  nn  aruficial  contmuance,  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry;  some  refuse  it,  as  our  aboriginal  neighbors,  whom  we  call 
biBurbariaas.  llie  generations  of  men  may  be  considered  as  bodies 
or  corporations^  Each  generation  has  the  usufruct  of  the  earth 
during  the  period  of  its  continuance.  When  it  ceases  to  exist,  the 
usufifuct  passes  on  to  the  succeeding  generation,  free  and  unin- 
cumbered, and  so  on,  successively,  from  one  generation  to  another 
for  ever.  We  may  consider  each  generation  as  a  distinct  nation, 
with  a  right,  by  the  will  of  its  majority,  to  bind  themselves,  but 
none  to  bind  the  succeeding  generation,  more  than  the  inhabitants 
of  another  country.  Or  the  case  may  be  likened  to  the  ordinary 
one  of  a  tenant  for  life,  who  niay  hypothecate  the  land  for  his  debts, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  usufruct;  but  at  his  death,  the  rever- 
sioner (who  is  also  for  life  only)  receives  it  exonerated  from  all 
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burthen.    The  period  of  a  generation,  or  the  term  of  its  fife,  is 
determined  by  the  laws  of  mwtality,  which,  varying  a  little  only 
in  diiSerent  climates,  offer  a  general  average,  to  be  found  by  ob- 
servation.   I  turn,  for  instance,  to  Buffon's  tables,  of  twenty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  deaths,  and  the  ages  at 
which  they  happened,  and  I  find  that  oS  the  numbers  of  all  ages  living 
at  one  moment,  half  will  be  dead  in  twenty-four  years  and  eight 
months.    But  (leaving  out  minors,  who  have  not  the  power  of  sdf- 
govemment)  of  the  adults  (of  twenty-one  years  of  age)  living  at 
one  moment,  a  majority  of  whom  act  for  the  society,  one  half  will 
be  dead  in  eighteen  years  and  eight  months.     At  nineteen  years 
then  from  the  date  of  a  contract,  the  majority  of  the  contractors  are 
dead,  and  their  contract  with  them.     Let  this  general  theory  be 
applied  to  a  particular  case.     Suppose  the  annual  births  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  be  twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-four :  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  Buf- 
fon,  will  be  six  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  three,  of  all  ages.     Of  these  there  would  constantly  be  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  minors, 
and  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven- 
teen adults,  of  which  last,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  nine  will  be  a  majority.    Suppose  that  majority,  on 
the  1st  day  of  the  year  1794,  had  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  State,  and  to  have  consumed  it  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  making  merry  in  their  day ;  or,  if  you  please, 
in  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  their  unoffending  neighbors.   With- 
in eighteen  years  and  eight  months,  one  half  of  the  adult  citiasens 
were  dead.    Till  then,  being  the  majority,  they  might  rightfully 
levy  the  interest  of  their  debt  anninilly  on  themselves  and  their  fel- 
low revellers,  or  fellow  champions.     But  at  that  period,  say  at  this 
moment,  a  new  majority  have  come  into  place,  in  their  own  right, 
and  not  under  the  rights,  the  conditions,  or  laws  of  their  predeces- 
sors.   Are  they  bound  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  to  consider  the 
preceding  generation  as  having  had  a  right  to  eat  up  the  whole 
soil  of  their  country  in  the  course  of  a  life,  to  alienate  it  from  them 
(for  it  would  be  an  alienation  to  the  creditors,)  and  would  thev 
think  themselves  either  legally  or  morally  bound  to  give  up  theur 
country,  and  emigrate  to  another  for  subsistence  ?   Every  one  will 
say  no :  that  the  soil  is  the  gift  of  God  to  the  living,  as  much  as  it 
had  been  to  the  deceased  generation ;  and  that  the  laws  of  nature 
impose  no  obligation  on  them  to  pay  this  debt.     And  although, 
like  some  other  natural  rights,  this  has  not  yet  entered  into  any 
declaration  of  rights,  it  is  no  less  a  law,  and  ought  to  be  acted  on 
by  honest  governments.     It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  salutary  curb 
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on  the  spirit  of  war  and  indebtment,  which,  since  the  modern  the- 
ory of  the  perpetuation  of  debt,  has  drenched  the  earth  with  blood, 
and  crushed  its  inhabitants  under  burthens  ever  accumulating. 
Had  this  principle  been  declared  in  the  British  bill  of  rights,  Eng- 
land would  have  been  placed  under  the  happy  disability  of  waging 
eternal  war,  and  of  contracting  her  thousand  millions  of  public  debt. 
In  seeking,  then,  for  an  ultimate  term  for  the  redemption  of  our 
debts,  let  us  rally  to  this  principle,  and  provide  for  their  payment 
within  the  term  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  farthest.  Our  government 
has  not,  as  yet,  begun  to  act  on  the  rule,  of  loans  and  taxation 
going  hand  in  hand.  Had  any  loan  taken  place  in  my  time,  I 
should  have  strongly  urged  a  redeeming  tRX.  For  the  loan  which 
has  been  made  since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  should  now 
set  the  example  of  appropriating  some  particular  tax,  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  annually,  and  the  principal  within  a  fixed  term, 
less  than  nineteen  years.  And  I  hope  yourself  and  your  commit- 
tee will  render  the  immortal  service  of  introducing  this  practice. 
Not  that  it  is  expected  that  Congress  should  formally  declare  such 
a  principle.  They  wisely  enough  avoid  deciding  on  abstract 
questions.  But  they  may  be  induced  to  keep  themselves  within 
its  limits. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  our  loans  begin  at  so  exorbitant  an  interest. 
And  yet,  even  at  that,  you  will  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  loan- 
bag.  We  are  an  agricultural  nation.  Such  an  one  employs  its 
sparings  in  the  purchase  or  impro^'ement  of  land  or  stocks.  The 
lendable  money  among  them  is  chiefly  that  of  orphans  and  wards 
in  the  hands  of  executors  and  guardians,  and  that  which  the  far- 
mer lays  by  till  he  has  enough  for  the  purchase  in  view.  In  such 
a  nation  there  is  one  and  one  only  resource  for  loans,  sufficient  to 
carry  them  through  the  expense  of  a  war ;  and  that  will  always 
be  sufficient,  and  in  the  power  of  an  honest  government,  punc- 
tual in  the  preservation  of  its  faith.  The  fund  I  mean,  is  the  mass 
of  circulating  coin.  Every  one  knows,  that,  although  not  literally, 
it  is  nearly  true,  that  every  paper  dollar  emitted  banishes  a  silver 
one  from  the  circulation.  A  nation,  therefore,  making  its  pur- 
chases and  payments  with  bills  fitted  for  circulation,  thrusts  an 
equal  sum  of  coin  out  of  circulation.  This  is  equivalent  to  bor- 
rowing that  sum,  and  yet  the  vendor  receiving  payment  in  a  medi 
um  as  effectual  as  coin  for  his  purchases  or  payments,  has  no  claim 
to  interest.  And  so  the  nation  may  continue  to  issue  its  bills  as 
far  as  its  wants  require,  and  the  limits  of  the  circulation  will  ad- 
mit. Those  limits  are  understood  to  extend  with  us,  at  present, 
to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  a  greater  sum  than  would  be 
necessary  for  any  war.     But  this,  the  only  resource  which  the  go- 
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vernment  could  command  with  certainty,  the  States  have  unfortu- 
nately fooled  away,  nay  corruptly  alienated  to  swindlers  and  sha- 
vers, under  the  cOver  oi  private  banks.  Say,  too,  as  an  additional 
evil,  that  the  disposable  funds  of  individuals,  to  this  great  amount, 
have  thus  been  withdrawn  from  improvement  and  useful  enter- 
prise, and  employed  in  the  useless,  usurious  and  demoralising 
practices  of  bank  directors  and  their  accomplices.  In  the  war  of 
1765,  our  State  availed  itself  of  this  fund  by  issuing  a  paper  mo- 
ney, bottomed  on  a  specific  tax  for  its  redemption,  and,  to  insure 
its  credit,  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.  Within  a  very 
short  time,  not  a  bill  of  this  emission  was  to  be  found  in  circulation. 
It  was  locked  up  in  the  chests  of  executors,  guardians,  widows, 
farmers,  &c.  We  then  issued  bills,  bottomed  on  a  redeeming  tax, 
but  bearing  no  interest.  These  were  readily  received,  and  neve'' 
depreciated  a  single  farthing.  In  the  revolutionary  war,  the  old 
Congress  and  the  States  issued  bills  without  interest,  and  without 
tax.  They  occupied  the  channels  of  circulation  very  freely,  till 
those  channels  were  overflowed  by  an  excess  beyond  all  the  calls 
of  circulation.  But  although  we  have  so  improvidently  suffered 
the  field  of  circulating  medium  to  be  filched  from  us  by  private 
individuals,  yet  I  think  we  may  recover  it  in  part,  and  even  in  the 
whole,  if  the  States  will  co-operate  with  us.  If  treasury  bills  are 
emitted  on  a  tax  appropriated  for  their  redemption  in  fifteen  years, 
and  (to  insure  preference  in  the  first  moments  of  competition) 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  there  is  no  one  who  would  not 
take  them  in  preference  to  the  bank  paper  now  afloat,  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  patriotism  as  well  as  interest :  and  they  would  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation  into  private  hoards  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Their  credit  once  established,  others  might  be  emitted,  bottomed 
also  on  a  tax,  but  not  bearing  interest :  and  if  ever  their  credit 
faultered,  open  public  loans,  on  which  these  bills  alone  should  be 
received  as  specie.  These,  operating  as  a  sinking  fund,  would 
reduce  the  quantity  in  circulation,  so  as  to  maintain  tliat  in  an 
equilibrium  with  specie.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  obstacles 
which,  in  the  beginning,  we  should  encounter  in  ousting  the  banks 
from  their  possession  of  the  circulation :  but  a  steady  and  judicious 
alternation  of  emissions  and  loans,  would  reduce  them  in  time. 
But  while  this  is  going  on,  another  measure  should  be  pressed,  to 
recover  ultimately  our  right  to  the  circulation.  The  States  shou' 
be  applied  to,  to  transfer  the  right  of  issuing  circulating  paper  to 
Congress  exclusively,  in  perpetuum,  if  possible,  bui  during  the 
war  at  least,  with  a  saving  of  charter  rights.  I  believe  that  every 
State  west  and  south  of  Connecticut  river,  except  Delaware, 
would  immediately  doitj  and  the  others  would  follow  in  time. 
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Congress  would,  of  course,  biegin  hy  obligii^  unchartered  banks 
to  wind  up  their  affiurs  witb^  a  short  time,  and  the  others  as  dieir 
charters  expired,  forbiddbg  the  subsequent  circulati(»)  of  their 
paper.  Thus  they  would  supply  with  their  own,  bottomed,  every 
emission,  (m  an  adequate  tax,  and  bearing  or  not  bearing  interest, 
as  tibe  state  of  the  public  pulse  should  indicate.  Even  in  the  non- 
compj^g  States,  these  bills  would  make  their  way,  and  supplant 
the  unfunded  paper  of  their  banks,  by  their  solidity,  by  the  uni- 
versality of  their  currency,  and  by  their  receivability  for  customs 
and  taxes.  It  would  be  in  their  power,  too,  to  curtail  those  banks 
to  the  amount  of  their  actual  specie,  by  gathering  up  their  paper, 
and  running  it  constantly  on  them.  The  national  paper  might 
thus  take  place  even  in  the  non-complying  States.  In  this  way, 
I  am  not  without  a  hope,  that  this  great,  this  sole  resource  for 
loans  in  an  agricultural  country,  might  yet  be  recovered  for  the 
use  of  tht  nation  during  war :  and,  if  obtained  in  jperpetuum^  it 
would  alwa}rs  be  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  any  war;  provided, 
dut  in  the  interval  between  war  and  war,  all  the  outstanding  paper 
should  be  called  in,  coin  be  permitted  to  flow  in  again,  and  to  hold 
the  field  of  circulation  until  another  war  should  require  its  yield- 
mg  place  again  to  the  national  medium. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  have  no  banks?  Are  merchants 
end  others  to  be  defuived  of  the  resource  of  short  accommoda- 
tions, found  so  convenient?  I  answer,  let  us  have  banks:  but  let 
them  be  such  as  are  alone  to  be  found  in  any  country  on  earth, 
except  Great  Britain.  There  is  not  a  bank  of  discount  on  the  con- 
sent of  Europe,  (at  least  there  was  not  one  when  I  was  there) 
which  offers  any  thing  but  cash  in  exchange  for  discounted  bills. 
No  one  has  a  natural  right  to  the  trade  of  a  money  lender,  but  he 
who  has  the  money  to  lend.  Let  those  then  among  us,  who  have  a 
monied  capital,  and  who  prefer  employing  it  in  loans  rather  than 
otherwise,  set  up  banks,  and  give  cash  •  or  national  bills  for  the 
notes  they  discount.  Perhaps,  to  encourage  them,  a  larger  inte- 
rest than  is  legal  in  the  other  cases  might  be  allowed  them,  on  the 
condition  of  their  lending  for  short  periods  only.  It  is  from  Great 
Britain  we  copy  the  idea  of  giving  paper  in  exchange  for  discount- 
ed biUs:  and  while  we  have  derived  from  that  country  some  good 
principles  of  government  and  legislation,  we  unfortunately  run  in- 
to the  mosi  servile  imitation  of  all  her  practices,  ruinous  -as  they 
prove  to  her,  and  with  the  gulph  yawning  before  us  into  which 
those  very  practices  are  precipitating  her.  The  unlimited  emis- 
sion of  bank  paper  has  banished  all  her  specie,  and  u  now,  by  a 
depreciation  acknowledged  by  her  own  statesmen,  carrying  her 
rapidly  to  bankruptcy,  as  it  did  France,  as  it  did  us,  and  will  do 
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us  again,  and  every  country  jpermitting  paper  to  be  circtdated,  other 
than  that  by  public  authon^,  rigorously  limited  to  the  just  mea- 
sure for  circulation.  Private  fortunes,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
circulation,  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  self  created  money  lenders, 
and  are  prostrated  by  the  floods  of  nominal  money  with  which 
their  avarice  deluges  us.  He  who  lent  his  money  to  the  public 
or  to  an  individual,  before  the  institution  of  the  United  States 
bank,  twenty  years  ago,  when  wheat  was  well  sold  at  a  dollar  the 
bushel,  and  receives  now  his  nominal  sum  when  it  sells  at  two 
dollars,  is  cheated  of  half  his  fortune :  and .  by  whom  ?  By  the 
banks,  which,  since  that,  have  thrown  into  circulation  ten  dollars  of 
their  nominal  money  where  was  One  at  that  time. 

Reflect,  if  you  please,  on  these  ideas,  and  use  them  or  not  as 
they  appear  to  merit.  They  comfort  me  in  the  belief,  that  they 
poipt  out  a  resource  ample  enough,  without  overwhelming. war 
taxes,  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  possibly  still  recoverable ; 
gnd  that  they  hold  up  to  all  future  time  a  resource  within  our- 
selves, ever  at  the  command  of  government,  and  competent  to  any 
wars  into  which  we  may  be  forced.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  object  to 
equalise  taxes  through  peace  and  war. 


Ever  affectionately  yours. 


Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER  CXI. 


TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 

MonticcUo;  June  27, 1813. 

l5av  sg  <roXu5sv5^ov  av»)^  'uXr)7ofXog  eXSww 

Ti  7<^^a7ov  xaraXs^Gj;  sirsi  via^a.  |Uku^.a  sivijv. 

And  I  too,  my  dear  Sir,  like  the  wood-cutter  of  Ida,  should 
doubt  where  to  begin,  were  I  to  enter  the  forest  of  opinions,  dis- 
cussions, and  contentions  which  have  occurred  in  our  day.  I 
should  say  with  Theocritus,  Ti  ©galov  xaTcXegw ;  sirej  Ttfa^a  f*u^ia 
siVTjv.  But  I  shall  not  do  it.  The  summum  bonv.a  with  me  is  now 
truly  epicurean,  ease  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  and  to 
these  I  wish  to  consign  my  remaining  days.  Men  have  differed 
iu  opinion,  and  been  divided  into  parties  by  these  opinions,  from 
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the  first  oi'igin  of  societies ;  and  in  all  governments,  where  they 
have  been  permitted  freely  to  think  and  to  speaH.    The  same 
pofitical  parties  which  now  agitate  the  United  States,  have  existed 
through  all  time.    Whether  the  power  of  the  people,  or  that  of 
the  a^iglot  should  prerail,  were  questions  which  kept  the  States  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  eternal  convulsions ;  as  they  now  schismatise 
every  people  whose  minds  and  mouths  are  not  shut  up  by  the  gag 
of  a  despot.    And  in  fact,  the  terms  of  whig  and  tory  belong  to 
natural,  as  well  as  to  civil  history.    They  denote  the  temper  and 
constitution  of  mind  of  different  individuals.    To  come  to  our  own 
countty,  and  to  the  times  when  you  and  I  became  first  acquainted : 
we  well  remember  the  violent  parties  which  agitated  the  old  Con- 
gress, and  their  bitter  contests.     There  you  and  I  were  together, 
and  the  Jays,  and  the  Dickinson?,  and  other  anti-independents 
were  arrayed  against  us.    They  cherished  the  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land, and  we  the  rights  of  our  countrymen.     When  our  present 
government  was  in  the  mew,  passing  from  Confederation  to  Union, 
how  bitter  was  the  schism  between  the  Feds  and  Antis.     Here 
you  and  I  were  together  again.    For  although,  for  a  moment,  se- 
parated by  the  Atlantic  from  the  scene  of  action,  I  favored  the 
opinion  that  nine  States  should  confirm  the  constitution,  in  order 
to  secure  it,  and  the  others  hold  off,  until  certain  amendments, 
deemed  favorable  to  freedom,  should  be  made.    I  rallied  in  the 
first  instant  to  the  wiser  proposition  of  Massachusetts,  that  all  should 
confirm,  and  then  all  instruct  their  delegates  to  urge  those  amend- 
ments. ,  The  amendments  were  made,  and  all  were  reconciled  to 
the  government.     But  as  soon  as  it  was  put  into  motion,  the  line 
of  division  was  again  drawn.     We  broke  into  two  parties,  each 
wishing  to  give  the  government  a  different  direction ;  the  one  to 
strengthen  the  most  popular  branch,  the  other  the  more  permanent 
branches,  and  to  extend  their  permanence.     Here  you  and  I  sepa- 
rated for  the  first  time :  and  as  we  had  been  longer  than  most 
others  on  the  public  theatre,  and  our  names  therefore  were  more 
familiar  to  our  countrymen,  the  party  which  considered  you  as 
thinking  with  them,  placed  your  name  at  their  head ;  the  other, 
for  the  same  reason,  selected  mine.     But  neither  decency  nor 
inclination  permitted  us  to  become  the  advocates  of  ourselves, 
or  to  take  part  personally  in  the  violent  contests  which  followed. 
We  suffered  ourselves,  as  you  so  well  expressed  it,  to  be  passive 
subjects  of  public  discussion.     And  these  discussions,  whether 
relating  to  men,  measures,  or  opinions,  were  conducted  by  the 
parties  with  an  animosity,  a  bitterness,  and  an  indecency,  which 
had  never  been  exceeded.    All  the  resources  of  reason  and  of 
wrath  were  exhausted  by  each  party  in  support  of  its  own,  and 
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to  prostrate  the  adversary  opinions :  one  was  upbraided  with  re- 
ceiving the  anti-federalists,  the  other  the  old  tories  and  refugees, 
into  their  bosom.     Of  this  acrimony,  the  public  papers  of  the 
day  exhibit  ample  testimony,  in  the  debates  of  Congress,  of  State 
legblatures,  of  stump-orators,  in  addresses,  answers,  and  newspa- 
per essays ;  and  to  tliese,  without  question,  may  be  added  the  pii- 
vate  correspondences  of  individuals;   and  the  less  guarded  in 
these,  because  not  meant  for  the  public  eye,  not  restrained  by  the 
respect  due  to  that,  but  poured  forth  from  the  overflowings  of 
the  heart  into  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  as  a  momentary  easement  of 
our  feelings.     In  this  way,  and  in  answers  to  addresses,  you  and 
I  could  indulge  ourselves.     We  have  probably  done  it,  sometimes 
with  warmth,  often  with  prejudice,  but  always,  as  we  believed, 
adhering  to  truth.     ^  have  not  examined  my  letters  of  that  day. 
I  have  no  stomach  to  revive  the  memory  of  its  feelings.     But  one 
of  these  letters,  it  seems,  has  got  before  the  public,  by  accident 
and  infidelity,  by  the  death  of  one  friend  to  whom  it  was  written, 
and  of  his  friend  to  whom  it  had  been  communicated,  and  by  the 
malice  and  treachery  of  a  third  person,  of  whom  I  had  never 
before  heard,  merely  to  make  mischief,  and  in  the  same  Satanic 
spiiit,  in  which  the  same  enemy  had  intercepted  and  published, 
in    1776,  your  letter   animadverting  on  Dickinson's  character. 
How  it  happened  that  I  quoted  you  in  my  letter  to  Doctor  Priestley, 
and  for  whom,  and  not  for  yourself,  the  strictures  were  meant, 
has  been  explained  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  15th,  which  had 
been  committed  to  the  post  eight  days  before  I  received  yours  of 
the  10th,  11th  and  14th.    That  gave  you  the  reference  which  these 
asked  to  the  particular  answer  alluded  to  in  the  one  to  Priestley. 
The  renewal  of  these  old  discussions,  my  friend,  would  be  equally 
useless  and  irksome.     To  the  volumes  then  written  on  these  sub- 
jects, human  ingenuity  can  add  nothing  new,  and  the  rather,  as 
lapse  of  time  has  obUterated  many  of  the  facts.     And  shall  you 
and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  at  our  age,  like  Priam  of  old,  gird  on  the 
^arma,  diu  desueta,  trementibtts  avo  humeris^*    Shall  we,  at  our 
age,  become  the  Athletae  of  party,  and  exhibit  ourselves,  as  gla- 
diators, in  the  arena  of  the  newspapers?  Nothing  in  the  univ^;  .. 
could  induce  me  to  it.    My  miud  has  been  long  fixed  to  bvv     a 
the  judgment  of  the  world,  who  will  judge  by  my  acts,  and      .. 
never  take  counsel  from  me  as  to  what  that  judgment  shall  be.    If 
your  objects  and  opinions  have  been  misunderstood,  if  the  mea- 
sures and  principles  of  others  have  been  wrongfully  imputed  to 
you,  as  I  believe  they  have  been,  that  you  should  leave  an  esf 
planation  of  diem,  would  be  an  aet  of  justice  to  yourself.     I  will 
add,  thatf  it  has  been  hoped  that  you  w<Mdd  leave  such  exj^tanar 
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tions  US  would  place  every  saddle  on  its  right  horse,  and  replace 
on  the  shoulders  of  others  the  burthens  they  shifted  on  yours. 

But  all  this,  my  friend,  is  offered,  merely  for  your  consideration 
and  judgment,  without  ,  ^'tuning  to  anticipate  what  you  abne 
are  qualified  to  decide  fo.  .)urself.  I  mean  to  express  my  own 
purpose  only,  and  the  reflections  which  have  led  to  it.  1.  o  me, 
then,  it  appears,  that  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  and 
party  differences,  from  the  first  establishment  of  governments  to 
the  present  day,  and  on  the  same  question  wtiich  now  divide:^  our 
own  country :  that  these  will  continue  through  all  future  time :  that 
every  one  takes  his  side  in  favor  of  the  many,  or  of  the  few,  ac- 
cording to  his  constitution,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed :  that  opinions,  which  are  equally  honest  on  both  sides, 
should  not  affect  personal  esteem  or  social  intercourse :  that  as 
we  judge  between  the  Claudii  and  the  Gracchi,  the  Went- 
worths  and  the  Hampdens  of  past  ages,  so,  of  those  among  us 
whose  names  may  happen  to  be  remembered  for  a  while,  the  next 
generations  will  judge,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  according  to  the 
complexion  of  individual  minds,  and  the  side  they  shall  themselves 
have  taken :  that  nothing  new  can  be  added  by  you  or  me  to  what 
has  been  said  by  others,  and  will  be  said  in  every  age  in  support 
of  the  conflicting  opinions  on  government :  and  that  wisdom  and 
duty  dictate  an  humble  resignation  to  the  verdict  of  our  future 
peers.  In  doing  this  myself,  I  shall  certainly  not  suflfer  moot 
questions  to  affect  the  sentiments  of  sincere  friendship  and  respect, 
consecrated  to  you  by  so  long  a  course  of  time,  and  of  which  I 
now  repeat  ^ncere  assurances. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER   CXII. 


TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 


Monticello,  August  22,  1813. 
Dear  Sir, 

Since  my  letter  of  June  the  27th,  I  am  in  your  debt  for  many; 
all  of  which  I  have  read  with  infinite  delight.  They  open  a  wide 
field  for  reflection,  and  oflfer  subjects  enough  to  occupy  the  mind 
and  the  pen  indefinitely.  I  must  follow  the  good  example  you 
have  set;  and  when  I  have  not  time  to  take  up  every  subject,  take 
up  a  single  one.  Your  approbation  of  my  outline  to  Eh*.  Priest- 
ley is  a  great  gratification  to  me ;  and  I  very  much  suspect  that  if 
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thinking  men  would  have  the  courage  to  think  for  themselves^ 
and  to  speak  what  they  think,  it  would  be  found  they  do  not  differ 
in  religious  opinions,  as  much  as  is  supposed.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  Dr.  Priesdey  say,  that  if  all  England  would  candidly 
examine  themselves,  and  confess,  they  would  find  that  Unita- 
rianism  was  really  the  religion  of  all :  and  I  observe  a  bill  is  now 
depending  in  parliament  for  the  .elief  of  Anti-Trinitarians.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  day  for  men  of  sincerity  to  pretend  they  believe  in 
the  Platonic  mysticisms  that  three  are  one,  and  one  is  three ;  and  yet 
that  the  one  is  not  three,  and  the  three  are  not  one :  to  divide  man- 
kind by  a  single  letter  into  'ofxo^tsians  and  *o(xo^sians>  But  this  con- 
stitutes the  craft,  the  power  and  the  profit  of  the  priests.  Sweep 
away  their  gossamer  fabrics  of  factitious  religion,  and  they  would 
catch  no  more  flies.  We  should  all  then,  like  the  Quakers,  live 
without  an  order  of  priests,  moralise  for  ourselves,  follow  the  ora- 
cle of  conscience,  and  say  nothing  about  what  no  man  can  under- 
stand, nor  therefore  believe ;  for  I  suppose  belief  to  be  the  assent 
of  the  muid  to  an  intelligible  proposition. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  can  inform  you,  that  Priesdey  finish- 
ed the  comparative  view  of  die  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  and  of  Jesus,  before  his  death;  and  that  it  was  printed 
soon  after.  And,  with  still  greater  pleasure,  that  I  can  have  a 
copy  of  his  work  forwarded  from  Philadelphia,  by  a  correspon- 
dent there,  and  pi'esented  for  your  acceptance,  by  the  same  mail 
which  carries  you  this,  or  very  soon  after.  The  branch  of  the 
work  which  the  tide  announces,  is  executed  with  learning  and  can- 
dor, as  was  every  thing  Priesdey  wrote :  but  perhaps  a  litde  has^ 
tily;  for  he  felt  himself  pressed  by  the  hand  of  death.  The 
Abbe  Batteux  had,  in  fact,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  part  in  his 
Causes  Premieres ;  with  which  he  has  given  us  the  originals  of 
Ocellus  and  Timaeus,  who  first  committed  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras to  writing :  and  Enfield,  to  whom  the  Doctor  refers,  had 
done  it  more  copiously.  But  he  has  omitted  the  iiriportant  branch, 
which,  in  your  letter  of  August  the  9th,  you  say  you  have  never 
seen  executed,  a  comparison  of  the  morality  of  the  old  testament 
with  that  of  the  new.  And  yet,  no  two  things  were  ever  more 
unlike.  .  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  him  to  give  it.  He  dared 
not.  He  would  have  been  eaten  alive  by  his  intolerant  brethren, 
the  Cannibal  priests.  And  yet,  this  was  really  the  most  interesting 
branch  of  the  work. 

Very  soon  after  my  letter  to  Doctor  Priesdey,  the  subject 
being  still  in  my  m.ind,  I  had  leisure,  during  an  abstraction  from 
business  for  a  day  or  two,  while  on  the  road,  to  think  a  litde  more 
on  it,  and  to  sketch  more  fully  than  I  had  done  to  him,  a  syllabus 


of  the  matter  which  I  thought  should  enter  into  the  woik.  1  wrote 
it  to  Doctor  Rush;  and  there  ended  all  my  labor  oa  the  subject ; 
himself  and  Doctor  Priestley  being  the  only  depositories  of  my 
secret.  The  fate  of  my  letter  to  Priestley,  after  hb  death,  was  a 
warning  to  me  on  that  of  Doctor  Rush;  and  at  my  request,  his 
family  were  so  kind  as  to  quiet  me  by  returning  my  origmal  letter 
and  syllabus.  By  this  you  will  be  sensible  how  much  interest  I 
take  in  keeping  myself  clear  of  religious  disputes  before  the  pub- 
lic; and  especially  of  seeing  my  syllabus  disembowelled  by  the 
Aruspices  of  the  modern  Paganism.  Yet  I  inclose  it  to  you 
with  entire  confidence,  free  to  be  perused  by  yourself  and  Mrs. 
Adams,  but  by  no  one  else ;  pnd  to  be  returned  to  me. 

You  are  right  in  supposing,  in  one  of  yours,  that  I  had  not  read 
much  of  Priestley's  Predestination,  his  no-soul  system,  or  his  con- 
troversy with  Horsley.  But  I  have  read  his  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,  and  Early  opinions  of  Jesus,  over  and  over  again ; 
and  I  rest  on  them,  and  on  Middleton's  writings,  especially  his 
letters  from  Rome,  and  to  Waterland,  as  the  basis  of  my  own 
faith.  These  writings  have  never  been  answered,  nor  can  be  an- 
swered by  quoting  historical  proofs,  as  they  have  done.  For 
these  facts,  therefore,  I  cling  to  their  learning,  so  much  superior 
to  my  own. 

I  now  fly  off  in  a  tangent  to  another  subject.  Marshall,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  history,  chapter  3.  p.  180,  ascribes  the  petition 
to  the  King,  of  1774,  (1.  Joum.  Cong.  67)  to  the  pen  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  I  think  myself  certain,  it  was  not  written  by  him, 
as  well  from  what  I  recollect  to  have  heard,  as  firom  the  internal 
evidence  of  style.  His  was  loose,  vague,  frothy,  rhetorical.  He 
was  a  poorer  writer  than  his  brother  Arthur ;  and  Arthur's  stand- 
ing may  be  seen  in  his  Monitor's  letters,  to  insure  the  sale  of 
which,  they  took  the  precaution  of  tacking  to  them  a  new  edition 
of  the  Farmer's  letters ;  like  Mezentius,  who  *  mortua  jungebat 
corpora  vtm.'  You  were  of  the  committee,  and  can  tell  me  who 
wrote  this  petition ;  and  who  wrote  the  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies,  ib.  45.  Of  the  papers  of  July  1775,  I  recollect 
well  that  Mr.  Dickinson  drew  the  petition  to  the  King,  ib.  149;  I 
think  Robert  R.  Livingston  drew  the  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  ib.  152.  Am  I  right  m  this?  And  who  drew  the 
address  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  ib.  180?  On  these  questions,  I 
ask  of  your  memory  to  help  mine.    Ever  and  affectionately  yours. 

Th:  Jeffers'^n. 
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LRTTEB    CXIII. 


TO   JOHN    W.    EPPES. 


Monticello,  November  6, 1813. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  had  not  expected  to  have  troubled  you  again  on  the  su^ect 
of  finance  ;  but  since  the  date  of  my  last,  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Law  a  letter  covering  a  memorial  on  that  subject,  which, 
from  its  tenor,  I  conjecture  must  have  been  before  Congress  at 
their  two  last  sessions.  This  paper  contains  two  propositions ;  the 
one  for  issuing  treasury  notes,  bearing  interest,  and  to  be  circu- 
lated as  money ;  the  other  for  the  establishment  of  a  naUooal 
bank.  The  first  was  considered  in  my  former  letter ;  and  the 
second  shall  be  the  sulyect  of  the  present. 

The  scheme  is  for  Congress  to  establish  a  national  bank,  sup- 
pose of  thirty  millions  capital,  of  which  they  shall  contribute  ten 
millions  in  new  six  per  cent  stock,  the  States  ten  millions,  and  in- 
dividuals ten  millions,  one  half  of  the  two  last  contributions  to  be 
of  similar  stock,  for  which  the  parties  are  to  give  cash  to  Con- 
gress :  the  whole,  however,  to  be  under  the  exclusive  management 
of  the  individual  subscribers,  who  are  to  name  all  the  direccors ; 
neither  Congress  nor  the  States  having  any  power  of  interference 
in  its  administration.  Discounts  are  to  be  at  five  per  cent,  but 
the  profits  are  expected  to  be  seven  per  cent.  Congress  then 
will  be  paying  six  per  cent  on  twenty  millions,  and  receiving  seven 
per  cent  on  ten  millions,  being  its  third  of  the  institution  :  so  that 
on  the  ten  millions  cash  which  they  receive  from  the  States  and 
individuals,  they  will,  in  fact,  have  to  pay  but  five  per  cent  inte- 
rest. This  is  the  bait.  The  charter  is  proposed  to  be  for  forty 
or  fifty  vears,  and  if  any  future  augmentations  should  take  place, 
the  individual  proprietors  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  the 
sole  subscribers  for  that.  Congress  are  further  allowed  to  issue 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  notes,  bearing  interest,  which 
they  are  to  receive  back  in  payment  for  lands  at  a  premium  of 
five  or  ten  per  cent,  or  as  subscriptions  for  canals,  roads,  and 
bridges,  in  which  undertakings  they  are,  of  course,  to  be  engaged. 
This  is  a  summary  of  the  scheme,  as  I  understand  it :  but  it  is  very 
possible  I  may  not  understand  it  in  all  its  parts,  these  schemes  being 
always  made  unintelligible  for  the  gulls  who  are  to  enter  into  them. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  sliall  be  noted  promiscuously 
as  they  occur;  leavbg  out  tlie  speculation  of  canals,  &.c.  which, 
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being  an  episode  only  in  the  scheme,  may  be  omitted,  to  disentan- 
gle it  as  much  as  we  can. 

1.  Congress  are  to  receive  five  millions  from  the  States  (if 
they  will  enter  into  this  partnership,  which  few  probably  willj,  and 
five  millions  from  the  individual  subscribers,  in  exchange  for  ten 
millions  of  six  per  cent  stock,  one  per  cent  of  which,  however, 
they  will  make  on  their  ten  millions  of  stock  remaining  in  bank,  and 
so  reduce  it,  in  effect,  to  a  loan  of  ten 'millions  at  five  per  cent 
interest.    This  is  good :  but 

2.  They  authorise  this  bank  to  throw  into  circulation  nine^ 
millions  of  dollars,  (three  times  the  capital,)  which  increases  our 
circulating  medium  fifty  per  cent,  depreciates  proportionably  the 
present  value  of  the  dollar,  and  raises  the  price  of  all  future  pur- 
chases in  the  same  proportion. 

3.  This  loan  of  ten  miUions  at  five  per  cent,  is  to  be  once  for 
all,  only.  Neither  the  terms  of  the  scheme,  nor  their  own  pru- 
dence could  ever  permit  them  to  add  to  the  circulation  in  the  same, 
or  any  other  way,  for  the  supplies  of  the  succeeding  years  of  the 
war.  These  succeeding  years  then  are  to  be  left  unprovided 
for,  and  the  means  of  doing  it  in  a  great  measure  precluded. 

4.  The  individual  subscribiers,  on  paying  their  own  five  millions 
of  cash  to  Congress,  become  tlie  depositories  of  ten  millions  of 
stock  belonging  to  Congress,  five  millions  belonging  to  the  States, 
and  five  millions  to  themselves,  say  twenty  millions,  with  which, 
as  no  one  has  a  right  ever  to  see  their  books,  or  to  ask  a  question, 
they  may  choose  their  time  for  running  away,  after  adding  to  their 
booty  the  proceeds  of  as  much  of  their  own  notes  as  they  shall 
be  able  to  throw  into  circulation. 

5.  The  subscribers  may  be  one,  two,  or  three,  or  more  indi- 
viduals, (many  single  individuals  being  able  to  pay  in  the  five  mil- 
lions,) whereupon  this  bank  oligarchy  or  monarchy  enters  the  field 
with  ninety  millions  of  dollars,  to  direct  and  control  the  politics  of 
the  nation ;  and  of  the  influence  of  these  institutions  on  our  poli- 
tics, and  into  what  scale  it  will  be  thrown,  we  have  had  abundant 
experience.  Indeed,  England  herself  may  be  the  real,  while  her 
friend  and  trustee  here  shall  be  the  nominal  and  sole  subscriber. 

6.  This  state  of  things  is  to  be  fastened  on  us,  without  the 
power  of  relief,  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  That  is  to  say,  the  eight 
millions  of  people  now  existing,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-five  cents  a  piece  at  five  per  cent  interest,  are  to 
subject  the  fifty  millions  of  people  who  are  to  succeed  them  within 
that  term,  to  the  payment  of  forty- ^ve  millions  of  dollars,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  which  will  be  payable  in  the  course  of  tlie  fifty 
years. 
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%7.  But  the  great  an^  national  advantage  is  to  be  the  relief  of 
the  present  scarcity  of  money y  which  is  produced  and  proved  by, 

i.  The  additional  industry  created  to  supply  a  vanety  of  arti- 
cles for  the  troops,  ammunition,  &c. 

,    2.  By  the  cash  sent  to  the  frontiers,  and  the  vacuum  occasioned 
in  the  trading  towns  by  that. 

3.  By  the  late  loans. 

4.  By  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  shavers  with  good  paper, 
which  the  existing  banks  are  not  able  to  take  up;  and 

5.  By  the  numerous  applications  for  bank  charters,  shewing 
that  an  increase  of  circulating  medium  is  wanting.  ^ 

Let  us  examine  these  causes  and  proofs  of  the  want  of  an  in- 
crease of  medium,  one  by  one. 

1.  The  additional  industry  created  to  supply  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles for  troops,  ammunition,  &c.  Now  I  had  always  supposed 
that  war  produced  a  diminution  of  industry,  by  the  number  of 
hands  it  withdraws  from  industrious  pursuits,  for  employment  in 
arms,  &:c.  which  are  totally  unproductive.  And  if  it  calls  for  new 
industry  in  the  articles  of  ammunition  and  other  military  supplies, 
the  hands  are  borrowed  from  other  branches  on  which  the  demand 
is  slackened  by  the  war;  so  that  it  is  but  a  shifting  of  these  hands 
from  one  pursuit  to  another. 

^.  The  cash  sent  to  the  frontiers  occasions  a  vacuum  in  th« 
trading  towns,  which  requires  a  new  supply.  Let  us  examine 
what  are  the  calls  for  money  to  the  frontiers.  Not  for  cloth- 
ing, tents,  ammunition,  arms,  which  are  all  bought  in  the  trading 
towns.  Not  for  provisions;  for  although  these  are  bought  pardy 
in  the  intermediate  country,  bank  bills  are  more  acceptable  there 
than  even  in  the  trading  towns.  The  pay  of  the  army  calls  for 
some  cash ;  but  not  a  great  deal,  as  bank  notes  are  as  acceptable 
with  the  military  men,  perhaps  more  so  ;  and  what  cash  is  sent 
must  find  its  way  back  again,  in  exchange  for  the  wants  of  the 
upper  from  the  lower  country.  For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
cash  stays  accumulating  there  for  ever. 

3.  This  scarcity  has  been  occasioned  by  the  late  loans.  But 
does  the  government  borrow  money  to  keep  it  in  their  coffers? 
Is  it  not  instantly  restored  to  circulation  by  payment  for  its  neces- 
sary supplies?  And  are  we  to  restore  a  vacuum  of  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  by  an  emission  of  ninety  millions? 

4.  The  want  of  medium  is  proved  by  the  recurrence  of  indi- 
viduals witii  good  paper  to  brokers  at  exorbitant  interest ;  and 

5.  By  the  numerous  applications  to  the  State  governments  for 
additional  banks;  New  York  wanting  eighteen  millions,  Pennsylva- 
nia, ten  millions,  &c.     But  say  more  correctly,  the  speculators  and 
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spendthrifts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvaliia,  but  never  consider 
them  as  being  the  States  of  New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania.    These 
two  items  shall  be  conadered  together. 

It  is  a  litigated  question,  wbedier  the  circulation  of  paper,  rather 
than  of  specie,  is  a  good  or  an  evil.  In  the  opinion  of  England « 
and  of  English  writers.it  is  a  good;  in  thfltt  of  all  otlier  natbns  it 
is  an  evil;  and  excepting  England  and  her  copyist,  the  United 
States,  there  is  not  a  nation  e;cisUng,  I  believe,  which  tolerates  a 
paper  circulation.  The  experiment  is  going  on,  however,  despe- 
rately in  England,  pretty  boldly  with  us,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  we  shall  see  which  opinion  experience  approves ;  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  O^e  of  those  cases  where  mercantile  clamor  will 
bear  down  reason,  until  it  is  corrected  by  ruin.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  let  us  reason  on  this  new  call  for  a  national  bank. 

After  the  sdlemn  decision  of  Congress  against  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  grounds  of 
that  decision,  (the  want  of  constitutional  power,)  I  had  imagined 
diat  question  at  rest,  and  that  no  more  applications  would  be  made 
to  them  for  the  incorporation  of  banks.  The  opposition  on  that 
ground  to  its  first  establishment,  the  small  majority  by  which  it 
was  overborne,  and  the  means  practised  for  obtaining  it,  cannot 
be  already  forgotten.  The  law  having  passed,  however,  by  a 
majority,  its  opponents,  true  to  the  sacred  principle  of  submission 
to  a  majority,  suffered  the  law  to  flow  through  its  term  without 
obstruction.  During  this,  the  nation  had  time  to  consider  th^ 
constitutional  question,  and  when  the  renewal  was  proposed,  they 
condemned  it,  not  by  their  representatives  in  Congress  only,  but 
by  express  instructions  from  different  organs  of  their  will.  Here 
^en  we  might  stop,  and  consider  the  memorial  as  answered. 
But,  setting  authority  apart,  we  will  examine  whether  the  legisla- 
ture ought  to  comply  with  it,  even  if  they  had  the  power.        ' 

Proceeding  to  reason  on  this  subject,  some  prmciples  must  be 
premised  as  forming  its  basis.  The  adequate  price  of  a  thing  de- 
pends on  the  capital  and  labor  necessary  to  produce  it.  [In  the 
term  eapiicHy  I  mean  to  include  science,  because  capital  as  well  as 
labor  has  been  employed  to  acquire  it.]  Two  things  requiring 
the  same  capital  and  labor,  should  be  of  the  same  price.  If  a 
gallon  of  wine  requires  for  its  production  the  same  capital  and  la- 
bor with  a  bushel  of  wheat,  they  should  be  expressed  by  the  same 
TOice,  derived  from  the  application  of  a  common  measure  to  them. 
The  comparative  prices  of  things  being  thus  to  be  estimated,  and 
expressed  by  a  common  measure,  we  may  proceed  to  observe, 
that  were  a  country  so  insulated  as  to  have  no  commercial  inter- 
course with  any  other,  to  confine  the  interchange  of  all  its  wants 
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and  supplies  within  itself,  the  amount  of  circulating  medium,  as  a 
common  measure  for  adjusting  these  exchanges,  would  be  quite 
immaterial.  If  their  circulatbn,  for  instance,  were  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  the  annual  produce  of  their  industry  equivalent  to  ten 
miUicHis  of  bushels  of  wheat,  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  might 
be  one  dollar.  If,  then,  by  a  progressive  coinage,  their  medium 
should  be  doubled,  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  might  become 
progressively  two  dollars,  and  without  inconvenience.  Whatever 
be  the  proportion  of  the  circulating  medium  to  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  industry,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  represen- 
tative of  that  industry.  In  the  first  case,  a  bushel  of  wheat  will 
be  represented  by  one  dollar ;  in  the  second,  by  two  dollars. 
This  is  well  explained  by  Hume,  and  seems  admitted  by  Adam 
Smith,  B.  2.  c.  2.  436,  441,  490.  But  where  a  nation  is  m  a 
full  course  of  interchange  of  wants  and  supplies  with  all  others, 
the  proportion  of  its  medium  to  its  produce  is  no  longer  indiffe- 
rent, lb.  441.  To  trade  on  equal  terms,  the  common  measure  of 
values  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  par  with  that  of  its 
corresponding  nations,  whose  medium  is  in  a  sound  state;  that  is 
tOtsay,  not  in  an  accidental  state  of  excess  or  deficiency.  Now, 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  specie  as  a  medium  is,  that  being 
of  universal  value,  it  will  keep  itself  at  a  general  level,  flowing  out 
from  where  it  is  too  high  into  parts  where  it  is  lower.  Whereas, 
if  the  medium  be  of  local  value  only,  as  paper  money,  if  too  little, 
indeed,  gold  and  silver  will  flow  in  j  supply  the  deficiency ;  but 
if  too  much,  it  accumulates,  banishes  the  gold  and  silver  not  lock- 
ed up  in  vaults  and  hoards,  and  depreciates  itself;  that  is  to  say, 
its  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  industry  being  raised,  more 
of  it  is  required  to  represent  any  particular  article  of  produce  than 
in  the  other  countries.  This  is  agreed  by  Smith,  (B.  2.  c.  2. 437,) 
the  principal  advocate  for  a  paper  circulation ;  but  advocating  it 
on  the  sole  condition  that  it  be  strictly  regulated.  He  admits^ 
nevertheless,  that  *the  commerce  and  industry  of  a  country  cannot 
be  so  secure  when  •  suspended  on  the  DsedaUan  wings  of  paper 
money,  as  on  the  solid  ground  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  that  in 
time  of  war,  the  insecurity  is  greaUy  increased,  and  great  confu- 
sion possible  where  the  circulation  is  for  the  greater  part  in  paper.' 
B.  2.  c.  2.  484.  But  in  a  country  where  loans  are  uncertain, 
and  a  specie  circulation  the  only  sure  resource  for  them,  the  pre- 
ference  of  that  circulation  assumes  a  far  different  degree  of  im- 
portance, as  is  explained  in  my  former  letters. 

The  only  advantage  which  Smith  proposes  by  substituting  paper 
in  the  room  of  gold  and  alver  money,  B.  2.  c.  2.  434,  is,  *  to 
replace  an  expensive  instrument  with  ore  much  less  costly,  and 
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sMnetimea  equally  convenient;*  that  is  to  say,  page  437,  *  to  aUow 
the  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  abroad  and  converted  into  foreign 
goods,*  and  to  substitute  paper  as  being  a  cheaper  measure.  But 
this  makes  no  addition  to  the  stock  or  capital  of  the  nation.  The 
coin  sent  out  was  worth  as  much,  while  in  the  countrj',  as  the 
goods  imported  and  taking  its  place.  It  is  only,  then,  a  change 
of  form  in  a  part  of  the  national  capital,  from  that  of  gold  and 
sUver  to  other  goods.  He  admits,  too,  that  while  a  part  of  the 
goods  received  in  exchange  for  the  coin  exported,  may  be  mate- 
rials, tools  and  provisions  for  the  employment  of  an  additional  in- 
du'  try,  a  part,  also,  may  be  taken  back  in  foreign  wines,  silks,  &c.  to 
be  consumed  by  idle  people  who  produce  nothing ;  and  so  far  the 
substitution  promotes  prodigality,  increases  expense  and  consump- 
tion, without  increasbg  production.  So  far  also,  then,  it  lessens 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  What  may  be  the  amount  which  the 
conversion  of  the  part  exchanged  for  productive  goods  may  add 
to  the  former  productive  mass,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  because, 
as  he  says,  page  441, '  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the  pro- 
portion which  the  circulating  money  of  any  country  bears  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce.  It  has  been  computed  by 
different  authors,  from  a  fifth*  to  a  thirtieth  of  that  vaJue.*  In 
the  United  States  it  must  be  less  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
commercial  world;  because  the  great  mass  of  their  inhabitants  be- 
ing in  responsible  circumstances,  the  great  mass  of  their  exchanges 
in  the  country  is  effected  on  credit,  in  then*  merchants  ledger,  who 
supplies  all  their  wants  through  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  it  re- 
ceives the  produce  of  their  farms,  or  other  articles  of  their  indus- 
try. It  is  a  fact,  that  a  farmer  with  a  revenue  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  may  obtain  all  his  supplies  from  his  merchant,  and 
liquidate  ^hem  at  die  end  of  the  year,  by  the  sale  of  his  produce  to 
him,  without  the  intervention  of  a  sicgle  dollar  of  cash.  This,  then^ 
is  merely  barter,  and  in  thir  ^ay  of  barter  a  great  portion  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  United  States  is  exchanged  without  the  in- 
termediation of  cash.  We  might  safely^  then,  state  our  medium 
at  the  minimum  of  one  thirtieth.  But  what  is  one  thirtieth  of  the 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  industiy  of  the  Uiiited  States  ? 
Or  what  is  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  United 
States?  An  able  writer  and  competent  judge  of  the  subject,  in 
1799,  on  as  good  grounds  as  probably  could  be  taken,  estimated 

*  The  real  cash  or  money  necessaiy  to  carry  on  the  circulation  and  barter 
of  a  State,  is  nearly  one  third  part  of  all  the  annual  rents  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  said  State ;  that  is,  one  ninth  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty  supposes  one  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  whole  produce  suffix 
ciept.    PoiBt|ethwait,  voce,  Cash- 
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it|  on  the  then  papulation  of  four  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants} 
to  be  thirty-seven  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  and  three  fourths  nuUions  of  dollars.  See  Cooper's 
Pohtical  Arithmetic,  page  47.  According  to  the  same  estimate,  for 
our  present  population  it  will  be  three  hundred  millions  of  dolhrs, 
one  thirtieth  of  whicbj  Smith's  minimum,  would  be  ten  millions, 
and  one  fifth,  his  m^mum,  would  he  sixty  millions  for  the  quan- 
tum of  circulation.  ^Ijpat  suppose,  tuat  instead  of  our  needing  the 
least  circulating  medium  of  any  nation,  from  the  circumstance  be- 
fore mentioned,  we  should  place  ourselves  in  the  middle  term  of 
the  calculation,  to  wit,  at  thirty-five  millions.  One  fifth  of  this,  at 
the  least,  Smith  thinks  should  be  retained  in  specie,  which  would 
leave  twenty-eight  millions  of  specie  to  be  exported  in  exchange 
for  other  commodities ;  and  if  fifleen  millions  of  that  should  be 
returned  in  productive  goods,  and  not  in  articles  of  prodigality, 
ti^at  would  be  the  amount  of  capital  which  this  operation  would 

l^dd  to  the  existing  mass.  But  to  what  mass?  Not  that  of  the 
three  hundred  millions,  which  is  only  its  gross  annual  produce ;  but 
to  that  capital  of  which  the  three  hundred  millions  are  but  the 
annual  produce.  But  this  being  gross,  we  may  infer  from  it  the 
value  of  the  capital  by  considering  that  the  rent  of  lands  is  gene- 
rally fixed  at  one  third  of  the  gross  produce,  and  is  deemed  its 

,  nett  profit,  and  twenty  times  that  its  fee  simple  value.  The  pro- 
fits on  landed  capital  may,  with  accuracy  enough  for  our  purpose, 
be  supposed  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  capital.  This  would 
give  us  then  for  the  United  States,  a  capital  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions, all  in  active  employment,  and  exclusive  of  unimproved  lands 
lyidg  in  a  great  degree  dormant.  Of  this,  fifteen  millions  would 
be  the  hundred  and  thirty  third  part.  And  it  is  for  this  petty  ad- 
dition to  the  capital  of  the  nation,  this  minimum  of  one  dollar,  add- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  a  third  or  three  fourths  per 
cent,  that  we  are  to  give  up  our  gold  and  silver  medium,  its  intrinsic 
solidity,  its  universal  value,  and  its  saving  powers  in  time  of  war, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  paper,  with  all  its  train  of  evils,  moral,  po- 
litical and  physical,  which  I  will  not  pretend  to  enumerate. 

There  is  another  authority  to  which  we  may  appeal  for  the 
proper  quantity  of  circulating  medium  for  the  United  States.  The 
old  Congress,  when  we  were  estimated  at  about  two  millions  of  peo- 
ple, on  a  long  and  able  discussion,  June  the  23nd,  1775,  decided 
the  sufficient  quanti^  to  be  two  millions  of  dollars,  which  sum 
they  then  emitted.*    According  to  this,  it  should  be  eight  millions, 

*  Within  &te  months  after  this,  they  were  compelled  by  the  necessities  of 
the  war,  to  abandon  the  idea  of  emitting  only  on  adecjuato  oiroulation,  and  to 
make  those  necessities  the  sole  measure  of  their  emissions. 
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now  that  we  are  e^t  millions  of  people.  This  difiers  little  (kotn 
Smith's  minimum  of  ten  millions,  and  ^rc^gthens  our  rasped  for 
ihat  estimate. 

.  There  is,  indeed,  a  convenience  in  paper ;  its  easy  transmisaon 
\kom  one  place  to  another.  But  this  ,may  be  mainly  supplied  by 
bills  of  exchange,  so  as  to  prevent  any  great  displacement  of  ac- 
tual coin.  Two  places  trading  together  ba^ce  their  dealings,  for 
the  most  part,  by  their  mutual  supplies,  an«K  debtor  individuals 
of  either  may,  instead  of  cash,  remit  the  buls  of  those  who  are 
creditors  in  die  same  dealings;  or  may  obtain  them  through  some 
third  place  with  which  both  have  dealings.  The  cases  would 
be  rare  where  such  bills  could  not  be  obtained,  either  directly  or 
circuitously,  and  too  unimportant  to  the  nation  to  overweigh  the 
train  of  evils  flowing  from  paper  circulation. 

From  eight  to  thirty-five  millions  then  being  our  proper  oirci|- 
lation,  and  two  hundred  millions  the  actual  one,  the  memorial  pi^ 
poses  to  issue  ninety  millions  more,  because,  it  says,  a  great  scarcity 
of  money  is  proved  by  the  numerous  applications  for  banks ;  to 
wit.  New  York  for  eighteen  millions,  Pennsylvania  ten  millions, 
&c.  The  answer  to  this  shall  be  quoted  from  Adam  Smith,  B. 
2.  c.  2.  page  462 ;  where  speaking  of  the  complaints  of  the 
traders  against  the  Scotch  bankers,  who  had  already  gone  too  far 
in  th^  issues  of  paper,  he  says  'those  traders  and  other  under- 
takers having  got  so  much  assistance  from  banks,  wished  to  get 
sdll  more.  The  banks,  they  seem  to  have  thought,  could  extend 
their  credits  to  whatever  sum  might  be  wanted,  without  incur- 
ring any  other  expenso  besides  that  of  a  few  reams  of  paper. 
They  complained  of  the  contracted  views  and  dastardly  igpini  of 
the  directors  of  those  banks,  which  did  not,  they  said,  extend 
their  credits  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  of  the 
country;  meaning,  no  doubt,  by  the  extension  of  that  trade,  the 
extension  of  their  own  projects  beyond  what  they  could  carry  on, 
either  with  their  oton  capital,  or  with  what  they  bad  credit  to 
borrow  of  private  people  in  the  usual  way  of  bond  or  mortgage. 
The  banks,  they  seem  to  have  thought,  were  in  honor  bound  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  provide  them  with  all  the  capital 
which  they  wanted  to  trade  widi.'  And  again,  page  470 :  *  when 
bankers  discovered  that  certain  projectors  were  trading,  not  with 
any  capital  of  their  own,  but  with  tliat  which  they  advanced  them, 
they  endeavored  to  withdraw  gradually,  making  every  day  greater 
and  greater  difficulties  about  discounting.  These  difficuhies 
alarmed  and  enraged  in  the  highest  degree  those  projectors. 
Their  own  distress,  of  which  this  prudent  and  necessary  reserve 
of  the  banks  was  no  doubt  the  immediate  occasion,  they  called 
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tha^ distress  of  the  country;  and  this  distress  of  the  country,  they 
said,  was  ah(^ether  owing  to  the  ignorance,  pudlhnimity,  and  bad 
ccHiduct  of  the  banks,  which  did  liot  ^ve  a  sufficiently  liberal  aid 
to  the  spirited  undertakings  of  those  who  everted  themselves  in 
order  to  beauufy,  improve  and  enrich  the  cdimtiy.  It  was  the 
duf^  of  the  banl^  they  seemed  to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  % 
time,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  they  might  wish  to  borrow.* 
It  is,  probably,  the  good  paper  of  these  projectors  which  the  memo* 
rial  says,  the  banks  being  unable  to  discount,  goes  into  the  hands  of 
brokers,  who  (knowing  the  risk  of  this  good  paper)  discount  it  at  a 
much  hi^er  rate  than  legal  interest,  to  the  great  distress  of  the 
enterprising  adventurers,  who  had  rather  try  trade  on  borrowed 
capital,  than  go  to  the  plough  or  other  laborious  calling.  Smith 
again  says,  page  478,  4hat  the  industry  of  Scotland  languished 
for  want  of  money  to  employ  it,  was  the  opinion  of  the  famous 
Mr.  Law.  By  establishing  a  bank  of  a  particular  kind,  which, 
he  seems  to  have  imagined  might  issue  paper  to  the  amount  of 
the  whole  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  he  proposed  to 
remedy  this  want  of  money.  It  was  afterwards  adopted,  with 
some  variations,  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  that  time  Regent  of 
France.  Tlie  idea  of  the  possibility  of  multiplying  paper  to  almost 
any  extent,  was  the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Mississippi 
scheme,  the  most  extravagant  project  both  of  banking  and  stock 
jobbing,  that  perhaps  the  world  ever  saw.  The  principle?  upon 
which  it  was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr.  Law  himself,  id  a  dis- 
course concerning  money  and  trade,  which  he  published  in  Scot* 
land  when  he  first  proposed  his  project.  The  splendid  but  vi- 
sionary ideas  which  are  set  forth  in  that  and  some  other  works  upon 
the  same  principles,  still  continue  to  make  an  impression  upon 
many  people,  and  have  perhaps,  in  part,  contributed  to  that  excess 
of  banking  which  has  ot  late  been  complained  of  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  other  places.'  The  Mississippi  scheme,  it  is  well  known, 
ended^  in  France  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  public  treasury,  the 
crush  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  private  fortunes,  and  scenes 
of  desolation  and  distress  equal  to  those  of  an  invading  arinyy 
burning  and  la}ring  waste  all  before  it. 

At  the  time  we  were  funding  our  national  debt,  we  heard  much 
about  *  a  public  debt  being  a  public  blessing ;'  that  the  stock  re- 
presenting it  was  a  creation  of  active  capital  for  tlie  aliment  of 
commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture.  This  paradox  was 
well  adapted  to  the  minds  of  believers  in  dreams,  and  the  gulls 
of  that  size  entered  bon^  fide  into  it.  But  the  art  and  mystery 
of  banks  is  a  wonderful  improvement  on  that.  It  is  established 
on  the  principle  that  *  private  debts  are  a  public  blessing.'  That 
the  evidences  of  those  private  debts,  called  bank  notes,  become 
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«e^^6  oapitali  aiid  aMme^  the  .whole  cofnmerce,  mani^iMiitules, 
vaA  agricultpre  of  the  United  States.  Here  are  a  set  of  people, 
fo|r  iiunaDce,  who  have  bestowed  on  us  the  great  blesang  of  nioDing 
in  ouV  deb(  about  imo  iiundred  millions  of  doUars,  without  our 
luiowiilg  who  they  w,  where  they  are,  or  what  juoperty  they  have 
to  pay  wis  debt  when  called  on ;  nay,  who  have  made  us  so  sendble 
of  the  blessings  of  letting  them  run  in  our  debt,  that  we  have  ex- 
empted them  by  law  from  the  repayment  of  these  debts  beycnd  a 
^en  proportion,  (generally  estimated  at  one  third.)  And  to  fill'  up 
die  measure  of  blessing,  instead  of  paying,  they  receive  an  interest 
on  what  they  owe  from  those  to  whom  they  owe ;  for  all  the 
notes,  or  evidences  of  what  they  owe,  v  nch  we  see  in  circula- 
lation,  have  been  lent  to  somebody  on  an  iniorest  which  is  levied 
again  on  us  through  the  medium  of  commerce.  And  they  are 
so  ready  still  to  deal  out  their  liberalities  to  us,  that  they  are  now 
wilUng  to  let  themselves  run  in  our  debt  ninety  millions  more,  on 
our  paying  them  the  same  premium  of  six  or  eight  per  cent  in- 
terest, and  on  the  same  legal  exemption  from  the  repayment  of 
more  then  thirty  millions  of  the  debt,  when  it  shall  be  called  for. 
But  let  us  look  at  this  principle  in  its  original  form,  and  its  copy 
will  then  be  equally  understood.  '  A  public  debt  is  a  public  bless- 
ing.' That  our  debt  was  juggled  from  forty-three  up  to  eighty  mil- 
lions, and  funded  at  that  amount,  according  to  this  opinion  was  a 
great  public  blessing,  because  the  evidences  of  it  could  be  vested 
in  commerce,  and  tiius  converted  into  active  capital,  and  then  the 
more  the  debt  was  made  to  be,  the  more  active  capital  was  created. 
That  is  to  say,  the  creditors  could  now  employ  in  commerce  the 
money  due  them  from  the  public,  and  make  from  it  an  annual 
profit  of  five  per  cent,  or  four  millions  of  dollars.  But  observe, 
that  the  public  were  at  the  same  time  paying  on  it  an  interest  of 
exactiy  the  same  amount  of  four  millions  of  dollars.  Where  then 
is  the  gain  to  either  party,  which  makes  it  a  public  blessing?  There 
is  no  change  in  the  state  of  things,  but  of  persons  only.  A  has  a 
debt,  due  to  him  from  the  public,  of  which  he  holds  their  certifi- 
cate as  evidence,  and  on  which  he  is  receiving  an  annual  interest. 
H4  wishes,  however,  to  have  the  money  itself,  and  to  go  into  busi- 
ness with  it.  B  has  an  equal  sum  of  money  in  business,  but 
wishes  now  to  retire,  and  live  on  the  interest.  He  therefore  gives  it 
to  A,  in  exchange  for  A's  certificates  of  public  stock.  Now,  then, 
A  has  the  money  to  employ  in  business,  which  B  so  employed 
before.  B  has  the  money  on  interest  to  live  on,  which  A  lived 
on  before :  and  ihe  public  pays  the  interest  to  B,  which  they  paid 
to  A  before.  Here  is  no  new  creation  of  capita],  no  additional 
money  employed,  nor  even  a  change  in  the  employment  of  a  single 
dollar.    The  only  change  is  of  place  between  A  and  B,  in  which 
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we  discover  no  creation  of  capital,  nor  public  blessing.     Suppose, 
again,  the  public  to  owe  nothing.     Then  A  not  having  lent  his 
money  to  the  public,  would  be  in  possession  of  it  himself,  and 
would  go  into  business  without  the  previous  operation  of  selling 
stock.     Here  again,  the  same  quantity  of  capital  is  employed  as 
in  the  former  case,  though  no  public  debt  exists.     In  neither  case 
is  there  any  creation  of  active  capital,  nor  other  difierence  than 
that  there  is  a  public  debt  in  the  first  case,  and  none  in  the  last ; 
and  we  may  safely  ask  which  of  the  two  situations  is  most  truly  a 
public  blessing  ?  If,  then,  a  public  debt  be  no  public  blessing,  we 
may  pronounce,  a  fortiori,  that  a  private  one  cannot  be  so.     If 
the  debt  which  the  banking  companies  owe  be  a  blessing  to  any 
body,  it  is  to  themselves  alone,  who  are  realising  a  solid  interest 
of  eight  or  ten  per  cent  on  it.     As  to  the  public,  these  companies 
have  banished  all  our  gold  and  silver  medium,  which,  before  their 
institution,  we  had  without  interest,  which  never  could  have  pe- 
rished in  our  hands,  and  would  have  been  our  salvation  now  in  the 
hour  of  war ;  instead  of  which,  they  have  given  us  two  hundred 
millions  of  froth  and  bubble,  on  which  we  are  to  pay  them  heavy 
interest,  until  it  shall  vanish  into  air,  as  Morris's  notes  did.     We 
are  warranted,  then,  in  affirming  that  this  parody  on  the  principle 
of  '  a  public  debt  being  a  public  blessing,'  and  its  mutation  into  the 
blessing  of  private  instead  of  public  debts,  is  as  ridiculous  as  the 
original  principle  itself.    In  both  cases,  the  truth  is,  that  capital  may 
be  produced  by  industry,  and  accumulated  by  economy :  but  jug- 
glers only  will  propose  to  create  it  by  legerdemain  tricks  with  paper. 
I  have  called  the  actual  circulation  of  bank  paper  in  the  United 
States,  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.     I  do  not  recollect  where 
I  have  seen  this  estimate;  but  I  retain  the  impression  that  I 
thought  it  just  at  the  time.     It  may  be  tested,  however,  by  a  list 
of  the  banks  now  in  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  of  their 
cafutal.    I  have  no  means  of  recurring  to  such  a  list  for  the  pre- 
sent day:  but  I  turn  to  two  lists  in  my  possession  for  the  years  of 

1803  and  1804. 

Dollars.  . 
In  1803,  there  were  thirty-four  banks,  whose  capital  was  28,902,000 
In  1804,  there  were  sixty-six,  consequently  thirty-two 
additional  ones.  Their  capital  is  not  stated,  but  at 
the  average  of  the  others  (excluding  the  highest, 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  was  of  ten  millions) 
they  would  be  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
each,  and  add      .  .  .  .  19,200,000, 
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Making  a  total  of 

28 


148,102,000, 
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or  say,  of  fifty  mlllkHis  in  round  numbers.  Now  every  one 
knows  the  immense  multiplication  of  these  instituti(»is  sdnce  1804. 
If  they  have  only  doubled,  their  capital  will  be  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lioos,  and  if  trebled,  as  I  think  probable,  it  wiU  be  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  on  which  they  are  at  liber^  to  circulate  treble 
the  amount.  I  should  sooner,  therefore,  believe  two  hundred 
millions  to  be  far  below  than  above  the  actual'  circulation.  In 
Endand,  by  a  late  parliamentary  document,  (see  Virginia  Argus 
of  October  the  18th,  1813,  and  other  public  papers  of  about  ^at 
date)  it  appears  that  six  years  ago,  the  bank  of  England  had 
twelve  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  circulation,  which  had  in- 
creased to  for^-two  millions  in  1812,  or  to  one  hundred  and 
eigh^-nine  millions  of  dollars-  What  proportion  all  the  other 
banks  may  add  to  this,  1  do  not  know :  if  we  were  allowed  to 
suppose  they  equal  it,  this  would  give  a  circulation  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  millions,  or  the  double  of  ours  on  a  double 
population.  But  that  nation  is  essentially  commercial,  ours  es- 
sentially agricultural,  and  needing,  therefore,  less  circulatmg  me- 
dium, because  the  produce  of  the  husbandman  comes  but  once  a 
year,  and  is  then  partly  consumed  at  home,  pardy  exchanged  by 
barter.  The  dollar,  which  was  of  four  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling, 
was,  by  the  same  document,  stated  to  be  then  six  shillings  and  nine 
pence,  a  depreciation  of  exactiy  fifty  per  cent.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  the  commencement 
of  its  present  war  with  England,  was  about  a  French  crown,  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  cents,  the  bushel.  With  us  it  was  one  hundred 
cents,  and  consequenUy  we  could  send  it  there  in  competition  with 
tDQir  own.  That  ordinary  price  has  now  doubled  with  us,  and 
more  than  doubled  in  England ;  and  although  a  part  of  this  aug- 
mentation may  proceed  from  the  war  demand,  yet  from  the  ex- 
traordinary nominal  rise  in  the  prices  of  land  and  labor  here,  both 
of  which  have  nearly  doubled  in  that  period,  and  are  still  rising 
with  every  new  bank,  it  is  evident  that  were  a  general  peace  to 
take  place  tomorrow,  and  time  allowed  for  the  re-establisbment  of 
commerce,  justice  and  order,  we  could  not  a&rd  to  raise  wheat 
for  much  less  than  two  dollars,  while  the  continent  of  Europe, 
having  no  paper  circulation,  and  that  of  its  specie  not  being  aug- 
mented, would  raise  it  at  their  former  price  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  cents.  It  follows,  then,  that  with  our  redundancy  of  paper, 
we  cannot,  after  peace,  send  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Europe,  unless 
extraordinary  circumstances  double  its  price  in  particular  places, 
and  that  then  the  exporting  countries  of  Europe  could  undersell  us. 
It  is  said  our  paper  is  as  good  as  silver,  because  we  i  -ay  have 
silver  for  it  at  the  bank  where  it  issues.     This  is  not  true.     One, 
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two,  or  three  persons  might  have  it :  but  a  general  application 
would  soon  exhaust  their  vauhs,  and  leave  a  ruinous  prqBortion  of 
their  paper  in  its  intrinsic  worthless  form.  It  is  a  fallacious  pe- 
tence,  for  another  reason.  The  inhabitants  of  the  banking  cities 
might  obtain  cash  for  their  paper,  as  far  as  the  cash  at  the  vaults 
would  hold  out ;  but  distance  puts  it  out  )f  the  power  of  the  coun- 
try to  do  this.  A  farmer  having  a  note  of  a  Boston  or  Charleston 
bank,  distant  hundreds  of  miles,  has  no  means  of  calling  for  the 
cash.  And  while  these  calls  are  impracticabk?  fcur  the  country, 
he  banks  have  no  fear  of  their  being  made  from  the  towns ;  be- 
cause their  inhabitants  are  mostly  on  their  books,  and  there  (Xi 
sufierance  only  and  during,  good  behaviour. 
•  In  this  state  of  things,  we  are  called  on  to  add  ninety  millions  more 
to  the  circulation.  Proceeding  in  this  career,  it  is  infallible,  that  we 
must  end  where  the  revolutionary  paper  ended.  Two  hundred 
millions  was  the  whole  amount  of  ell  the  emissions  of  the  old  Con- 
gress, at  which  point  their  bills  ceased  to  circulate.  We  are  now  at 
diat  sum ;  but  with  treble  the  population,  and  of  course  a  longer  te- 
ther. Our  depreciation  is,  as  yet,  but  at  about  two  for  one.  Owing 
to  the  support  its  credit  receives  from  the  small  reservoirs  of  spe- 
cie in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  point 
their  notes  m\\  stop.  Nothing  is  necessary  to  elTect  it  but  a  gene- 
ral alarm;  and  that  may  take  place  whenever  the  public  fihall 
begin  to  reflect  on,  and  perceive  the  impossibility  that  the  banks 
should  repay  this  sum.  At  present,  caution  is  inspired  no  farther 
than  to  keep  prudent  men  from  selling  property  on  long  payments. 
Let  us  suppose  the  panic  to  arise  at  three  hundred  millions,  a 
point  to  which  every  session  of  the  legislatures  hastens  us  by  Imig 
strides.  Nobody  dreams  that  they  would  have  three  hundred 
millions  of  specie  to  satisfy  the  holders  of  their  notes.  Were 
they  even  to  stop  now,  no  one  supposes  they  have  two  hundred 
millions  in  cash,  or  even  the  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  millions,  to 
which  amount  alone  the  law  obliges  them  to  repay.  One  hundred 
andthirQr-three  and  one-third  millions  of  loss,  then,  is  thrown  on  the 
public  by  law;  and  as  to  the  sixty-six  and  two-thirds,  which  they 
are  legaUy  bound  to  pay,  and  ought  to  have  in  their  vaults,  every 
one  knows  there  is  no  such  amount  of  cash  in  the  United  States, 
and  what  would  be  the  course  with  what  they  really  have  there? 
Their  notes  are  refused.  Cash  is  called  for.  The  inhabitants  of  thd 
banking  towns  will  g^t  what  is  in  the  vaults,  until  a  few  banks  de- 
clare thsir  insolvency ;  when,  the  general  crush  becoming  evident, 
the  others  will  withdraw  even  the  cash  they  have,  declare  th^ 
bankruptcy  at  once,  and  leave  an  empty  house  and  empty  coffers 
for  the  holders  of  their  notes.     In  this  scramble  of  creditors,  (he 
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country  gets  nothing,  the  towns  hut  little.  What  are  they  to  do  ? 
Bring  suits  ?  A  million  of  creditors  bring  a  million  of  suits 
against  John  Nokes  and  Robert  Styles,  wheresoevw  to  be 
found  ?  All  nonsense.  The  loss  is  total.  And  a  sum  b  thus  swin- 
dled from  our  citizens,  of  seven  times  the  amount  of  the  real  debt, 
and  four  times  that  of  the  factitious  one  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  All  this  they  will  justly  charge  on  \\\e\T  le- 
gislatures ;  but  this  will  be  poor  satisfaction  for  the  two  or  three 
hundred  millions  they  will  have  lost.     It  is  time,  then,  for  the 

f)ublic  functionaries  to  look  to  this.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  too 
ate.  Perhaps,  by  giving  time  to  the  banks,  they  may  call  in  and 
pay  off  their  paper  by  degrees.  But  no  remedy  is  ever  to  be 
expected  while  it  rests  with  the  State  legislatures.  Personal  mo- 
tives can  be  excited  through  so  many  avenues  to  their  will,  that,  in 
their  hands,  it  will  continue  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  ca- 
tastrophe overwhelms  us.  I  still  believe,  however,  that  on  proper 
representations  of  the  subject,  a  great  proportion  of  these  legisla- 
tures would  cede  to  Congress  their  power  of  establishing  baifks, 
saving  the  charter  rights  already  granted.  And  this  should  be 
asked,  not  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  constitution,  because  until 
three  fourths  should  consent  nothing  could  be  done ;  but  accepted 
from  them  one  by  one,  singly,  as  their  consent  might  be  obtained. 
Any  single  State,  even  if  no  other  should  come  into  the  measure, 
would  find  its  interest  in  arresting  foreign  bank  paper  imiyiediately, 
and  its  own  by  degrees.  Specie  would  flow  in  on  them  as  paper 
disappeared.  Their  own  banks  would  call  in  and  pay  off  their 
notes  gradually,  and  their  constituents  would  thus  be  saved  from 
the  general  wreck.  Should  the  greater  part  of  the  States  con- 
cede, as  is  expected,  their  power  over  banks  to  Congress,  besides 
insuring  their  own  safety,  the  paper  of  the  non-conceding  States 
might  be  so  checked  and  circumscribed,  by  prohibiting  its  receipt 
in  any  of  the  conceding  States,  and  even  in  the  non-conceding 
as  to  duties,  taxes,  judgments,  or  other  demands  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  tliat  it  would  soon  die  of 
itself,  and  the  medium  of  gold  and  silver  be  universally  restored. 
This  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  But  it  will  not  be  done.  Car- 
thago non  delibitur.  The  overbearing  clamor  of  merchants, 
speculators  and  prmectors,  will  drive  us  before  them  with  our  eyes 
open,  until,  as  in  France,  under  the  Mississippi  bubble,  our  citi- 
zens will  be  overtaken  by  the  crush  of  this  baseless  fabric,  without 
other  satisfaction  than  that  of  execrations  on  the  heads  of  those 
functionaries,  who,  from  ignorance.,  pusillanimity  or  corruption, 
have  betrayed  the  fruits  of  their  industry  into  the  hands  of  projec- 
tors and  swindlers. 
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When  I  speak  comparatively  of  the  paper  emissions  of  the  old 
Congress  and  the  present  banks,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  cover 
iheiss  under  the  same  mantle.  The  object  of  the  former  was  a 
holy  osie ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  holy  war,  it  was  that  which 
saved  our  liberties  and  gave  us  independence.  The  object  of 
the  latter,  is  to  enrich  swindlers  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  and 
industrious  part  of  the  nation. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  is,  that  pretermitting  the  con- 
stitutional question  on  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  considering 
this  application  on  the  grornds  of  reason  alone,  it  would  be  best 
that  our  medium  should  be  so  proportic  ^ed  to  our  produce,  as  to 
be  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  countries  with  which  we  trade,  and 
whose  medium  is  in  a  sound  state :  that  specie  is  the  most  perfect 
medium,  because  it  will  preserve  its  own  level ;  because,  having 
intrinsic  and  universal  value,  it  can  never  die  in  our  hands,  and  it 
is  the  surest  resource  of  reliance  in  time  of  war :  that  the  trifling 
economy  of  paper,  as  a  cheaper  medium,  or  its  convenience  for 
transmission,  weighs  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  advantages  of  the 

{)recious  metals :  that  it  is  liable  to  be  abused,  has  been,  is,  and 
or  ever  will  be  abused,  in  every  country  in  which  it  is  permitted ; 
that  it  is  akeady  at  a  term  of  abuse  in  these  States,  which  has 
never  been  reached  by  any  other  nation,  France  excepted,  whose 
dreadful  catastrophe  should  be  a  warning  against  the  instrument 
which  produced  it :  that  we  are  already  at  ten  or  twenty  times 
the  due  quantity  of  medium ;  insomuch,  that  no  man  knows  what 
his  property  is  now  worth,  because  it  is  bloating  while  he  is  calcu- 
lating ;  and  still  less  what  it  will  be  worth  when  the  medium  shall 
be  relieved  from  its  present  dropsical  state :  and  that  it  is  a  pal- 
pable falsehood  to  say  we  can  have  specie  for  our  paper  whenever 
demanded.  Instead,  then,  of  yielding  to  the  cries  of  scarcity  of  me- 
dium set  up  by  speculators,  projectors  and  commercial  gamblers, 
no  endeavors  should  be  spared  to  begin  the  work  of  reducing  it 
by  such  gradual  means  as  may  give  time  to  private  fortunes  to 
preserve  their  poise,  and  setUe  down  with  the  subsiding  medium ; 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  States  should  be  urged  to  concede 
to  the  General  Government,  with  a  saving  of  chartered  rights,  the 
exclusive  power  of  establishing  banks  of  discount  for  paper. 

To  the  existence  of  banks  of  discount  for  cashf  as  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  there  can  be  no  objection,  because  there  can  be 
no  danger  of  abuse,  and  they  are  a  convenience  both  to  merchants 
and  individuals.  I  think  they  should  even  be  encouraged,  by  al- 
lowing them  a  larger  than  legal  interest  on  short  discounts,  and 
tapering  thence,  in  proportion  as  the  term  of  discount  is  lengthen- 
ed, down  to  legal  interest  on  those  of  a  year  or  more.     Even 
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banks  of  deposit,  where  cash  should  be  lodged,  and  a  paper  ac- 
knowledgment taJcen  out  as  its  representative,  entitled  to  a  return 
of  the  cash  on  demand,  would  be  convenient  for  remittances, 
'travelling  persons,  &;c.  But,  liable  as  its  cai^  would  be  to  be  pil- 
fered and  robbed,  and  its  paper  to  be  fraudulendy  re-issued,  or 
issued  without  deposit,  it  would  require  skilful  ?ind  strict  regula- 
tion. This  would  differ  from  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  cash  could  be  redemanded  on  returning  the 
note. 

When  I  commenced  this  letter  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  on  Mr. 
Xiaw's  memorial,  I  expected  a  short  one  would  have  answered 
that.  But  as  I  advanced,  the  subject  branched  itself  before  me 
into  so  many  collateral  questions,  that  even  the  rapid  views  I  have 
taken  of  each  have  swelled  the  volume  of  my  letter  beyond  my 
-expectations,  and,  I  fear,  beyond  your  patience.  Yet  on  a  revised 
of  it,  I  find  no  part  which  has  not  so  much  bearing  on  the  subject 
as  to  be  worth  merely  the  time  of  perusal.  I  leave  it  then  as  it 
is ;  and  will  add  only  the  assurances  of  my  constant  and  afiTec- 
tiunate  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  J£FFERS0N. 


LETTER    CXIV. 


TO  JOHN  ADAMS. 


Monticello,  October  13, 1813. 

D£AR  Sib, 

Since  mine  of  August  the  22nd,  I  have  received  your  favors  of 
August  the  16th,  September  the  2nd,  14th,  15th  and  — ,  and  Mrs. 
Adams',  of  September  the  20th.  1  now  send  you,  according  to 
your  request,  a  copy  of  the  syllabus.  To  fill  up  this  skeleton 
with  erteries,  with  veins,  with  nerves,  muscles  and  flesh,  is  reaUy 
beyond  my  time  and  information.  Whoever  could  undertake  it 
would  find  great  aid  in  Enfield's  judicious  abridgment  of  Brucker's 
History  of  Philosophy,  in  which  he  has  reduced  five  or  six  quarto 
volumes,  of  one  thousand  pages  each  of  liatin  closely  printed,  to 
two  moderate  octavos  of  English  open  type.         "     • 

To  compare  the  morals  of  the  Old,  with  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  would  require  an  attentive  study  of  the  former,  a 
search  through  all  its  books  for  its  precepts,  and  through  all  its 
history  for  its  practices,  and  the  principles  they  prove.  As  com- 
nientariesf  too,  on  these,  the  philosophy  of  the  Hebiews  must  be 
inquired  into,  tlieir    Mishua,  their  Gemaca,  Cabbala,  Jezirali, 
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Sohar,  Cosri,  and  their  Talmud,  must  be  examined  and  under- 
stood, in  order  to  do  them  full  justice.    Brucker,  it  would  seem, 
has  gone  deeply  into  these  repositories  of  their  ethics,  and  Enfield, 
his  epitomiser,  concludes  in  these  words.   *  Ethics  were  so  little 
understood  among  the  Jews,  that,  in  their  whole  compilation  call- 
ed the  Talmud,  there  is  only  one  treatise  on  moral  subjects. 
Their  books  of  morals  chiefly  consisted  in  &  minute  enumeration 
of  duties.     From  the  law  of  Moses  were  deduced  six  hundred 
and  thirteen  precepts,  which  were  divided  into  two  classes,  affirm- 
ative and  negative,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  the  former,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  the  latter.     It  may  serve  to  give 
the  reader  some  ide^  of  the  low  state  of  moral  philosophy  among 
the  Jews  in  the  middle  age,  to  add,  that  of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  affirmative  precepts,  only  three  were  considered  as 
obligatory  upon  women ;  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  salvation,  it 
was  judged  sufficient  to  fulfil  any  one  single  law  in  the  hour  of 
death ;  ^e  observance  of  the  rest  being  deemed  necessary,  only 
to  increase  the  felicity  of  the  future  life.    ^What  a  wretched  de- 
pravity of  sentiment  and  manners  must  have  prevailed,  before  such< 
corrupt  maxims  could  have  obtaiiied  credit !     It  is  impossible  to- 
collect  from  these  writings  a  consistent  series  of  moral  doctrine.' 
Enfield,  B.  4.  chap.  3.     It  was  the  reformation  oi  this  *  wretched 
depravity'  of  morals  which  Jesus  undertook.     In  extracting  the 
pure  principles  which  he  taught,  we  should  have  to  strip  off  the 
artificial  vestments  in  which  they  have  been  muffled  by  priests^, 
who  have  travestied  them  into  various  forms,  as  instruments  of  riches 
and  power  to  themselves.    We  must  dismiss  the  Platonists  and 
Plotinists,  the  Stagyrites  and  Garaalielites,  the  Eclectics,  the  Gnos- 
tics and  Scholastics,  their  essences  and  emanations,  their  Logos^ 
and  Demiurgos,  ^ons  and  Daemons,  male  and  female,  with  a 
long  train  of  &c.  he.  he.  or,  shall  I  say  at  once,  of  nonsense. 
We  must  reduce  our  volume  to  the  simple  evangelists,  select,, 
even  from  them,  the  very  words  only  of  Jesus,  paring  off  the 
amphiboligisms  into  which  they  have  been  led,  by  forgetting  often,, 
or  not  understanding,  what  had  fallen  from  him,  by  giving  their 
own  misconceptions  as  his  dicta,  and  expressing  unintelligibly  for 
others  what  they  had  not  understood  themselves.     There  will  be 
found  remaining  the  most  sublime  and  benevolent  code  of  morals 
which  has  ever  been  offered  to  man.    1  have  performed  this  ope- 
ration for  my  own  use,  by  cutting  verse  by  verse  out  of  the  print- 
ed book,  and  arranging  the  matter  which  is  evidently  his,  and 
which  is  as  easily  (iistinguishable  as  diamonds  in  a  dunghill.     The 
result  is  an  octavo  of  forty-six  pages,  of  pure  and  unsophisticated 
doctrines,  such  as  were  professed  and  acted  on  by  the  unlettered 
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Apostles,  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the  Christians  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. Their  Platonising  successors,  indeed,  in  after  times,  in 
order  to  legitimate  the  corruptions  which  they  had  incorporated 
into  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  found  it  necessary  to  disavow  the 
primitive  Christians,  who  had  taken  their  principles  from  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  himself,  of  his  Apostles,  and  the  Fathers  cotemporary 
with  them.  They  excommunicated  their  followers  as  heretics, 
branding  them  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  Ebionites  or  Beggars. 

For  a  comparison  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  with  that  of  Jesus, 
materials  might  be  largely  drawn  from  the  same  source.  Enfield 
gives  a  history  and  detailed  account  of  the  opinions  and  principles 
of  the  different  sects.  These  relate  to  the. Gods,  their  natures, 
grades,  places  and  powers ;  the  demi-Gods  and  Daemons,  and  their 
agency  with  man ;  the  universe,  its  structure,  extent  and  duration ; 
liie  origin  of  things  from  the  elements  of  fire,  water,  air  and 
earth ;  the  human  soul,  its  essence  and  derivation ;  the  summum 
bonuntf  and  Jinis  honorum;  with  a  thousand  idle  dreams  and  fan- 
cies on  these  and  other  subjects,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  with- 
held from  man ;  leaving  but  a  short  chapter  for  his  moral  duties, 
and  the  principal  section  of  that  given  to  what  he  owes  himself,  to 
precepts  for  rendering  him  impassible,  and  unassailable  by  the 
evils  of  life,  and  for  preserving  his  mind  in  a  state  of  constant 
serenity. 

Such  a  canvass  is  too  broad  for  the  age  of  seventy,  and  espe- 
cially of  one  whose  chief  occupations  have  been  in  the  practical 
business  of  life.  We  must  leave,  therefore,  to  others,  younger 
and  more  learned  than  we  are,  to  prepare  this  euthanasia  for  Pla- 
tonic Christianity,  and  its  restoration  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
its  founder.  I  think  you  give  a  just  outline  of  the  theism  of  the 
tliree  religions,  when  you  say  that  the  principle  of  the  Hebrew  was 
the  fear,  of  the  Gentile  the  honor,  and  of  the  Christian  the  love 
of  God. 

An  expression  in  your  letter  of  September  the  14th,  that  *the 
human  understanding  is  a  revelation  from  its  maker,'  gives  the 
best  solution  that  I  believe  can  be  given  of  the  question,  *  what 
did  Socrates  meaii  by  his  Daemon?'  He  was  too  wise  to  believe, 
and  too  honest  to  pretend,  that  he  had  real  and  familiar  converse 
with  a  superior  and  invisible  being.  He  probably  considered  the 
suggestions  of  his  conscience,  or  reason,  as  revelations,  or  inspira- 
tions from  the  Supreme  mind,  bestowed,  on  important  occasions, 
by  a  special  superintending  providence. 

I  acknowledge  all  the  merit  of  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes  to  Ju- 
piter, which  you  ascribe  to  it.  It  is  as  highly  sublime  as  a  chaste 
and  correct  imagination  can  permit  itself  to  go.     Yet  in  the  con- 
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tempiation  of  a  beii^  so  superlative,  the  hyperbolic  flights  of  the 
Psalmist  may  often  be  followed  with  approbation,  even  with  rap- 
ture; and  I  have  no  hesHation  in  giving  him  the  palm  over  all  the 
hymnists  of  every  language,  and  of  every  time.  Turn  to  the 
148th  psalm  in  Brady  and  Tate's  version.  Have  such  ccHicep- 
tionsbeeii  ever  before  expressed?  Their  version  of  the  15th  psalm 
is  more  to  be  esteemed  for  its  pithiness  than  its  poetry.  Even 
Stemhold,  the  leaden  Sternhold,  kindles,  in  a  single  instance,  with 
the  sublimity  of  his  original,  and  expresses  the  majesty  of  God 
descending  on  the  earth,  in  terms  not  unworthy  of  the  subject. 


'  The  Lord  descended  from  above, 
And  underneath  his  feet  he  coat 
On  Uhenibhn  and  Seraphim 
And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 


And  bowed  the  heav'ns  most  high ; 
The  darkness  of  the  sky. 


Full  rovally  be  rode ; 
Came  flying  all  abroad.' 


-Psalm  xviii.  9. 10. 


The  Latin  versions  of  this  passage  by  Buchanan  and  by  John- 
ston, are  but  mediocres.  But  the  Greek  of  Duport  is  worthy  of 
quotation. 

Ou^avov  ayxXivttf  xals^ri'  u*o  ifoggi  5"eoigiv 
Axujug  ofA^i  fAsXaiva  XuSii  xai  vug  s^sSsvvij. 
'Piffc^a  flroTttTo  Xs^ouSw  ^XsufASvog,  wgirg^  s(p'  1**01  • 
'Wtolto  Ss  igh^Mystttfi  woXuirXayxTov  avefioio. 


The  best  collection  of  ttiese  psalms  is  that  of  tlie  Octagonian 
dissenters  of  Liverpool,  in  their  printed  form  of  prayer;  but  they 
are  not  always  the  best  versions.  Indeed,  bad  is  the  best  of  the 
English  versions;  not  a  ray  of  poetical  genius  having  ever  been 
employed  on  them.  And  how  much  depends  on  this,  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  Brady  and  Tate's  loth  psalm  with  Blacklock's 
Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum  of  Horace,  quoted  in  Hume's 
history.  Car.  3.  ch.  65.  A  translation  of  David  in  tliis  style,  or  in 
that  of  Pompei's  Cleanthes,  might  give  us  some  idea  of  the  merit 
of  the  original.  The  character,  too,  of  the,  poetry  of  these 
hymns  is  singular  to  us;  written  in  monostichs,  each  divided 
into  strophe  and  anti-strophe,  the  sentiment  of  the  first  member 
rc^sponded  with  amplification  or  antithesis  in  the  second. 

On  the  subject  oi  the  postscript  of  yours  of  August  the  16th  and 
of  Mrs.  Adams'  letter,  I  am  silent.  I  know  the  depth  of  tlie  af- 
fliction it  has  caused,  and  can  sympathise  with  it  the  more  sensibly,, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  degree  of  affliction,  produced  by  the  loss 
of  those  dear  to  us,  which  experience  has  not  taught  me  to  esti- 
mate. I  have  ever  found  time  and  silence  the  only  medicine, 
and  these  but  assuage,  they  never  can  suppress,  the  deep  drawn 
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sigh  which  recoUectiop  forever  brings  up,  until  recoCectioo  md 
lite  9re  extinguished  tc^etber.    Ever  ^ectionately  yours. 
>  Th  :  jErvEBSOM. 


LETTER   CXV. 


TO  JOHN   ADAMS. 

Monticello,  October  28,  ISia 
Dear  Sir, 

According  to  the  reservation  between  us,  of  taking  up  one  of 
the  subjects  of  our  correspondence  at  a  time,  I  turn  to  your  let- 
ters of  August  the  16th  and  September  the  2nd. 

The  passage  you  quote  from  Theognis,  I  think  has  an  ethical 
rather  than  a  political  object.  The  whole  piece  is  a  moral  exhor- 
taiion,  vagamsig,  and  this  passage  particularly  seems  to  be  a  re- 
proof to  man,  who,  while  with  his  domestic  animals  he  is  curious 
to  improve  the  race,  by  employing  always  the  finest  male,  pays  no 
attention  to  tlie  improvement  of  his  own  race,  but  intermarries 
with  the  vicious,  the  ugly,  or  the  old,  for  considerations  of  wealth 
or  ambition.  It  is  in  conformity  with  the  principle  adopted  af- 
terwards by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  expressed  by  Ocellus  in  an- 
other form ;  its^i  Se  <rri<f  sxtuv  aXKriKuiv  av&^wirwv  ysvegsus  &c.— xXif- 
dovme  svsxa  *)  fJ'igi';:  which,  as  literally  as  intelligibility  will  admit, 
may  be  thus  translated  ;  '  conceriung  the  inteiprocreation  of  men, 
how,  and  of  whom  it  shall  be,  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  according 
to  the  laws  of  modesty  and  sanctity,  conjointly,  this  is  what  I 
think  right.  First  to  lay  it  down  that  we  do  not  commix  for 
the  sake  of  pleasure,  but  of  the  procreation  of  children.  For 
the  powers,  the  organs  and  desires  for  coition  have  not  been  given 
by  God  to  man  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  but  for  the  procreation 
of  the  race.  For  as  it  were  incongruous,  for  a  mortal  born  to 
partake  of  divine  life,  the  immortality  of  the  race  being  taken 
$way,  God  fulfilled  the  purpose  by  making  the  generations  unin- 
terrupted and  continuous.  This,  therefore,  we  are  especially  to 
lay  down  as  a  principle,  that  coition  is  not  for  the  sake  of  pleasure.' 
But  nature,  not  trusting  to  this  moral  and  abstract  motive,  seems 
to  have  provided  more  securely  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  spe- 
cies, by  making  it  the  effect  of  the  oestrum  implanted  in  the  consti- 
tution of  both  sexes.  And  not  only  has  the  commerce  of  love 
been  indulged  on  this  unhallowed  impulse,  but  made  subservient 
also  to  wealth  and  ambition  by  marriap;es,  without  regard  to  the 
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beauW,  the  healthiness,  the  understanding,  or  virtue  of  the  sub- 
ject from  which  we  are  to  breed.    The  selecting  the  best  male 
for  a  Haram  of  well  chosen  females  also,  which  Thecals  seems 
^  to  recommend  from  the  example  of  our  sheep  and  asses,  would 
doubtless  improve  the  human,  as  it  does  the  brute  animal,  and 
product  a  race  of  veritable  apigroiw    For  experience  proves,  that 
the  moral  and  physical  qualities  of  man,  whether  good  or  evil,  are 
transmissible  in  a  certain  degree  from  father  to  son.   But  I  suspect 
that  the  equal  rights  of  men  will  rise  up  against  this  privileged 
^lomon  and  his  Haram,  and  oblige  us  to  continue  acquiescence 
under  the  *Afi.au^wc;ig  ysvsog  ogTwv*  which  Theognis  complains  of, 
and  to  content  ourselves  with  the  accidental  aristoi  produced  by 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  breeders.     For  I  ar^ree  with  you  that 
there  is  a  natural  aristocracy  among  men.     The  grounds  of  this 
are  virtue  and  talents.   Formerly,  bodily  powers  gave  place  among 
the  aristoi.     But  since  the  inv«  ntion  of  gunpowder  has  armed  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong  with  missile  death,  bodily  strength,. like 
beauty,  good  humor,  politeness  and  other  accomplishments,  has  be- 
««ome  but  an  auxiliary  grou^u  of  distinction.     There  is  also  an  ar- 
tificial aristocracy,  founded  on  wealth  and  birth,  without  either 
virtue  or  talents;  for  with  these  it  would  belong  to  the  first  class. 
The  natural  aristocracy  I  consider  as  the  most  precious  gift  of 
nature,  for  the  insttuction,  the  trusts,  and  government  of  society. 
And  indeed,  it  would  have     3en  inconsistent  in  creation  to  have 
formed  man  for  the  social  state,  and  not  to  h^ve  provided  virtue 
and  wisdom  enough  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  society.     May 
we  not  even  say,  that  that  form  of  government  is  the  best,  which 
provides  the  most  effectually  far  a  pure  selection  of  these  natural 
aristoi  into  the  offices  of  government?  The  artificial  aristocracy  is 
a  mischievous  ingredient  in  government,  and  provision  should  be 
made  to  prevent  its  ascendancy.     On  the  question,  what  is  the 
best  provision,  you  and  I  difier ;  but  we  differ  as  rational  frietids, 
using  tlie  free  exercise  of  our  own  reason,  and  mutually  indulging 
its  errors.    You  think  it  best  to  put  the  pseudo-aristoi  into  a  sepa- 
rate chamber  of  legislation,  where  they  may  be  hindered  from  do- 
ing mischief  by  their  co-ordinate  branches,  and  where,  also,  they 
may  be  a  protection  to  wealth  against  the  Agrarian  and  plunder^ 
ing  enterprises  of  the  majority  of  the  people.     I  think  that  to  give 
them  power  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  doing  mischief,  is  arm- 
ing them  for  it,  and  increasing  instead  of  remedying  the  evil. 
For  if  the  co-ordinate  branches  can  arrest  their  action,  so  may 
they  that  of  the  co-ordinates.     Mischief  may  be  done  negatively 
as  well  as  positively.     Of  this,  a  cabal  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  fumished  many  proofs.     Nor  do  I  believe  them 
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necetisftiy  to  protect  the  weahhy;  because  enough  of  tliese  will 
find  their  way  into  every  branch  of  the  legislation,  to  protect 
themselves.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  legislatures  of  our  own,  in 
action  for  thirty  years  past,  have  proved  that  no  fears  of  an  equa- 
lisation of  property  are  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  I  think 
the  best  remedy  is  exacdy  that  provided  by  all  our  constitutions, 
to  leave  to  the  citizens  the  free  election  and  separation  of  the 
aristoi  from  the  pseudo-aristoi,  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  In 
general  they  will  elect  the  really  good  and  wise.  In  some  instances, 
wealth  may  corrupt,  and  birth  blind  them ;  but  not  in  sufficient 
degree  to  endanger  the  socie^. 

It  is  probable  that  our  difiTerence  of  opinion  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  produced  by  a  di^rence  of  character  in  those  among  whom 
we  live.  From  what  1  have  seen  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut myself,  and  still  more  firom  what  I  have  heard,  and  the  cha- 
racter given  of  the  former  by  yourself  (vol.  I  page  111,)  who 
know  them  so  much  better,  there  seems  to  be  in  those  two  States 
a  traditionary  reference  for  certain  families,  which  has  rendered 
the  offices  of  the  government  nearly  hereditary  in  those  families. 
I  presume  that  from  an  early  period  of  your  history,  members  of 
these  families  happening  to  possess  virtue  and  talents,  have  ho- 
nestly exercised  them  for  the  pooH  of  the  people,  and  by  their 
services  have  end  aared  their  names  to  them.  In  coupling  Con- 
necticut with  you,  I  mean  it  politically  only,  not  morally.  For 
having  made  the  Bible  the  common  law  of  their  land,,  they  seem 
to  have  modeled  their  morali^  on  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Laban. 
But  although  this  hereditary  succession  to  office  with  you,  may,  in 
some  degree,  be  founded  in  real  family  merit,  yet  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  it  has  proceeded  from  your  sti'ict  alliance  of  Church  and 
State.  These  families  are  canonised  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  on 
the  common  principle,  'you  tickle  me,  and  I  will  tickle  you.'  In 
Virginia,  we  have  nothing  of  this.  Our  clergy,  before  the  revo- 
lution, having  been  secured  against  rivalship  by  fixed  salaries,  did 
not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  acquiring  influence  over  the 
people.  Of  wealth,  there  were  great  accumulations  in  particular 
families,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  under  the 
English  law  of  entails.  But  the  only  object  of  ambition  for  the 
wealthy  was  a  seat  in  the  King's  Council.  All  their  court  then 
was  paid  to  the  crown  and  its  creatures;  and  they  Philipised  in 
all  collisions  between  the  King  and  the  people.  Hence  they  were 
unpopular;  and  that  unpopularity  continues  attached  to  their  names. 
A  Randolph,  a  Carter,  or  a  Burwell  must  have  great  personal 
superiority  over  a  common  competitor  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
even  at  this  day.    At  the  first  session  of  our  legislature  after  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  we  passed  a  law  abolishing  entaib. 
And  this  was  followed  by  one  abolishing  the  privilege  of  primo- 
geniture, and  dividing  the  lands  of  intestates  equally  among  all  their 
children,  or  other  representatives.     These  laws,  drawn  by  my- 
self, laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  pseudo-aristocracy.    And  had 
another  which  I  prepared  been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  our 
work  would  have  been  complete.     It  was  a  bill  for  the  more  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  learning.     This  proposed  to  divide  every  coun* 
try  into  wards  of  five  or  six  miles  square,  like  your  townships;  to 
establish  in  each  ward  a  free  school  for  reading,  writing  and  com- 
mon arithmetic ;  to  provide  for  the  annual  selection  of  the  best 
subjects  from  these  schools,  who  might  receive,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, a  higher  degree  of  education  at  a  district  school ;  and  from 
these  district  schools  to  select  a  certain  number  of  the  most  pro- 
mising subjects,  to  be  completed  at  an  University,  where  all  the 
useful  sciences  should  be  taught.    Worth  and  genius  would  thus 
have  been  sought  out  from  every  condition  of  life,  and  completely 
prepared  by  education  for  defeating  the  competition  of  wealth  and 
birth  for  public  trusts.     My  proposition  had,  for  a  further  object,  to 
impart  to  these  wards  those  portions  of  self-government  for  whk;h 
they  are  best  qualified,  by  confiding  to  them  the  care  of  their  poor, 
their  roads,  police,  elections,  the  nomination  of  jurors,  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  small  cases,  elementary  exercises  of  militia ;  in 
short,  ,to  have  made  them  litde  republics,  with  a  warden  at  the 
head  of  each,  for  all  those  concerns  which,  being  under  their  eye, ' 
they  would  better  manage  than  the  larger  republics  of  the  county 
or  State.     A  general  call  of  ward  meetings  by  their  wardens  on 
the  same  day  through  the  State,  would  at  any  time  produce  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  people  on  any  required  point,  and  would  en- 
able the  State  to  act  in  mass,  as  your  people  have  so  often  done, 
and  with  so  much  effect,  by  their  town  meetings.     The  law  for 
religious  freedom,  which  made  a  part  of  this  system,  having  put 
down  the  aristocracy  of  the  clergy,  and  restored  to  the  citizen  the 
freedom  of  the  mind,  and  those  of  entails  and  descents  nurturing 
an  equality  of  condition  among  them,  this  on  education  would 
have  raised  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  high  ground  of  moral 
respectability  necessary  to  their  own  safety,  and  to  orderly  go- 
vernment; and  would  have  completed  the  great  object  of  qualify- 
ing them  to  select  the  veritable  aristoi,  for  the  trusts  of  govern- 
ment, to  the  exclusion  of  the  pseudalists :  and  the  same  Theognis 
who  has  furnished  the  epigraphs  of  your  two  letters,  assures  us  that 
'Ou^SfAiav  *w,  Ku^,'  ayaSa  iroXjv  wXsgav  avSpsg.'     Although  this   law 
has  not  yet  been  acted  on  but  in  a  small  and  inefficient  degree,  it 
is  still  considered  as  before  the  legislature,  with  other  bills  oi  the 
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revised  code,  not  yet  taken  up,  and  I  have  grett  ht^  that  some 
patriodc  spirit  will,  at  a  favorable  moment,  cdl  it  up,  and  make  it 
die  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  our  government. 

With  respect  to  aristocracy,  we  should  further  consider,  diat 
before  the  establishment  of  the  American  States,  nothing  was 
known  to  history  but  the  man  of  the  old  world,  crowded  within  li- 
mits either  small  or  overcharged,  and  steeped  in  the  vices  which  that 
situation  generates.  A  government  adapted  to  such  men  would 
be  one  thmg;  but  a  very  different  one,  that  for  the  man  of  these 
States.  Here  every  one  may  have  land  to  labor  for  himself,  if  he 
cheeses;  or,  preferring  the  exercise  of  any  other  industry,  may 
exact  for  it  such  compensation  as  not  only  to  bSotA  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  but  wherewith  to  provide  for  a  cessation  from  labor 
in  old  age.  Every  one,  by  his  property  or  by  his  satisfactory  si- 
tuation, is  interested  in  the  support  of  law  and  order.  And  such 
men  may  safely  and  advantageously  reserve  to  themselves  a 
wholesome  control  over  their  public  afiairs,  and  a  degree  of  free- 
dom, which,  in  the  hands  of  the  canaille  of  the  cities  of  Europe, 
would  be  instantly  perverted  to  the  demolition  and  destruction  of 
every  thing  public  and  private.  The  history  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  France,  and  of  the  last  forty  years  in  America,  nay, 
of  its  last  two  hundred  years,  proves  die  truth  of  both  parts  of 
this  observation. 

But  even  in  Europe  a  change  has  sensibly  taken  place  in  the 
mind  of  man.  Science  had  liberated  the  ideas  of  those  who  read 
and  reflect,  and  the  American  example  had  kindled  feelings  of 
right  in  the  people.  An  insurrection  has  consequently  begun,  of 
science,  talents  and  courage,  against  rank  and  birth,  which  have 
fallen  into  contempt.  It  has  failed  in  its  first  effort,  because  the 
mobs  of  the  cities,  the  instrument  ui^ed  for  its  accomplishment,  de- 
based by  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice,  could  not  be  restrained  to 
rational  action.  But  the  world  will  recover  from  the  panic  of  this 
first  catastrophe.  Science  is  progressive,  and  talents  and  enter- 
prise on  the  alert.  Resort  may  be  had  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, a  more  governable  power  from  their  principles  and  subordi- 
nation; and  rank  and  birth  and  tinsel-aristocracy  will  finally  shrink 
into  insignificance,  even  there.  This,  however,  we  have  no  right 
to  meddle  with.  It  suffices  fo€  us,  if  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  our  own  citizens  qualifies  them  to  select  the  able  and 
good  for  ihe  direction -of  their  government,  with  a  recurrence  of 
elections  at  such  short  periods  as  will  enable  them  to  displace  an 
unfaithful  servant,  before  the  mischief  he  meditates  may  be  irre- 
mediable. 

I  have  thus  stated  my  opinion  on  a  point  on  which  we  differ, 


not  with  a  view  to  ccmtroversy,  for  we  are  both  too  old  io  change 
opinions  which  are  the  resuk  of  a  long  life  of  inquiry  and  refleo* 
tion;  but  on  the  suggesticm  of  a  ibrmer  letter  of  yours,  that  we 
ought  not  to  die  before  we  have  explained  ourselves  to  each  other. 
We  acted  in  perfect  harmony,  through  a  long  and  perilous  ccMiteat 
for  our  liberty  end  independence.  A  constitution  has  been  ao* 
quired,  which,  though  neither  of  us  thinks  perfect,  yet  both  consider 
as  'competent  to  render  our  fellow  citizens  the  happiest  and  the 
securest  on  whom  tlje  sun  has  ever  shone.  If  we  do  not  think 
exactly  alike  as  to  its  imperfections,  it  matters  litde  to  our  country, 
which,  after  devoung  to  it  long  lives  of  dismterested  labor,  we 
have  delivered  over  to  our  successors  in  life,  who  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  it  and  of  themselves. 

Of  the  pamphlet  on  aristocracy  which  has  been  sent  to  you,  or 
who  may  be  its  author,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  through  your 
letter.  If  the  person  you  suspect,  it  may  be  known  6mm  the 
quaint,  mystical  And  hyperbolical  ideas,  involved  in  affected,  new- 
fangled and  pedantic  terms,  which  stamp  his  writings.  Whatever 
it  be,  I  hope  your  quiet  is  not  to  be  affected  at  this  day  by  the 
rudeness  or  intemperance  of  scribblers ;  but  that  you  may  continue 
m  tranquillity  to  live  and  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  our  country, 
until  it  shall  be  your  own  wish  to  take  your  seat  among  the  aristoi 
who  have  gone  before  you.     Ever  and  affectionately  yours.  ^ 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     CXVI. 


TO    THOMAS    LIEFER. 
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MonticoUo,  January  1, 1814, 
Dear  Sir, 

'  I  had  hoped,  when  I  retired  from  the  business  of  the  world; 
that  I  should  have  been  permitted  to  pass  the  evening  of  life  in 
tranquillity,  undisturbed  by  the  peUings  and  passions  of  which  the 
public  papers  are  the  vehicles.  I  see,  however,  that  I  have  been 
dragged  into  the  newspapers  by  the  iridelity  of  one  with  whom  I 
was  formerly  intimate,  but  who  has  abandoned  the  American  prin« 
ciples  out  of  which  that  intimacy  grew,  and  become  the  bigoted 
partisan  of  England,  and  malcontent  of  his  own  government.  In 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  me,  he  earnestiy  besought  me  to  avail  our 
country  of  the  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between  the 
executive  and  myself,  by  recommending  an  oiier  of  such  terms  to 
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our  enemy  as  mighi  produce  a  peace,  towards  which  he  was  coo- 
fident  that  enemy  was  disposed.  In  my  answer,  I  stated  the  ag- 
gressions, the  insults  and  injuries,  which  England  had  been  heap- 
ing on  us  for  years,  our  long  forbearance  in  the  hope  she  might 
be  led  by  time  and  reflection  to  a  sounder  view  of  her  own  inte- 
rests, and  of  their  connection  with  justice  to  us,  the  repeated 
propositions  for  accommodation  made  by  us  and  rejected  by  her, 
and  at  length  her  Prince  Regent's  solemn  proclamation  to  the 
world,  that  he  would  never  repeal  the  orders  in  council  as  to  uSf 
until  France  shoul '  have  revoked  her  illegal  decrees  cu  to  aU  the 
world,  and  her  minister's  declaration  to  ours,  that  no  admissible 
precaution  against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  could  be  pro- 
posed :  that  the  unavoidable  declaration  of  war  which  foUowed 
these  was  accompanied  by  advances  for  peace,  on  terrus  which 
no  American  could  dispense  with,  made  through  various  channels, 
and  unnoticed  and  unanswered  through  any :  but  that  if  he  could 
suggest  any  other  conditions  which  we  ought  to  accept,  and  which 
had  not  been  repeatedly  offered  and  rejected,  I  was  ready  to  be 
tlie  channel  of  their  conveyance  to  the  government :  and,  to  shew 
him  that  neither  that  attachment  to  Buonaparte  nor  French  influ- 
ence, which  they  allege  eternally  without  believing  it  themselves, 
affected  my  mind,  I  threw  in  the  two  little  sentences  of  the  printed 
extract  inclosed  in  your  friendly  favor  of  the  9th  ultimo,  and  ex- 
actly these  two  little  sentences,  from  a  letter  of  two  or  three  pages, 
he  has  thought  proper  to  publish,  naked,  alone,  and  with  my  name, 
although  other  parts  of  the  letter  would  have  shown  that  I  wished 
such  limits  only  to  the  successes  of  Buonaparte,  as  should  not  pre- 
vent his  completely  closing  Europe  against  British  manufactures 
and  commerce ;  and  thereby  reducing  her  to  just  terras  of  peace 
with  us. 

Thus  am  I  situated.  I  receive  letters  from  all  quarters,  some 
from  known  friends,  some  from  those  who  write  like  friends,  on 
various  subjects.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Am  I  to  button  myself  up 
in  Jesuitical  reserve,  rudely  declining  any  answer,  or  answering  in 
terms  so  unmeaning  as  only  to  prove  my  distrust?  Must  I  with- 
draw-myself  from  all  interchange  of  sentiment  with  the  world? 
I  cannot  do  this.  It  is  at  war  with  my  habits  and  temper.  I  can- 
not act  as  if  all  men  were  unfaithful  because  some  are  so ;  nor 
believe  that  all  will  betray  me,  because  some  do.  I  had  rather 
be  the  victim  of  occasional  infidelities,  than  relinquish  my  general 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  man. 

So  far  as  to  the  breach  of  confidence  which  has  brought  me 
into  the  newspapers,  with  a  view  to  embroil  me  with  my  friends, 
by  a  supposed  separation  in  opinion  and  principle  from  them.  But 
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it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among  us 
on  the  two  propositions  contained  in  tliese  two  little  sentences, 
when  explained,  as  they  were  explained  in  the  context  from  which 
tliey  were  insulated.     That  Buonaparte  is  an  unprincipled  tyrant, 
who  is  deluging  the  continent  of  Europe  with  blood,  there  is  not  a 
human  being,  not  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  who  does  not  see: 
nor  can  there,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  line  we  ought  to  wish 
drawn  between  his  successes  and  those  of  Alexander.     Surely 
none  of  us  wish  to  see  Buonaparte  conquer  Russia,  and  lay  thus 
at  his  feet  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.     This  done,  England 
would  be  but  a  breakfast:  and  although  I  am  free  from  the  vision- 
ary fears  which  the  votaries  of  England  have  affected  to  enter- 
tain, because  1  believe  he  cannot  effect  the  conquest  of  Europe ; 
yet  put  all  Europe  into  his  hands,  and  he  might  spare  such  a  force, 
to  be  sent  in  British  ships,  as  I  would  as  leave  not  have  to  encoun- 
ter, when  T  see  how  much  trouble  a  handful  of  British  soldiers  in 
Canada  has  given  us.     No.   It  cannot  be  our  interest  that  all  Eu- 
rope should  be  reduced  to  a  single  monarchy.     The  true  line  of 
interest  for  us,  is,  that  Buonaparte  should  be  able  to  effect  the 
complete  exclusion  of  England  from  the  whole  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, in  order,  as  the  same  letter  said,  *by  this  peaceable  engine, 
of  constraint,  to  make  her  renounce  her  views  of  dominion  over 
the  ocean,  of  permitting  no  other  nation  to  navigate  it  but  with  her 
license,  and  on  tribute  to  her,  and  her  aggressions  on  the  persons 
of  our  citizens  who  may  choose  to  exercise  their  right  of  passing 
over  that  element.'     And  this  would  be  effected  by  Buonaparte's 
succeeding  so  far  as  to  close  the  Baltic  against  her.    This  success 
I  wished  him  the  last  year,  this  I  wish  him  this  year ;  but  were  he 
again  advanced  to  Moscow,  I  should  again  wish  him  such  disasters 
as  would  prevent  his  reaching  Petersburg.     And  were  the  conse- 
quences even  to  be  the  longer  continuance  of  our  war,  I  would 
rather  meet  them  than  see  the  whole  force  of  Europe  wielded  by 
a  single  hand. 

.  I  have  gone  into  this  explanation,  my  friend,  because  I  know 
you  will  not  carry  my  letter  to  the  newspapers,  and  because  I  ahi 
willing  to  entrust  to  your  discrrjtion  the  explaining  me  to  our  honest 
fellow  laborers,  and  the  bringing  them  to  pause  and  reflect,  if  any 
of  them  have  not  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  extent  of  the  success 
we  ought  to  wish  to  Buonaparte,  with  a  view  to  our  own  interests 
only ;  and  even  were  we  not  men,  to  whom  nothing  human  should 
be  indifferent.  But  is  our  particular  interest  to  make  us  insensible 
to  all  sentiments  of  morality  ?  Is  it  then  become  criminal,  the  mo- 
ral wish  that  the  torrents  of  blood  this  man  is  shedding  in  Europe, 
the  sufferings  of  so  many  human  beings,  good  as  ourselves,  on 
VOL.  IV.  30 
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whose  necks  he  b  trampling,  the  burnings  of  antient  cities,  devas- 
tations of  great  countries,'  the  destruction  of  law  and  order,  and 
demoralization  of  the  world,  should  be  arrested,  even  if  it  shoi  !d 
place  our  peace  a  little  further  distant  ?  No.  You  and  I  cannot 
differ  m  wishing  that  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and 
Germany,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  even  England, 
may  retain  their  independence.  And  if  we  differ  in  our  opinions 
about  Towers  and  his  four  beasts  and  ten  kingdoms,  we  differ 
as  friends,  indulging  mutual  errors,  and  doing  justice  to  mutual 
sincerity  and  honesty.  In  this  spirit  of  sincere  confidence  and 
affection,  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  here  and  hereafter. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    CXVll. 


.  TO  DOCTOR  WALTER  JONES. 

Monticello,  January  2,  1814. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  November  the  25th  reached  this  place  December 
the  21st,  having  been  near  a  month  on  the  way.  How  this  could 
happen  I  know  not,  as  we  have  two  mails  a  week  both  from  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Richmond.  It  found  me  just  returned  from  a 
long  journey  and  absence,  during  which  so  much  business  had 
accumulated,  commanding  the  first  attentions,  that  another  week 
has  been  added  to  the  delay. 

I  deplore,  with  you,  tlie  putrid  state  into  which  our  newspapers 
have  passed,  and  the  malignly,  the  vulgarity,  and  mendacious 
spirit  of  those  who  write  for  them ;  and  I  inclose  you  a  recent 
sample,  the  production  of  &  New  England  judge,  as  a  proof  of  the 
abyss  of  degradation  into  which  we  are  fallen.  These  ordures 
are  rapidly  depraving  the  public  taste,  and  lessening  its  relish  for 
sound  food.  As  vehicles  of  information,  and  a  curb  on  our  func- 
tionaries, they  have  rendered  themselves  useless,  by  forfeiting  all 
title  to  belief.  That  this  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been  produced 
by  the  violence  and  malignity  of  party  spirit,  I  agree  with  you ; 
and  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  paper  you  inclosed  me  on 
that  subject,  which  1  now  return.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  perfect 
model  of  the  style  of  discussion  which  candor  and  decency  should 
observe,  of  the  tone  which  renders  difierence  of  opinion  even 
amiable,  and  a  succinct,  correct  and  dispassionate  history  of  the 
origia  and  progress  of  party  among  us.    It  might  be  incorporated, 
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as  it  stands,  and  without  changing  a  word,  into  tlie  history  of  the 
present  epoch,  and  would  give  to  posterity  a  fairer  view  of  the 
times  than  they  will  probably  derive  from  other  sources.  In  read- 
ing it,  with  great  satisfaction,  there  was  but  a  single  passage  where 
I  wished  a  little  more  developement  of  a  very  sound  and  catholic 
idea ;  a  single  intercalation  to  rest  it  solidly  on  true  bottom.  I> 
near  the  end  of  the  first  page,  where  you  make  a  stntemer  ' 
genuine  republican  maxims  ;  saying,  '  that  tlie  people  ougL 
possess  as  much  political  power  as  can  possibly  consist  with  tiiR 
order  and  security  of  society.'  Instead  of  this,  I  would  say,  *  that 
the  people,  being  the  only  safe  depository  of  power,  should  exer- 
cise in  person  every  function  which  their  qualifications  enable 
them  to  exercise  consistently  with  the  order  and  security  of  so- 
ciety ;  that  we  now  find  them  equal  to  the  election  of  those  who 
shall  be  invested  with  their  executive  and  legislative  powers,  and 
to  act  themselves  in  the  judiciary,  as  judges  in  questions  of  fact ; 
that  the  range  of  their  powers  ought  to  be  enlarged,'  &z;c.  This 
gives  both  the  reason  and  exemplification  of  the  maxim  you  ex- 

Fress,  '  that  they  ought  to  possess  as  much  political  power,'  &£C. 
see  nothing  to  correct  either  in  your  facts  or  principles. 

You  say  that  in  loi<ing  General  Washington  on  your  shoulders, 
to  bear  him  harmless  through  the  federal  coalition,  you  encounter 
a  perilous  topic.  I  do  not  think  so.  You  have  given  the  genuine 
history  of  the  course  of  his  mind  through  the  trying  scenes  in 
which  it  was  engaged,  and  of  the  seductions  by  which  it  was  de- 
ceived, but  not  depraved.  I  think  I  knew  General  Washington 
intimately  and  thoroughly ;  and  were  I  called  on  to  delineate  his 
character,  it  should  be  in  terms  like  these. 

His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the  very 
first  order ;  his  penetration  Strang,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of 
a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke ;  and  as  far  as  he  saw,  no  judgment 
was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  operation,  being  little  aided  by 
invention  or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  com- 
mon remark  of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from 
councils  of  war,  where  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  what- 
ever was  best ;  and  certainly  no  General  ever  planned  his  battles 
more  judiciously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  ac- 
tion, if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circum- 
stances, he  was  slow  in  a  re-adjustment.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  often  failed  in  the  field,  and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in 
station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meet- 
ing personal  dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence,  never  acting  until 
every  circumstance,  every  consideration,  was  maturely  weighed ; 
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refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but,  when  once  decided,  going  through 
with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.     His  integrity  was 
most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I.  have  ever  known, 
no  motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred, 
being  able  to  bias  his  decision.     He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense 
of  the  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.     His  temper  was 
naturally  irritable  and  high  toned ;  but  reflection  and  resolution 
had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendancy  over  it.     If  ever, 
however,  it  broke  its  bonds,  he  was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath. 
In  hk  expenses  he  was  loLorable,  but  exact ;  liberal  in  contribu- 
tions to  whatever  promised  utility ;  but  frowning  and  unyielding 
on  all  visionary  projects,  and  ail  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity. 
His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections  ;  but  he  exactly  calcula- 
ted every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned 
to  it.     His  person,  you  know,  was  fine,  his  stature  exactly  what 
one  would     ish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect  and  noble;  the  best 
horseman  ci  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could  be 
seen  on  horseback.     Although  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where 
he  might  be  unreserved  mth  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  con- 
versation, his  colloquial  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  pos- 
sessing neither  copiousness  of  ideas,  nor  fluency  of  words.     In 
public,  when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready, 
short  and  embarrassed.     Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely,  in 
an  easy  and  correct  style.    This  he  had  acquired  by  conversation 
with  the  world,  for  his  education  was  merely  reading,  writing  and 
common  arithmetic,  to  which  he  a^'I-  J  surveying  at  a  later  day. 
His  time  was  employed   in  action  chic       reading  little,  and  that 
only  in  agriculture  and  English  history,     a  lis  correspondence  be- 
came necessarily  extensive,  and,  with  journalising  his  agricultural 
proceedings,  occupied  most  of  his  leisure  Ixours  witliin  doors.    On 
the  whole,  his  character  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  bad, 
in  few  points  indifferent ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  never  did 
nature  and  fortune  combine  nr.ore  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great, 
and  to  place  him  in  the  same  consreilation  with  whatever  worthies 
have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.     For  his 
was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leading  the  armies  of  his 
country  successfully  through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment 
of  its  independence  ;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  the  birth 
of  a  government,  new  in  its  foriijs  and  principles,  until  it  had  set- 
tled down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupulously 
obeying  the  laws  lluough  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  other  example. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  perilous  for  you  to  take  such  a  man  on 
your  shoulders?  I  am  satisfied  the  groat  body  of  republicans  think 
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of  hira  as  1  do.  We  were,  indeed,  dissatisfied  with  hi'n  on  his 
ratification  of  the  British  treaty.  But  this  was  short  lived.  We 
knew  his  honesty,  the  wiles  with  which  he  was  encompassed,  and 
that  age  had  already  begun  to  relax  the  firmness  of  his  purposes  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  he  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  the  republicans,  than  in  the  Pharisaical  homage  of 
the  federal  monarchists.  For  he  was  no  monarchist  from  pre- 
ference of  his  judgment.  The  soundness  of  that  gave  him  correct 
views  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  his  severe  justice  devoted  him  to 
them.  He  has  often  declared  to  me  that  he  considered  our  new 
constitution  as  an  experiment  on  the  practicability  of  republican 
government,  and  with  what  dose  of  liberty  man  could  be  trusted 
lor  his  own  good  ;  that  he  was  determined  the  experiment  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  sup- 
port of  it.  And  tliese  declarations  he  repeated  to  me  the  oftener 
and  the  more  pointedly,  because  he  knew  my  suspicions  of  Co- 
lonel Hamilton's  views,  and  probably  had  heard  from  him  the 
same  declarations  which  I  had,  to  wit,  '  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion, with  its  unequal  representation,  corruption  and  other  existing 
abuses,  was  the  most  perfect  government  which  had  ever  been 
established  on  earth,  and  that  a  reformation  of  these  abuses  would 
make  it  an.  impracticable  government.'  I  do  believe  that  General 
Washington  had  not  a  firm  confidence  in  the  durability  of  our  go- 
vernment. He  was  naturally  distrustful  of  men,  and  inclined  to 
gloomy  apprehensions :  and  I  was  ever  persuaded  that  a  belief 
that  we  must  at  length  end  in  something  like  a  British  constitution, 
had  some  weight  in  his  adoption  of  the  ceremonies  of  levees,  birth- 
days, pompous  meetings  with  Congress,  and  other  forms  of  the 
same  character,  calculated  to  prepare  us  gradually  for  a  change 
which  he  believed  possible,  and  to  let  it  come  on  with  as  little 
shock  as  might  be  to  the  public  mind. 

These  are  my  opinions  of  General  Washington,  which  I  would 
vouch  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  having  been  formed  on  an 
acquaintance  of  thirty  years.  I  served  with  him  in  the  Virginia 
legislature  from  1769  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  again,  a  short 
time  in  Congress,  until  he  left  us  to  take  command  of  the  army. 
During  the  war  and  after  it  we  corresponded  occasionally,  and  in 
the  four  years  of  my  continuance  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  our  intercourse  was  daily,  confidential  and  cordial.  After 
1  retired  from  that  office,  great  and  malignant  pains  were  taken  by 
our  federal  monarchists,  and  not  entirely  without  effect,  to  make 
him  view  me  as  a  theorist,  holding  French  principles  of  govern- 
ment, which  would  lead  infallibly  to  licentiousness  and  anarchy. 
And  to  this  he  listened  the  more  easily,  from  my  known  disappro- 
bation of  the  British  treaty.     I  never  saw  him  afterwards,  or  these 
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malignant  insinuations  sliould  have  been  dii^sipated  before  his  just 
judgment,  as  mists  before  the  sun.  I  felt  on  his  death,  with  my 
countrymen,  that  *  verily  a  great  man  hath  fallen  this  day  in  Israel.' 

More  timo  and  recollection  would  enable  me  to  add  many  other 
traits  of  his  character ;  but  why  add  them  to  you,  who  knew  him 
well  ?  And  1  cannot  justify  to  myself  a  longer  detention  of  your 
paper.  f 

yiahf  proprieque  tuum^  me  esse  tibi  persuadeas. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     CXVIir. 
TO   JOSEPH    C.    CABELL.^ 


Deab  Sir, 


Monticello,  January  31 ,  1814. 


Your  favor  of  the  23rd  is  received.  Say  had  come  to  hand 
safely.  But  I  regretted  having  asked  the  return  of  him ;  for  I  did 
not  find  in  him  one  new  idea  on  the  subject  I  had  been  contem- 
plating ;  nothing  more  than  a  succint,  judicious  digest  of  the  tedious 
pages  of  Smith. 

You.  ask  my  opinion  on  the  question,  whether  the  States  can 
"add  any  qualifications  to  those  which  the  constitution  has  prescrib- 
ed for  their  members  of  Congress  ?  It  is  a  question  I  had  never 
before  reflected  on ;  yet  had  taken  up  an  oflf-hand  opinion,  agree- 
ing with  your  first,  that  they  could  not :  that  to  add  new  qualifica- 
tions to  those  of  the  constitution,  would  be  as  much  an  alteration, 
as  to  detract  from  them.  And  so  I  think  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress  decided  in  some  case ;  I  believe  that  of  a 
member  from  Baltimore.  But  your  letter  having  induced  me  to 
look  into  the  constitution,  and  to  consider  the  question  a  little,  I 
am  again  in  your  predicament,  of  doubting  the  correctness  of  my 
first  opinion.  Had  the  constitution  been  silent,  nobody  can  doubt 
but  that  ihe  right  to  prescribe  ail  the  qualifications  and  disqualifi- 
cations of  those  they  would  send  to  represent  them,  would  have 
belonged  to  the  State.  So  also  the  constitution  might  have  pre- 
scribed the  whole,  and  excluded  all  others.  It  seems  to  have 
preferred  the  middle  way.  It  has  exercised  the  power  in  part, 
by  declaring  some  disqualifications,  to  wit,  those  of  not  being 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  not  having  been  a  citizen  seven  years, 
and  of  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  th6  State  at  the  time  of  election. 
But  it  does  not  declare,  itself,  that  the  member  shall  not  be  a  lu- 
natic, a  pauper,  a  convict  of  treason,  of  murder,  of  felony,  or  other 
infamous  crime,  or  a  non-resident  of  his  district ;  nor  does  it  pro- 
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l|ibit  to  the  State  the  power  of  declaring  these,  or  any  other  dis- 
qualifications which  its  particular  circumstances  may  call  for:  and 
these  may  be  different  in  different  States.     Of  course,  thoD*  by 
the  tenth  amendment,  the  power  is  reserved  to  the  State.    If, 
wherever  the  constitution  assumes  a  single  power  cut  of  many 
which  belong  to  the  same  subject,  we  should  consider  it  as  as- 
suming the  whole,  it  would  vest  the  General  Government  with  a 
mass  of  powers  never  contemplated.     On  the  contrary,  the  as- 
sufiiption  of  plkicular  powers  seems  an  exclusion  of  all  not  as- 
sumed.    This  reasoning  appears  to  me  to  be  sound ;  but,  on  so 
recent  a  change  of  view,  caution  requires  us  not  to  be  too  confi- 
dent, and  that  we  admit  this  to  be  one  of  the  doubtful  questions 
on  which  honest  men  may  differ  with  the  purest  motives ;  and  the 
more  readily,  as  we  -find  we  have  differed  from  ourselves  on  it. 
'  I  have  always  thought,  that  where  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  General  and  State  governments  was 
doubtfully  or  indistinctly  drawn,  it  would  be  prudent  and  praise- 
worthy in  both  parties,  never  to  approach  it  but  under  the  most 
urgent  necessity.     Is  the  necessity  now  urgent,  to  declare  that  no 
non-resident  of  his  district  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress?    It  seems  to  me  that,  in  practice^  the  partialiues  of  the 
people  are  A  sufficient  security  against  such  an  election ;  and  that 
if,  in  any  instance,  they  should  ever  choose,  a  non-resident,  it  must 
be  in  one  of  such  eminent  merit  and  qualifications,  as  would  make 
it  a  good,  rather  than  an  evil ;  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  examples 
will  be  so  rare,  as  never  to  amount  to  a  serious  evil.     If  the  case 
then  be  neither  clear  nor  urgent,  would  it  not  be  better  to  let  it 
lie  undisturbed  ?     Perhaps  its  decision  may  never  be  called  for. 
But  if  it  be  indispensable  to  establish  this  disqualification  now, 
would  it  not  look  better  to  declare  such  others,  at  the  same  time, 
as  may  be  proper  ?    I  frankly  confide  to  yourself  these  opinions,  or 
rather  no-opinions,  of  mine ;  but  would  not  wish  to  have  them  go 
any  farther.   I  want  to  be  quiet :  and  although  some  circumstances, 
now  and  then,  excite  me  to  notice  tliem,  1  feel  safe,  and  happier 
in  leaving  events  to  those  whose  turn  it  is  to  take  care  of  tliem ; 
and,  in  general,  to  let  it  be  understood,  that  I  meddle  little  or  not 
at  all  with  public  affau's.     There  are  two  subjects,  indeed,  which 
I  shall  claim  a  right  to  further  as  long  as  I  breathe,  the  public 
education  and  the  subdivision  of  the  counties  into  wards.     I  con- 
sider the  continuance  of  republican   government   as  absolutely 
hanging  on  these  two  hooks.     Of  the  first,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  an  advocate,  as  having  already  reflected  on  it,  and  of  the  last, 
when  you  shall  have  reflected.     Ever  affectionately  yours. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CXIX. 


TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 


1 


Monticello,  July  5,  1814. 

Dear  Sir, 

Since  mine  of  January  the  24th,  yours  of  March  the  14th  has 
been  received.  It  was  not  acknowledged  in  the  short  one  of  May 
the  18th,  by  Mr.  Rives,  the  only  object  of  that  having  been  to 
enable  one  of  our  most  promising  young  n ;  n  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  making  his  bow  to  you.  I  learneo  with  great  regret  the 
serious  illness  mentioned  in  your  letter ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Rives 
'.ill  be  able  to  tell  me  you  are  entirely  restored.  But  our  ma- 
c'  lines  have  now  been  running  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  we 
hiust  expect  that,  worn  as  they  are,  here  a  pivot,  there  a 
wheel,  now  a  pinion,  next  a  spring,  will  be  giving  way;  and  how- 
ever we  may  tinker  them  up  for  a  while,  all  will  at  length  surcease 
motion.  Our  watches,  with  works  of  brass  and  steel,  wear  out 
within  that  period.  Shall  you  and  I  last  to  see  the  course  the 
seven-fold  wonders  of  the  times  will  take  ?  The  Attila  of  the  age 
dethroned,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  ten  millions  of  the  human  race, 
whose  thirst  for  blood  speared  unquenchable,  the  great  oppressor 
*  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  world,  shut  up  within  the  circuit 
of  a  little  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  dwindled  to  the  condi- 
tlA.of  an  humble  and  degraded  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  those 
he  has  most  injured.  How  miserably,  how  meanly,  has  he  closed 
Iris  incited  career  !  What  a  sample  of  the  bathos  will  his  history 
present !  He  should  have  perished  on  the  swords  of  his  enemies, 
under  the  walls  of  Paris. 


'  Leon  piagato  a  morte 
Sente  inancar  In  vita, 
Uiianla  In  sua  feritn, 
No  a'avilisce  ancor. 


Cost  frn  I'iro  cstrcnm 

Rtiggc,  nilnnccia,  u  freme, 

('he  la  treniur  inorendu 

Tal  vulta  il  cacciator.' — Metast.  Adriano. 


> 


But  Buonaparte  was  a  lion  in  the  field  only.  In  civil  life,  a 
cold-blooded,  calculating,  unprincipled  usurper,  without  a  virtue; 
no  statesman,  knowing  nothing  of  commerce,  political  economy, 
or  civil  government,  and  supplying  ignorance  by  bold  presumption. 
I  had  supposed  him  a  great  man  until  his  entrance  into  the  As- 
sembly i.es  cinq  ccnSf  eighteen  Brumaire  (an.  6).  From  that  date, 
however,  I  set  him  down  as  a  great  scoundrel  only.  To  the  won- 
ders of  his  rise  and  fall,  we  may  add  that  of  a  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
dictating,  in  Pam,  laws  and  limits  to  all  the  successors  of  the 
Cajsars,  and  holding  even  the  balance  in  which  the  forUinesof  tliis 
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new  World  are  suspended.    I  own,  that  while  I  rejdce,  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  havoc 
which  would  have  never  ceased  while  Buonapprte  should  have 
lived  in  power,  I  see  with  anxiety  the  tyrant  of  the  oceair  regain- 
ing in  vigor,  and  even  participating  in  the  merit  of  crushing  his 
brother  tyrant.    While  die  world  is  thus  turned  up  side  dowh^  cm 
which  side  of  it  are  we?    All  the  strong  reasons,  ind6ed^  plftce  its 
on  the  side  of  peace;  the  interests  of  the  continent,  thehr  friehdty 
dispositions,  and  even  the  interests  of  England.     Her  passions 
alone  are  opposed  to  it.     Peace  would  seem  now  to  be  ttn  easy 
work,  the  causes  of  the  war  being  removed.    Her  orders  d*  couii>^ 
cil  will  no  doubt  be  taken  care  of  by  the  allied  powers,  and,  war 
ceasing,  her  impressment  of  our  seamen  ceases  of  course.     But  I 
fear  there  is  foundation  for  the  design  intimated  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, of  demanding  a  cession  of  our  right  in  the  fisheries,     miat 
will  Mas.>achusetts  say  to  this?    I  mean  her  majority,  which  must 
be  considered  as  speaking  through  the  organs  it  has  appointed 
itself,  as  the  index  of  its  will.     She  chose  to  sacrifice  the  liberty 
of  our  seafaring  citizens,  in  which  we  were  all  interested,  and 
with  them  her  obligations  to  the  co-States,  rather  than  war  Whh 
England.    Will  she  now  sacrifice  the  fisheries  to  the  same  partial- 
ities?   This  question  is  interesting  to  her  alone;  for  to  the  middle, 
the  southern  and  western  States,  they  are  of  no  direct  concern ; 
of  no  more  than  tlie  cuhure  of  tobacco,  rice  and  cott(ni,  to  Mas- 
sachusetts.    I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  our  refrac- 
tory sister  will  say  on  this  occasion.     I  know  what,  as  a  citizen  bf 
the  Union,  I  would  say  to  her.     *  Take  this  question  ad  referefif* 
dum.    It  concerns  you  alone.    If  you  would  rather  give  up  the 
fisheries  than  war  with  England,  we  give  them  up.    If  you  had 
rather  fight  for  them,  we  will  defend  your  interests  to  the  last  drop 
of  our  blood,  choosing  rather  to  set  a  good  example  than  follow  a 
bad  one.'    And  I  hope  she  will  determine  to  fight  for  them.    Wi& 
this,  however,  you  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do;  ours  being  truly 
the  case  wherem  '  non  tali  auxUio,  nee  defensoribus  istis  tempus 
eget.*    Quitting  thb  subject,  therefore,  I  will  turn  over  anouer 
leaf. 

I  am  just  returned  from  one  of  my  long  absences,  having  been 
at  my  other  home  for  five  weeks  past.  Having  more  leisure  ther» 
than  here  for  reading,  I  amused  myself  with  reading  seriously 
Plato's  Republic.  I  am  wrong,  however,  in  calling  it  amusement, 
for  it  was  tbe  heaviest  task-work  I  ever  went  through.  I  had  oc- 
caraonally  before  taken  up  some  of  his  other  works,  but  scarcely 
ever  had  patience  to  go  through  a  whole  dialogue.  While  wading 
through  the  whimsies,  the  puerilities,  and  unintelligible  jargon  of 
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this  work,  I  laid  it  down  often  to  ask  myself,  how  it  could  have 
been,  that  the  world  should  have  so  long  consented  to  give  reputa- 
tion to  such  nonsense  as  this  ?  How  the  soi-di»ant  Christian 
world,  indeed,  should  have  done  it,  is  a  piece  of  historical  curiosity. 
But  how  could  the  Roman  good  sense  do  it  ?  And  particularly, 
how  could  Cicero  bestow  such  eulogies  on  Plato  ?  Although 
Cicero  did  not  wield  the  dense  logic  of  Demosthenes,  yet  he  was 
able,  learned,  laborious,  practised  in  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  honest.  He  could  not  be  the  dupe  of  mere  style,  of  which 
he  was  himself  the  first  master  in  the  world.  With  the  modems, 
I  think,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  fashion  and  authority.  Education  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  persons  who,  from  their  profession,  have  an 
interest  in  the  reputation  and  the  dreams  of  Plato.  They  give  the 
tone  while  at  school,  and  few  in  their  after  years  have  occasion 
to  revise  their  college  opinions.  But  fashion  and  authority  apart, 
and  bringing  Plato  to  the  test  of  reason,  take  from  him  his  sophisms^ 
futilities  and  incomprehensibilities,  and  what  remains?  In  truth, 
he  is  one  of  the  race  of  genuine  sophists,  who  has  escaped  the 
oblivion  of  his  brethren,  first,  by  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  but 
chiefly,  by  the  adoption  and  incorporation  of  his  whimsies  into  the 
body  of  artificial  Christianity.  His  foggy  mind  is  fcH'ever  present- 
ing the  semblances  of  objects  which,  half  seen  through  a  mist, 
can  be  defined  neither  in  form  nor  dimension.  Yet  this,  which 
should  have  consigned  him  to  early  oblivion,  really  procured  him 
immortality  of  fame  and  reverence.  The  Christian  pi  asfhood, 
finding  the  doctrines  of  Christ  levelled  to  every  understanding, 
and  too  plain  to  need  explanation,  saw  in  the  mysticisms  of  Plato 
materials  with  which  they  might  build  up  an  artificial  system, 
which  might,  from  its  indistinctness,  admit  everlasting  controvert, 
^ve  employment  for  their  order,  and  introduce  it  to  profit,  power 
and  pre-eminence.  The  doctrines  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of 
Jesus  himself  are  within  the  comprehension  of  a  child ;  but  thou- 
sands of  volumes  have  not  yet  explained  the  Platonisms  engrafted 
on  them :  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  nonsense  can  never  be 
explained.  Their  purposes,  however,  are  answered.  Plato  is 
canonised :  and  it  is  now  deemed  as  impious  to  question  his  merits 
as  those  of  an  Apostle  of  Jesus.  He  is  peculiarly  appealed  to  as 
an  advocate  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  yet  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  were  there  no  better  arguments  than  his  in  proof  of 
it,  not  a  man  in  the  world  would  believe  it.  It  is  fortunate  for  us, 
that  Platonic  republicanism  has  not  obtained  the  same  favor  as 
Platonic  jChristianity ;  or  we  should  now  have  been  all  living, 
men,  wodpien  and  children,  pell  mell  together,  like  the  beasts  of 
the  field  or  forest.    Yet  *  Plato  is  a  great  philosopher,'  said  La 
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Fontaine.  But,  says  Fontenelle,  'do  you  find  his  ideas  very 
clear.*  *  Oh  no !  he  is  of  an  obscurity  impenetrable.'  *  Do  you  not 
find  him  full  of  contradictions?'  Certainly,'  replied  La  Fontaine, 
*he  is  but  a  sophist.'  Yet  immediately  after,  he  exclaims  again, 
*  Oh,  Plato  was  a  gieat  philsopher.'  Socrates  had  reason,  indeed, 
to  complain  of  the  misrepresentations  of  Plato;  for  in  truth,  his  dia- 
logues are  libels  on  Socrates. 

But  why  am  I  dosing  you  with  these  antediluvian  topics?  Be- 
cause I  am  glad  to  have  some  one  to  whom  they  are  familiar,  and 
who  will  not  receive  them  as  if  dropped  from  the  moon.  Our 
post-revolutionary  youth  are  born  under  happier  stars  than  you 
and  I  were.  They  acquire  all  learning  in  their  mother's  womb, 
and  bring  it  into  the  world  ready  made.  The  information  ot 
books  is  no  longer  necessary ;  and  all  knowledge  which  is  not  in- 
nate, is  in  contempt,  or  neglect  at  least.  Every  folly  must  run  its 
round;  and  so,  T  suppose,  must  tliat  of  self-learning  and  self-suf- 
ficiency; of  rejecting  the  knowledge  acquired  in  past  ages,  and 
starting  on  the  new  ground  of  intuition.  When  sobered  by  ex- 
perience, I  hope  our  successors  wii!  turn  their  attention  to  Uie 
advantages  of  education.  I  mean  of  education  on  the  broad  scale, 
and  not  that  of  the  petty  academies,  as  they  call  themselves,  which 
are  starting  up  in  every  neighborhood,  and  where  one  or  two  men, 
possessing  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek,  a  knowledge  of  the  globes, 
and  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  imagine  and  communicate  this 
as  the  sum  of  science.  They  commit  their  pupils  to  the  theatre 
of  the  world,  with  just  taste  enough  of  learning  to  be  alienated  from 
industrious  pursuits,  and  not  enough  to  do  service  in  the  ranks  of 
science.  We  have  some  exceptions,  indeed.  I  presented  one 
to  you  lately,  and  we  have  some  others.  But  the  terms  I  use  are 
general  trudis.  T  hope  the  necessity  will,  at  length,  be  seen  of 
establishing  institutions  here,  as  in  Europe,  where  every  branch 
of  science,  useful  at  this  day,  may  be  taught  in  its  highest  degree. 
Have  you  ever  turned  your  thoughts  to  the  plan  of  such  an  institu- 
tion? I  mean  to  a  specification  of  the  particular  sciences  of  real 
use  in  human  afi^rs,  and  how  they  might  be  so  {grouped  as  to  re- 
quire so  many  professors  only,  as  might  bring  them  within  the 
views  of  a  just  but  enlightened  economy?  I  should  be  happy  in 
a  communication  of  your  ideas  on  this  problem,  either  loose  or 
digested.  But  to  avoid  my  being  run  away  with  by  another  sub- 
ject, and  adding  to  the  length  and  ennui  of  the  present  letter,  I 
will  here  present  to  Mrs.  Adams  and  yourself,  the  assurance  of 
my  constant  and  sincere  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  jErrERSON. 
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LETTKB    CXX. 


*•••! 


1X>   COLONEL  MONBOE. 


MonUcello,  January  1, 1815. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letters  of  November  the  30th  and  December  the  3l8t 
have  been  received  with  great  pleasure.  A  truth  now  and  then 
projecting  into  the  ocean  of  newspaper  lies,  serves  like  head-lands 
to  correct  our  course.  Indeed,  my  scepticism  as  to  every  thing 
I  see  in  a  newspaper,  makes  me  indifferent  whether  I  ever  see  one. 
The  embarrassments  at  Washington,  in  August  last,  I  expected 
would  be  great  in  any  state  of  ^Ings ;  but  they  proved  greater 
than  ^expected.  I  never  doubted  that  the  plans  of  the  President 
were  wise  and  sufficient.  Their  failure  we  all  impute,  1.  to  the 
insubordinate  temper  of  Armstrong  :  and  2.  to  the  indecision  of 
Winder.  However,  it  ends  well.  It  mortifies  ourselves,  and  so 
may  check,  perhaps,  the  silly  boasting  spirit  of  our  newspapers, 
jand  it  enlists  the  feelings  of  the  world  on  our  side  :  and  die  ad- 
vantage of  public  opinion  is  like  that  of  the  weather-gage  in  a  naval 
action.  In  Europe,  the  transient  possession  of  our  Capital  can  be 
no  di^ace.  Nearly  every  Capiud  there  was  in  possession  of  its 
eaemy;  some  often  and  long.  But  diabolical  as  they  paint  that 
enemy,  he  burnt  neither  public  edifices  nor  private  dwellings.  It 
was  reserved  for  England  to  shew  that  Buonaparte,  in  atroci^, 
was  an  infant  to  their  ministers  and  their  generals.  They  are 
taking  his  place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  have  turned  into  our 
channel  all  its  good  will.  This  will  be  worth  the  million  of  dollars 
jthe  repairs  of  their  conflagrations  will  cost  us.  I  hope  that  to  pre- 
^rve  this  weather-gage  of  public  opinion,  and  to  counteract  the 
slanders  and  falsehoods  disseminated  by  die  English  papers,  the 
government  will  make  it  a  standing  instruction  to  their  ministers  at 
foreign  courts,  to  keep  Europe  truly  informed  of  occurrences 
here,  by  publishing  in  their  papers  the  naked  truth  always,  whe- 
iher  favorable  or  unfavorable.  For  they  will  believe  the  good,  if 
we  candidly  tell  them  the  bad  also. 

But  you  have  two  more  serious  causes  of  uneasiness;  the  want 
of  men  and  money,  f W  the  former,  nothing  more  wise  or  effi- 
cient could  have  been  imagined  than  what  you  proposed.  It 
tvould  have  filled  our  ranks  with  regulars,  and  diat,  too,  by  throw- 
ing a  just  share  of  the  burthen  on  the  purses  of  those  whose  per- 
sons are  exempt  either  by  age  or  office ;  and  it  would  have  ren- 
4!^dourmiliua,  like  those  of  the  Greeks  And  Romans,  9  nation*  of 
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warriors.  But  the  go-by  seems  to  have  been  given  to  your  pro- 
position, and  longer  sufierance  is  necessary  to  force  us  to  iftbai  is 
best.  We  seem  equalty  incorrigible  in  our  financial  course.  Al- 
though a  century  of  British  experience  has  proved  to  what  8 
wonderful  extent  the  funding  on  specific  redeeming  taxes  enables 
a  nation  to  anticipate  in  war  the  resources  of  peace,  and  akhoogb 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  have  tried  and  trodden  every  path  of 
force  or  folly  in  fruitless  quest  of  the  same  object,  yet  we  still  ex- 
pect to  find  in  juggling  tricks  and  banking  dreams,  that  money  can 
be  made  out  oi  nothing,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  a  heavy  war  by  sea  and  land.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
money  cannot  be  borrowed  from  our  merchants  as  firom  those  of 
England.  But  it  can  be  borrowed  from  our  people.  They  will 
give  you  all  the  necessaries  of  war  they  produce,  if,  instead  of  the 
bankrupt  trash  they  now  are  obliged  to  receive  for  want  of  any 
other,  you  will  give  them  a  paper  promise  funded  on  a  specific 
pledge,  and  of  a  size  for  common  circulation.  But  you  say  the 
merchants  will  not  take  this  paper.  What  the  people  take  die 
merchants  must  take,  or  sell  nothing.  All  these  doubts  and  fears 
prove  only  the  extent  of  the  dominion  which  the  banking  institu- 
tions have  obtained  over  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  and  especially, 
of  those  inhabiting  cities  or  other  banking  places ;  and  this  do- 
minion must  be  broken,  or  it  will  break  us.  But  here,  as  in  the 
other  case,  we  must  make  up  our  mind  to  sufier  yet  longer  before 
we  can  get  right.  The  misfortune  is,  that  in  the  mean  time,  we 
shall  plunge  ourselves  into  inextinguishable  debt,  and  entail  on  our 
posterity  an  mheritance  of  eternal  taxes,  which  will  brii^  our  go- 
vernment and  people  into  the  condidon  of  those  of  ikigland,  a 
natron  of  pikes  and  gudgeons,  the  latter  bred  merely  as  food  for 
the  former.  But,  however  these  two  difficulties  of  men  and  mo- 
ney may  be  disposed  of,  it  is  fortunate  that  neither  of  them  will 
affect  our  war  by  sea.  Privateers  will  find  their  own  men  and 
money.  Let  nothing  be  spared  to  encourage  them.  They  are 
the  dagger  which  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy,  theur  com- 
merce. Frigates  and  seventy-fours  are  a  sacrifice  we  must  make, 
heavy  as  it  is,  to  the  prejudices  of  a  part  of  our  citizens.  They 
have,  indeed,  rendered  a  great  moral  service,  which  has  delighted 
me  as  much  as  any  one  in  the  United  States.  But  they  have  had 
no  physical  effect  sensible  to  the  enemy ;  and  now,  while  we  must 
fortify  tliem  in  our  harbors,  and  keep  armies  to  defend  them,  our 
privateers  are  bearding  and  blockading  the  enemy  in  their  own 
seaports.  Encourage  them  to  bum  all  their  prizes,  and  let  the 
public  pay  for  them.  They  will  cheat  us  enormously.  No  mat- 
ter;  they  will  make  the  merchants  of  England  feel,  and  squeal, 
and  cry  out  for  peace. 
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I  much  regretted  your  acceptance  of  the  war  department.  Not 
that  I  know  a  person  who  I  think  would  better  conduct  h.  Buty 
conduct  it  ever  so  wisely,  it  will  be  a  '  crifice  of  yourself.  Were 
an  angel  firom  Heaven  to  undertake  that  office,  all  our  miscar- 
riages would  be  ascribed  to  him.  luiw  troops,  no  troops,  insub- 
ordinate militia,  want  of  arms,  want  of  money,  want  of  {Mrovisions, 
aU  will  be  charged  to  want  of  management  in  you.  I  speak 
from  e  perience,  when  I  was  Crovernor  of  Virginia.  Without  a 
regular  in  the  State,  and  scarcely  a  musket  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  militia,  invaded  by  two  armies,  Arnold's  from  the  sea-board 
and  Comwallis'  from  the  southward,  when  we  were  driven  from 
Richmond  and  Charlottesville,  and  every  member  c»f  my  council 
fled  to  their  homes,  it  was  not  the  total  destitution  of  means,  but 
the  mismanagement  of  them,  which,  in  the  querulous  voice  of  the 
public,  caused  all  our  misfortunes.  It  ended,  indeed,  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  whole  hostile  force,  but  not  till  means  were  brought  us 
by  General  Washington's  army,  and  the  French  fleet  and  army. 
And  although  the  legislature,  who  were  personally  intimate  with 
both  the  means  and  measures,  acquitted  me  with  justice  and 
thanks,  yet  General  Lee  has  put  all  those  imputations  among  the 
romances  of  his  historical  novel,  for  ihs  amusement  of  credulous 
and  uninquisitive  readers.  Not  that  i  have  seen  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  censure  you.  On  \he  contrary,  your  conduct  on  the  attack 
of  Washington  has  met  the  praises  of  every  one,  and  your  plan 
for  regulars  and  militia,  their  approbation.  But  no  campaign  is 
as  yet  opened.  No  Generals  have  yet  an  interest  in  shifting  their 
own  bcompetence  on  you,  no  army  agents,  their  rogueries.  1 
ancerely  pray  you  may  never  meet  censure  where  you  will  de- 
serve most  praise,  and  that  your  own  happiness  and  prosperity  may 
be  the  resuk  of  your  patriotic  services. 

Ever  and  affectionately  yours. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    CXX  I. 


TO   THE    MARQUIS    DE    LA   FATETTE. 


Monticello,  February  14,  1815. 
My  Dear  Friend, 

Your  letter  of  August  the  14th  has  been  received  and  read, 
-again  and  again,  with  extraordinary  pleasure.  It  is  the  first  glimpse 
which  has  been  furnished  me  of  the  interior  workings  of  the  late 
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unexpected  but  fortunate  revolution  of  your  country.  The  hews* 
papers  told  us  only  tliat  the  great  beast  was  fallen;  but  what  part 
in  this  the  patriots  acted,  and  what  the  egoists,  whether  the  for- 
mer slept  while  the  latter  were  awake  to  their  own  interests  only, 
the  hireling  scribblers  of  the  English  press  said  little,  and  knew 
less.  I  see  now  the  mortifying  alternative  under  which  the  patriot 
there  is  placed,  of  being  either  silent,  or  disgraced  by  an  association 
in  opposition  with  the  remains  of  Buonaparteisra.  A  full  measure 
of  liberty  is  not  now  perhaps  to  be  expected  by  your  nation ;  nor 
am  I  confident  they  are  prepared  to  preserve  it.  More  than  a 
generation  will  be  requisite,  under  the  administration  of  reasonable 
laws  favoring  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  general  mass  of  the 
people,  and  their  habituation  to  an  independent  security  of  person 
and  property,  before  they  will  be  capable  of  estimating  die  value 
of  freedom,  and  the  necessity  of  a  sacred  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  rests  for  preservation,  instead  of  that  liberty 
which  takes  root  and  growth  in  the  progress  of  reason,  if  recover- 
'ed  by  mere  force  or  accident,  it  becomes,  with  an  unprepared  peo- 
ple, a  tyranny  still,  of  the  many,  the  few,  or  the  one.  Possibly 
you  may  remember,  ^t  the  date  of  the  jeu  de  paumet  how  earn- 
estly I  urged  yourself  and  the  patriots  of  my  acquaintance,  to 
enter  then  into  a  compact  with  the  King,  securing  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus^  and  a 
national  legislature,  all  of  which  it  was  known  he  would  then  yield, 
to  go  home,  and  let  these  work  on  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  until  they  should  have  rendered  them  capable 
of  more,  when  occasions  would  not  fail  to  arise  for  communica- 
ting to  them  more.  This  was  as  much  as  I  then  thought  them  able  to 
bear,  soberly  and  usefully  for  themselves.  You  thought  otherwise, 
and  that  the  dose  rai^ht  still  be  larger.  And  I  found  you  were 
right;  lor  subsequent  events  proved  they  were  equal  to  the  consti- 
tution of  1791.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  honest  and 
enlightened  of  our  patriotic  friends,  (but  closet  politicians  merely, 
unpractised  in  the  knowledge  of  man,)  thought  more  could  still  be 
obtained  and  borne.  They  did  not  weigh  the  hazards  of  a  tran- 
sition from  one  form  of  government  to  another,  the  value  of  what 
they  ba,d  already  rescued  from  those  hazards,  and  might  liold  in 
security  if  they  pleased,  nor  the  imprudence  of  giving  up  the  cer- 
tainty of  such  a  degree  of  liberty,  under  a  limited  monarch,  for 
the  uncertainty  of  a  litUe  more  under  the  form  of  a  republic.  You 
differed  from  them.  You  were  for  stopping  there,  and  for  secur- 
ing the  constitution  which  the  National  Assembly  had  obtained. 
Here,  too,  you  were  right ;  and  from  tliis  fatal  error  of  the  repub- 
licans, from  dieir  separation  from  yourself  and  the  constitutionalists. 
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b  Mr  councils^  flowed  all  the  subsequent  sufierings  and  crinMt 
of  the  French  natioD.  The  hazards  of  a  second  change  feU  upon 
them  by  die  way.  The  foreigner  gained  time  to  anarchise  by  gold 
the  government  he  could  not  overthrow  by  arms,  to  crush  in  dieir 
own  councils  the  genuine  republicans,  by  the  fraternal  embraces 
c^  exaggerated  and  hired  pretenders,  and  to  turn  the  machine  of 
Jacobinism  from  the  change  to  the  destructiop  of  order :  and,  in 
the  end,  the  limited  monarchy  they  had  secured  was  exchanged 
for  the  unprincipled  and  bloody  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
equiJly  unprincipled  and  maniac  tyranny  of  Buonaparte.  You 
are  now  rid  of  him,  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  continue  so. 
But  this  may  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  re- 
stCiired  dynasty.  It  is  lor  them  now  to  read  a  lesson  in  the  fatal 
errors  of  the  republicans ;  to  be  contented  with  a  certain  portion 
of  power,  secured  by  formal  compact  with  the  nation,  rather  than, 
grasping  at  more,  hazard  all  upon  uncertainy,  and  risk  meeting 
the  fate  of  their  predecessor,  c  a  renewal  of  their  own  exile.  We 
are  just  informed,  too,  of  an  example  which  merits,  if  true,  their 
most  profound  contemplation.  The  gazettes  say,  that  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  is  dethroned,  and  his  father  re-established  on  the  basis  of 
their  new  constitution.  This  order  of  magistrates  must,  therefore, 
see,  that  although  the  attempts  at  reformation  have  not  succeeded 
in  their  whole  length,  and  some  secession  from  the  ultimate  point 
has  taken  place,  yet  that  men  have  by  no  means  fallen  back  to 
their  former  passiveness;  but  on  the  ccmtrary,  that  a  sense  of  their 
rights,  and  a  restlessness  to  obtain  them,  remain  deeply  impressed 
on  every  mind,  and,  if  not  quieted  by  reasonable  relaxations  of 
power,  will  break  out  like  a  volcano  on  the  first  occasion,  and 
overwhelm  eveiy  thing  again  in  its  way.  I  always  tliought  the 
present  King  an  honest  and  moderate  man :  and  having  no  issue,  he 
IS  under  a  motive  the  less  for  yielding  to  personal  considerations. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  but  hope,  that  the  patriots  in  and  out  of  your 
legislauire,  acting  in  phalanx,  but  temperately  and  wisely,  pressing 
unremittingly  the  principles  omitted  in  the  late  capitulation  of  die 
King,  and  watching  the  occasions  which  the  course  of  events  will 
create,  may  get  those  principles  engrafted  into  it,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  solemnly  of  a  national  act. 

With  us  the  afiairs  of  war  have  taken  the  more  favorable  turn 
which  was  to  be  expected.  Our  thirty  years  of  peace  had  taken 
eff,  or  superannuated,  all  our  revolutionary  officers  of  experience 
and  grade ;  and  our  first  draught  in  die  lottery  of  untried  charac- 
ters had  been  most  unfortunate.  The  delivery  of  the  fort  and  army 
of  Detroit  by  the  traitor  HuU ;  the  disgrace  at  Queoistown,  un- 
der Van  Rensellaer  ^  the  massacre  at  Frenchtown  under  Winches- 
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ter;  and  surrender  of  Boerstler  in  an  open  field  to  one  third  of  his 
own  numbers,  were  the  inauspicious  beginnings  of  the  first  year  of 
our  warfare.  The  second  witnessed  but  the  single  miscarriage  oc- 
casioned by  the  disagreement  of  Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  mention- 
ed in  my  letter  to  you  of  November  the  30th,  1813 ;  while  it  gave 
us  the  capture  of  York  by  Dearborne  and  Pike  ;  the  capture  of 
Fort  George  by  Dearborne  also ;  the  capture  of  Proctor's  army 
on  the  Thames  by  Harrison,  Shelby  and  Johnson ;  and  that  of  the 
whole  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  by  Perry.  The  third  year  has 
been  a  continued  series  of  victories ;  lo  wit,  of  Brown  and  Scott 
at  Chippeway ;  of  the  same  at  Niagara ;  of  Gaines  over  Drummond 
at  Fort  Erie ;  that  of  Brown  over  Drummond  at  the  same  place ; 
the  capture  of  another  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  by  M'Donough ; 
the  entire  defeat  of  their  army  under  Prevost,  on  the  same  day, 
by  M'Comb,  and  recently  their  defeats  at  New  Orleans  by  Jack- 
son, Coffee  and  Carroll,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men  out 
of  nine  thousand  and  six  hundred,  with  their  two  Generals, 
Packingham  and  Gibbs  killed,  and  a  third,  Keane,  wounded, 
mortally,  as  is  said. 

This  series  of  successes  has  been  tarnished  only  by  the  confla- 
grations at  Washington,  a  coup  de  main  differing  from  that  at  Rich- 
mond, which  you  remember,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance only,  that  we  had,  in  that  case,  but  forty-eight  hours'  no- 
tice that  an  enemy  had  arrived  within  our  capes ;  whereas,  at  Wash- 
ington there  was  abundant  previous  notice.  The  force  designated 
by  the  President  was  the  double  of  what  was  necessary ;  but  fail- 
ed, as  is  the  general  opinion,  through  the  insubordination  of  Arm- 


strong, 


who  would  never  believe  the  attack  intended  until  it  was 


actually  made,  and  the  sluggishness  of  Winder  before  the  occasion, 
and  his  indecision  during  it.  Still,  in  the  end,  the  transaction  has 
helped  rather  than  hurt  us,  by  arousing  the  general  indignation  of 
our  country,  and  by  marking  to  the  world  of  Europe  the  Vanda- 
lism and  brutal  character  of  the  English  government.  It  has 
merely  served  to  immortalise  their  infamy.  And  add  further, 
that  through  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  we  lia've  beaten  them 
single  handed  at  sea,  and  so  thoroughly  established  our  superiori- 
ty over  them  with  equal  force,  that  they  retire  from  that  kind  of 
contest,  and  never  suffer  their  frigates  to  cruize  singly.  The 
Endymion  would  never  have  engaged  the  frigate  President,  but 
knowing  herself  backed  by  three  frigates  and  a  razee,  who, 
tliough  somewhat  slower  sailors,  would  get  up  before  she  could 
be  taken.  The  disclosure  to  the  world  of  the  fatal  secret  that 
they  can  be  beaten  at  sea  with  an  equal  force,  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  military  operations  of  the  last  year  tliat  experience 
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is  rearing  us  officers  who,  when  our  means  shall  be  fully  under 
way,  will  plant  our  standard  on  the  walls  of  Quebec  and  Halifax, 
their  recent  and  signal  disaster  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  evapo- 
ration of  their  hopes  from  the  Hartford  convention,  will  probably 
raise  i  clamor  in  the  British  nation,  which  will  force  their  ministi^ 
into  peace.  I  sKy  force  them;  because,  willingly,  they  would 
Jb^  never  be  at  peace.  The  British  ministers  find  in  a  state  of  war 
^P^  rather  than  of  peace,  by  riding  the  various  contractors,  and  re- 
ceiving douceurs  on  the  vast  expenditures  of  the  war  supplies, 
that  they  recruit  their  broken  fortunes,  or  make  new  ones,  and 
therefore  will  not  make  peace,  as  long  as  by  any  delusions^ they 
can  keep  the  temper  of  the  nation  up  to  the  war  point.  They 
found  some  hopes  on  the  state  of  our  finances.  It  is  true,  that 
the  excess  of  our  banking  institutions,  and  their  present  discredit, 
have  shut  us  out  from  the  best  source  of  credit  we  could  ever  com- 
mand with  certainty.  But  the  foundations  of  credit  still  remain 
to  U6,  and  need  but  skill,  which  experience  will  soon  produce,  to 
marshal  them  into  an  order  which  may  carry  us  through  any 
length  of  war.  But  they  have  hoped  more  in  their  Hartford  con- 
vention. Their  fears  of  republican  France  being  now  done  away, 
they  are  directed  to  republican  America,  and  they  are  playing  the 
same  game  for  disorganization  here,  which  they  played  in  your 
country.  The  Marats,  the  Dantons  and  Robespierres  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  in  the  same  pay,  under  the  same  orders,  and  making 
the  same  e£K)rts  to  anarchise  us,  that  their  prototypes  in  France 
did  there. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  who  met  at  Hartford  were  under  the  same 
motives  of  money :  nor  were  those  of  France.  Some  of  them  are 
Outs,  and  wish  to  be  Ins  ;  some  the  mere  dupes  of  the  agitators,  or 
of  their  own  party  passions ;  while  the  Maratists  alone  are  in  the 
real  secret :  but  they  have  very  diiferent  materials  to  work  on. 
The  yeomanry  of  the  United  States  are  not  the  canaille  of  Paris. 
We  might  safely  give  them  leave  to  go  through  the  United  States 
recruiting  their  ranks,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  could  not  raise  one 
single  regiment  (gambling  inerchants  and  silk  stocking  clerks  ex- 
cepted) who  would  support  them  in  any  effort  to  separate  from 
the  Union.  The  cement  of  this  Union  is  in  the  heart  blood  of 
every  American.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  on  eaith  a  government 
established  on  so  immovable  a  basis.  Let  them,  in  any  State, 
even  in  Massachusetts  itself,  raise  the  standard  of  separation,  and 
its  citizens  will  rise  in  mass,  and  do  justice  themselves  on  their 
cwn  incendiaries.  If  they  could  have  induced  the  government  to 
some  efiSsrt  of  suppression,  or  even  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
them,  it  would  have  given  them  some  importance,  have  brought 
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them  into  some  notice.  But  they  have  not  been  able  to  make 
themselves  even  a  subject  of  conversation,  either  of  public  or  pri- 
vate societies.  A  silent  contempt  has  been  the  sole  notice  they 
could  excite;  consoled,  indeed,  some  of  them,  by  the  pcdpabte 
favors  of  Philip.  Have  then  no  fears  for  us,  my  friend.  The 
grounds  of  these  exist  only  in  English  newspapers,  endited  or  en- 
dowed by  the  Castlereaghs  or  the  Cannings,  or  some  other  such 
models  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  virtue.  Their  military  heroes,  by 
land  and  sea,  may  sink  our  oyster  boats,  rob  our  hen  roosts,  bum 
our  negro  huts,  and  run  off.  But  a  campaign  or  two  more  will 
relieve  them  from  further  trouble  or  expense  in  defending  their 
American  possessions. 

You  once  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  journal  of  your  campaign  in 
Virginia,  in  1781,  which  1  must  have  lent  to  some  one  of  the  un- 
dertakjrs  to  write  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  forgot 
to  reclaim.  I  conclude  this,  becaLse  it  is  no  longer  among  my 
papers,  which  I  have  very  diligently  searched  for  it,  but  in  vain. 
An  author  of  real  ability  is  now  writing  that  part  of  the  history  of 
Virginia.  He  does  it  in  my  neighborhood,  and  I  lay  open  to  him 
all  my  papers.  But  I  possess  none,  nor  has  he  any,  which  can 
enable  him  to  do  justice  to  your  faithful  and  able  services  in  that 
campaign.  If  you  could  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  another  copy, 
by  the  very  first  vessel  bound  to  any  port  of  the  United  Slates,  it 
might  be  here  in  time ;  for  although  he  expects  to  begin  to  print 
within  a  month  or  two,  yet  you  know  the  delays  of  these  under- 
takings. At  any  rate,  it  might  be  got  in  as  a  supplement.  The 
old  Count  Rochambeau  gave  me  also  his  tnemotre  of  the  opera- 
tions at  York,  which  is  gone  the  same  way,  and  I  have  no  means 
of  applying  to  his  family  for  it.  Perhaps  you  could  render  them 
as  well  as  us,  the  service  of  procuring  another  copy. 

I  learn,  with  real  sorrow,  the  deaths  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Tesse.  They  made  an  interesting  part  in  the  idle  reveries  in 
which  I  have  sometimes  indulged  myself,  of  seeing  all  my  friends 
of  Paris  once  more,  for  a  month  or  two ;  a  thing  impossible,  which, 
however,  I  never  permitted  myself  to  despair  of.  The  regrets, 
however,  of  seventy-three  at  the  loss  of  friends,  may  be  the  less, 
as  the  time  is  shorter  within  which  we  are  to  meet  again,  accord- 
ing to  the  creed  of  our  education. 

This  letter  will  be  handed  you  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  Boston,  of  great  erudition,  indefatigable  industry,  and 
preparation  for  a  life  of  distinction  in  his  own  coimtry.  He  passed 
a  few  days  with  me  here,  brought  high  recommendations  from 
Mr.  Adams  and  others,  and  appeared  in  every  respect  to  merit 
them.     He  is  well  worthy  of  those  attentions  which  you  so  kindly 
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bestow  on  our  countrymen,  and  for  those  he  may  receive  1  shall 
join  him  in  acknowledging  personal  obligations. 

I  salute  you  witn  assurances  of  my  constant  and  afiectionate 
friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

P.  S.  February  26.  My  letter  had  not  yet  beta  senled,  when 
I  received  news  of  our  peace.  1  am  glad  of  it,  and  especially  that 
we  closed  our  war  with  the  eclat  of  the  action  at  New  Orleans. 
But  1  consider  it  as  an  armistice  only,  because  no  security  is  pro- 
vided against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen.  While  this  is  un- 
settled we  are  in  hostility  of  mind  with  England,  ahhough  actual 
deeds  of  arms  ma^  be  suspended  by  a  truce.  If  she  thinks  the 
exercise  of  this  outrage  is  worth  eternal  war,  eternal  war  it  must 
be,  or  extermination  of  the  one  or  the  other  party.  The  first  act 
of  impressment  she  commits  on  an  American,  will  be  answered 
by  reprisal,  or  by  a  declaration  of  war  here ;  and  the  interval  must 
be  merely  a  state  of  preparation  for  it.  In  this  we  have  much  to 
do,  in  further  fortifying  our  seaport  towns,  providing  military 
stores,  classing  and  disciplining  our  militia,  arranging  our  financial 
system,  and  above  all,  pushing  our  domestic  manufactures,  which 
have  taken  such  root  as  never  again  can  be  shaken.  One j  more, 
God  bless  you.  T.  J. 


LETTER    CXXH.* 


TO    MR.    WENDOVER. 


Sir, 


Monticello,  March  13,  1815. 


f 


Your  favor  of  January  the  30th  was  received  after  long  delay 
on  the  road,  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  volume  of  discour- 
ses which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  T  liave  gone 
over  them  witli  great  satisfaction,  and  concur  with  the  Jle  preacher 
in  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  belligerents  in  our  late  war, 
and  lawfulness  of  defensive  war.  I  consider  the  war,  witli  him,  as 
*  made  on  good  advice,'  that  is,  for  just  causes,  and  its  dispensa- 
tion as  providential,  inasmuch,  as  it  has  exercised  our  patriotism 
and  siibmission  to  order,  has  planted  and  invigorated  among  us 
arts  of  urgent  necessity,  has  manifested  the  strong  and  the  weak 
parts  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  the  excellence  of  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  compared  with  the  misrule  of  Kings,  has 
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rallied  Uie  opinions  of  mankind  to  the  natural  rights  of  expatriation, 
and  of  a  common  property  in  the  ocean,  and  raised  us  to  that  grade 
in  the  scale  of  nations  which  the  bravery  and  liberality  of  our  citizen 
soldiers,  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  wisdom  of  our  institutions  and 
their  observance  of  justice,  entitled  us  to  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
All  this  Mr.  McLeod  has  well  proved,  and  from  those  sources  of 
argument  particularly  which  belong  to  his  profession.  On  one 
question  only  I  differ  from  him,  and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
subject  of  his  first  discourse,  the  right  of  discussing  public  affairs 
in  the  mUpit.  I  add  the  last  words,  because  I  admit  the  right  in 
general  conversation  and  in  writing;  in  which  last  form  it  has 
been  exercised  in  ;:he  valuable  book  you  have  now  favored  me 
with. 

The  mass  of  human  concerns,  moral  and  physical,  is  so  vast, 
the  field  of  knowledge  requisite  for  man  to  conduct  them  to  the 
best  advantage  is  so  extensive,  that  no  human  being  can  acquire  the 
whole  himself,  and  much  less  in  that  degree  necessary  for  the  in- 
struction of  others.     It  has  of  necessity,  then,  been  distributed  into 
different  departments,  each  of  which,  singly,  may  give  occupation 
enough  to  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  a  single  individual, 
Thus  we  have  teachers  of  Languages,  teachers  of  Mathematics,  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  of  Chemistry,  of  Medicine,  of  Law,  of  History, 
of  Government,  he.    Religion,  too,  is  a  separate  department,  and 
happens  to  be  the  only  one  deemed  requisite  for  all  men,  however 
high  or  low.     Collections  of  men  associate  together,  under  the 
name  of  congregations,  and  employ  a  religious  teacher  of  the  par- 
ticular sect  of  opinions  of  which  they  happen  to  be,  and  contribute 
to  make  up  a  stipend  as  a  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  deliver- 
ing them,  at  such  periods  as  they  agree  on,  lessons  in  the  religion 
they  profess.     If  they  want  instruction  in  other  sciences  or  arts, 
they  apply  to  other  instructors ;  and  this  is  generally  tlie  business 
of  early  life.     But  I  suppose  there  is  not  an  instance,  of  a  single 
congregation  which  has  employed  their  preacher  for  the  mixt  pur- 
poses of  lecturing  them  ^rom  the  pulpit j  in  Chemistry,  in  Medicine, 
m  Law,  in  the  science  and  principles  of  Government,  or  in  any  thing 
but  Religion  exclusively.   Whenever,  therefore,  preachers,  instead 
of  a  lesson  in  religion,  put  them  off  with  a  discourse  on  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  on  chemical  affinities,  on  the  construction  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  characters  or  conduct  of  those  administering  it,  it  is  a 
breach  of  contract,  depriving  their  audience  of  tht-  kind  of  service 
for  which  they  are  salaried,  and  giving  them,  instead  of  it,  what 
they  did  not  want,  or,  if  wanted,  would  rather  seek  from  better 
sources  in  that  particular  art  or  science.     In  choosii.^g  our  p,  stor 
we  look  to  his  religious  qualifications,  without  inquiring  into  his 
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physical  or  political  dogmas,  with  which  we  mean  to  have  nothing 
to  do.  I  am  aware  diat  arguments  may  be  found,  which  may 
twist  a  thread  of  politics  into  th«)  cord  of  religious  duties.  So  may 
they  for  every  other  branch  of  human  art  or  science.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  our  country : 
the  teacher  of  religion,  therefore,  must  instruct  us  in  those  laws, 
that  we  may  know  how  to  obey  them.  It  is  a  religious  duty  to 
assist  our  sick  neighbors :  the  preacher  must,  therefore,  teach  us 
medicine,  that  we  may  do  it  understandingly.  It  is  a  religious 
dut^  to  preserve  our  own  health :  our  religious  teacher,  then,  must 
tell  us  what  dishes  are  whoi6i!0(ne,  and  give  us  recipes  in  cookery, 
that  we  may  learn  how  to  prepv^re  them.  And  so,  ingenuity,  by 
generalising  more  and  more,  mty  amalgamate  all  the  branches  of 
science  into  any  one  of  them,  and  the  physician  who  is  paid  to 
visit  the  sick,  may  give  a  sermon  instead  of  medicine ;  and  the 
merchant  to  whom  money  is  sent  for  a  hat,  may  send  a  handker- 
chief instead  of  it.  But  notwithstanding  this  p)ijsible  confusion  of 
all  sciences  into  one,  common  sense  draws  lines  between  them 
sufficiently  distinct  for  the  general  purposes  of  life,  and  no  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  understand  that  a  recipe  in  medicine  or  cookery,  or  a 
demonstration  in  geometry,  is  not  a  lesson  in  religion.  I  do  not 
deny  that  a  congregation  may,  if  they  please,  agree  with  their 
prPRchcr  that  he  shall  instruct  them  in  Medicine  also,  or  Law,  oi 
Politics.  Then,  lectures  in  these,  from  the  pulpit,  become  not 
only  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  duty  also.  But  this  must  be  with 
the  consent  of  every  individual;  because  the  association  being 
voluntary,  the  mere  majority  has  no  right  to  apply  the  contributions 
of  the  minority  to  purposes  unspecified  in  the  agreement  of  the 
congregation.  I  agree,  too,  that  op  all  other  occasions,  the 
preacher  has  the  right,  equally  with  every  other  citizen,  to  express 
his  sentiments,  in  speaking  or  writing,  on  the  subjects  of  Medicine, 
Law,  Poliiics,  &c.  his  leisure  time  being  his  own,  and  his  congre- 
gation not  obliged  to  listen  to  his  conversation,  or  to  read  his  wri- 
tings ;  and  no  one  would  have  regretted  more  than  myself,  had 
any  scruple  as  to  this  right,  withheld  from  us  the  valuable  dis- 
courses which  have  led  to  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the 
true  limits  of  the  right.  I  feel  my  portion  of  indebtment  to  the 
reverend  author,  for  the  distinguished  learning,  the  logic  and  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  has  proved  that  religion,  as  well  as  rea- 
son, confirms  the  soundness  of  those  principles  on  which  our  go- 
vernment has  been  founded  and  its  rights  asserted. 

These  are  my  views  of  this  question.  They  are  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  highly  respected  and  able  preacher,  and  are, 
therefore,  the  more  doubtingly  offered.    Difference  of  opinion 
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leads  to  inquiry,  and  inquiry  to  trudi ;  and  tliat,  I  am  sure,  is 
the  ultimate  and  sincere  object  of  us  both.  We  both  value  too 
much  the  freedom  of  opinion  sanctioned  by  our  constituuon,  not 
to  cherish  its  exercise  eveu  where  in  opposition  to  ourselves. 

Unaccustomed  to  reserve  or  mystery  in  the  expression  of  my 
opinions,  I  have  opened  myself  frankly  on  a  questicm  suggested 
by  your  letter  and  present.  And  although  I  have  not  the  honor  of 
your  acquaintance,  this  mark  of  attention,  and  still  more  the  sen- 
timents of  esteem  so  kindly  expressed  in  your  letter,  are  entitled 
to  a  confidence  that  observations  not  intended  for  the  public  will 
not  be  ushered  to  their  notice,  as  has  happened  to  me  sometimes. 
TVanquillity,  at  my  age,  is  the  balm  of  life.  While  I  know  I  am 
safe  in  the  honor  and  charity  of  a  McLeod,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
cast  forth  to  the  Marats,  the  Dantons,  and  the  Robcspierres  of  the 
priesthood :  I  mean  the  Parishes,  the  Ogdens,  and  the  Gardiners 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  pray  you  to  accept,  the  assurances  of  my  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   CXXIII. 


TO    C;BSAR   a.    RODNEY. 


Monticello,  March  IG,  1815, 

Mr  Dear  Friend  and  Antient  Colleague, 

Yor  letter  of  Februaiy  the  19th  has  been  received  with  vfery 
sincere  pleasure.  It  recalls  to  memory  the  sociability,  the  friend- 
ship, and  the  harmony  of  action  which  united  personal  happiness 
with  public  duties,  during  the  portion  of  our  lives  in  which  we  acted 
together.  Indeed,  the  affectionate  harmony  of  our  cabinet  i» 
among  the  sweetest  of  my  recollections.  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  of  friendship  from  General  Dearborne.  He  writes  me  that 
he  is  now  retiring  from  every  species  of  public  occupation,  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  life  as  a  private  citizen ;  and  he  promises  me 
a  visit  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  As  you  hold  out  a  hope  of 
the  same  gratification,  if  chance  or  purpose  could  time  your  visits 
together,  it  would  make  a  real  jubilee.  But  come  as  you  will, 
or  as  you  can,  it  will  always  be  joy  enough  to  me.  Only  you 
must  give  me  a  month's  notice ;  because  I  go  three  6r  four  times  a 
year  to  a  possession  ninety  miles  southwestward,  and  am  absent  a 
month  at  a  time,  and  the  mortification  would  be  indelible  of  losing 
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such  a  visit  by  a  mistimed  absence.  You  will  find  me  in  habitual 
good  health,  great  contentedness,  enfeebled  in  body,  impaired  in 
memory,  but  without  decay  in  my  friendships. 

Great,  indeed,  have  been  the  revolutions  in  the  world,  since 
you  and  I  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  To  me  they  have 
been  like  the  bowlings  of  the  winter  storm  over  the  battlements, 
while  warm  in  my  bed.  The  unprincipled  tyrant  of  the  land  is 
fallen,  his  power  reduced  to  its  original  nothingness,  his  person 
only  not  yet  in  the  mad-house,  where  it  ought  always  to  have 
been.  His  equally  unprincipled  competitor,  the  tyrant  of  the 
ocean,  in  the  mad-house  indeed,  in  person,  but  his  power  sUU 
stalking  over  the  deep.  *  Quern  deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat.* 
The  madness  is  acknowledged ;  the  perdition  of  course  impending. 
Are  we  to  be  the  instruments  ?  A  friendly,  a  just,  and  a  reasona- 
ble conduct  on  their  part,  might  make  us  the  main  pillar  of  their 
prosperity  and  existence.  But  their  deep  rooted  hati'ed  to  us 
seems  to  be  the  means  which  Providence  permits  to  lead  them 
to  their  final  catastrophe.  *  JVtdlatn  enim  in  terris  gentem  esse,  nul- 
lum infestiorem  populwny  notnini  Romano,*  said  the  General  who 
erased  Capua  from  the  list  of  powers.  What  nourishment  and 
support  would  not  England  receive  from  an  hundred  millions  of 
industrious  descendants,  whom  some  of  her  people  now  born  will 
live  to  see  here.  What  their  energies  are,  she  has  lately  tried. 
And  what  has  she  not  to  fear  from  an  hundred  millions  of  such 
men,  if  she  continues  her  maniac  course  of  hatred  and  hostility 
to  them.  I  hope  in  God  she  will  change.  There  is  not  a  nation 
on  the  globe  with  whom  I  have  more  earnestly  wished  a  friendly 
intercourse  on  equal  conditions.  On  no  other  would  I  hold  out 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  any.  I  know  that  their  creatures  repre- 
sent me  as  personally  an  enemy  to  England.  But  fools  only  can 
believe  this,  or  those  who  think  me  a  fool.  I  am  an  enemy  to 
her  insuhs  and  injuries.  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  flagitious  princi- 
ples of  her  administration,  and  to  those  which  govern  her  con- 
duct towards  other  nations.  But  would  she  give  to  morality  some 
place  in  her  political  code,  and  especially  would  she  exercise  de- 
cency, and  at  least  neutral  passions  towards  us,  there  is  not,  I  re- 
peat it,  a  people  on  earth  witli  whom  I  would  sacrifice  so  much 
to  be  in  friendship.  They  can  do  us,  as  enemies,  more  harm 
than  any  other  nation ;  and  in  peace  qnd  in  war,  they  have  more 
means  of  disturbing  us  internally.  Their  merchants  established 
among  us,  the  bonds  by  which  our  own  are  chained  to  their  feet, 
and  the  banktng  combinations  interwoven  with  the  whole,  have 
shown  the  extent  of  their  control,  even  during  a  war  with  her. 
They  are  the  workers  of  all  the  embarrassments  our  finances  have 
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experienced  during  the  war.  Declaring  themselves  bankrupt, 
they  have  been  able  still  to  chain  the  government  to  a  dependence 
on  them ;  and  had  uie  war  continued,  they  would  have  reduced 
us  to  the  inability  to  command  a  single  dollar.  They  dared  to 
proclaim  that  they  would  not  pay  their  own  paper  obligations,  yet 
our  government  could  not  venture  to  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity of  sweeping  tlieir  paper  from  the  circulation,  and  sub- 
stituting their  own  notes  bottomed  on  specific  taxes  for  redemption, 
which  every  one  would  have  eagerly  taken  and  trusted,  rather 
than  the  baseless  trash  of  bankrupt  companies ;  our  government,  I 
say,  have  still  been  overawed  from  a  contest  with  them,  and  has 
even  countenanced  and  strengthened  their  influence,  by  proposmg 
new  establishments,  with  authority  to  swindle  yet  greater  sums  from 
our  citizens.  This  is  the  British  influence  to  which  I  am  an  en- 
emy, and  which  we  must  subject  to  our  government,  or  it  will  sub- 
ject us  to  that  of  Britain. 

Come,  and  gratify  by  seeine  you  once  more,  a  friend  who  as- 
sures you  with  sincerity  of  his  constant  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment and  respect. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 


L£TTER    CXXIV. 


TO   GENERAL   UEARBORNE. 


Monticello,  March  17,  1815. 

My  Dear  General,  friend  and  antient  colleague, 

1  have  received  your  favor  of  February  the  27th,  with  very 
great  pleasure,  and  sincerely  reciprocate  congr^itulations  on  the 
late  events.  Peace  was  indeed  desirable ;  yet  it  would  npt  have 
been  as  welcome  without  the  successes  of  New  Orleans.  These 
last  have  established  truths  tbo  important  not  to  be  valued  ;  that 
tlie  people  of  Louisiana  are  sincerely  ans^ched  to  the  Union ;  that 
their  city  can  be  defended ;  that  *lie  a  istern  States  make  its  de- 
fence their  peculiar  concern ;  that  twc  militia  are  brave ;  that  theur 
deadly  aim  countervails  the  maneuvering  skill  of  their  enemy ; 
that  we  have  officers  of  natural  genius  now  starting  forward  from 
the  mass ;  and  that,  putting  together  all  our  conflicts,  we  can  beat 
the  British,  by  sea  and  by  land,  with  equal  numbers.  All  this 
bemg  now  proved,  I  am  glad  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  and 
VOL.  IV.  33 
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shall  still  be  more  so,  if,  by  a  reasonable  arrangement  against  im- 
pressment, they  will  make  it  truly  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  not  a 
mere  truce,  as  we  must  all  consider  it,  until  the  principle  of  the 
war  is  setded.  Nor,  among  the  incidents  of  the  war,  will  we  forget 
your  services.  After  the  disasters  produced  by  the  treason  or  the 
cowardice,  or  both,  of  Hull,  and  the  follies  of  some  others,  your 
capture  of  York  and  Fort  George  first  turned  the  tide  of  success 
in  our  favor  ^  and  the  subsequent  campaigns  sufficiently  wiped 
away  the  disgraces  of  the  first.  If  it  were  justifiable  to  look  to 
your  own  happiness  only,  your  resolution  to  retire  from  all  public 
business  could  not  but  be  approved.  But  you  are  too  young  to 
ask  a  disr''')rp;e  ^l  yet,  and  the  public  councils  too  much  needing 
the  wisdo  '  jr  ;  ablest  citizens,  to  relinquish  their  claim  on  you. 
And  surely  me  n  sds  your  aid  more  than  your  own  State.  Oh, 
Massachusetts !  hov  >  ave  I  lamented  the  degradation  of  your 
apostacy  !  Massachusetts,  with  whom  I  went  witli  pride  in  1776, 
whose  vote  was  my  vote  on  every  public  question,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples were  then  the  standard  of  whatever  was  free  or  fearless. 
But  then  she  was  under  the  counsels  of  the  two  Adamses  ;  while 
Strong,  her  present  leader,  was  promoting  petitions  for  submission 
to  British  power  and  British  usurpation.  While  under  her  present 
counsels,  she  must  be  contented  to  be  nothing ;  as  having  a  vote, 
indeed,  to  be  counted,  but  not  respected.  But  should  the  State 
once  more  buckle  on  her  republican  harness,  we  shall  receive  her 
again  as  a  sister,  and  recollect  her  wanderings  among  the  crimes 
only  of  the  parricido  party,  which  would  have  basely  sold  what 
their  fathers  so  bravely  won  from  the  same  enemy.  Let  us  look 
forward,  then,  to  the  act  of  repentance,  which,  by  dismissing  her 
venal  traitors,  shall  be  the  signal  of  return  to  the  bosom  and  to  the 
principles  of  her  brethren ;  and  if  her  late  humiliation  can  just 
give  her  modes^  enough  to  suppose  that  her  southern  brethren 
are  somewhat  on  a  par  with  her  in  wisdom,  in  hiformation,  in  pa- 
triotism, in  bravery,  and  even  in  honesty,  although  not  in  psalm 
«nging,  she  will  more  justly  estimate  her  own  relative  momentum 
in  the  Union.  With  her  antient  principles,  she  would  really  be 
great,  if  she  did  not  think  herself  the  whole.  I  should  be  pleased 
ib  hear  that  you  go  into  her  councils,  and  assist  in  bringing  her 
back  to  those  principles,  and  to  a  sober  satisfaction  with  her  pro- 
portionable share  in  the  direction  of  our  affairs. 

Be  so  good  as  to  lay  my  homage  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Dearbome, 
lind  to  be  assured  that  I  am  ever  and  affectionately  yours. 

Th:  JEFrERSON. 
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LETTER    CXXV. 


TO    THE    PRESIDENT. 


.  -^ 


Monticello,  March  23, 1815.  , 
Dear  Sir, 

1  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  12th,  and  with  it  the  pamphlet 
on  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  war,  which  I  now  return.  I 
have  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  but  with  irresistible  desire  that  it 
should  be  published.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  this  are  strong,  and 
those  against  it  are  so  easily  gotten  over,  that  there  appears  to  me 
no  balance  between  them.  1.  We  need  it  in  Europe.  They 
have  totally  mistaken  our  character.  Accustomed  to  rise  at  a 
feather  themselves,  and  to  be  always  fighting,  they  will  see  in  our 
conduct,  fairly  stated,  tliat  acquiescence  under  wr  g.  to  a  certain 
degree,  is  wisdom,  and  not  pusillanimity ;  and  that  |ie'  e  and  hap- 
piness are  preferable  to  that  false  honor,  which,  ly  eternal  wars, 
keeps  their  people  in  eternal  labor,  want  and  wretchedness.  2.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  people  of  England,  who  have  been  deceived 
as  to  the  causes  and  conduct  of  tlie  war,  and  do  not  entertain  a 
doubt,  that  it  was  entirely  wanton  and  wick  1  on  our  part,  and 
under  the  order  of  Buonaparte.  By  rectifying  their  ideas,  it  will 
tend  to  that  conciliation  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  both  nations.  3.  It  is  necessary  for  our  own 
people,  who,  although  they  have  known  the  details  as  they  went 
along,  yet  have  been  so  plied  with  false  facts  and  false  views  by 
the  federalists,  that  some  impression  has  been  left  that  all  has  not 
been  right.  It  may  be  said  that  it  will  be  thought  unfriendly. 
But  truths  necessary  for  our  own  character,  must  not  be  suppress- 
ed out  of  tenderness  to  its  calumniators.  Although  written,  gene- 
rally, with  great  moderation,  there  may  be  some  things  in  the 
pamphlet  which  may  perhaps  irritate.  The  characterising  every 
act,  for  example,  by  its  appropriate  epithet,  is  not  necessary  to 
shew  its  deformity  to  an  intelligent  reader.  The  naked  narrative 
will  present  it  truly  to  his  mind,  and  the  more  strongly,  from  its 
moderation,  as  he  will  perceive  that  no  exaggeration?  is  aimed  at. 
Rubbing  down  these  roughnesses,  and  they  are  neither  many  nor 
prominent,  and  preserving  the  original  date,  might,  I  think,  remove 
all  tlie  offensiveness,  and  give  more  effect  to  the  publication.  In- 
deed, I  think  that  a  soothing  postscript,  addressed  td  the  interests, 
tlie  prospects,  and  the  sober  reason  of  both  nations,  would  make  it 
acceptable  to  both.  The  trifling  expense  of  reprinting  it  ought 
not  to  be  considered  a  moment.    Mr.  Gallatin  could  have  it  trans- 
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lated  into  French,  and  siifTer  it  to  get  abroad  in  Europe  without 
either  avowal  or  disavowal.  But  it  would  be  useful  to  print  some 
copies  of  an  appendix,  containing  all  the  documents  referred  to,  to 
be  preserved  in  libraries,  and  to  facilitate  to  the  present  and  future 
writers  of  history,  the  acquisition  of  the  materials  which  test  the 
truths  it  contains. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  peace,  and  more  especially, 
on  the  eclat  with  which  the  war  was  closed.  The  afl^ir  of  New 
Orleans  was  fraught  with  useful  lessons  to  ourselves,  our  enemies 
and  our  friends,  and  will  powerfully  influence  our  future  relations 
with  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  will  shew  them  we  mean  to  take 
no  part  in  their  wars,  and  count  no  odds  when  engaged  in  our 
own.  I  presume  that,  having  spared  to  the  pride  of  England  her 
formal  acknowledgment  of  the  atrocity  of  impressment  in  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty,  she  will  concur  in  a  convention  for  relinquishing 
it.  Without  this,  she  must  understand  that  the  present  is  but  a 
truce,  determinable  on  the  first  act  of  impressment  of  an  American 
citizen,  committed  by  any  officer  of  hers.  Would  it  not  be  better 
that  this  convention  should  be  a  separate  act,  unconnected  with 
any  treaty  of  commerce,  and  made  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  all  other  treaty  ?  If  blended  with  a  treaty  of  commerce,  she  will 
make  it  the  price  of  injurious  concessions.  Indeed,  we  are  in- 
finitely better  without  such  treaties  with  any  nation.  We  cannot 
too  distinctly  detach  ourselves  from  the  European  system,  which 
is  essentially  belligerent,  nor  too  sedulously  cultivate  an  American 
system,  essentially  pacific.  But  if  we  go  into  commercial  treaties 
at  all,  they  should  be  with  all,  at  the  same  time,  with  whom  we 
have  important  commercial  relations.  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  all  should  proceed  pari  passu. 
Our  ministers  marching  in  phalanx  on  the  same  line,  and  inter- 
communicating freely,  each  will  be  supported  by  the  weight  of  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  other  nations  will 
agree  to  equal  terms  of  intercourse,  will  discountenance  the  sel6sh 
bigglings  of  England,  or  justify  our  rejection  of  them.  Perhaps 
wUh  all  of  them  it  would  be  best  to  have  but  the  single  article  gentis 
amicissimaj  leaving  every  tiling  else  to  the  usages  and  courtesies 
of  civilized  nations.  But  all  these  things  will  occur  to  yourself, 
with  their  counter-considerations. 

Mr.  Smith  wrote  to  me  on  the  transportation  of  the  library,  and 
particularly,  that  it  is  submitted  to  your  direction.  He  mentioned 
also,  that  Dougherty  would  be  engaged  to  superintend  it.  No  one 
will  more  carefully  and  faithfully  execute  all  those  duties  which 
W(nild  belong  to  a  wagon  master.  But  it  requires  a  character  ac- 
quainted with  books,  to  receive  the  library.     I  am  now  employing 
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as  many  hours  of  every  day  as  my  strength  will  permit,  in  arrang- 
ing the  books,  and  putting  every  one  in  its  place  on  the  shelves, 
corresponding  with  its  order  in  the  catalogue,  and  shall  have  them 
numbered  correspondenUy.  This  operation  will  employ  me  a 
considerable  time  yet.  Then  I  should  wish  a  competent  agent  to 
attend,  and,  with  the  catalogue  in  his  hand,  see  that  every  book  is 
on  the  shelves,  and  have  their  lids  nailed  on,  one  by  one,  as  he 
proceeds.  This  would  take  such  a  person  about  two  days ;  after 
which,  Dougherty's  business  would  be  the  mere  mechanical  re- 
moval, at  convenience.  I  inclose  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Milligan, 
ofiering  his  service,  which  would  not  cost  more  than  eight  or  ten 
days'  reasonable  compensation.  This  is  necessary  for  my  safety 
and  your  satisfaction,  as  a  just  caution  for  the  public.  You  know 
there  are  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  the  public  councils,  who  will 
seize  every  occasion  of  imputation  on  either  of  us,  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  repelled  in  this  case,  in  which  a  negative  could  not  be 
proved.  If  you  approve  of  it,  therefore,  as  soon  as  1  am  through 
the  review,  I  will  give  notice  to  Mr.  Milligan,  or  any  other  per- 
son whom  you  will  name,  to  come  on  immediately.  Indeed  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  add  to  his  duty,  that  of  covering  the 
books  with  a  little  paper,  (the  good  bindings  at  least,)  and  filling 
the  vacancies  of  the  presses  with  paper  parings,  to  be  brought 
from  Washington.  This  would  add  little  more  to  the  time,  as  he 
could  carry  on  both  operations  at  once. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  constant  and  afTectionate  friend- 
ship and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    CXXVI, 


TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 


Monticello,  June  10, 1816. 

Djsar  Sir, 

It  h  iors;  since  we  have  exchanged  a  letter,  and  yet  what  vo- 
lumes might  have  been  written  on  the  occurrences  even  of  the 
last  three  months.  In  the  first  place,  peace,  God  bless  it !  has 
returned  to  put  u?  all  again  into  a  course  of  lawful  and  laudable 
pursuits :  a  new  trial  of  the  Bourbons  has  proved  to  the  world  their 
incompetence  to  the  functions  of  the  station  they  have  occupied : 
and  the  recall  of  the  usurper  has  clothed  him  widi  the  semblance 
of  a  legitimate  autocrat.     If  adversity  should  have  taught  him  wis- 
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dom,  of  which  I  have  little  expectation,  he  may  yet  render  aome 
service  to  mankind,  by  teaching  the  antient  dynasties  that  they 
can  be  changed  for  nusrule,  and  by  wearing  down  the  maridme 
power  of  £ngland  to  limitable  and  safe  dimensions.  But  it  is  not 
possible  he  should  love  us ;  and  of  that  our  commerce  had  suffi- 
cient proofs  during  his  power.  Our  military  achievements,  indeed, 
which  he  is  capable  of  estimating,  may  in  some  degree  moderate 
the  efiect  of  his  aversions;  and  he  may  perhaps  fancy  that  we  are 
to  become  the  natural  enemies  of  England,  as  England  herself  has 
so  steadily  endeavored  to  make  us,  and  as  some  of  our  own  over- 
zealous  patriots  would  be  willing  to  proclaim ;  and  in  this  view,  he 
may  admit  a  cold  toleration  of  some  intercourse  and  commerce 
between  the  two  nations.  He  has  certainly  had  time  to  see  the 
folly  of  turning  the  industry  of  France  from  the  cuhures  for  which 
nature  has  so  highly  endowed  her,  to  those  of  sugar,  cotton,  to- 
bacco and  others,  which  the  same  creadve  power  has  given  to 
other  climates :  and  on  the  whole,  if  he  can  conquer  the  passions 
of  his  ^rannical  soul,  if  he  has  understanding  enough  to  pursue 
from  motives  of  interest,  what  no  moral  motives  lead  him  to,  the 
tranquil  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  country,  rather  than  a 
ravenous  thirst  for  human  blood,  his  return  may  become  of  more 
advantage  than  injury  to  us.  And  if  again  some  great  man  could 
arise  in  England,  who  could  see  and  correct  the  follies  of  his  na- 
tion in  their  conduct  as  to  us,  and  by  exercising  justice  and  comi- 
ty towards  ours,  bring  both  into  a  state  of  temperate  and  useful 
friendship,  it  is  possible  we  might  thus  attain  the  place  we  ought 
to  occupy  between  these  two  nations,  without  being  degraded  to 
the  condition  of  mere  partisans  of  either. 

A  Uttle  time  will  now  inform  us,  whether  France,  within  its  pro- 
per limits,  is  big  enough  for  its  ruler,  on  the  one  hand,  and  whe- 
ther, on  the  other,  the  allied  powers  are  eiilier  wicked  or  foolish 
enough  to  attempt  the  forcing  on  the  French,  a  ruler  and  govern- 
ment which  they  refuse?  Whether  they  will  risk  their  own 
thrones  to  re-establish  that  of  the  Bourbons?  If  this  is  attempted, 
and  the  European  world  again  committed  to  war,  will  the  jea- 
lousy of  England  at  the  commerce  which  neutrality  will  give  us, 
induce  her  again  to  add  us  to  the  number  of  her  enemies,  rather 
than  see  us  prosper  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  industiry  ?  And 
have  our  commercial  citizens  merited  from  their  countiy  its  en- 
countering another  war  to  protect  their  gambling  enterprises? 
That  the  persons  of  our  citizens  shall  be  safe  in  freely  traversing 
the  ocean,  that  the  transportation  of  our  own  produce,  in  our  own 
vessels,  to  the  markets  of  our  choice,  and  the  return  to  us  of  the 
ardcles  we  want  for  our  own  use,  shall  be  unmolested,  I  liold  to 
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be  fundamenial,  and  that  the  gawitlet  must  be  for  ever  hurled  at 
him  who  questioiui  h.  But  whether  we  shall  engage  in  every  war 
of  Europe,  to  protect  the  mere  agency  of  our  merchants  and  ship 
owners  m  carrying  on  the  commero  of  other  nations,  even  were 
those  me*"^hant8  and  ship  owners  to  taice  the  side  ot  tiieir  country 
in  the  contest  inutead  ot  that  of  the  enemy,  is  a  question  of  deep 
and  serious  consideration,  with  which,  however,  you  and  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do ;  so  we  will  leave  it  to  those  whom  it  will  con- 
cern. 

I  thank  you  for  making  known  to  me  Mr.  Ticknor  abd  Mr. 
Gray.  They  are  fine  young  men,  indeed,  and  if  Massachusetts  csn 
raise  a  few  more  such,  it  is  probaMe  she  would  be  better  counselled 
as  to  social  rights  and  social  duties.  Mr.  Ticknor  is,  particularly,  the 
best  bibliograph  I  have  met  with,  &nd  very  kindly  and  opportune- 
ly offered  me  the  means  of  reprocuring  some  part  of  the  literary 
treasures  which  I  have  ceded  to  Congress,  to  replace  the  devasta- 
tions of  British  Vandalism  at  Washington.  I  cannot  live  without 
books.  But  fewer  will  suffice,  where  amusement,  a.  d  not  use,  is 
the  only  future  object.  I  am  about  sending  him  a  catalogue,  to 
which  less  than  his  critical  knowledge  of  books  would  hardly  be 
adequate. 

Present  my  high  respects  to  Mrs.  Adams,  and  accept  yourself 
the  assurances  of  my  affectionate  attachment. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


f 


LETTER   CXXVll. 


TO    MR.     LEIPER. 


■^^^^ 


Monticello,  June  13^  1815. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  journey  soon  after  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  April  the  17th, 
and  an  absence  from  home  of  some  continuance,  have  prevented  my 
earlier  acknowledgment  of  it.  In  that  came  safely  my  letter  of 
Januar)  the  2nd,  1814.  In  our  principles  of  government  we  differ 
not  at  all  ;  nor  in  the  general  object  and  tenor  of  political  mea- 
sures. Wo  concur  in  considering  the  government  of  England  as 
totally  without  morality,  insolent  beyond  bearing,  inflated  with 
vanity  and  ambition,  aiming  at  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  see, 
lost  in  corruption,  of  deep  rooted  hatred  towards  us,  hostile  to 
liberty  wherever  it  endeavors  to  shew  its  head,  and  the  eternal  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  the  world.    In  our  estimate  of  Buona- 
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parte,  £  suspect  we  differ.  I  view  him  as  a  political  engine  only, 
and  a  very  wicked  one ;  you,  I  believe,  as  both  political  and  relw 
gious,  and  obeying,  >  an  instrument,  rn  unseen  hand.  I  still 
deprecate  his  becoming  sole  lord  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
which  he  would  have  been,  had  he  reached  in  triumph  the  gates 
of  Petersburg.  The  establishment  in  our  day  of  another  Roman 
empire,  spreading  vassalage  and  depravity  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  is  not,  I  hope,  within  the  purposes  of  Heaven.  Nor  does 
die  return  of  Buonaparte  give  me  pleasure  unmixed ;  I  see  in  his 
expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  world,  as 
shewing  that  its  antient  dynasties  may  be  changed  for  their  mis- 
rule. Should  the  allied  powers  presume  to  dictate  a  ruler  and 
government  to  France,  and  follow  the  example  he  had  set  of 

Earcelling  and  usurping  to  themselves  their  neighbor  nations,  1 
ope  he  will  give  them  another  lesson  m  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  independence  and  self-government,  which  himself  had  here- 
tofore so  much  abused,  and  that  in  this  contest  he  will  wear 
down  the  maritime  power  of  England  to  limitable  and  safe  di- 
mensions. So  far,  good.  It  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  successful  perversion  of  the  force  (committed  to  him  for 
vindicating  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country)  to  usurp  its  go- 
vernment, and  to  enchain  it  under  an  hereditary  despotism,  is  of 
baneful  effect  in  encouraging  future  usurpadcns,  and  deterring 
those  under  oppression  from  rising  to  redress  themselves.  His 
resdess  spirit  leaves  no  hope  of  peace  to  the  world ;  and  his  hatred 
of  us  is  only  a  little  less  than  that  he  bears  to  England,  and  Eng- 
land to  us.  Our  form  of  government  is  odious  to  him,  as  a  stand- 
ing contrast  between  republican  and  despotic  rule ;  and  as  much 
from  that  hatred,  as  from  ignorance  in  political  economy,  he  had 
excluded  intercourse  between  us  and  his  people,  by  prohibiting 
the  only  articles  they  wanted  from  us,  that  is,  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Whether  the  war  we  have  had  with  England,  the  achievements 
of  that  war,  and  the  hope  that  we  may  become  his  instruments 
and  partisans  against  that  enemy,  may  induce  him,  in  future,  to 
tolerate  our  commercial  intercourse  with  his  people,  is  still  to  be 
seen.  For  my  part,  I  wish  that  all  nations  may  recover  and  re- 
tain their  independence ;  that  those  which  are  overgrown  may  not 
advance  beyond  safe  measures  of  power,  that  a  salutary  balance 
may  be  ever  maintained  among  nations,  and  that  our  peace,  com- 
merce and  friendship,  may  be  sought  and  cultivated  by  all.  It  is 
our  business  to  manufacture  for  ourselves  whatever  we  can,  to  keep 
all  markets  open  for  what  we  can  spare  or  want ;  and  the  less  we 
have  to  do  with  the  amides  or  enmities  of  Europe,  the  better. 
Not  in  our  day,  but  at  no  distant  one,  we  may  shake  a  rod  over 
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the  heads  of  all,  which  may  make  the  stoutest  of  them  tremble. 
But  1  hope  our  wisdom  will  gro  v  with  our  power,  and  teach  us 
that  the  less  we  use  our  power,  the  greater  it  will  be. 

The  federal  misrepresentation  of  my  sentiments,  which  occa- 
sioned my  former  letter  to  you,  was  gross  enough ;  but  that  and 
all  otliers  are  exceeded  b ,  the  impudence  and  falsehood  of  the 
printed  extract  you  sent  me  from  Ralph's  paper.     That  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  embargo  for  two  months  longer  would  have  pre- 
vented our  war;  that  the  non-importation  law  which  succeeded  it 
was  a  wise  and  powerful  measure,  I  have  constantly  maintained. 
My  friendship  for  Mr.  Madison,  my  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  my  approbation  of  all  his  measures,  and  especially  of 
his  taking  up  at  length  the  gauntlet  against  England,  is  known  to  ai! 
with  whom  I  have  ever  conversed  or  corresponded  on  these  mea- 
sures.    The  word  federal,  or  its  synonyma  lie,  may  therefore  be 
written  under  every  word  of  Mr.   Ralph's  paragraph.     I  have 
ransacked  my  memory  to  recollect  any  incident  which  might  have 
given  countenance  to  any  pfirticle  of  it,  but  I  find  none.     For  if 
you  will  except  the  bringing  into  power  and  importance  those  who 
were  enemies  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  republican 
government,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  measure  of  the  President 
which  I  have  not  approved.     Of  those  under  him,  and  of  some 
very  near  him,  there  have  been  many  acts  of  which  we  have  all  dis- 
approved, and  he  more  than  we.     We  have  at  times  dissented  from 
the  measures,  and  lamented  the  dilatoriness  of  Congress.     I  re- 
collect an  instance  the  first  winter  of  the  war,  when,  from  sloth  of 
proceedings,  an  embargo  was  permitted  to  run  through  the  winter, 
while  the  enemy  could  not  cruise,  nor  c  'isequently  restrain  the 
exportation  of  our  whole  produce,  and  was  taken  off  in  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  they  could  resume  their  stations.     But  this  procrasti- 
nation is  unavoidable.     How  can  expedition  be  expected  from  a 

dy  which  we  have  saddled  with  an  hundred  lawyers,  whose 

,de  is  talking?  But  lies,  to  sow  divisions  among  us,  is  so  stale  an 
artifice  of  the  federal  prints,  and  are  so  well  understood,  that  they 
need  neither  contradiction  nor  explanation.  As  to  myself,  my 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  administration  is  so 
entire,  that  I  scarcely  notice  what  is  passing,  and  have  almost 
ceased  to  read  newspapers.  Mine  remain  in  our  post  office  a 
week  or  ten  days,  sometimes,  unasked  for.  I  find  more  amuse- 
ment in  studies  to  which  I  was  always  more  attached,  and  from 
which  1  was  dragged  by  the  events  of  the  times  in  which  I  have 
happened  to  live. 

I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  our  war  with  England  was  single- 
handed.    In  that  of  the  Revolution,  we  had  France,  Spain,  and 
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Holland  on  our  side,  and  the  credit  of  its  success  was  given  to 
them.  On  the  late  occasion,  unprepared  and  unexpecting  war, 
we  were  compelled  to  declare  it,  and  to  receive  the  attack  of 
England,  just  issuing  from  a  general  war,  fully  armed,  and  freed 
from  all  other  enemies,  and  have  not  only  made  her  sick  of  it, 
but  glad  to  prevent,  by  a  peace,  the  capture  of  her  adjacent  pos- 
sessions, which  one  or  two  campaigns  more  would  infallibly  have 
made  ours.  She  has  found  that  we  can  do  her  more  injury  than 
any  other  enemy  on  earth,  and  henceforward  will  better  estimate 
the  value  of  our  peace.  But  whether  her  government  has  power, 
in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy  of  her  navy,  to  restrain  their  pira- 
cies within  the  limits  of  national  rights,  may  well  be  doubted.  I 
pray,  therefore,  for  peace,  as  best  for  all  the  world,  best  for  us, 
anci  best  for  me.  who  have  already  lived  to  see  three  wars,  and 
now  pant  for  nothing  more  tlian  to  be  permitted  to  depart  in  peace. 
That  you  also,  who  have  longer  to  live,  may  continue  to  enjoy  this 
blessing  with  health  and  prosperity,  through  as  long  a  life  as  you 
desire,  is  the  prayer  of  yours  affectionately. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

^  P.  S.  June  the  14th.  Before  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  the  post 
office,  I  received  the  new  treaty  of  the  allied  powers,  declaring 
that  the  French  nation  shall  not  have  Buonaparte,  and  shall  have 
Louis  XVIII  for  their  ruler.  They  are  all  then  as  great  rascals 
as  Buonaparte  himself.  While  he  was  :?  the  wrong,  I  wished 
him  exactly  as  much  success  as  would  iswer  our  purposes,  and 
no  more.  Now  that  they  are  wr^'.ig  and  he  in  the  right,  he 
shall  have  all  my  prayers  for  success,  and  that  he  may  dethrone 
every  n>an  of  them.  T.  J. 


M5TTKR    CXXVIII. 


TO    JOHN    ADAMS. 


^ 


Monticello,  Auguiit  10, 1815. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  simultaneous  movements  in  our  correspjndence  have  been 
remarkable  on  several  occasions.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  state 
of  the  air,  or  state  of  the  times,  or  some  other  unknown  cause, 
produced  a  sympathetic  effect  on  our  mutual  recollections.  I  had 
sat  down  to  answer  your  letters  of  June  the  19th,  20th  and  22nd, 
Hth  pen,  ink,  and  paper  before  me,  when  I  received  from  our 
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mall  that  of  July  the  30th.  You  ask  information  on  the  subject 
of  Camus.  All  I  recollect  of  him  is,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
deputies  sent  to  arrest  Dumourier  at  the  head  of  his  army,  who 
were,  however,  themselves  arrested  by  Dumourier,  and  long  de- 
tained as  prisoners.  I  presume,  therefore,  he  was  a  Jacobin. 
You  will  find  his  character  in  the  most  excellent  revolutionary 
history  of  Toulongeon.  I  believe  also,  he  may  be  the  same  per- 
son who  has  given  us  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  Irom 
the  Greek  into  French.  Of  his  report  to  the  National  Institute  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bollandists,  your  letter  gives  me  the  first  in- 
formation. I  had  supposed  them  defunct  with  the  society  of  Je- 
suits, of  which  they  were :  and  that  their  works,  although  above 
ground,  were,  from  their  hulk  and  insignificance,  as  effectually  en- 
tombed on  their  shelves,  as  if  in  the  graves  of  their  authors. 
Fifty-two  volumes  in  folio,  of  the  acta  smciorum,  in  dog-Latin, 
would  be  a  formidable  enterprise  to  the  most  laborious  Ge.man.  1 
expect,  with  you,  they  are  the  most  enormous  mass  of  lies,  frauds, 
hypocrisy  and  imposture,  that  ever  was  heaped  together  on  this 
globe.  By  what  chemical  process  M.  Camuy  supposed  that  an 
extract  of  truth  could  be  obtained  from  such  a  farrago  of  false- 
hood, I  must  leave  to  the  chemists  and  moralists  of  the  age  to  di- 
vine. 

On  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  you 
ask  who  shall  write  it?  Who  can  write  it ?  And  who  wi'.l  ever  be  able 
to  write  it?  Nobody;  except  merely  its  external  ffcto  ;  all  its  coun- 
cils, designs  and  discussions  having  been  cdiducted  by  Congress 
with  closed  doors,  and  no  member,  as  far  as  !  know,  having  even 
made  notes  of  them.  These,  which  are  the  life  and  soul  of  history, 
must  for  ever  be  unknown.  Botia,  as  you  observe,  has  put  his  own 
speculations  and  reasonings  into  the  mouths  of  persons  whom  he 
names,  but  who,  you  and  I  know,  never  made  such  speeches. 
In  this  he  has  followed  the  exo.aple  of  the  antients,  who  made 
their  great  men  deliver  long  speeches,  all  of  them  in  the  same  style, 
ana  in  that  of  the  author  himself.  The  work  is  nevertheless  a 
good  one,  more  judicious,  more  chaste,  more  classical,  and  more 
true,  tlian  the  party  diatribe  of  Marshall.  Its  greatest  fault  is  in 
having  taken  too  much  from  him.  I  possessed  the  work,  and  often 
recurred  to  considerable  portions  of  it,  although  I  never  read  it 
through.  But  a  very  judicious  and  well  informed  neighbo?  of 
mine  went  through  it  witli  great  attention,  and  spoke  very  highly 
of  it.  I  have  said  that  no  member  of  tlie  old  Congress,  as  far  as 
I  knew,  made  notes  of  the  discussions.  I  did  not  know  of  the 
speeches  you  mention  of  Dickinson  and  Witherspoon.  But  on 
the  questions  of  Independence,  and  on  the  two  articles  of  Con- 
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federate  ."I  respecting  taxes  and  voting,  1  took  mju.'t.er  f,f  sh.v 
heads  of  the  arguments.  On  the  first,  I  threw  ail  into  oi  i  i.iaj^, 
widiout  ascribing  to  the  speakers  their  respective  argumonis  .  pretty 
much  in  the  manner  of  Hume's  summary  digests  of  the  reason- 
ings in  parliament  for  and  against  a  measure.  On  the  last,  I  stated 
the  heads  of  arguments  used  by  each  speaker.  But  the  whole 
of  my  notes  on  the  question  of  Independence  does  not  occupy  more 
than  five  pages,  such  as  of  this  letter :  and  on  tlie  other  questions, 
two  such  sheets.  They  have  never  been  communicated  to  any 
one.  Do  you  know  that  there  exists  in  manuscript  the  ablest 
work  of  this  kind  ever  yet  executed,  of  the  debates  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Philadelphia  in  1788?  The  whole  of 
every  thing  said  and  done  there  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Madison, 
with  a  labor  and  exactness  beyond  comprehension. 

I  presume  that  our  correspondence  has  been  observed  at  the 
post  offices,  and  thus  has  attracted  notice.  Would  you  believe, 
that  a  printer  has  had  the  effrontery  to  propose  to  me  the  letting 
him  publish  it?  These  people  think  they  have  a  righi  io  every 
thing,  however  secret  or  sacred.  I  had  not  before  hean!  of  the 
Boston  pamphlet  with  Priestley's  letters  and  mine. 

At  length  Buonaparte  has  got  on  the  right  side  of  a  qtiestion. 
From  the  time  of  his  entering  the  legislative  hail  to  his  retreat  to 
Elba,  no  man  has  execrated  him  more  than  myself.  1  will 
not  except  even  the  members  of  the  Essex  Junto ;  aldiough  for 
very  different  reasons;  I,  because  he  was  warring  against  the 
liberty  of  his  own  country,  and  independence  of  othe'  j  ;  they, 
because  he  was  the  enemy  of  England,  the  Pope,  and  the  Inqui- 
sition. But  at  length,  snd  as  fn  as  we  can  judge,  he  seems  to 
have  become  the  choice  of  h;  nf  don.  At  least,  he  is  defending 
the  cause  of  his  nation,  and  :^iu^  of  all  mankind,  the  rights  of 
every  people  to  independence  and  self-government.  He  and  the 
allies  have  now  changed  sides.  They  are  parcelling  out  among 
themselves  Poland,  Belgium,  Saxony,  Italy,  dictating  a  ruler  and 
government  to  France,  and  looking  askance  at  our  republic,  the 
splendid  libel  on  their  governments,  and  he  is  fighting  for  the 
principles  of  national  independence,  of  which  his  whole  life  hither- 
to has  been  a  continued  violation.  He  has  promised  a  free  go- 
vernment to  his  own  country,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others; 
and  although  his  former  conduct  inspires  little  confidence  in  his 
promises,  yet  we  had  better  take  the  chance  of  his  word  for  doing 
rigijt,  than  the  certainty  of  the  wrong  which  his  adversaries  are 
doing  and  avowi  ig.  If  they  succeed,  ours  is  only  the  boon  of 
the  Cyclops  (o  T  lysses,  of  being  the  last  devoured. 

Pr^^jni  nui  aifegtionately  and  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Adams^  and 
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Heaven  give  you  both  rs  much  more  of 
it  witli  health  and  happiiie.ss. 


^i'A  you  wi?hj  and  hksM 
Th:  Jefferson. 


P.  S.  August  the  ilth.  I  had  finished  my  letter  yesterday, 
and  this  morning  receive  the  news  of  Buonaparte's  second  abdica- 
tion. Very  well.  For  him  personally,  I  have  no  feeling  but 
reprobation.  The  representatives  of  the  nation  have  deposed 
him.  They  have  taken  the  allies  nt  their  word,  that  they  had  no 
object  in  the  war  but  his  removal.  The  nation  is  now  free  to  give 
itself  a  good  government,  either  with  or  without  a  Bourbon ;  and 
France  unsubdued,  will  still  be  a  bridle  on  the  enterprises  of 
the  combined  powers,  and  a  bulwark  to  others.  T.  J. 
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Ll!.TTL'R    CXXIX. 


TO    UABNEY    CARU. 

MontiuoUo,  January  19,  1816. 
Dear  Sir, 

At  the  date  of  your  letter  of  December  the  1st,  I  was  in  Bed- 
ford, and  since  my  return,  so  many  letters,  accumulated  during  my 
absence,  have  been  pressing  for  answers,  that  this  is  the  first  mo- 
ment I  have  been  able  to  attend  to  the  subject  of  yours.  While 
Mr.  Girardin  was  in  this  neigliborhood  writing  his  continuation  of 
Burke's  history,  I  had  suggested  to  him  a  proper  notice  of  the 
establishment  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  here  in  1773, 
and  of  Mr.  Carr,  your  father,  who  introduced  it.  He  has  doubtless 
done  this,  and  his  work  is  now  in  the  press.  My  books,  journals 
of  the  times,  he.  being  all  gone,  I  have  nothing  now  but  an 
impaired  memory  to  resort  to  for  the  more  particular  statement 
you  wish.  But  i  give  it  with  the  more  confidence,  as  I  find  that 
1  remember  old  things  better  than  new.  The  transaction  took 
place  in  the  session  of  Assembly  of  March  1773.  Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Frank  Lee,  your  father  and  myself,  met  by 
agreement,  one  evening,  about  the  close  of  the  session,  at  tlie 
Raleigh  Tavern,  to  consult  on  the  measures  which  the  circum- 
stances of  die  times  seemed  to  call  for.  We  agreed,  in  result,  that 
concert  in  the  operations  of  tlie  several  Colonies  was  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  that  to  produce  this,  some  channel  of  correspondence 
bT'^ween  them  must  be  opened  :  that  therefore,  we  would  pro|)ose 
Ad  t  ur  House  the  appointment  of  a  ctmunittee  of  correi^iidence, 
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which  should  be  authorised  and  instructed  to  write  to  the  Speakers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  several  Colonies,  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  similar  commiuees  on  their  part,  who, 
by  a  communication  of  sentiment  on  the  transactions  threat- 
ening us  all,  might  promote  a  harmony  of  action  salutary  to  all. 
This  was  the  substance,  not  pretending  to  remember  words.  We 
proposed  the  resolution,  and  your  father  was  agreed  on  to  make 
the  motion.  He  did  it  the  next  day,  March  the  12th,  with  great 
ability,  reconciling  all  to  it,  not  only  by  tlia  reasonings,  but  by  the 
temper  and  moderation  with  which  it  was  developed.  It  was 
adopted  by  a  very  general  vote.  Peyton  Randolph,  some  of  us 
Who  proposed  it,  and  who  else  !  do  not  remember,  were  appoint- 
ed of  the  committee.  We  immediately  despatched  letters  by  ex- 
presses, to  the  Speakers  of  all  the  other  Assemblies.  I  remember  that 
Mr.  Carr  and  myself,  returning  home  together,  and  conversing  on 
the  subject  by  the  way,  concurred  in  the  conclusion,  that  that 
measure  must  inevitably  beget  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  of  De- 
puties from  all  the  Colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  in  the 
same  principles  and  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights. 
My  memory  cannot  deceive  me,  when  I  affirm  that  we  did  it  in 
consequence  of  no  such  proposition  from  any  other  Colony.  No 
douht,  the  resolution  itself,  and  the  journals  of  the  day,  will  shew 
that  ours  was  original,  and  not  merely  responsive  to  one  from  any 
Ciher  quarter.  Yet,  I  am  certain  I  remember  also,  that  a  similar 
propobiaon,  and  nearly  cotemporary,  was  made  by  Massachusetts, 
and  tlmi  our  norihem  messenger  passed  theirs  on  the  road.  This 
too,  may  be  settled  by  recurrence  to  tlie  records  of  Massachusetts. 
The  proposition  w  is  generally  acceded  to  by  the  other  Colonies, 
and  the  fir:?t  effect,  as  expected,  was  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  at 
New  York  the  ensuihg  year.  The  committee  of  correspondence 
appoirued  by  Massachusetts,  as  quoted  by  you  from  Marshall,  un- 
der the  date  of  1770,  must  have  been  fur  a  special  purpose,  and 
functut  officio  before  the  date  of  1773,  or  Massachusetts  herself 
wouki  not  then  have  proposed  another.  Records  should  be  ex- 
snsined  '  ?  settle  tlas  accurately.  I  well  remember  the  pleasure 
^xpr:-;'!.*'  :n  the  countenance  and  cooverjalion  of  the  members 
g^^aeraily.  ov;  diis  d^ut  of  Mr.  Carr,  and  the  hopes  they  conceived 
a^  well  «roiia  ihe  talents  as  the  patriotism  it  manifested.  But  he 
died  x^itlm  two  months  after,  aud  in  him  we  lost  a  powerful  fel- 
low latiorer.  His  character  was  of  a  high  order.  A  spoiless 
integrity,  «ound  judgment,  handsome  imagination,  enriched  by 
education  and  reading,  quirk  ami  clear  in  his  conceptions,  of  cor- 
f9Ci  and  ready  elocution,  impressing  every  he«rer  with  the  since- 
rity of  the  heart  from  which  it  How^.     His  Ihrniu^eM  m$$  infieni- 
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ble  in  whatever  he  thought  was  right :  but  when  no  moral  principle 
stood  in  the  way,  never  hau  man  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
of  indulgence,  of  softness,  of  pleasantry  in  conversation  and  con- 
duct. The  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  warmlli  of  their  affec- 
tion, were  proofs  of  his  worth,  and  of  their  estimate  of  it.  To  give 
to  those  now  living,  an  idea  of  the  affliction  produced  by  his  death 
in  the  minds  of  all  vviio  knew  him,  I  liken  it  to  that  lately  felt  by 
themselves  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Carr,  so  like 
him  in  all  his  endowments  and  moral  qualities,  and  whose  recol- 
lection can  never  recur  without  a  deep  drawn  sigh  from  the  bosom 
of  any  one  who  knew  him.  You  mention  that  I  shewed  you  an 
inscription  1  had  proposed  for  the  tomb  stone  of  your  father.  Did 
I  leave  it  in  your  hands  to  be  copied?  I  ask  the  question,  not  that 
I  have  any  such  recollection,  but  that  I  find  it  no  longer  in  the 
place  of  its  deposite,  and  think  I  never  took  it  out  but  on  that 
occasion.  Ever  and  affectionately  yours. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LBTTEB   CXXX. 


TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 


Montioello,  April  8,  1816. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  your  two  favors  of  February  the  16th 
and  Match  the  2nd,  and  to  join  sincerely  in  the  sentiment  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  and  regret  that  distance  separates  us  so  widely.  An 
hour  of  conversation  would  be  worth  a  volume  of  letters.  But  we 
must  take  things  as  they  come. 

You  ask,  if  I  would  agree  to  live  my  seventy  or  rather  seventy- 
three  years  over  again?  To  which  I  say,  yea.  I  think  with  you, 
that  it  is  a  good  world  on  the  whole ;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a 
principle  of  benevolence,  and  more  pleasure  than  pain  dealt  out 
to  us.  There  are,  indeed,  (who  might  say  nay)  gloomy  and  hy- 
pochondriac minds,  inhabitants  of  diseased  bodies,  disgusted  with 
the  present,  and  despairing  of  the  future ;  always  counting  that  the 
worst  will  happen,  because  it  may  happen.  To  these  1  say,  how 
much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never  happened ! 
My  temperament  is  sanguine.  I  steer  my  bark  with  Hope  in  the 
head,  leaving  Fear  astern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes  fail; 
but  not  oftener  than  the  forebodings  of  the  gloomy.  There  are, 
I  acknowledge,  even  in  the  happiest  life,  some  terrible  convulsions, 
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heavy  set-ofis  against  the  opposite  page  of  the  account.  I  hare 
often  wondered  for  what  good  end  the  sensations  of  grief  could 
be  intended.  All  our  other  passions,  within  proper  bounds,  have 
an  useful  object.  And  the  perfection  of  the  moral  character  is, 
not  in  a  stoical  apathy,  so  hypocritically  vaunted,  and  so  untruly 
too,  because  impossible,  but  in  a  just  equilibrium  of  all  the  pas- 
sions. I  wish  the  pathologists  then  would  tell  us  what  is  the  use 
of  grief  in  the  economy,  and  of  what  good  it  is  the  cause,  proximate 
or  remote. 

Did  I  know  Baron  Grimm  while  at  Paris?    Yes,  most  inti- 
•  mately.     He  was  the  pleasantest  and  most  conversable  member 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  while  I  was  there ;  a  man  of  good  fancy, 
acuteness,  irony,  cunning,  and  egoism.     No  heart,  not  much  of 
any  science,  yet  enough  of  every  one  to  speak  its  language :  his 
forte  was  Belles-lettres,  painting  and  sculpture.     In  these  he  was 
the  oracle  of  the  society,  and  as  such,  was  the  Empress  Catharine's 
private  correspondent  and  factor,  in  all  things  not  diplomatic.     It 
was  through  him  1  got  her  permission  for  poor  Ledyard  to  go  to 
Kamschatka,  and  cross  over  thence  to  the  western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, in  order  to  penetrate  across  our  continent  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  afterwards  adopted  for  Lewis  and  Clarke :  which 
permission  she  withdrew  after  he  had  got  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Kamschatka,  had  him  seized,  brought  back,  and  set  down 
in  Poland.     Although  I  never  heard  Grimm  express  the  opinion 
directly,  yet  1  always  supposed  him  to  be  of  the  school  of  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,    D'Holbach  ;   tlie  first    of   whom    committed  his 
system  of  atheism  to  writing  in  '  Le  bon  sens^^  and  the  last  in  his 
*  Systeme  de  la  JVature.^    It  was  a  numerous  school  in  the  Catho- 
lic countries,  while  the  infidelity  of  the  Protestant  took  generally 
the  form  of  theism.     jThe  former  always  insisted  that  it  wss  a 
mere  question  of  definition  between  them,  the  hypostasis  of  which, 
on  both  sides,  was  *  JVa<Mre,'  or  *  the  Universe  ;'  that  both  agreed 
in  the  order  of  the  existing  system,  but  the  one  supposed  it  from 
eternity,  the  other  as  having  begun  in  time.     And  when  the  atheist 
descanted  on  the  unceasing  motion   and   circulation  of  matter 
through  the  animal,  vegetable  and  .nineral  kingdoms,  never  rest- 
ing, never  annihilated,  always  changing  form,  and  under  all  forms 
gifted  with  the  power  of  reproduction ;  the  theist  pointing  *  to  the 
heavens  above,  and  to  the  earth  beneath,  and  to  the  waters  under 
the  earth,'  asked,  if  these  did  not  proclaim  a  first  cause,  possessing 
intelligence  and  power ;  power  in  the  production,  and  intelligence 
in  the  design  and  constant  preservation  of  the  system ;  urged  the 
palpable  existence  of  final  causes ;  that  tlie  eye  was  made  to  see, 
and  the  ear  to  hear,  and  not  that  we  see  because  we  have  eyes, 
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and  bear  because  we  have  cars ;  an  answer  obvious  to  the  senses, 
as  that  of  walking  across  the  room,  was  to  the  philosopher  demon- 
strating the  non-existence  of  motion.  It  was  in  D*Holbach*s  con- 
venticles that  Rousseau  imagined  all  the  machinations  against  him 
were  contrived ;  and  he  left,  in  his  Confessions,  the  most  bitinc 
anecdotes  of  Grimm.  These  appeared  after  I  left  France  ;  but  I 
have  heard  that  poor  Grimm  was  so  much  afflicted  by  them,  that 
he  kept  his  bed  several  weeks.  I  have  never  seen  the  Memoirs 
of  Grimm.     Their  volume  has  kept  them  out  of  our  market. 

I  have  been  lately  amusing  myself  wilii  Levi's  book,  in  answer 
to  Dr.  Priestley.  It  is  a  curious  and  tough  work.  His  style  is  in- 
elegant and  incorrect,  harsh  and  petulant  to  his  adversary,  and  his 
reasoning  flimsy  enough.  Some  of  his  docurines  were  new  to  me, 
particularly  that  of  his  two  resurrections :  the  first,  a  particular  one 
of  all  the  dead,  in  body  as  well  as  soul,  who  are  to  live  over  again, 
the  Jews  in  a  stale  of  perfect  obedience  to  God,  die  other  nations  in 
a  state  of  corporeal  punishment  for  the  sufierings  they  have  inflicted 
on  the  Jews.  And  he  explains  this  resurrection  of  bodies  to  bo  only 
of  the  original  stamen  of  Leibnitz,  or  the  human  caltis  in  semine 
masculinoy  considering  that  as  a  mathematical  point,  insusceptible 
of  separation  or  division.  The  second  resurrection,  a  general 
one  of  souls  and  bodies,  eternally  to  enjoy  divine  glory  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  alleges  that  the  Jews  alone 
preserve  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  Yet  their  God  would 
be  deemed  a  very  indiflferent  man  with  us :  and  it  was  to  correct 
their  anamorphosis  of  die  Deiiy,  diat  Jesus  preached,  as  well  as 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  However,  Levi  insists, 
that  that  was  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  by  Moses  him- 
self and  the  prophets.  He  agrees  that  an  anointed  prince  was 
prophesied  and  promised :  but  denies  that  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  Jesus  had  any  analogy  with  that  of  the  person  promised. 
He  muse  be  fearfully  embarrassing  to  the  Hierophants  of  fabrica- 
ted Christianity ;  because  it  is  their  own  armour  in  which  he  clothes 
himself  for  the  attack.  For  example,  he  takes  passages  of  scrip- 
ture from  their  context,  (which  would  give  them  a  very  different 
meaning,)  strings  them  together,  and  makes  them  point  towards 
what  object  he  pleases ;  he  interprets  them  figuratively,  typically, 
analogically,  hyperbolically ;  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  emendation, 
transposition,  ellipsis,  metonymy,  and  every  other  figure  of  rheto- 
ric ;  the  name  of  one  man  is  taken  for  another,  one  place  for  an- 
other, days  and  weeks  for  months  and  years ;  and  finally  he  avails 
himself  of  all  his  advantage  over  his  adversaries  by  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  speaking  in  the  very  language  of  the 
divine  communication,  while  they  can  only  fumble  on  with  con- 
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flicUng  and  disputed  translations.  Such  is  this  war  of  giants. 
And  how  can  sucli  pigmies  as  you  and  I  decide  between  them? 
For  myself,  I  confess,  that  my  head  is  not  formed  tantas  campo- 
nere  lites.  And  as  you  began  yours  of  March  the  2nd,  with  a  decla- 
ration, that  you  were  about  to  write  me  the  most  frivolous  letter  I 
had  ever  read,  so  I  will  close  mine  by  saying,  i  have  written  you 
a  full  match  for  it,  and  by  ad(hng  my  affectionate  respects  to  Mrs. 
Adanrts,  and  the  assurance  of  my  constant  attachment  and  consi- 
deration for  yourself. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


I.KTTRK     ex  XX  I. 


to    JOHN    TAYLOR. 

Monticolio,  May  28,  I81G. 

Dear  Sir, 

On  my  return  from  a  long  journey  and  considerable  absence 
from  home,  1  found  here  the  copy  of  your  '  Enquiry  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government,'  which  you  had  been  so  kind  us  to  send 
me  ;  and  for  which  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  thanks.  The  difli- 
culties  of  getting  new  works  in  our  situation,  inland  and  without  a 
single  bookstore,  are  such  as  had  prevented  my  obtaining  a  copy 
before;  and  letters  which  had  accumulated  during  my  absence, 
and  were  calling  for  answers,  have  not  yet  permitted  me  to  give 
to  the  whole  a  thorough  reading :  yet  certain  that  you  and  I  could 
not  think  differently  on  the  fundamentals  of  rightful  government, 
I  was  impatient,  and  availed  myself  of  the  intervals  of  repose 
from  the  Wkiting  table,  to  obtain  u  cursory  idea  of  the  body  of^  the 
work. 

I  see  in  it  much  matter  for  profound  reflection ;  much  which 
should  confirm  our  adhesion,  in  practice,  to  the  good  principles  ot 
our  constitution,  and  fix  our  attention  on  what  is  yet  to  be  made 
good.  The  sixth  section  on  the  good  moral  principles  of  our 
government,  I  found  so  interesting  and  replete  with  sound  princi- 
ples, as  to  postpone  my  letter-writing  to  its  thorough  perusal  and 
consideration.  Besides  much  other  good  matter,  it  settles  unan- 
swerably the  right  of  instructing  representatives,  and  their  duty  to 
obey.  The  system  of  banking  we  have  both  equally  and  ever 
reprobated,  i  contemplate  it  as  a  blot  left  in  all  our  constitutions, 
which,  if  not  covered,  will  end  in  their  destruction,  which  is  al- 
ready hit  by  the  gamblers  in  corruption,  and  is  sweeping  away  in 
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itt  progress  the  fortunes  and  morals  of  our  citizens.  Fundine  1 
consider  as  limited,  rightfully,  to  a  redemption  of  the  debt  within 
the  lives  of  a  majority  of  the  generation  contracting  it;  every 
generation  coming  equally,  by  the  laws  of  the  creator  of  the 
world,  to  the  free  possession  of  the  earth  he  made  for  their 
subsistence,  unincumbered  by  their  predecessors,  who,  like  them, 
were  but  tenants  for  life,  i  ou  have  successfully  and  completely 
pulverised  Mr.  Adams'  system  of  orders,  and  his  opening  the 
mantle  of  republicanism  to  every  government  of  laws,  whetljer 
consistent  or  not  with  natural  right.  Indeed,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  term  republic  is  of  very  vague  application  in  every 
language.  Witness  the  self-styled  republics  of  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Genoa,  Venice,  Poland.  Were  I  lo  assign  to  this  term  a  pre- 
cise and  definite  idea,  I  would  sny  that,  purely  and  simply,  it  means 
a  government  by  its  citizens  in  mass,  acting  directly  and  personally, 
according  to  rules  established  by  the  majority:  and  that  every 
other  government  is  more  or  less  republican,  in  proportion  as  it 
has  in  its  composition,  more  or  less  of  this  ingredient  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  citizens.  Such  a  government  is  evidenUy  restrained 
to  very  narrow  limits  of  space  and  population.  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  practicable  beyond  the  extent  of  a  New  England  town- 
ship. The  first  shadi?  from  this  pure  element,  which,  like  that  of 
pure  vital  air,  cannot  sustain  life  of  itself,  would  be  whero  the  povvCiS 
of  the  government,  being  divided,  should  be  exercised  each  by 
representatives  chosen  by  the  citizens  either  pro  hoc  vicCf  or  for 
such  short  terms  as  should  render  secure  the  duty  of  expressing 
the  will  of  their  constituents.  This  I  should  consider  as  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  pure  republic,  which  is  practicable  on  u  large 
scale  of  country  or  population.  And  we  have  examples  of  it  in 
some  of  our  State  constitutions,  which,  if  not  pisoned  by  priest- 
craft, would  prove  its  excellence  over  all  mixtures  with  other  ele- 
ments; and,  with  only  equal  doses  of  poison,  would  still  be  the 
best.  Other  shades  of  republicanism  may  be  found  in  other 
forms  of  government,  where  the  executive,  judiciary  and  legisla- 
tive functions,  and  the  different  branches  of  the  latter,  are  chosen 
by  the  people  more  or  less  dirctly,  for  longer  terms  of  years,  or 
for  life,  or  made  hereditary ;  or  v'here  there  are  mixtures  of  au- 
thorities, some  dependent  on,  and  others  independent  of  the  people. 
The  further  the  departure  from  direct  and  constant  control  by  the 
citizens,  the  less  has  the  government  of  the  ingredient  of  republi- 
canism ;  evidently  none  where  the  authorities  are  hereditary,  as  in 
France,  Venice,  &;c.  or  self-chosen,  as  in  Holland;  and  little, 
where  for  life,  in  proportion  as  the  life  continues  in  bemg  after  the 
act  of  election. 
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The  purest  republican  feature  in  the  government  of  our  own 
State,  k  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  equally 
so  the  first  year,  less  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  Execuuve  still 
less,  because  not  chosen  by  the  people  directly.  The  Judiciary 
seriously  anti-republican,  because  for  life ;  and  the  national  arm 
wielded,  as  you  observe,  by  military  leaders,  irresponsible  but  to 
themselves.  Add  to  this  the  vicious  constitution  of  our  county 
courts  (to  whom  the  justice,  the  executive  administration,  the  tax- 
ation, police,  the  military  appointments  of  the  county,  and  nearly 
all  our  daily  concerns  are  confided,)  self-appointed,  self-continued, 
holding  their  authorities  for  life,  and  with  an  impossibility  of  break- 
ing in  on  the  perpetual  succession  of  any  faction  once  possessed 
of  the  bench.  They  are  in  truth,  the  executive,  the  judiciary, 
and  the  military  of  their  respective  counties,  and  the  sum  of  the 
counties  makes  the  State.  And  add,  also,  that  one  half  of  our 
brethren  who.  fight  and  pay  taxes,  are  excluded,  like  Helots,  from 
the  rights  of  representation,  as  if  society  were  instituted  for  the  soil, 
and  not  for  the  men  inhabiting  it ;  or  one  half  of  these  could  dispose 
of  the  rights  and  the  will  of  the  other  half,  without  their  consent. 

<  What  constitutes  a  State  f 
Not  hiffh-raised  battlements,  or  labor'd  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

No :  men,  high-minded  men ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know ; 
But  know  their  rights ;  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain.  ° 

These  constitute  a  State.' 

In  the  General  Government,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
mainly  republican;  the  Senate  scarcely  so  at  all,  as  not  elected 
by  the  people  directly,  and  so  long  secured  even  against  those 
who  do  elect  them;  the  Executive  more  republican  than  the 
Senate,  from  its  shorter  term,  its  election  by  the  people,  in  prac- 
ticCf  (for  they  vote  for  A  only  on  an  assurance  that  he  will  vote  for 
B)  and  because,  in  practice  also,  a  principle  of  rotation  seems  to 
be  in  a  course  of  establishment ;  the  judiciary  independent  of 
the  nation,  their  coercion  by  Impeachment  being  found  nugatory. 

If  then,  the  control  of  the  people  over  the  organs  of  their  go- 
vernment be  the  measure  of  its  republicanism,  and  I  confess  I 
know  no  other  measure,  it  must  be  agreed  that  our  governments 
have  much  less  of  republicanism  than  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  in  other  words,  that  the  people  have  less  regular  control 
over  their  agents,  than  their  rights  and  their  interest  icquire. 
And  this  I  ascribe,  not  to  any  want  of  republican  dispositions  in 
those  who  formed  these  constitutions,  but  to  a  submission  of  true 
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principle  to  European  authorities,  to  speculators  on  government, 
whose  fears  of  the  people  have  been  inspired  by  the  populace  of 
their  own  great  cities,  and  were  unjustly  entertained  against  the 
independent,  the  happy,  and  therefore  orderly  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Much  I  apprehend  that  the  golden  moment  is 
past  for  reforming  these  heresies.  The  functionaries  of  public 
power  rarely  strengthen  in  their  dispositions  to  abridge  it,  and  an 
unorganised  call  for  timely  amendment  is  not  likely  to  prevail 
against  an  organised  opposition  to  it.  We  are  always  told  that 
things  are  going  on  well ;  why  change  them  ?  '  Chi  sta  benCf  non  si 
muove^  says  the  Italian,  '  let  him  who  stands  well,  stand  still.' 
This  is  true ;  and  I  verily  believe  they  would  go  on  well  with  us 
under  an  absolute  monarch,  while  our  present  character  remains, 
of  order,  industry  and  love  of  peace,  and  restrained,  as  he  would 
be,  by  the  proper  spirit  of  the  people.  But  it  is  while  it  remains 
such,  we  should  provide  against  the  consequences  of  its  deteriora- 
tion. And  let  us  rest  in  the  hope  that  it  will  yet  be  done,  and 
spare  ourselves  the  pain  of  evils  which  may  never  happen. 

On  this  view  of  the  import  of  the  term  repvhlic,  instead  of  say- 
ing, as  has  been  said,  *  that  it  may  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,*  we 
may  say  with  truth  and  meaning,  that  governments  are  more  or 
less  republican,  as  they  have  more  or  less  of  ihi)  element  of  popu- 
lar election  and  control  in  their  composition :  and  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens  is  the  safest  depository  of  their 
own  rights,  and  especially,  that  the  evils  flowing  from  the  duperies 
of  the  people,  are  less  injurious  than  those  from  the  egoism  of 
their  agents,  1  am  a  friend  to  that  composition  of  government 
which  has  in  it  the  most  of  this  ingredient.  And  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve, with  you,  that  banking  establishments  are  more  dangerous 
than  standing  armies ;  and  that  the  principle  of  spending  money 
to  be  paid  by  posterity,  under  the  name  of  funding,  is  but  swind- 
ling futurity  on  a  large  scale.  ' 

I  salute  you  with  constant  friendship  and  respect. 

Th  :  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CXXXII. 


TO    FRANCIS    W.    GILMER. 


Monticello,  June  7,  1816. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  Dupont  the  inclosed  ma- 
nuscript, with  permission  to  read  it,  and  a  request,  when  read,  to 
forward  it  to  you,  in  expectation  that  you  would  translate  it.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  publication  for  the  instruction  of  our  citizens,  being 
profound,  sound,  and  short.  Our  legislators  are  not  sufficiently 
apprised  of  the  rightful  limits  of  their  powers :  that  their  true  office 
is  to  declare  and  enforce  only  our  natural  rights  and  duties,  and 
to  take  none  of  them  from  us.  No  man  has  a  natural  right  to 
commit  aggression  on  the  equal  rights  of  another ;  and  this  is  all 
from  which  the  laws  ought  to  restrain  him :  every  man  is  under 
the  natural  duty  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  society; 
and  this  is  all  the  laws  should  enforce  on  him :  and,  no  man  having  a 
natural  right  to  be  the  judge  between  himself  and  another,  it  is 
his  natural  duty  to  submit  to  the  umpirage  of  an  impartial  third. 
When  the  laws  have  declared  and  enforced  all  this,  they  have 
fulfilled  their  functions,  and  the  idea  is  quite  unfounded,  that  on 
entering  into  society  we  give  up  any  natural  right.  The  trial  of 
every  law  by  one  of  these  texts,  would  lessen  much  the  labors  of 
our  legislators,  and  lighten  equally  our  municipal  codes.  There 
is  a  work  of  the  first  order  of  merit  now  in  the  press  at  Washing- 
ton, by  Destutt  Tracy,  on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  which 
he  brings  into  the  compass  of  three  hundred  pages,  octavo.  In  a 
preliminary  discourse  on  the  origin  of  the  right  of  property,  he 
coincides  much  with  the  principles  of  the  present  manuscript ;  but 
is  more  developed,  more  demonstrative.  He  promises  a  future 
work  on  morals,  in  which  I  lament  to  see,  that  he  will  adopt  the 
principles  of  Hobbes,  or  humiliation  to  human  nature ;  tnat  the 
sense  of  justice  and  injustice  is  not  derived  from  our  natural  or- 
ganization, but  founded  on  convention  only.  I  lament  this  the 
more,  as  he  is  unquestionably  the  ablest  writer  hving,  on  abstract 
subjects.  Assuming  the  fact,  that  the  earth  has  been  created  in 
time,  and  consequently  the  dogma  of  final  causes,  we  yield,  of 
course,  to  this  short  syllogism.  Man  was  created  for  social  inter- 
course; but  social  intercourse  cannot  be  maintained  without  a 
sense  of  justice ;  then  man  must  have  been  created  with  a  sense 
of  justice.  There  is  an  error  into  which  most  of  the  speculators 
on  government  have  fallen,  and  which  the  well  known  state  of 
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society  of  our  Indians  ought,  before  now,  to  have  corrected.  In 
their  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  government,  they  suppose  it  to 
have  commenced  in  the  patriarchal  or  monarchical  form.  Our 
Indians  are  evidently  in  that  state  of  nature  which  has  passed  the 
association  of  a  single  family ;  and  not  yet  submitted  to  the  autho- 
rity of  positive  laws,  or  of  any  acknowledged  magistrate.  Every 
man,,  with  them,  is  perfectly  free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
But  if,  in  doing  this,  he  violates  the  rights  of  another,  if  the  case 
be  slight,  he  is  punished  by  the  disesteem  of  his  society,  or,  as 
we  say,  by  public  opinion ;  if  serious,  he  is  tomaliawked  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy.  Their  leaders  conduct  them  by  the  influence  of 
their  character  only ;  and  they  follow,  or  not,  as  they  please,  him 
of  whose  character  for  wisdom  or  war  they  have  the  highest 
opinion.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  parties  among  them  adhering 
to  different  leaders,  and  governed  by  their  advice,,  not  bv  their 
command.  The  Cherokees,  the  only  tribe  I  know  to  be  contem- 
plating the  establishment  of  regular  laws,  magistrates,  and  govern- 
ment, propose  a  government  of  representatives,  elected  from  every 
town.  But  of  all  things,  they  least  think  of  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  will  of  one  man.  This,  the  only  instance  of  actual  fact 
within  our  knowledge,  will  be  then  a  beginning  by  republican,  and 
not  by  patriarchal  or  monarchical  government,  as  speculative  wri- 
ters have  generally  conjectured. 

We  have  to  join  in  mutual  congratulations  on  the  appointment 
of  our  friend  Correa,  to  be  minister  or  envoy  of  Portugal,  here. 
This,  I  hope,  will  give  him  to  us  for  life.  Nor  will  it  at  all  inter- 
fere with  his  botanical  rambles  or  journies.  The  government  of 
Portugal  is  so  peaceable  and  inofiensive,  that  it  has  never  any  al- 
tercations r  nth  its  friends.  If  their  minister  abroad  writes  ^em 
once  a  quarter  that  all  is  well,  they  desire  no  more.  I  learn, 
(though  not  fro  11  Correa  himself)  that  he  thinks  of  paying  us  a 
visit  as  soon  as  i  e  is  through  his  course  of  lectures.  Not  to  lose 
this  happiness  again  by  my  absence,  I  have  informed  him  I  shall 
set  out  for  Poplar  Forest  the  20th  instant,  and  be  back  the  first 
week  of  July.  I  wish  you  and  he  could  concert  your  movements 
so  as  to  meet  here,  and  that  you  would  make  this  your  head 
quarters.  It  is  a  good  central  point  from  which  to  visit  your  con- 
nections ;  and  you  know  our  practice  of  placing  our  guests  £it  their 
ease,  by  shewing  them  we  are  so  ourselves  and  that  we  follow 
our  necessary  vocations,  instead  of  fatiguing  them  by  hanging  un- 
remittingly on  their  shoulders.  I  salute  you  with  affectionate 
esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CXXXIII.* 


TO   BENJAMIN   AUSTIN. 


Monticello,  January  9, 1816. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  December 
last. 

Your  opinions  on  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  France, 
are  entirely  just,  so  far  as  these  events  are  yet  developed.  But 
we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  tliey  have  not  reached  their  ulti- 
mate termination.  There  is  still  an  awful  void  between  the  pre- 
sent, and  what  is  to  be  the  last  chapter  of  that  history ;  and  I  fear 
it  is  to  be  filled  with  abominations,  as  frightful  as  those  which  have 
already  disgraced  it.  That  nation  is  too  high-minded,  has  too 
much  innate  force,  intelligence  and  elasticity,  to  remain  quiet  un- 
der its  present  compression.  Sampson  will  arise  in  bis  strength, 
and  probably  will  ere  long  burst  asunder  the  cords  and  the  webs 
of  the  Philistines.  But  what  are  to  be  the  scenes  of  havoc  and 
horror,  and  how  widely  they  may  spread  between  the  brethren  of 
one  family,  our  ignorance  of  the  interior  feuds  and  antipathies  of 
the  country  places  beyond  our  view.  Whatever  may  be  the 
convulsions,  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  they  will 
end  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment; a  government  in  which  the  will  of  the  people  will  be  an 
effective  ingredient.  This  important  element  has  taken  root  in 
the  European  mind,  and  will  have  its  growth.  Their  rulers,  sen- 
sible of  this,  are  already  offering  this  modification  of  their  govern- 
ments, under  the  plausible  pretence  that  it  is  a  voluntary  conces- 
sion on  their  part.  Had  Buonaparte  used  his  legitimate  power 
honestly,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  free  government, 
France  would  now  have  been  in  prosperity  and  rest,  and  her  ex- 
ample operating  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope would  eventually  have  founded  a  government  over  which  the 
will  of  the  people  would  have  had  a  powerful  control.  His  improper 
conduct,  however,  has  checked  the  salutary  progress  of  principle; 
but  the  object  is  fixed  in  the  eye  of  nations,  and  they  will  press 
to  its  accomplishment,  and  to  the  general  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  man.  What  a  germ  have  the  freemen  of  the  United 
States  planted,  and  how  faithfully  should  they  cherish  the  parent 

[*  This  letter  was  accidentally  misplaced,  and  is  now  inserted  out  of  its 
regular  order.] 
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tree  at  home.     Chagrin  and  mortification  are  the  punishments  our 
enemies  receive. 

You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to  continue  our 
dependence  on  England  for  manufactures.     There  was  a  time 
when  I  might  have  been  so  quoted  with  more  candor.     But  within 
the  thirty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  how  are  circumstances 
changed !  We  were  then  in  peace ;  our  independent  place  among 
nations  was  acknowledged.     A  commerce  which  offered  the  raw 
material,  in  exchange  for  the  same  material  after  receiving  the 
last  touch  of  industry,  was  worthy  of  welcome  to  all  nations.     It 
was  expected,  that  those  especially  to  whom  manufacturing  indus- 
try was  important,  would  cherish  die  friendship  of  such  customers 
by  every  favor,  and  particularly  cultivate  their  peace  by  every  act 
of  justice  and  friendship.     Under  this  prospect,  the   question 
seemed  legitimate,  whether,  with  such  an  immensity  of  unimproved 
land,  courting  the  hand  of  husbandry,  the  industry  of  agriculture, 
or  that  of  manufactures,  would  add  most  to  the  national  wealth  ? 
And  the  doubt  on  the  utility  of  the  American  manufactures  was 
entertained  on  this  consideration,  chiefly,  that  to  the  labor  of  the 
husbandman  a  vast  addition  is  made  by  the  spontaneous  energies 
of  the  earth  on  which  it  is  employed.     For  one  grain  of  wheat 
committed  to  the  earth,  she  renders  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty 
fold;  whereas  to  the  labor  of  the  manufacturer  nothing  is'^dd- 
ed.     Pounds  of  flax,  in  his  bauds,  on  the  contrary,  yield  but 
penny  weights  of  lace.     This  exchange  too,  laborious  as  it  might 
seem,  what  a  field  did  it  promise  for  the  occupation  of  the  ocean ; 
what  a  nursery  for  that  class  of  citizens  who  were  to  exercise  and 
maintain  our  equal  rights  on  that  element?   This  was  the  state  of 
things  in  1785,  when  the  Notes  on  Virginia  were  first  published; 
when,  the  ocean  being  open  to  all  nations,  and  their  common  right 
in  it  acknowledged  and  exercised  under  regulations  sanctioned  by 
the  assent  and  usage  of  all,  it  was  thought  that  the  doubt  might 
claim  some  consideration. 

But  who,  in  1785,  could  foresee  the  rapid  depravity  which  was 
to  render  the  close  of  that  century  a  disgrace  to  the  history  of 
man?  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  two  most  distinguished 
in  the  rank  of  nations,  for  science  and  civilization,  would  have  sud- 
denly descended  from  that  honorable  eminence,  and  setting  at 
defiance  all  those  moial  laws  established  by  the  Author  of 
Nature  between  nation  and  nation,  as  between  man  and  man, 
would  cover  earth  and  sea  with  robberies  and  piracies,  merely  be- 
cause strong  enough  to  do  it  with  temporal  impunity,  and  that  un- 
der this  disbandment  of  nations  from  social  order,  we  should  have 
been  despoiled  of  a  thousand  ships,  and  have  thousands  of  our 
VOL.  IV.  36 
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citizens  reduced  to  Algerine  slavery.  Yet  all  this  has  taken 
place.  The  British  interdicted  to  our  vessels  all  harbors  of  the 
globe,  without  having  first  proceeded  to  some  one  of  hers,  there 
paid  a  tribute  proportioned  to  the  cargo,  and  obtained  her  license  to 
proceed  to  the  port  of  destination.  The  French  declared  them 
to  be  lawful  prize  if  they  had  touched  at  the  port,  or  been  visited 
by  a  ship  of  the  enemy  nation.  Thus  were  we  completely  ex- 
cluded from^  the  ocean.  Compare  this  state  of  things  with  that 
of  '85,  and  say  whether  an  opinion  founded  in  the  circumstances 
of  that  day,  can  be  fairly  applied  to  those  of  the  present.  We 
have  experienced,  what  we  did  not  then  believe,  that  there  exist 
both  proflicacy  and  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of 
interchange  with  other  nations.  That  to  be  independent  for  the 
comforts  of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must 
now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalist. 
The  former  question  is  suppressed,  or  rather  assumes  a  new  form. 
The  grand  inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,  or 
go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation?  He,  therefore,  who 
is  now  against  domestic  manufacture,  must  be  for  reducing  us 
either  to  dependence  on  that  foreign  nation,  or  to  be  clothed  in 
skins,  and  to  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns.  I  am 
not  one  of  these.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures 
are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort ;  and 
if  those  who  quote  me  as  of  a  different  opinion,  will  keep  pace 
wHh  me  in  purchasing  nothing  foreign,  where  an  equivalent  of 
ddmesttic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  to  difference  of 
tfrice,  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  soon  have  a  supply  at 
home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest  that  weapon  of  distress 
fkttft  ihe  hand  which  has  so  long  wantonly  wielded  it.  If  it  shall 
bie  proposed  to  go  beyond  our  own  supply,  the  question  of  '85  will 
then  recur,  will  our  surplus  labor  be  then  more  beneficially  em- 
ipHoyed,  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  fabrications  of  art? 
We  have  time  yet  for  consideration,  before  that  question  will  press 
•upon  us;  and  the  maxhn  to  be  applied  will  depend  on  the  circum- 
Statices  which  shall  then  exist.  For  in  so  complicated  a  science 
US  political  economy,  no  one  axiom  can  be  laid  down  as  wise  and 
expedient  for  all  times  and  circumstances.  Inattention  to  this  is 
what  has  called  for  this  explanation,  which  reflection  would  have 
rendered  unnecessary  with  the  candid,  while  nothing  will  do  it 
with  those  who  use  the  former ,  opinion  only  as  a  stalking  horse  to 
cover  their  dislo}^  propensiues  to  keep  us  in  eternal  vassalage  to 
a  foreign  and  unfriendly  people. 
I  salute  you  with  assurances  of  great  respect  and  esteem. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER     CXXXIV. 


TO   WILLIAM   H.    CRAWFORD. 


Monticello,  Juno  20,  IdlG. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  am  about  to  sin  against  all  discretion,  and  knowingly,  by  adding 
to  the  drudgery  of  your  letter-reading,  this  acknowledgmeitt  of  the 
receipt  of  your  favor  of  May  the  31st,  with  the  papers  it  covered. 
I  cannot,  however,  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  expressing  the 
satisfaction  I  have  received,  not  only  from  the  general  statement 
of  afiairs  at  Paris,  in  yours  of  December  the  I2th,  1814,  (as  a  mat- 
ter of  history  which  I  bad  not  before  received,)  but  most  especially 
and  superlatively,  from  the  perusal  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  the 
same  month  to  Mr.  Fisk,  on  the  subject  of  draw-backs.  This 
most  heterogeneous  principle  was  transplanted  into  ours  from  the 
British  system,  by  a  man  whose  mind  was  really  powerful,  but 
chained  by  nativ  s  partialities  to  every  thing  English ;  who  had 
formed  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  superior  perfection  of  the  £nglish 
constitution,  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  government,  and  sin- 
cerely believed  it  for  the  good  of  this  country  to  make  Uiem  their 
model  in  every  thing  ;  without  considering  that  what  might  be  wise 
and  good  for  a  nation  essentially  commercial,  and  entangled  in  comr 
plicated  intercourse  with  numerous  and  powerful  neighbors,  might 
not  be  so  for  one  essentially  agricultural,  and  insulated  by  nature 
from  the  abusive  governments  of  the  old  world. 

The  exercise,  by  our  own  citizens,  of  so  much  commerce  as 
may  suffice  to  exchange  our  superfluities  for  our  wants,  may  be 
advantageous  for  the  whole.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  with  a 
territory  so  boundless,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  to  become  a 
mere  city  of  London,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  one  half  the 
world  at  the  expense  of  eternal  war  with  the  odier  half.  The  ag- 
ricultural capacities  of  our  country  constitute  its  distinguishing 
feature ;  and  the  adapting  our  policy  and  pursuits  to  that,  is  more 
likely  to  make  us  a  numerous  and  happy  people,  than  the  mimicry 
of  an  Amsterdam,  a  Hamburgh,  or  a  city  of  London.  Every  so- 
ciety has  a  right  to  fix  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  as$Qciar 
tion,  and  to  say  to  all  individuals,  that,  if  they  contemplate  pursuits 
beyond  the  limits  of  these  principles,  and  involving  dangers  which 
the  society  chooses  to  avoid,  they  must  go  somewhere  else  for 
their  exercise ;  that  we  want  no  citizens,  and  sull  less  ephemeral 
and  pseudo-citizens,  cm  such  terms.  We  may  exclude  them  froiv 
our  territoiy,  as  we  do  persons  infected  with  disease.    Such  is  the 
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situation  of  our  country.  We  have  most  abundant  resources  of 
happiness  within  ourselves,  which  we  may  enjoy  in  peace  and 
salety,  without  permitting  a  few  citizens,  infected  with  the  mania 
of  rambling  and  gambling,  to  bring  danger  on  the  great  mass  en- 
gaged in  innocent  and  safe  pursuits  at  home.  In  your  letter  to 
Fisk,  you  have  fairly  stated  the  alternatives  between  which  we  are 
to  choose  :  1 .  licentious  commerce  and  gambling  speculations  for 
a  few,  with  eternal  war  for  the  many ;  or,  2.  restricted  commerce, 
peace,'  and  steady  occupations  for  all.  If  any  State  in  the  Union 
will  declare  that  it  prefers  separation  with  the  first  alternative,  to  a 
continuance  in  union  without  it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
*  let  us  separate.'  I  would  rather  the  States  should  withdraw, 
which  are  for  unlimited  commerce  and  war,  and  confederate  with 
those  alone  which  are  for  peace  and  agricuUure.  I  know  that 
every  nation  in  Europe  would  join  in  sincere  amity  with  the  latter, 
and  hold  the  former  at  arm's  length,  by  jealousies,  prohibitions,  re- 
snicdons,  vexations  and  war.  No  earthly  consideration  could 
induce  my  consent  to  contract  such  a  debt  as  England  has  by  her 
wars  for  commerce,  to  reduce  our  citizens  by  taxes  to  such 
wretchedness,  as  that  laboring  sixteen  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
they  arei  still  unable  to  afford  themselves  bread,  or  barely  to  earn 
as  much  oatmeal  or  potatoes  as  will  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
And  all  this  to  feed  the  avidity  of  a  few  millionary  merchants,  and 
to  keep  up  one  thousand  ships  of  war  for  the  protection  of  their 
commercial  speculations.  I  returned  from  Europe  after  our  go- 
vernment had  got  under  way,  and  had  adopted  from  the  British 
code  the  law  of  draw-backs.  I  early  saw  its  effects  in  the  jea- 
lousies and  vexations  of  Britain ;  and  that,  retaining  it,  we  must 
become  like  her  an  essentially  warring  nation,  and  meet,  in  the 
end,  the  catastrophe  impending  over  her.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
this  alone  produced  the  orders  of  council,  the  depredations  which 
preceded,  and  the  war  which  followed  them.  Had  we  carried 
out  our  own  produce,  and  brought  back  but  our  own  wants,  no 
nation  would  have  troubled  us.  Our  commercial  dashers,  then, 
have  already  cost  us  so  many  thousand  lives,  so  many  millions  of 
dollars,  more  than  their  persons  and  all  their  commerce  were  worth. 
When  war  was  declared,  and  esjpecially  after  Massachusetts,  who 
had  produced  it,  took  side  with  the  enemy  waging  it,  I  pressed  on 
some  confidential  friends  in  Congress  to  avail  us  of  the  happy  op- 
portunity of  repealing  the  draw-back ;  and  I  do  rejoice  to  find 
that  you  are  in  that  sentiment.  You  are  young,  and  may  be  in 
the  way  of  bringing  it  into  effect.  Perhaps  time,  even  yet,  and 
change  of  tone  (for  there  are  symptoms  of  that  in  Massachusetts,) 
may  not  have  obliterated  altogether  the  sense  of  our  late  feelings 
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and  sufferings;  may  not  have  induced  oblivion  of  the  friends  w« 
have  lost,  the  depredations  and  conflagrations  we  have  suffered, 
and  the  debts  we  have  incurred,  and  have  lo  labor  for  through  the 
lives  of  the  present  generation.  The  earlier  the  repeal  is  pro- 
posed, the  more  it  will  be  befriended  by  all  these  recollections 
and  considerations.  This  is  one  of  three  great  measures  neces- 
sary to  insure  us  permanent  prosperity.  This  preserves  our 
peace.  A  second  should  enable  us  to  meet  any  war,  by  adopting 
the  report  of  the  war  department,  for  placing  the  force  of  the  na- 
tion at  effectual  command  :  and  a  third  should  insure  resources 
of  money  by  the  suppression  of  all  paper  circulation  during  peace, 
and  licensing  that  of  the  nation  alone  during  war.  The  metallic 
medium  of  which  we  should  be  possessed  at  the  commencement 
of  a  war,  would  be  a  sufficient  fund  for  all  the  loans  we  should 
need  through  its  continuance ;  and  if  the  national  bills  issued,  be 
bottomed  (as  is  indispensable)  on  pledges  of  specific  taxes  for 
their  redemption  within  certain  and  moderate  epochs,  and  be  of 
proper  denominations  for  circulation,  no  interest  on  them  would 
be  necessary  or  just,  because  they  would  answer  to  every  one 
the  purposes  of  the  metallic  money  withdrawn  and  replaced  by 
them. 

But  possibly  these  may  be  the  dreams  of  an  old  man,  or  that 
the  occasions  of  realising  them  may  have  passed  away  without 
return.  A  government  regulating  itself  by  what  is  wise  and  just 
for  the  many,  uninfluenced  by  the  local  and  selfish  views  of  the 
few  who  direct  their  affairs,  has  not  been  seen,  perhaps,  on  earth. 
Or  if  it  existed,  for  a  moment,  at  the  birth  of  ours,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  fix  the  term  of  its  continuance.  Still,  I  believe  it 
does  exist  here  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  where  else ;  and  for 
its  growth  and  continuance,  as  well  as  for  your  personal  health 
and  happiness,  I  offer  sincere  prayers,  with  the  homage  of  my 
respect  and  esteem. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   CXXXV, 


TO    SAMUEL    KERCHIVAL. 


Sir, 


Monticello,  July  12,  1816. 


I  duly  received  your  favor  of  June  the  13th,  with  the  copy  of 
the  letters  on  the  calling  a  convention,  on  which  you  are  pleased 
to  ask  my  opinion.     I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  mysterious 
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reserve  on  any  subject,  nor  of  buttonine  up  my  opinions  within  my 
own  doublet.  On  the  contrary,  while  m  public  service  especially, 
I  thought  the  public  entitled  to  frankness,  and  intimately  to 
know  whom  they  employed.  But  I  am  now  retired :  I  resign 
myself,  as  a  passenger,  with  confidence  to  those  at  present  at  the 
helm,  and  ask  but  for  rest,  peace  and  good  will.  The  question 
you  propose,  on  equal  representation,  has  become  a  party  one,  in 
which  I  wish  to  take  no  public  share.  Yet,  if  it  be  asked  for  your 
own  satisfaction  only,  and  not  to  be  quoted  before  the  public,  I 
have  no  motive  to  withhold  it,  and  the  less  from  you,  as  it  coincides 
with  your  own.  At  the  birth  of  our  republic,  I  committed  that 
opinion  to  the  world,  in  the  draught  of  a  constitution  annexed  to 
the  Notes  on  Virginia,  in  which  a  provision  was  inserted  for  a  re- 
presentation permanently  equal.  The  infancv  of  the  subject  at 
that  moment,  and  our  inexperience  of  self-govuiTiment,  occasioned 
gross  departures  in  that  draught  from  genuine  republican  canons. 
In  truth,  the  abuses  of  monarchy  had  so  much  filled  all  the  space 
of  political  contemplation,  that  we  imagined  every  thing  republican 
which  was  not  monarchy.  We  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  the 
mother  principle,  that  '  governments  are  republican  only  in  pro- 
portion as  they  embody  the  will  of  their  people,  and  execute  it.' 
Hence,  our  first  constitutions  had  really  no  leading  principle  in 
them.  But  experience  and  reflection  have  but  more  and  more 
confirmed  me  in  the  particular  importance  of  the  equal  represen- 
tation then  proposed.  On  that  point,  then,  I  am  entirely  in  senti- 
ment with  your  letters;  and  only  lament  that  a  copy-right  of  your 
pamphlet  prevents  their  appearance  in  the  newspapers,  where 
alone  they  would  be  generally  read,  and  produce  general  effect. 
The  present  vacancy  too,  of  other  matter,  would  give  them  place 
in  every  paper,  and  bring  the  question  home  to  every  man's  con- 
science. 

But  inequality  of  representation  in  both  Houses  of  our  legisla- 
ture, is  not  the  only  republican  heresy  in  this  first  essay  of  our 
revolutionary  patriots  at  forming  a  constitution.  For  let  it  be 
agreed  that  a  government  is  republican  in  proportion  as  every 
member  composing  it  has  Ms  equal  voice  in  the  direction  of  its 
concerns,  (not  indeed  in  person,  which  would  be  impracticable 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  city,  or  small  township,  but)  by  representa- 
tives chosen  by  himself,  and  responsible  to  him  at  short  periods, 
and  let  us  bring  to  the  test  of  this  canon  every  branch  of  our 
constitution. 

In  the  legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  chosen  by 
less  than  hsdf  the  people,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  who 
do  choose.    The  Senate  are  still  more  disproportionate,  and  for 
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long  terms  of  irresponsibility.    In  the  Executive,  the  Governor  if 
entirely  independent  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  of  their  con- 
trol; his  Council  equally  so,  and  at  best  but  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wa- 
gon.    In  the  Judiciary,  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  are  de- 
pendent on  none  but  themselves.    In  England,  where  judges  were 
named  and  removable  at  the  will  of  an  hereditary  executive,  from 
which  branch  most  misrule  was  feared,  and  has  flowed,  it  was  a 
great  point  gained,  by  fixing  them  for  life,  to  make  them  indepen- 
dent of  that  executive.     But  in  a  government  founded  on  the  pub- 
lic will,  this  principle  operates  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  against 
that  will.     There,  too,  they  were  still  removable  on  a  concurrence 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.     But  we  have  made 
tliem  independent  of  the  nation  itself.     They  are  irremovable,  but 
by  their  own  body,  for  any  depravities  of  conduct,  and  even  by 
their  own  body  for  the  imbecilities  of  dotage.     The  justices  of  the 
inferior  courts  are  self-chosen,  are  for  life,  and  perpetuate  their 
own  body  in  succession  forever,  so  that  a  faction  once  possessing 
themselves  of  the  bench  of  a  county,  can  never  be  broken  up,  but 
hold  their  county  in  chains,  forever  indissoluble.    Yet  these  justices 
are  the  real  executive  as  well  as  judiciary,  in  aU  our  minor  and 
most  ordinary  concerns.     They  tax  us  at  will ;  fill  the  office  of 
sheriff,  the  most  important  of  all  the  executive  officers  of  the 
county ;  name  nearly  all  our  military  leaders,  wHich  leaders,  once 
named,  are  removable  but  by  themselves.    The  juries,  our  judges 
of  all  fact,  and  of  law  when  they  choose  it,  are  not  selected  by  the 
people,  nor  amenable  to  them.     They  are  chosen  by  an  officer 
named  by  the  court  and  executive.     Chosen,  did  I  say  ?    Picked 
up  by  the  sheriff  from  the  loungings  of  the  court  yard,  after  every 
thing  respectable  has  retired  from  it.     Where  then  is  our  republi- 
canism to  be  found  ?    Not  in  our  constitution  certainly,  but  mere- 
ly in  the  spirit  of  our  people.    That  would  oblige  even  a  despot 
to  govern  us  republicaiiiy.     Owing  to  this  spirit,  and  to  nothing  m 
the  form  of  our  constitution,  all  tlungs  have  gone  well.     But  this 
fact,  so  triumphantly  misquoted  by  the  enemies  of  reformation,  is 
not  the  fruit  of  our  constitution,  but  has  prevailed  in  spite  of  it. 
Our  functionaries  have  done  well,  because  generally  honest  men. 
If  any  were  not  so,  they  feared  to  shew  it. 

But  it  will  be  said,  it  is  easier  to  find  faults  than  to  amend  them. 
I  do  not  think  their  amendment  so  difficult  as  is  pretended.  Only 
Kv  down  true  principles,  and  adhere  to  them  inflexibly.  Do  not 
.  Irightened  into  their  surrender  by  the  alarms  of  the  timid,  or 
the  crbakings  of  wealth  against  the  ascendancy  of  the  people.  If 
experience  be  called  for,  appeal  to  that  of  our  fifteen  or  twenty 
governments  for  forty  years,  and  shew  me  where  the  people  have 
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done  half  the  mischief  in  these  forty  years,  that  a  single  despot 
would  have  done  in  a  single  year;  or  shew  half  the  riots  and  re- 
bellions, the  crimes  and  the  punishments,  which  have  taken  place 
in  any  single  nation,  under  Kingly  government,  during  the  same 
period.  The  true  foundation  of  republican  government  is  the 
equal  right  of  every  citizen,  in  his  person  and  property,  and  in 
their  management.  Try  by  this,  as  a  tally,  every  provision  of  our 
constitution,  and  see  if  it  hangs  directly  on  the  will  of  the  people. 
Reduce  your  legislature  to  a  convenient  number  for  full,  but  or- 
derly discussion.  Let  every  man  who  fights  or  pays,  exercise  his 
just  and  equal  right  in  their  election.  Submit  them  to  approbation 
or  rejection  at  short  intervals.  Let  the  executive  be  chosen  in  the 
same  way,  and  for  the  same  term,  by  those  whose  agent  he  is  to 
be ;  and  leave  no  screen  of  a  council  behind  which  to  skulk  from 
responsibility.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  people  are  not  com- 
petent electors  of  judges  learned  in  the  law.  But  I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  true,  and,  if  doubtful,  we  should  follow  principle.  In 
this,  as  in  many  othor  elections,  they  would  be  guided  by  reputa- 
tion, which  would  not  err  oftener,  perhaps,  than  the  present  mode 
of  appointment.  In  one  State  of  the  Union,  at  least,  it  has  been 
long  tried,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  success.  The  judges 
of  Connecticut  have  been  chosen  by  the  people  every  six  months, 
for  nearly  two  celituries,  and  I  believe  there  has  hardly  ever  been 
an  instance  of  change;  so  powerful  is  the  curb  of  incessant  re- 
sponsibility. If  prejudice,  however,  derived  ft'om  a  monarchical 
institution,  is  still  to  prevail  against  the  vital  elective  principle  of 
our  own,  and  if  the  existing  example  among  ourselves  of  periodical 
election  of  judges  by  the  people  be  still  mistrusted,  let  us  at  least 
not  adopt  the  evil,  and  reject  the  good,  of  the  English  precedent; 
let  us  retain  amovability  on  the  concurrence  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  and  nomination  by  the  execul. .  e  alone.  No- 
mination to  office  is  an  executive  function.  To  give  it  to  the  legis- 
lature, as  we  do,  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  It  swerves  the  members  from  correctness,  by  temptations 
•  3  intrigue  for  office  themselves,  and  to  a  corrupt  barter  of  votes; 
and  destroys  responsibility  by  dividing  it  among  a  multitude.  By 
leaving  nomination  in  its  proper  place,  among  executive  functions, 
the  principle  of  the  distribution  of  power  is  preserved,  and  respon- 
sibility weighs  with  its  heaviest  force  on  a  single  head. 

The  organization  of  our  county  administrations  may  be  thought 
more  difficult.  But  follow  principle,  and  the  knot  unties  itself. 
Divide  the  counties  into  wards  of  such  size  as  that  every  citizen 
can  attend  when  called  r^x^  and  act  in  person.  Ascribe  to  them 
the  government  of  their  wards  in  all  things  relating  to  themselves 
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exclasively.  A  justice,  chosen  by  themselves,  in  each,  &  con-^ 
stable,  a  military  company,  a  patrol,  a  school,  the  care  of  their 
own  poor,  their  own  portion  of  the  public  roads,  the  choice  of 
one  or  more  jurors  to  serve  in  "ome  court,  and  the  delivery, 
witliin  their  own  wards,  of  their  (  n  votes  for  all  elective  officers 
of  higher  sphere,  will  relieve  the  coimty  administration  of  nearly 
all  its  business,  will  have  it  better  done,  and  by  making  every  citH 
zen  an  acting  member  of  the  government,  and  in  the  offices  nearest 
and  most  interesUng  to  him,  will  attach  him  by  his  strongest  feel-* 
ings  to  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  its  republican  consti- 
tution. The  justices  thus  chosen  by  every  ward,  would  constitute 
the  county  court,  would  do  its  judiciary  business,  direct  roads  and 
bridges,  levy  county  and  poor  rates,  and  administer  all  the  matters 
of  cotnmon  interest  to.  the  whole  county.  These  wards,  called 
townships  in  New  England,  are  the  vital  principle  of  their  go- 
vernments, and  have  proved  themselves  the  wisest  invention  ever 
devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  for  its  preservation.  We  should  thus  marshal  our 
government  into,  1.  the  general  federal  republic,  for  all  concerns 
foreign  and  federal;  2.  that  of  the  State,  for  what  relates  to  our 
own  .citizens  exclusively ;  3.  the  county  republics,  for  the  duties 
and  concerns  of  the  county;  and  4.  the  ward  republics,  for  the 
small,  and  yet  numerous  and  interesting  concerns  of  the  neighbor- 
hood :  and  in  government,  as  well  as  in  every  other  business  of 
life,  it  is  by  division  and  sub-division  of  duties  alone,  that  all  mat- 
ters, great  and  small,  can  be  managed  to  perfection.  And  the 
whole  is  cemented  by  giving  to  every  citizen,  personally,  a  part  in 
thb  administration  of  the  public  affairs. 

The  sum  of  these  amendments  is,  1.  General  suffi-age.  2. 
Equal  representation  in  the  legislature.  3.  An  executive  chosen 
by  the  people.  4.  Judges  elective  or  amovable.  6.  Justices, 
jurors  and  sheriffs  elective.  6.  Ward  divisions.  And  7.  Peri- 
odical amendments  of  the  constitution. 

I  have  thrown  out  these,  as  loose  heads  of  amendment,  for 
consideration  and  correction :  and  their  object  is  to  secure  self- 
government  by  the  republicanism  of  our  constitution,  as  well  as 
by  the  spirit  of  the  people;  and  to  nourish  and  perpetuate 
that  spirit.  I  am  not  among  those  who  fear  the  people.  They, 
and  not  the  rich,  are  our  dependence  for  continued  freedon?.. 
And  to  preserve  their  independence,  we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load 
us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  our  election  between 
economy  and  liberty,  or  projusion  and  servitude.  If  \/e  run  into 
such  debts,  as  that  we  must  be  taxed  in  our  meat  and  in  our  drink, 
in  our  necessaries  and  our  comforts,  in  our  labors  and  our  amuse- 
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ments,  for  our  callings  and  our  creeds,  as  the  people  of  England 
are^  our  people  like  them,  must  come  to  labor  sixteen  hours  in  the 
twenty-four,  give  the  earnings  of  fifteen  of  these  to  the  govern- 
ment for  their  debts  and  daily  expenses;  and  the  sixteenth  being 
insufficient  to  afford  us  bread,  we  must  live,  as  they  now  do,  on 
oatmeal  and  potatoes ;  have  no  time  to  think,  no  means  of  calling 
the  mismanagers  to  account ;  but  be  glad  to  obtain  subsistence  by 
hiring  ourselves  to  rivet  their  chains  on  the  necks  of  our  fellow 
sufferers.  Our  land-holders  too,  like  theirs,  retaining  indeed  the 
title  and  stewardship  of  estates  called  theirs,  but  held  really  in 
trust  for  the  treasury,  must  wander,  like  theirs,  in  foreign  countries, 
and  be  contented  with  penury,  obscurity,  exile,  and  the  glory  of 
the  nation.  This  example  reads  to  us  the  salutary  lesson  that 
private  fortunes  are  destroyed  by  public,  as  well  as  by  private  ex- 
travagance. And  this  is  the  tendency  of  all  human  governments. 
A  departure  from  principle  in  one  instance  becomes  a  precedent 
for  a  second ;  that  second  for  a  third  ;  and  so  on,  till  the  bulk  of 
the  society  is  reduced  to  be  mere  automatons  of  misr-y,  to  have  no 
sensibilities  left  but  for  sinning  and  sufTeriug.  Then  begins,  indeed, 
the  helium  omnium  in  omnia,  which  some  philosophers  observing 
to  bo  so  general  in  this  world,  have  mistaken  it  for  the  natural, 
instead  of  the  abusive  state  of  man.  And  the  fore  horse  of  this 
frightful  team  is  public  debt.  Taxation  follows  that,  and  in  its  train 
wretchedness  and  oppression. 

Some  men  look  at  constitutions  with  sanctimonious  reverence, 
and  deem  them  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  too  sacred  to  be 
touched.  They  ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age  a  wis- 
dom more  than  human,  and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond 
amendment.  I  knew  that  age  well :  1  belonged  to  it,  and  labored 
with  it.  It  deserved  well  of  its  country.  It  was  very  like  the 
present,  but  without  the  experience  of  the  present;  and  forty 
years  of  experience  in  government  is  worth  a  century  of  book-read- 
mg :  and  this  they  would  say  themselves,  were  the)'  to  rise  from 
the  dead.  I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  and  un- 
tried changes  in  laws  and  constitutions.  I  think  moderate  imper- 
fections had  better  be  borne  with;  '.ecause,  when  once  known,  we 
accommodate  ourselves  to  them,  and  find  practical  means  of  cor- 
recting their  ill  effects.  But  I  know  also,  that  laws  and  institutions 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  p^  egress  of  the  human  mind.  As 
that  becomes  more  developed,  more  enlightened,  as  new  discover 
ries  are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must  ad- 
vance also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times.  We  might  as  well 
require  a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy, 
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as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever  under  tlie  regimen  of  their  bar- 
barous ancestors.  It  is  this  preposterous  idea  which  has  lately 
deluged  Europe  in  blood.  Their  monarchs,  instead  of  wisely 
yielding  to  the  gradual  changes  of  circumstances,  of  favoring  pro- 
gressive accommodation  to  progressive  improvement,  have  clung 
to  old  abuses,  entrenched  themselves  behind  steady  habits,  and 
obliged  their  subjects  to  seek  through  blood  and  violence  rash 
and  ruinous  innovations,  which,  had  they  been  referred  to  the 
peaceful  deliberations  and  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation,  would 
have  been  put  into  acceptable  and  salutary  forms.  Let  us  follow 
no  such  examples,  nor  weakly  believe  that  one  generation  is  not  as 
-capable  as  another  of  taking  care  of  itself,  and  of  ordering  its  own 
affiiirs.  Let  us,  as  our  sister  States  have  done,  avail  ourselves  of 
our  reason  and  experience,  to  correct  the  crude  essays  of  our  first 
and  unexperienced,  although  wise,  virtuous,  and  well-meaning 
councils.  And  lastly,  let  us  provide  in  our  constitution  for  its  re- 
vision at  staled  periods.  What  these  periods  should  be,  nature 
herself  indicates.  By  the  European  tables  of  mortality,  of  the 
adults  living  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  a  majority  will  be  dead  in 
about  nineteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  then,  a  new 
majority  is  come  into  place ;  or  in  other  words,  a  new  genera- 
tion. .  Each  generation  is  as  independent  of  the  one  preceding,  as 
that  was  of  all  which  had  gone  before.  It  has  then,  like  them, 
a  right  to  choose  for  itself  the  form  of  government  it  believes  most 
promotive  of  its  own  happiness;  consequently,  to  accommodate 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself,  that  received  from  its 
predecessors:  and  it  is  for  the  peace  and  good  of  mankind,  that  a 
solemn  opportunity  of  doing  this  every  nineteen  or  twenty  years, 
should  be  provided  by  the  constitution ;  so  that  it  may  be  handed 
on,  with  periodical  repairs,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  the 
Cud  of  time,  if  any  thing  human  can  so  long  endure.  It  is  now 
forty  years  since  the  constitution  of  Virginia  was  formed.  The 
same  tables  inform  us,  that,  within  that  period,  two  thirds  of  the 
adults  then  living  are  now  dead.  Have  then  the  remaining  third, 
even  if  they  had  the  wish,  the  right  to  ho1<^  in  obedience  to  their 
will,  and  to  laws  heretofore  made  by  them,  the  other  two  thirds, 
Who,  with  themselves,  compose  the  present  mass  of  adults?  If  they 
have  not,  who  has  ?  The  dead  ?  But  the  dead  have  no  rights. 
They  are  nothing;  and  nothing  cannot  own  something.  Where 
there  is  no  substance,  there  can  be  no  accident.  This  corporeal 
globe,  and  every  thing  upon  it,  belong  to  its  present  corporeal 
inhabitants,  during  their  generation.  They  alone  have  a  right  to 
direct  what  is  the  concern  of  diemselves  alone,  and  to  declare  the 
law  of  that  direction :  and  this  declaration  can  only  be  madq  by 
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their  majoritjr.  That  majority  then  has  a  right  to  depute  repre- 
sentatives to  a  convention,  and  to  make  the  constitution  what 
they  think  will  be  best  for  themselves.  But  how  collect  their 
v(Hce?  This  is  the  real  difficulty.  If  invited  by  private  authority 
to  county  or  district  meetings,  these  divisions  are  so  large  that  fe,w 
will  attend ;  and  their  voice  will  be  imperfectly,  or  falsely  pro- 
nounced. Here  then  would  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
ward  divisions  I  have  proposed.  The  mayor  of  every  ward,  on 
a  question  like  the  present,  would  call  his  ward  together,  take  the 
idm}de  yea  or  nay  of  its  members,  convey  these  to  the  county 
court,  who  would  hand  on  those  of  all  its  wards  to  the  proper 
general  authority ;  and  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  would  be 
thus  fairly,  fully  and  peaceably  expressed,  discussed,  and  de- 
cided by  the  common  reason  of  the  society.  If  this  avenue  be 
shut  to  the  call  of  sufferance,  it  will  make  itself  heard  through  that 
of  force,  and  we  shall  go  on,  as  other  nations  are  doing,  in  the 
endless  circle  of  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation ;  and  oppres- 
sion, rebellion,  reformation,  again ;  and  so  on  forever. 

These,  Sir,  are  my  opinions  of  the  governments  we  see  among 
men,  and  of  the  principles  by  which  alone  we  may  prevent  our 
own  from  falling  into  the  same  dreadful  track.  I  have  given  them 
at  greater  length  than  your  letter  called  for.  But  I  cannot  say 
things  by  halves;  and  I  confide  them  to  your  honor,  so  to  use 
them  as  to  preserve  me  from  the  gridiron  of  the  public  papers. 
If  you  shall  approve  and  enforce  them,  as  you  have  done  that  of 
equal  representation,  they  may  do  some  good.  If  not,  keep  them 
to  yourself  as  tlie  efiusions  of  withered  age,  and  useless  time.  I 
shall,  with  not  the  less  truth,  assure  you  of  my  great  respect  and 
consideration. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER   CXXXVl. 


TO   JOHN   TAYLOR. 


Monticello,  July  21,  1816. 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  the  10th  is  received,  and  I  have  to  acknowledge  a 
copious  supply  of  the  turnip  seed  requested.  Besides  taking  care 
myself,  I  sha!l  endeavor  again  to  commit  it  to  the  depository  of 
the  neighborhood,  generally  found  to  be  the  best  precaution 
against  losing  a  good  thing.    I  will  add  a  word  on  the  political 
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part  of  our  letters.    I  believe  we  do  not  differ  on  either  of  the 
points  you  suppose.     On  education  certainly  not;  of  which  the 
proofs  are  my  bill  for  the  diJ9usion  of  knowledge,  proposed  near 
forty  years  ago,  and  my  uniform  endeavors,  to  diis  day,  to  get  our 
counties  divided  into  wards,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  which 
is,  the  establishment  of  a  primary  school  in  each.     But  education 
not  being  a  branch  of  municipal  government,  but,  like  the  other 
arts  and  sciences,  an  accident  only,  I  did  not  place  it,  with  elec- 
tion, as  a  fundamental  member  in  the  structure  of  government. 
Nor,  I  believe,  do  we  differ  as  to  the  county  courts.    I  acknow- 
ledge the  value  of  this  institution ;  that  it  is  in  truth  our  principal 
executive  and  judiciary,  and  that  it  does  much  for  little  pecuniary 
reward.     It  is  their  self-appointment  I  wish  to  correct ;  to  find 
some  means  of  breaking  up  a  cabal,  when  such  a  one  gets  pos- 
session of  the  bench.     When  this  takes  place,  it  becomes  the 
most  afflicting  of  tyrannies,  because  its  powers  are  so  various,  and 
exercised  on  every  thing  most  immediately  around  us.     And  how 
many  instances  have  you  and  I  known  of  these  monopolies  of 
county  administration !     I  knew  n  county  in  which  a  particular 
family  (a  numerous  one)  got  possession  of  the  bench,  and  for  a 
whole  generadon  never  admitted  a  man  on  it  who  was  not  of  its 
clan  or  connection.     I  know  a  county  now  of  one  thousand  and. 
five  hjundred  militia,  of  which  sixty  are  federalists.    Its  court  is 
of  thirty  members,  of  whom  twenty  are  federalistSj  Tevery  third 
man  of  the  sect.)     There  are  large  and  populous  districts  in  it, 
without  a  justice,  because  without  a  federalist  for  appointment  t 
the  militia  are  as  disproportionably  under  federal  officers.    And 
there  is  no  authority  on  earth  which  can  break  up  this  junto,  short 
of  a  general  convention.    The  remaining  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty,  free,  fighting  and  paying  citizens,  are  governed  by* 
men  neither  of  their  choice  nor  confidence,  and  without  a  hope  of 
relief.    They  are  certainly  excluded  from  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government  for  life,  and  indefinitely,  for  aught  the  constitution  has 
provided.    This  solecism  may  be  called  any  thing  but  repub- 
lican, and  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  corrected.    I  salute  you  with 
constant  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LBTTBB   GXXXVll. 


TO    SAMUEL   KERCHIVAL. 


Sir, 


Monticello,  Sopteniber  5,  1816. 


Your  letter  of  August  tlie  16th  is  just  received.  That  which  I 
wrote  to  you  under  the  address  of  H.  Tompkmson,  was  intended 
for  the  author  of  the  pamplilet  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me, 
and  therefore,  in  your  hands,  found  its  true  destination.  But  I 
must  beseech  you,  Sir,  not  to  admit  a  possibility  of  its  being  pub- 
lished. Many  good  people  will  revolt  from  its  doctrines,  and  my 
wish  is  to  offend  nobody;  to  leave  to  those  who  are  to  live  under 
it,  the  settlement  of  their  own  constitution,  and  to  pass  in  peace 
the  remainder  of  iny  time.  If  those  opinions  are  sound,  they  will 
occur  to  others,  and  will  prevail  by  their  own  weight,  without  the 
aid  of  names.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Staunton  meeting  has 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  limited  convention.  The  article,  however, 
nearest  my  heart,  is  the  division  of  the  counties  into  wards. 
These  will  be  pure  and  elementary  republics,  the  sum  of  all 
which,' taken  together,  composes  the  State,  and  will  make  of  the 
whole  a  true  democracy  as  to  the  business  of  the  wards,  which  is 
that  of  nearest  and  daily  concern.  The  affairs  of  the  larger  sec- 
tions, of  counties,  of  States,  and  of  the  Union,  not  admitting  per- 
sonal transaction  by  the  people,  will  be  delegated  to  agents  elected 
by  themselves;  and  representation  will  thus  be  substituted,  where 
personal  action  becomes  impracticable.  Yet,  even  over  these  re- 
presentative organs,  should  they  become  corrupt  and  perverted, 
the  division  into  wards  constituting  tlie  people,  in  their  wards,  a 
regularly  organised  power,  enables  them  by  that  organisation  to 
crush,  regularly  and  peaceably,  the  usurpations  of  their  unfaithful 
agents,  and  rescues  them  from  the  dreadful  necessity  of  doing  it 
insurrectionally.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  as  republican  as  a  large 
society  can  be ;  and  secure  the  continuance  of  purity  in  our  go- 
vernment, by  the  salutary,  peaceable,  and  regular  control  of  the 
people.  No  other  depositories  of  power  have  ever  yet  been  found, 
which  did  not  end  in  converting  to  their  own  profit  the  earnings 
of  those  committed  vo  their  charge.  George  the  III.  in  execution 
of  the  trust  confided  to  him,  has,  within  his  own  day,  loaded  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  with  debts  equal  to  the  whole  fee- 
simple  value  of  their  island,  and  under  pretext  of  governing  it,  has 
alienated  its  whole  soil  to  creditors  who  could  lend  money  to  be 
lavished  on  priests,  pensions,  plunder  and  perpetual  war.    This 
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would  not  hMPIieen  so,  had  the  people,  retained  organised  means 
of  acting  on  their  agents.  In  this  example  then,  let  us  read  a 
lesson  for  ourselves,  and  not '  go,  and  do  likewise.' 

Since  writing  my  letter  of  July  the  12th,  I  have  heen  told, 
that  on  the  question  of  equal  representation,  our  fellow  citizens  m 
some  sections  of  the  State  claim  peremptorily  a  right  of  repre- 
sentation for  their  slaves.  Principle  will,  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  open  the  way  for  us  to  correct  conclusion.  Were  our  State 
a  pure  democracy,  in  which  all  its  inhabitants  should  meet  together 
to  transact  all  their  business,  there  would  yet  be  excluded  from 
their  deliberations,  1.  infants,  until  arrived  at  years  of  descretion. 
2.  Women,  who,  to  prevent  depravation  of  morals  and  ambiguity 
of  issue,  could  not  mix  promiscuously  in  the  public  meetings  of 
men.  3.  Slaves,  from  whom  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  with 
us  takes  away  the  rights  of  will  and  of  property.  Those  then 
who  have  no  will  could  be  permitted  to  exercise  none  in  the  po- 
pular assembly;  and  of  course,  could  delegate  none  to  an  agent 
in  a  representative  assembly.  The  business,  in  the  first  case, 
would  be  done  by  qualified  citizens  only;  and  in  the  second,  by 
the  representatives  of  qualified  citizens  only.  It  is  true,  that  in 
the  general  constitution,  our  State  is  allowed  a  larger  representa- 
tion on  account  of  its  slaves.  But  every  one  knows,  that  that 
constitution  was  a  matter  of  compromise ;  a  capitulation  between 
conflicting  interests  and  opinions.  In  truth,  the  condition  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  inhabitants  in  any  country  is  a  matter  of 
municipal  arrangement,  of  which  no  foreign  country  has  a  right 
to  take  notice.  All  its  inhabitants  are  men  as  to  them.  Thus,  in 
the  New  England  States,  none  have  the  powers  of  citizens  but  those 
whom  they  call  ^eemen;  and  none  are  ^eemen  until  admitted  by  a 
vote  of  the  freemen  of  the  town.  Yet,  in  the  General  Government, 
these  non-freemen  are  counted  in  their  quantum  of  representation 
and  of  taxation.  So,  slaves  with  us  have  no  powers  as  citizens; 
yet,  in  representation  in  the  General  Government,  they  cotint  vi  the 
proportion  of  three  tu  five ;  and  so  also  in  taxation.  Whetlier  this 
is  equal,  is  not  here  the  question.  It  is  a  capitulation  of  dis- 
cordant sentiments  and  circumstances,  and  is  obligatory  on  that 
ground.  But  this  view  shews  there  is  no  inconsistency  in.  claim- 
ing representation  for  them  from  the  other  States,  and  refusing  it 
within  our  own.     Accept  the  renewal  of  assurances  of  xry  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LbTTEB   CXXXVIII. 


10   JOHN  ADAMS. 


Monticello,  October  14, 1816. 

Your  letter,  dear  Sir,  of  May  the  6tb,  had  already  well  ex- 
plained the  uses  ofgrief.  That  of  September  the  3rd,  with  equal 
truth,  adduces  instances  of  its  abuse ;  and  when  we  put  into  the 
same  scale  these  abuses,  with  the  afflictions  of  soul  which  even 
the  uses  of  grief  cost  us,  we .  may  consider  its  value  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  human  being,  as  equivocal  at  least.  Those  afflictions 
cloud  too  great  a  portion  of  Ufa  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  any  bene- 
fits derived  from  its  uses.  For  setting  aside  its  paroxysms  on  the 
occasions  of  special  bereavements,  all  the  latter  years  of  aged 
men  are  overshadowed  with  its  gloom.  Whither,  for  instance, 
can  you  and  I  look  without  seeing  the  graves  of  those  we  have 
known  ?  And  whom  qan  we  call  up,  of  our  early  companions, 
who  has  not  left  us  to  regret  his  loss  ?  This,  indeed,  may  be  one 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  grief ;  inasmuch  as  it  prepares  us  to  loose 
ourselves  also  without  repugnance.  Doctor  Freeman's  instances 
of  female  levity  cured  by  grief,  are  certainly  to  the  point,  and 
constitute  an  item  of  credit  in  the  account  we  examine.  I  was 
mubh  mortified  by  the  loss  of  the  Doctor's  visit,  by  my  absence 
from  home.  To  have  shewn  how  much  I  feel  indebted  to  you 
for  making  good  people  known  to  me,  would  have  been  one  plea- 
sure; and  to  have  enjoyed  that  of  his  conversation,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  his  information,  so  favorably  reported  by  my  family,  would 
have  been  another.  I  returned  home  on  the  third  day  after  his 
di^P^rture.  The  loss  of  such  visits  is  among  the  sacrifices  which 
my  divided  residence  costs  me. 

;  ^Your  dndertaking  the  twelve  volumes  of  Dupuis,  is  a  degree  of 
heroism  to  which  1  could  not  have  aspired  even  in  my  younger 
daj's.  I  have  been  contented  with  the  humble  achievement  of 
reading  the  analysis  of  his  work  by  Destutt  Tracy,  in  two  hun- 
-  dred  pages  octavo.  I  believe  I  should  have  ventured  on  his  own 
'■"  abridgment  of  the  work,  in  one  octavo  volume,  had  it  ever  come 
to  my  hands ;  but  the  marrow  of  it  in  Tracy  has  satisfied  my  ap- 
petite :  and  even  in  that,  the  preliminary  discourse  of  the  analyser 
himself,  and  his  conclusbn,  are  worth  more  in  my  eye  than  the 
bod^  of  the  work.  For  the  object  of  that  seems  to  be  to  smother 
all  history  Under  the  mantle  of  allegory.  If  histories  so  unlike  as 
those  o^  Hercules  ^nd  Jesus,  can,  by  a  fertile  imagination  and  al- 
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Jegorical  intdpretations,  be  brought  to  the  same  tally,  no  line  of 
distinction  remains  between  fact  and  fancy.     As  this  pithy  morsel 
will  not  overburthen  the  mail  in  passing  and  repassing  between 
Quincy  and  Mondcello,  I  send  it  for  your  perusal.     Perhaps  it 
will  satisfy  you,  as  it  has  me ;  and  may  save  you  the  labor  of 
reading  twenty-four  times  its  volume.     1  have  said  to  you  that  it 
was  written  by  Tracy ;  and  I  had  so  entered  it  on  the  title  page, 
as  I  usually  do  on  anonymous  works  whose  authors  are  known  to 
me.     But  Tracy  requested  me  not  to  betray  his  anonyme,  for 
reasons  which  may  not  yet,  perhaps,  have  ceased  to  weigh.    I  am 
bound,  then,  to  make  the  same  reserve  with  you.     Destutt  Tracy 
is,  in  my  judgment,  the  ablest  writer  living  on  intellectual  subjects, 
or  the  operations  of  the  un.  jrstanding.     His  three  octavo  volumes 
on  Ideology,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  what  he  has  since 
written,  I  have  not  entirely  read ;  because  I  am  not  fond  of  read- 
ing what  is  merely  abstract,  and  unapplied  immediately  to  some 
useful  science.      Buonaparte,  with  his  repeated  derisions  of  Ide- 
ologists (squinting  at  this  author)  has  by  this  time  felt  that  true 
wisdom  does  not  lie  in  mere  practice  without  principle.   The  next 
work  Tracy  wrote  was  the  Commentary  on  Montesquieu,  never 
published  in  the  original,  because  not  safe;  but  translated  and 
published  in  Philadelphia,  yet  without  the  author's  name.    He  has 
since  permitted  his  name  to  be  mentioned.     Although  called  a 
Commentary,  it  is,  in  truth,  an  elementary  work  on  the  principles  of 
government,  comprised  in  about  three  hundred  pages  octavo.    He 
has  lately  published  a  third  work,  on  Political  Economy,  compri- 
sing the  whole  subject  within  about  the  same  compass ;  in  which 
all  its  principles  are  demonstrated  with  the  severity  of  Euclid,  and, 
like  him,  without  ever  using  a  superfluous  word.    I  have  procured 
this  to  be  translated,  and  have  been  four  years  endeavoring  to  get 
it  printed  :  but  as  yet,  without  success.      In  the  mean  time,  the 
author  has  published  the  original  in  France,  which  he  thought  un- 
safe while  Buonaparte  was  in  power.     No  printed  copy,  I  believe, 
has  yet  reached  this  country.     He  has  his  fourth  and  last  work 
now  in  the  press  at  Paris,  closing,  as  he  conceives,  the  circle  of 
metaphysical  sciences.     This  work,  .vhich  is  on  Ethics,  I  have 
not  seen,  but  suspect  I  shall  differ  from  it  in  its  foundation,  al- 
though not  in  its  deductions.     I  gather  from  his  other  works  that 
he  adopts  the  principle  of  Hobbes,  that  justice  is  founded  in  con- 
tract solely,  and  does  not  result  from  the  construction  of  man.     I 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  instinct  and  innate,  that  the  mo- 
ral sense  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  constitution  as  that  of  feeling, 
seeing,  or  hearing ;  as  a  wise  creator  must  have  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary in  an  animal  destined  to  live  in  society :  that  every  human 
VOL.  IV.  38 
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mind  feels  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  another  :  that  Ve  non-exist- 
ence of  justice  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
act  is  deemed  virtuous  and  '(ght  in  one  society  which  is  held 
vicious  and  wrong  in  anothei ,  *cause,  as  the  circumstances  and 
opinions  of  di£erent  societies  v>.  ,  so  the  acts  which  may  do  them 
right  or  wrong  must  vary  also ;  for  virtue  does  not  consist  in  the 
act  we  do,  but  in  the  end  it  is  to  effect.  If  it  is  to  effect  the  hap- 
piness of  him  to  whom  it  is  directed,  it  is  virtuous,  while,  in  a  so- 
ciety under  different  circumstances  and  opinions,  the  same  act 
might  produce  pain,  and  would  be  vicious.  The  essence  of  virtue 
is  in  doing  good  to  others,  while  what  is  good  may  be  one  thing 
in  one  society,  and  its  contrary  in  another.  Yet,  however  we 
may  differ  as  to  the  foundation  of  morals,  (and  as  many  founda- 
tions have  been  assumed  as  there  are  writers  on  the  subject  nearly,) 
so  correct  a  thinker  as  Tracy  will  give  us  a  sound  system  of  mo- 
.rals.  And,  indeed,  it  is  remarkable,  that  so  many  writers,  setting 
out  from  so  many  different  premises,  yet  meet  all  in  the  same 
conclusions.  This  looks  as  if  they  were  guided,  unconsciously, 
by  the  unerring  hand  of  instinct. 

Your  history  of  the  Jesuits,  by  what  name  of  the  author  or 
other  description  is  it  to  be  enquired  for? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  present  situation  of  England  ?  Is  not 
this  the  great  and  fatal  crush  of  their  funding  system,  which,  like 
death,  has  been  foreseen  by  all,  but  its  hour,  like  that  of  death, 
hidden  from  mortal  prescience  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances now  exist  which  render  recovery  desperate.  The  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt  is  now  equal  to  such  a  portion  of  the 
profits  of  all  the  land  and  the  labor  of  the  island,  as  not  to  leave 
enough  for  the  subsistence  of  those  who  labor.  Hence  the  owners 
of  the  land  abandon  it  and  retire  to  other  countries,  and  the  laborer 
has  not  enough  of  his  earnings  left  to  him  to  cover  his  back  and 
to  fill  his  belly.  The  local  insurrections,  now  almost  general,  are  of 
the  hungry  and  the  naked,  who  cannot  be  quieted  but  by  food  and 
raiment.  But  where  are  the  means  of  feeding  and  clothing  them? 
The  landholder  has  nothing  of  his  own  to  give ;  he  is  but  the  fidu- 
ciary of  those  who  have  lent  him  money ;  the  lender  is  so  taxed 
in  his  meat,  drink  and  clothing,  that  he  has  but  a  bare  subsistence 
left.  The  landholder,  then,  must  give  up  his  land,  or  the  lender 
his  debt,  or  they  must  compromise  by  giving  up  each  one  half. 
But  will  either  consent,  peaceablyj  to  such  an  abandonment  of 
property?  Or  must  it  not  be  settled  by  civil  conflict?  If  peaceably 
compromised,  will  they  agree  to  risk  another  ruin  under  the  same 
government  unreformed  ?  I  think  not ;  but  I  would  rather  know 
what  you  tliink;  because  you  have  lived  with  John  Bull,  and 
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know  better  Uian  1  do  the  character  of  his  herd.  1  salute  Mrs. 
Adams  and  yourself  with  eve|y  sentiment  of  affectionaie  cordiality 
and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


liliTTER   CXXXIX. 


TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 

Monticollo,  January  11, 1617. 

Dear  Sir, 

Forty-three  volumes  read  in  one  year,  and  twelve  of  them 
quarto !  Dear  Sir,  how  I  envy  you !  Half  a  dozen  octavos  in  that 
space  of  time  are  as  much  as  I  am  allowed.  I  can  read  by  can- 
dlelight only,  and  stealing  long  hours  from  my  rest :  nor  would 
that  time  be  indulged  to  me,  could  I  by  that  light  see  to  write. 
From  sunrise  to  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  often  from  dinner  to  dark, 
I  am  drudging  dt  the  writing  table.  And  all  this  to  answer  letters 
into  which  neither  interest  nor  inclination  on  my  part  enters ;  and 
often  from  persons  whose  names  I  have  never  before  heard.  Yet, 
writing  civilly,  it  is  hard  to  refuse  them  civil  answers.  This  is  the 
burthen  of  my  life,  a  very  grievous  one  indeed,  and  one  which  I 
inust  get  rid  of.  Delaplaine  lately  requested  me  to  give  him  a 
line  on  the  subject  of  his  book ;  meaning,  as  I  well  knew,  to  pub- 
lish it.  This  I  constantly  refuse;  but  in  this  instance  yielded, 
that  in  saying  a  word  for  him,  1  might  say  two  for  myself.  I  ex- 
pressed in  it  freely  my  sufferings  from  this  source ;  hoping  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  discretion  of  those, 
strangers  and  others,  who,  in  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  op- 
press me  with  their  concerns,  their  pursuits,  their  projects,  inven- 
tions and  speculations,  political,  moranf  filigious,  mechanical, 
mathematical,  historical,  &:c.  Uc.  he.  I  hope  the  appeal  will 
bring  me  relief,  and  that  I  shall  be  lef!  to  exercise  and  enjoy 
correspondence  with  the  friends  I  love,  and  on  subjects  wliicK 
they,  or  my  own  inclinations  present.  In  that  case,  your  letters 
shall  not  be  so  long  on  my  files  unanswered,  as  sometimes  they 
have  been  to  my  great  mortification. 

To  advert  now  to  the  subjects  of  those  of  December  the  12th 
and  16th.  Tracy's  Commentaries  on  Montesquieu  have  netet 
been  published  in  the  original.  Duane  printed  a  translation  frOtn 
the  original  manuscript  a  few  years  ago.  It  sold,  I  believe,  fea- 
dily,  and  whether  a  copy  can  now  be  had,  I  doubt.     If  it  edit,  you 
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will  receive  it  from  my  bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  t^vhom  1  now 
imte  for  that  purpose.  Tracy  comprehends,  under  the  word 
'  Ideology*  all  the  subjects  which  the  French  term  Morale^  as  the 
correlative  to  Physique.  His  works  on  Logic,  Government,  Political 
Economy  and  Morality,  he  considers  as  making  up  the  circle  of 
ideological  subjects,  or  of  those  which  are  within  the  scope  of  the 
understanding,  and  not  of  the  senses.  His  Logic  occupies  exactly 
the  ground  of  Locke's  work  on  the  Understanding.  The  transla- 
tion of  that  on  Political  Economy  is  now  printing ;  but  it  is  no 
translation  of  mine.  I  have  only  had  the  correction  of  it,  which 
was,  indeed,  very  laborious.  Le  premier  jet  having  been  by  some 
one  who  understood  neither  French  nor  English,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  it  more  than  faithful.     But  it  is  a  valuable  work. 

The  result  of  your  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  religious  reading  in  the 
four  words,  *  be  just  and  good,'  is  that  in  which  all  our  inquiries  must 
end ;  as  the  riddles  of  all  the  priesthoods  end  in  four  more,  '  ubi 
panis,  ibi  detu.*  What  all  agree  in,  is  probably  right.  What  no 
two  agree  in,  most  probably  wrong.  One  of  our  fan-coloring  bi- 
ographers, who  paints  small  men  as  very  great,  inquired  of  me 
lately,  with  real  affection  too,  whether  he  might  consider  as  au- 
thentic, the  change  in  my  religion  much  spoken  of  in  some  circles. 
Now  this  supposed  that  they  knew  what  had  been  my  religion  be- 
fore, taking  for  it  the  word  of  their  priests,  whom  I  certainly  never 
made  the  confidants  of  my  creed.  My  answer  was,  ^  say  nothing 
of  my  religion.  It  is  known  to  my  God  and  myself  alone.  Its  evi- 
dence before  the  world  is  to  be  sought  in  my  life ;  if  that  has 
been  honest  and  dutiful  to  society,  the  religion  which  has  regulated 
it  cannot  be  a  bad  one.'    Affectionately  adieu. 

Th:  Jefferson, 


answerec 


m^KJliLETTEB    CXL. 


TO  JOH.,    ADAMS. 


Monticello,  May  5, 1817. 
Dear  Sir, 

Absences  and  avocations  had  prevented  my  acknowledging  your 
favor  of  February  the  2nd,  when  that  of  April  the  19th  arrrived. 
I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  former  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Lyman.  His  business  probably  carried  him  in  another  di- 
rection ;  for  I  am  far  inland,  and  distant  from  the  great  line  of 
communication  between  the  trading  cities.     Your  recommenda- 
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tions  are  always  welcome,  for  indeed,  the  subjects  of  them  always 
merit  that  welcome,  and  some  of  them  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
They  make  us  acquainted  with  what  there  is  excellent  in  our  an- 
tient  sister  State  of  Massachusetts,  once  venerated  and  beloved,  and 
still  hanging  on  our  hopes,  for  what  need  we  despair  of  after  the 
resurrection  of  Connecticut  to  light  and  liberality.     I  had  believed 
that  the  last  retreat  of  monkish  darkness,  bigotry,  and  abhorrence 
of  those  advances  of  the  mind  which  had  carried  the  other  States 
a  century  ahead  of  them.     They  seemed  still  to  be  exactly  where 
their  forefathers  were  when  they  schismatised  from  the  covenant 
of  works,  and  to  consider  as  dangerous  heresies  all  innovations 
good  or  bad.     I  join  you,  therefore,  in  sincere  congratulations  that 
this  den  of  the  priesthood  is  at  length  broken  up,  and  that  a  Pro- 
testant Popedom  is  no  longer  to  disgrace  the  American  history  and 
character.     If  by  religion,  we  are  understand  sectarian  dogmas, 
in  which  no  two  of  them  agree,  then  your  exclamation  on  that 
hypothesis  is  just, '  that  this  would  be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
if  there  were  no  religion  in  it.'     But  if  the  moral  precepts,  in- 
nate in  man,  and  made  a  part  of  his  physical  constitution,  as  ne- 
cessar}'  for  a  social  being,  if  the  sublime  doctrines  of  philanthro- 
pism  and  deism  taught  us  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in   which  all 
agree,  constitute  true  religion,  then,  without  it,  this  would  be,  as 
you  again  say,  '  something  not  fit  to  be  named,  even  indeed,  a 
hell.' 

You  certainly  acted  wisely  in  taking  no  notice  of  what  the 
malice  of  Pickering  could  say  of  you.  Were  such  things  to  be 
answered,  our  lives  would  be  wasted  in  the  filth  of  fendings  and 
;|irovings,  instead  of  being  employed  in  promoting  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  our  fellow  citizens.  The  tenor  of  your  life  is 
the  proper  and  sufficient  answer.  It  is  fortunate  for  those  in  pub- 
lic trust,  that  posterity  will  judge  them  by  their  works,  and  not  by 
the  malignant  vituperations  and  invectives  of  the  Pickerings  and 
Gardiners  of  their  age.  After  all,  men  of  energy  of  character 
must  have  enemies ;  because  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question, 
and  taking  one  with  decision,  and  acting  on  it  with  effect,  those 
who  take  the  other  will  of  course  be  hostile  in  proportion  as  they 
feel  that  efifect.  Thus,  in  the  Revolution,  Hancock  and  the  Ad- 
amses were  the  raw-head  and  bloody  bones  of  tories  and  traitors; 
who  yet  knew  nothing  of  you  personally  but  what  was  good.  I  do 
not  entertain  your  apprehensions  for  the  happiness  of  our  brother 
Madison  in  a  state  of  retirement.  Such  a  mind  as  his,  fraught  with 
information  and  with  matter  for  reflection,  can  never  know  ennui. 
Besides,  there  will  always  be  work  enough  cut  out  for  him  to  con- 
tinue his  active  usefulness  to  his  country.     For  example,  he  and 
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Monroe  (the  President)  are  now  here  on  the  work  of  a  collegiate 
institution  to  be  established  in  our  neighborhood,  of  which  they 
and  myself  are  three  of  six  Visitors.  This,  if  it  succeeds,  will 
raise  up  children  for  Mr.  Madison  to  employ  his  attention  through 
life.  I  say,  if  it  succeeds;  for  we  have  two  very  essential  wants 
in  our  way  :  1.  means  to  compass  our  views;  and  2.  men  quali- 
fied to  fulfil  them.  And  these  you  will  agree  are  essential  wants 
indeed. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  a  copy  of  Sismondi,  because  his  is  a 
field  familiar  to  you,  and  on  which  you  can  judge  him.  His  work  is 
highly  praised,  but  I  have  not  yet  read  it.  I  have  been  occupied 
and  delighted  with  reading  another  work,  the  tide  of  which  did 
not  promise  much  useful  information  or  amusement,  '  Vltalia 
avanti  il  dominio  dei  Romani  dcd  MicalV  It  has  often,  you 
know,  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that  Carthage  had  no  writer  to 
give  her  side  of  her  own  history,  while  her  wealth,  power  and 
splendor,  prove  she  must  have  had  a  very  distinguished  po- 
licy and  government.  Micali  has  given  the  counterpart  of  the 
Roman  history,  for  the  nations  over  which  they  extended  their 
dominion.  For  this  he  has  gleaned  up  matter  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  furnished  materials  for  reflection  and  digestion  to  those 
who,  thinking  as  they  read,  have  perceived  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  matter  behind  the  curtain,  could  that  be  fully  withdrawn. 
He  certainly  gives  new  views  of  a  nation  whose  splendor  has 
masked  and  palliated  their  barbarous  ambition.  I  am  now  reading 
Botta's  history  of  our  own  Revolution.  Bating  the  antient  practice 
which  he  has  adopted,  of  putting  speeches  into  mouths  which 
never  made  them,  and  fancying  motives  of  action  which  we  never 
felt,  he  has  given  that  history  with  more  detail,  precision  and 
candor,  than  any  writer  I  have  yet  met  with.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
compiled  from  those  writers;  but  it  is  a  good  secretion  of  their 
matter,  the  pure  from  the  impure,  and  presented  in  a  just  sense 
of  right,  in  opposition  to  usurpation. 

Accept  assurances  for  Mrs.  Adams  and  yourself  of  my  affec- 
tionate esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CXLI. 


TO   MARQUIS    DE   LA    FAYETTE. 


Monticello,  May  14,  18^"", 


Although,  dear  Sir,  much  retired  from  the  world,  and  meddling 
little  in  its  concerns,  yet  I  think  it  almost  a  religious  duty  to  salute 
at  times  my  old  friends,  were  it  only  to  say  and  to  know  that 
*■  all's  well.'  Our  hobby  has  been  politics;  but  all  here  is  so  quiet, 
and  with  you  so  desperate,  that  little  matter  is  furnished  us  for 
active  attention.  With  you  too,  it  has  long  been  forbidden  ground, 
and  therefore  imprudent  for  a  foreign  friend  to  tread,  in  writing  to 
you.  But  although  our  speculations  might  be  intrusive,  our 
prayers  cannot  but  be  acceptable,  and  mine  are  sincerely  offered 
for  the  wellbeing  of  France.  What  government  she  can  bear, 
depends  noi  on  the  state  of  science,  however  exalted,  in  a  select 
band  of  enlightened  men,  but  on  the  condition  of  the  general 
mind.  That,  1  am  sure,  is  advanced  and  will  advance ;  and  the 
last  change  of  government  was  fortunate,  in  as  much  as  tlie  new 
will  be  less  obstructive  to  the  effects  of  that  advancement.  For  I 
consider  your  foreign  military  oppression  as  an  ephemeral  obstacle 
only. 

Here  all  is  quiet.  The  British  war  has  left  us  in  debt;  but 
that  is  a  cheap  price  for  the  good  it  has  done  us.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  necessary  manufactures  among  ourselves,  the  proof 
that  our  government  is  solid,  can  stand  the  shock  of  war,  and  is 
superior  even  to  civil  schism,  are  precious  facts  for  us;  and  of 
these  the  strongest  proofs  were  furnished,  when,  with  four  eastern 
States  tied  to  us,  as  dead  to  living  bodies,  all  doubt  was  removed 
as  to  the  achievements  of  the  war,  had  it  continued.  But  its  best 
effect  has  been  the  complete  suppression  of  party.  The  federa- 
lists who  were  truly  American,  and  their  great  mass  was  so,  have 
separated  from  their  brethren  who  were  mere  Anglomen,  and  are 
received  with  cordiality  into  the  republican  ranks.  Even  Con- 
necticut, as  a  State,  and  the  last  one  expected  to  yield  its  steady 
habits  (which  were  essentially  bigoted  in  politics  as  well  as  reli- 
gion,) has  chosen  a  republican  governor,  and  republican  legisla- 
ture. Massachusetts  indeed  still  lags;  because  most  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  parricide  crimes  and  treasons  of  the  war.  But  her 
gangrene  is  contracting,  the  sound  flesh  advancing  on  it,  and  all 
there  will  be  well.  I  mentioned  Connecticut  as  the  most  hope- 
less of  our  States.     Little  Delaware  had  escaped  my  attention. 
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That  is  essentially  a  Quaker  State,  the  fragment  of  a  religious  sect 
which,  there,  in  the  other  States,  in  England,  are  a  homogeneous 
mass,  acting  with  one  mind,  and  that  directed  by  the  mother  so- 
ciety in  England.  Dispersed,  as  the  Jews,  they  still  form,  as 
those  do,  one  nation,  foreign  to  the  land  they  live  in.  They  are 
Protestant  Jesuits,  implicitly  devoted  to  the  will  of  their  superior, 
and  forgetting  all  duties  to  then:  country  in  the  execution  of  the 
policy  of  their  order.  When  war  is  proposed  with  England, 
they  have  religious  scruples ;  but  when  with  France,  these  are  laid 
by,  and  they  become  clamorous  for  it-  They  are,  however,  silent, 
passive,  and  give  no  other  trouble  than  of  wliipping  them  along. 
Nor  is  the  election  of  Monroe  an  inefficient  circumstance  in  our 
felicities.  Four  and  twenty  years,  which  he  will  accomplish,  of 
administration  in  republican  forms  and  principles,  will  so  conse- 
crate them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  to  secure  them  against  the 
danger  of  change.  The  evanition  of  party  dissensions  has  har- 
monised intercourse,  and  sweetened  society  beyond  imagination. 
The  war  then  has  done  us  all  this  good,  and  the  further  one  of 
assuring  the  world,  that  although  attached  to  peace  from  u  sense 
of  its  blessings,  we  will  meet  war  when  it  is  made  necessary. 

I  wish  1  could  give  better  hopes  of  our  southern  brethren.  The 
achievement  of  their  independence  of  Spain  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  a  very  serious  one,  what  will  then  become  of  them  ? 
Ignorance  and  bigotry,  like  other  insanities,  are  incapable  of  self- 
government.  They  will  fall  under  military  despotisms,  and  be- 
come the  murderous  tools  of  the  ambition  of  their  respective 
Buonapartes ;  and  whether  this  will  be  for  their  greater  happiness, 
the  rule  of  one  only  has  taught  you  to  judge.  No  one,  1  hope, 
can  doubt  my  wish  to  see  them  and  all  mankind  exercising  self- 
government,  and  capable  of  exercising  it.  But  the  question  is 
not  what  we  wish,  but  what  is  practicable?  As  their  sincere 
friend  and  brother  then,  I  do  believe  the  best  thing  for  them,  would 
be  for  themselves  to  come  to  an  accord  with  Spain,  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  France,  Russia,  Holland  and  the  United  States,  allowing 
to  Spain  a  nominal  supremacy,  with  authority  only  to  keep  the 
peace  among  them,  leaving  them  otherwise  all  the  powers  of  self- 
government,  until  their  experience  in  them,  their  emancipation 
from  their  priests,  and  advancement  in  information,  shall  prepare 
them  for  complete  independence.  I  exclude  England  from  this 
confederacy,  because  her  selfish  principles  render  her  incapable 
of  honorable  patronage  or  disinterested  co-operation :  unless,  in- 
deed, what  seems  now  probable,  a  revolution,  should  restore  to  her 
an  honest  government,  one  which  will  permit  the  world  to  live  in 
peace.     Portugal  grasping  at  an  extension  of  her  dominion  in  the 
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south,  has  lost  her  great  northern  province  of  Pernambuco,  and  I 
shall  not  wonder  if  Brazil  should  revolt  in  luass,  and  send  their 
royal  family  back  to  Portugal.  '  Brazil  is  more  populous,  more 
wealthy,  more  energetic,  and  as  wise  as  Portugal.  I  have  been 
insensibly  led,  my  dear  friend,  while  writing  to  you,  to  indulge  in 
that  line  of  sentiment  in  which  we  have  been  always  associated, 
forgetting  that  these  are  matters  not  belonging  to  my  time.  Not 
so  with  you,  who  have  still  many  years  to  be  a  spectator  of  these 
events.  That  these  years  may  indeed  be  many  and  happy,  is  the 
sincere  prayer  of  your  affectionate  friend. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     CXLII. 


TO    ALBERT    GALLATIN. 


^ 


Monticello,  June  16, 1817. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  importance  that  the  inclosed  letters  should  safely  reach 
their  destination,  impels  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  protection  of 
your  cover.  This  is  an  inconvenience  to  which  your  situation 
exposes  you,  while  it  adds  to  the  opportunities  of  exercising  your- 
self in  works  of  charity. 

According  to  the  opinion  I  hazarded  to  you  a  little  before  your 
departure,  we  have  had  almost  an  entire  change  in  the  body  of 
Congress.  The  unpopularity  of  the  compensation  law  was  com- 
pleted, by  the  manner  of  repealing  it  as  to  all  the  world  except 
themselves.  In  some  States,  it  is  said,  every  member  is  changed; 
in  all,  many.  What  opposition  there  was  to  the  original  law,  was 
chiefly  from  southern  members.  Yet  many  of  those  have  been 
left  out,  because  they  received  the  advanced  wages.  I  have 
never  known  so  unanimous  a  sentiment  of  disapprobation ;  and 
what  is  remarkable,  is,  that  it  was  spontaneous.  The  newspapers 
were  almost  entirely  silent,  and  the  people  not  only  unled  by  their 
leaders,  but  in  opposition  to  them.  I  confess  I  was  highly  pleased 
with  this  proof  of  the  innate  good  sense,  the  vigilance,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  to  act  for  themselves. 

Among  the  laws  of  the  late  Congress,  some  were  of  note :  a 
navigation  act,  particularly,  applicable  to  those  nations  only  who 
have  navigation  acts ;  pinching  one  of  them  especially,  not  only 
in  tlie  general  way,  but  in  the  intercourse  with  her  foreign  posses- 
sions.    This  part  may  re-act  on  us,  and  it  remains  for  trial  which 
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may  bear  longest.  A  law  respecting  our  conduct  as  a  neirtral 
between  Spain  and  her  contending  colonies,  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  only,  I  believe,  and  against  the  very  general  sentiment 
of  our  country.  It  is  thought  to  strain  our  complaisance  to  Spain 
beyond  her  right  or  merit,  and  almost  against  the  right  of  the  other 
party,  and  certainly  against  the  claims  they  have  to  our  good 
wishes  and  neighborly  relations.  That  we  should  wish  to  see  the 
people  of  other  countries  free,  is  as  natural,  and  at  least  as  justi- 
fiable, as  that  one  King  should  wish  to  see  the  Kings  of  other 
countries  maintained  in  their  despotism.  Right  to  both  parties, 
innocen.  favor  to  the  juster  cause,  is  our  proper  sentiment. 

You  will  have  learned  that  an  act  for  internal  improvement, 
after  passing  both  Houses,  was  negatived  by  the  President.  The 
act  was  founded,  avowedly,  on  the  principle  that  the  phrase  in 
the  constitution  which  authorises  Congress  '  to  lay  taxes,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare,'  was  an  extension 
of  the  powers  specifically  enumerated  to  whatever  would  promote 
the  general  welfare ;  and  this,  you  know,  was  the  federal  doc- 
trine. Whereas,  our  tenet  ever  was,  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  the 
only  landmark  which  now  divides  the  federalists  from  the  repub- 
licans, that  Congress  had  not  unlimited  powers  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare,  but  were  restrained  to  those  specifically  enume- 
rated ;  and  that,  as  it  was  never  meant  they  should  provide  for 
that  welfare  but  by  the  exercise  of  the  enumerated  powers,  so 
it  could  not  have  been  meant  they  should  raise  money  for  pur- 
poses which  the  enumeration  did  not  place  under  their  action : 
consequently,  that  the  specification  of  powers  is  a  limitation  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  may  raise  money.  I  think  the  passage 
and  rejection  of  this  bill  a  fortunate  incident.  Every  State  will 
certainly  concede  the  power;  and  this  will  be  a  national  confirm- 
ation of  the  grounds  of  appeal  to  them,  and  will  settle  for  ever  the 
meaning  of, this  phrase,  which, '  7  a  mere  grammatical  quibble, 
has  countenanced  the  General  Government  in  a  claim  of  universal 
power.  For  in  the  phrase,  *  to  lay  taxes,  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare,'  it  is  a  mere  question  of  synta'^r,  whe- 
ther the  two  last  infinitives  are  governed  by  the  first,  or  are  dis- 
tinct and  co-ordinate  powers;  a  question  unequivocally  decided 
by  the  exact  definition  of  powers  immediately  following.  It  is 
fortunate  for  another  reason,  as  the  States,  in  conceding  the 
power,  will  modify  it,  either  by  requiring  the  federal  ratio  of  ex- 
pense in  each  State,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  secure  us  against  its 
partial  exercise.  Without  this  caution,  intrigue,  negotiation,  and 
the  barter  of  votes  might  become  as  habitual  in  Congress,  as  they 
are  in  those  legislatures  which  have  the  appointment  of  officers, 
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and  which,  with  us,  is  called  '  logging,'  the  term  of  the  farn;ers 
for  their  exchanges  of  aid  in  rolling  together  the  logs  of  their 
newly  cleared  grounds.  Three  of  our  papers  have  presented  us 
the  copy  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  which,  if  it 
has  really  passed,  will  carry  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  darkest 
bigotry  and  barbarism,  to  find  a  parallel.  Its  purport  is,  that  all 
those  who  shall  hereafter  join  in  comm  lion  with  the  religious 
sect  of  Shaking  Quakers,  shall  be  deemed  civilly  dead,  their 
marriages  dissolved,  and  all  their  children  and  property  taken  out 
of  their  hands.  This  act  being  published  nakedly  in  the  papers, 
without  the  usual  signatures,  or  any  history  of  the  circumstances 
of  its  passage,  I  am  not  wi'hout  a  hope  it  may  have  been  a  mere 
abortive  attempt.  It  contrasts  singularly  with  a  coteraporary  vote 
of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  who,  on  a  proposition  to  make  the 
belief  in  a  God  a  necessary  qualification  for  office,  rejected  it  by 
a  great  majority,  although  assuredly  there  was  not  a  single  atheist 
in  their  body.  And  you  remember  to  have  heard,  that  when  the 
act  for  religious  freedom  was  before  the  Virginia  Assembly,  a 
motion  to  insert  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  before  the  phrase,  'the 
author  of  our  holy  religion,'  which  stood  in  the  bill,  was  rejected, 
although  that  was  the  creed  of  a  great  majority  of  them. 

1  have  been  charmed  to  see  that  a  Presidential  election  now 
produces  scarcely  any  agitation.  On  Mr.  Madison's  elecdon  there 
was  little,  on  Monroe's  all  but  none.  In  Mr.  Adams'  time  and 
mine,  parties  wer?  so  nearly  balanced  as  to  make  the  struggle 
fearful  for  our  peace.  But  since  the  decided  ascendancy  of  the 
republican  body,  federalism  has  looked  on  with  silent  but  unre- 
sisting anguish.  In  the  middle,  southern  and  western  States,  it  is 
as  low  as  it  ever  can  be ;  for  nature  has  made  some  men  monar- 
chists and  tories  by  their  constitudon,  and  some,  of  course,  there 

always  will  be. 

********* 

We  have  had  a  remarkably  cold  winter.  At  Hallowell,  in 
Maine,  the  mercury  was  at  thirty-four  degrees  below  zero,  of  Fa- 
renheit,  which  is  sixteen  degrees  lower  than  it  was  in  Parii?  in 
1788-9.  Here,  it  was  at  six  degrees  above  zero,  which  is  our 
greatest  degree  of  cold. 

Present  me  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Gallatin,  and  be  assured  of  ray 
constant  and  affectionate  friendship. 

Th  :  Jefferson. 
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LETTER     OXLIll. 


TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 


Monticello,  May  17, 1918. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  receive  from  Mr.  Holly's  own 
hand  your  favor  of  January  the  28th,  being  ttien  at  my  other  home. 
He  dined  only  with  my  family,  and  left  them  with  an  impression 
which  has  filled  me  with  regret  that  I  did  not  partake  of  the  plea- 
sure his  visit  gave  them.  1  am  glad  he  is  gone  to  Kentucky. 
'Rational  Christianity  will  thrive  more  rapidly  there  than  here. 
They  are  freer  from  prejudices  than  we  are,  and  bolder  in  grasp- 
ing at  truth.  The  time  is  not  distant,  though  neither  you  nor  I 
shall  see  it,  when  we  sliall  be  but  a  secondary  people  to  them. 
Our  greediness  for  wealth,  and  fantastical  expense  have  degraded, 
and  will  degrade,  the  minds  of  our  maritime  citizens.  These  are 
the  peculiar  vices  of  commerce. 

1  had  been  long  without  hearing  from  you,  but  I  had  heard  of 
you  through  a  letter  from  Doctor  Waterhouse.  He  wrote  to  re- 
claim against  an  expression  of  Mr.  Wirt's,  as  to  the  commence- 
ment of  motion  in  the  revolutionary  ball.  The  lawyers  say  that 
words  are  always  to  be  expounded  secundum  subjectam  materiemj 
which,  in  Mr.  Wirt's  case,  was  Virginia.  It  would,  moreover,  be  as 
difficult  to  say  at  what  moment  the  Revolution  began,  and  what 
incident  set  it  in  motion,  as  to  fix  the  moment  that  the  embryb  be- 
comes an  animal,  or  the  act  which  gives  him  a  beginning.  But 
the  most  agreeable  part  of  his  letter  was  that  which  informed  me 
of  your  health,  your  activity,  and  strength  of  memory;  and  the 
most  wonderful,  that  which  assured  me  that  you  retained  your  in- 
dustry and  promptness  in  epistolary  correspondence.  Here  you 
have  entire  advantage  over  me.  My  repugnance  to  the  writing 
table  becomes  daily  and  hourly  more  deadly  and  insurmountable. 
In  place  of  this  has  come  on  a  canine  appetite  for  reading.  And 
I  indulge  it,  because  I  see  in  it  a  relief  against  the  tadium  senec- 
tutis;  a  lamp  to  lighten  my  path  through  the  dreary  wilderness  of 
time  before  me,  whose  bourne  I  see  not.  Losing  daily  all  interest 
in  the  things  around  us,  something  else  is  necessary  to  fill  the  void. 
With  me  it  is  reading,  which  occupies  the  mind  without  the  labor 
of  producing  ideas  from  my  own  stock. 

I  enter  into  all  your  doubts  as  to  the  event  of  the  revolution  of 
South  America.  They  will  succeed  against  Spain.  But  the 
dangerous  enemy  is  within  their  own  breasts.     Ignorance  and  su- 
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perstitioQ  will  chain  their  minds  and  bodies  under  religious  and 
military  despotism.  I  do  believe  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
obtain  freedom  b^  degrees  only ;  because  thut  would  by  degrees 
bring  on  light  and  information,  and  qualify  them  to  take  charge  of 
themselves  understandingly ;  with  more  certainty,  if  in  the  mean 
time,  under  so  much  control  as  may  keep  them  at  peace  with  one 
another.  Surely,  it  is  our  duty  to  wish  them  independence  and 
self-government,  because  they  wish  it  themselves,  and  they  have 
the  right,  and  we  none,  to  choose  for  themselves:  and  I  wish, 
moreover,  that  our  ideas  may  be  erroneous,  and  theirs  prove  well 
founded.  But  these  are  speculations,  my  friend,  which  we  may 
as  well  deliver  over  to  those  who  are  to  see  their  develope- 
ment.  We  shall  only  be  lookers  on,  from  the  clouds  above,  as 
now  we  look  down  on  the  labors,  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  ants 
and  bees.  Perhaps  in  that  super-mundane  region,  we  may  be 
amused  with  seeing  the  fallacy  of  our  own  guesses,  and  even  the 
notliingness  of  those  labors  which  have  filled  and  agitated  our 
own  time  here. 

En  attendant^  with  sincere  affections  to  Mrs.  Adams  and  your- 
self, I  salute  you  both  cordially. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CXLIV. 

TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 

Monticello,  November  13, 1818. 


The  public  papers,  my  dear  friend,  announce  the  fatal  event  of 
which  your  letter  of  October  the  20th  had  given  me  ominous 
foreboding.  Tried  myself  in  the  school  of  affliction,  by  the  loss 
of  every  form  of  connection  which  can  rive  the  human  heart,  1 
know  well,  and  feel  what  you  have  lost,  what  you  have  suffered, 
are  suffering,  and  have  yet  to  endure.  The  same  trials  have 
taught  me  tliat  for  ills  so  immeasurable,  time  and  silence  are  the 
only  medicine.  I  will  not,  therefore,  by  useless  condolences,  open 
afresh  the  sluices  of  your  grief,  nor,  although  mingling  sincerely 
my  tears  with  yours,  will  I  say  a  word  more  where  words  are 
vain,  but  that  it  is  of  some  comfort  to  us  both,  that  the  term  is 
not  very  distant,  at  which  we  are  to  deposit  in  the  same  cerement, 
our  sorrows  and  suffering  bodies,  and  to  ascend  in  essence  to  an 
ecstatic  meeting  with  the  friends  we  have  loved  and  lost,  and 
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wfaonr  we  shall  sdll  love  and  never  lose  again.    Grod  bless  you 
and  support  you  under  your  heavy  affliction.  . 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    CXLV. 


TO   ROBERT   WALSH. 


MonUcelk';  ^cember  4,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  November  the  8th  has  been  some  time  received ;  but 
it  is  in  my  power  to  give  little  satisfaction  as  to  its  inquiries.  Dr. 
Franklin  had  many  political  enemies,  as  every  character  must, 
which,  with  decision  enough  to  have  opinions,  has  energy  and  ta- 
lent to  give  them  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  adversary  opinion. 
These  enmities  were  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts. 
In  the  former,  they  were  merely  of  the  proprietary  party.  In  the 
latter,  they  did  not  commence  till  the  Revolution,  and  then  sprung 
chiefly  from  personal  animosities,  which  spreading  by  litde  and 
little,  became  at  length  of  some  extent.  Dr.  Lee  was  his  princi- 
pal calumniator,  a  man  of  much  malignity,  who,  besides  enlisting 
his  whole  family  in  the  same  hostility,  was  enabled,  as  the  agent 
of  Massachusetts  with  the  British  government,  to  infuse  it  into 
that  State  with  considerable  effect.  Mr.  Izard,  the  Doctor's 
enemy  also,  but  from  a  pecuniary  transaction,  never  countenanced 
these  charges  against  him.  Mr.  Jay,  Silas  Deane,  Mr.  Laurens, 
his  colleagues  also,  ever  maintained  towards  him  unlimited  confi- 
dence and  respect.  That  he  would  have  waived  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  our  independence,  I  never  heard  on  any  authority  worthy 
notice.  As  to  the  fisheries,  England  was  urgent  to  retain  them 
exclusively,  France  neutral,  and  1  believe,  that  had  they  been  ul- 
timately made  a  sine  qua  Tiorij  our  commissioners  (Mr.  Adams 
excepted)  would  have  relinquished  them,  rather  than  have  broken 
off  the  treaty.  To  Mr.  Adams'  perseverance  alone,  on  that 
point,  I  have  always  understood  we  were  indebted  for  their  reser- 
vation. As  to  the  charge  of  subservience  to  France,  besides  the 
evidence  of  his  friendly  colleagues  before  named,  two  years  of 
my  own  service  with  him  at  Paris,  daily  visits,  and  the  most  friend- 
ly and  confidential  conversations,  convince  me  it  had  not  a  shadow 
of  foundation.  He  possessed  the  confidence  of  that  government 
in  the  highest  degree,  insomuch,  that  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  they 
were  incNre  under  his  influence,  than  he  under  theirs.    The  fact 
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is,  that  his  temper  was  so  amiable  and  conciliatory,  his  conduct 
so  rational,  never  urging  impossibilities,  or  even  things  unreason- 
ably inconvenient  to  them,  in  short,  so  moderate  and  attentive  to 
their  difficulties,  as  well  as  our  own,  that  what  his  enemies  called 
subserviency,  1  saw  was  only  that  reasonable  disposition,  which, 
sensible  that  advantages  are  not  all  to  be  on  one  side,  yielding 
what  is  just  and  liberal,  is  the  more  certain  of  obtaining  liberality 
and  justice.  Mutual  confidence  produces,  of  course,  mutual  in- 
fluence, and  this  was  all  which  subsisted  between  Dr.  Franklin 
and  the  government  of  France. 

I  state  a  few  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Franklin,  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, too  much  in  detail  for  the  scale  of  Delaplaine's  work,  but 
which  may  find  a  cadre  in  some  of  the  more  particular  views  you 
contemplate.  My  health  is  in  a  great  measure  restored,  and  our 
family  join  with  me  in  affectionate  recollections  and  assurances 
of  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER   CXLVl. 


TO    M.    DE    NEUVILLE. 

Monticello,  December  13,  1818. 

1  thank  your  Excellency  for  the  notice  with  which  your  letters 
favor  me,  of  the  liberation  of  France  from  the  occupation  of  the 
allied  powers.  To  no  one,  not  a  native,  will  it  give  more  plea- 
sure. In  the  desolation  of  Europe,  to  gratify  the  atrocious  ca- 
prices of  Buonaparte,  France  sinned  much :  but  she  has  suffered 
more  than  retaliation.  Once  relieved  from  the  incubus  of  her 
late  oppression,  she  will  rise  like  a  giant  from  her  slumbers.  Her 
soil  and  climate,  her  arts  and  eminent  science,  her  central  posi- 
tion and  free  constitution,  will  soon  make  her  greater  than  she 
ever  was.  And  I  am  a  false  prophet,  if  she  does  not  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  remind  of  her  sufferings  tliose  who  have  inflicted  them 
the  most  eagerly.  I  hope,  however,  she  will  be  quiet  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  risk  no  new  troubles.  Her  constitution,  as  now  amended, 
gives  as  much  of  self-government  as  perhaps  she  can  yet  bear, 
and  will  give  more,  when  the  habits  of  order  shall  have  prepared 
her  to  receive  more.  Besides  the  gratitude  which  every  Ameri- 
can owes  her,  as  our  sole  ally  during  the  war  of  independence,  I 
am  additionally  affectioned  by  the  friendships  I  Gontracted  there* 
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by  the  good  dispositions  I  witnessed,  and  by  the  courtesies  I  re- 
ceived. 

I  rejoice,  as  a  moralist,  at  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  wine,  by  our  national  legislature.  It  is  an  error  to  view 
a  rax  on  that  liquor  as  merely  a  tax  on  the  rich.  It  is  a  prohibi- 
tior  of  its  use  to  the  middling  class  of  our  citizens,  and  a  condem- 
nation of  them  to  the  poison  of  whiskey,  which  is  desolating  their 
houses.  No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap;  and  none 
sober,  where  the  dearness  of  wine  substitutes  ardent  spirits  as  the 
common  beverage.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  only  antidote  to  the  bane 
of  whiskey.  Fix  but  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  other  merchandise, 
and  we  can  drink  wine  here  as  cheap  as  we  do  grog :  and  who 
will  not  prefer  it?  Its  extended  use  will  carry  health  and  com- 
fort to  a  much  enlarged  circle.  Every  one  in  easy  circumstances 
(as  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  are)  will  prefer  it  to  the  poison  to 
which  they  are  now  driven  by  their  government.  And  the  trea- 
sury itself  will  find  that  a  penny  a  piece  from  a  dozen,  is  more 
than  a  groat  from  a  single  one.  This  reformation,  however,  will 
require  time.  Our  merchants  know  nothing  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  cheap  and  good  wines  to  be  had  in  Europe ;  and  particularly 
in  France,  in  Italy,  and  the  Graecian  islands :  as  they  know  little 
also,  of  the  variety  of  excellent  manufactures'  and  comforts  to  be 
had  any  where  out  of  England.  Nor  will  these  things  be  known, 
nor  of  course  called  for  here,  until  the  native  merchants  of  those 
countries,  to  whom  they  are  known,  shall  bring  them  forward,  ex- 
hibit and  vend  them  at  the  moderate  profits  they  can  afford.  This 
alone  "ill  procure  them  familiarity  with  us,  and  the  preference 
they  merit  in  competition  with  corresponding  articles  now  in  use. 

Our  family  renew  with  pleasure  their  recollections  of  your 
kind  visit  to  Monticello,  and  join  me  in  tendering  sincere  assu- 
rances of  the  gratification  it  afforded  us,  and  of  our  great  esteem 
and  respectful  consideration. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     CXLVIl. 


TO    DOCTOR    VINE    UTLEY. 


Sir, 


Monticello,  March  21, 1819. 


>« 


Your  letter  of  February  the  18th  came  to  hand  on  the  1st  i-^- 
stant;  and  the  request  of  the  history  of  my  physical  habits  wouid 
have  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  had  it  not  been  for  the  model  with 
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which  yoii  acoompanied  it?  of  Doctor  Rush's  answer  to  a  similar 
inquiry.  I  live  so  much  like  other  people,  that  I  mi^ht  refer  to 
ordinary  life  as  the  history  of  my  own.  Uke  my  friend  the  Doc- 
tor, I  have  lived  temperately,  eating  little  animal  food,  and  chat 
not  as  an  aliment,  so  much  as  a  condiment  ior  the  vegetables^ 
which  constitute  my  principal  diet.  1  double,  liowever,  \he  Doc- 
tor's glass  and  a  half  of  wine,  and  even  treble  it  with  a  friend ; 
but  halve  its  effect  by  drinking  the  weak  wines  only.  The  ardent 
wines  I  cannot  drink,  nor  do  I  use  ardent  spirits  in  any  form. 
Malt  liquors  and  cider  are  my  table  drinks,  and  my  breakfast,  like 
that  also  of  my  friend,  is  of  tea  and  coffee.  I  have  been  blest 
with  organs  of  digestion  which  accept  and  concoct,  without  ever 
murmuring,  whatever  the  palate  chooses  to  consign  to  them,  and 
1  have  not  yet  lost  a  tooth  by  age.  I  was  a  hard  student  until  I 
entered  on  the  business  of  life,  the  duties  of  which  leave  no  idle 
time  to  those  disposed  to  fulfil  them ;  and  now,  retired,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six,  I  am  again  a  hard  student.  Indeed,  my  fond- 
ness for  reading  and  study  revolts  me  from  the  drudgery  of  letter 
writing.  And  a  stiff  wrist,  the  consequence  of  an  early  disloca- 
tion, makes  writing  both  slow  and  painful.  I  am  not  so  regular 
in  my  sleep  as  the  Doctor  says  he  was,  devoting  to  it  from  five 
to  eight  hours,  according  as  my  company  or  the  book  I  am  read- 
ing interests  me ;  and  I  never  go  to  bed  without  an  hour,  or  half 
hour's  previous  reading  of  something  moral,  whereon  to  ruminate 
in  the  intervals  of  sleep.  But  whether  I  retire  to  bed  early  or 
late,  I  rise  with  the  sun.  I  use  spectacles  at  night,  but  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  day,  unless  in  reading  small  print.  My  hearing  is 
disunct  in  particular  conversation,  but  confused  when  several 
voices  crojs  each  other,  which  unfits  me  for  the  society  of  the 
table.  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  my  friend  in  the  article 
of  health.  So  free  from  catarrhs  that  I  have  not  had  one,  (in  the 
breast,  I  mean)  on  an  average  of  eight  or  ten  years  through  lile. 
I  ascribe  this  exemption  partly  to  the  habit  of  bathing  my  feet  in 
cold  water  every  morning,  for  sixty  years  past.  A  fever  of  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  I  have  not  had  above  two  or  three  times 
in  my  life.  A  periodical  headache  has  afflicted  me  or.casi(WAlly) 
once,  perhaps,  in  six  or  eight  years,  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a 
ume,  which  seems  now  to  have  left  me ;  and  except  on  a  late 
occasion  of  indispo^tion,  I  enjoy  good  heakh ;  too  feeble,  indeed, 
to  walk  much,  but  riding  without  fatigue  six  or  eight  miles  a  day, 
and  sometimes  thirty  or  forty.  I  may  end  these  egotisms,  there- 
fore, as  I  began,  by  saying  that  my  life  has  been  so  much  like 
that  of  otlier  people,  tlmt  I  might  say  with  Horace,  to  every  oni?, 
^  nomine  mutatOf  narratur  fabula  de  te.^   I  must  not  end,  however, 
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without  due  thanks  for  the  kind  sentiments  of  regard  you  are  so 
KOod  as  to  express  towards  myself ;  and  with  my  acknowledgments 
lor  these,  be  pleased  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  respect  and 
esteem. 

Th;  Jefffrson. 


(^RTTER    CXLVlll. 


TO    JOHN    ADAMS. 

Monticello,  July  9,  1819. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  in  debt  to  you  for  your  letters  of  May  the  21st,  27th,  and 
June  the  22nd.  The  first,  delivered  me  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  gave 
me  the  gratification  of  his  acquaintance ;  and  a  gratification  it  al- 
ways is,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  gentlemen  of  candor,  worth 
and  information,  as  I  found  Mr.  Greenwood  to  be.  That,  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Wells,  shall  not  be  forgotten  in 
time  and  place,  when  it  can  be  used  to  his  advantage. 

But  what  has  attracted  my  peculiar  notice,  is  the  paper  from 
Mecklenburg  county,  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  the  Er.^ex 
Register,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  inclose  in  your  lap',  of 
June  the  22nd.  And  you  seem  to  think  it  genuine.  I  believe  it 
spurious.  I  deem  it  to  be  a  very  unjustifiable  quiz,  like  that  of 
the  volcano,  so  minutely  related  to  us  as  having  broken  out  in 
North  Carolina,  some  half  dozen  years  ago,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps  in  that  very  county  of  Mecklenburg,  for  I 
do  not  remember  its  precise  locality.  If  this  paper  be  really  taken 
from  the  Raleigh  Register,  as  quoted,  I  wonder  it  should  have 
escaped  Ritchie,  who  culls  what  is  good  from  every  paper,  as  the 
bee  from  every  fk>wer ;  and  the  National  Intelligencer,  too,  which 
is  edited  by  a  North  Carolinian  :  and  that  the  fire  should  blaze 
out  all  at  once  in  Essex,  one  thousand  miles  from  where  the  spark 
is  said  to  have  fallen.  But  if  really  taken  from  the  Raleigh  Re- 
gister, who  is  the  narrator,  and  is  the  name  subscribed  real,  or  is 
it  as  fictitious  as  the  paper  itself?  It  appeals,  too,  to  an  origin?! 
book,  which  is  burnt,  to  Mr.  Alexander,  who  is  dead,  to  a  joint 
letter  from  Caswell,  Hughes  and  Hooper,  all  dead,  to  a  copy  sent 
to  the  dead  Caswell,  and  another  sent  to  Doctor  Williamson,  now 
probably  dead,  whose  memory  did  not  recollect,  in  the  history  he 
has  written  of  North  Carolina,  this  gigantic  step  of  its  county  of 
Mecklenburg.    Horry,  too,  is  silent  in  his  history  of  Marionj  whose 
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scene  of  action  was  the  country  bordering  on  Mecklenburg. 
Ramsay,  Marshall,  Jones,  Girardin,  Wirt,  historians  of  the  adja- 
cent States,  all  silent.  When  Mr.  Henry's  resolutions,  far  short 
of  independence,  flew  like  lightning  through  every  paper,  and 
kindled  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  this  flaming  declaration  of  the 
same  date,  of  the  independence  of  Mecklenburg  county,  of  North 
Carolina,  absolving  it  from  the  British  allegiance,  and  abjuring  all 
political  connection  with  that  nation,  although  sent  to  Congress, 
too,  is  never  heard  of.  It  is  not  known  even  a  twelvemontli  after, 
when  a  similar  proposition  is  first  made  in  *.hat  body.  Armed 
with  this  bold  example,  would  not  you  have  addressed  our  timid 
bret!)ren  in  peals  of  thunder,  on  their  tardy  fears  ?  Would  not 
every  advocate  of  independence  have  rung  the  glories  of  Meck- 
lenburg county,  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  ears  of  the  doubting 
Dickinson  and  others,  who  hung  so  heavily  on  us  ?  Yet  the  ex- 
ample of  independent  Mecklenburg  county,  in  North  Carolina, 
was  never  once  quoted.  The  paper  speaks,  too,  of  the  continued 
exertions  of  their  delegation  (Caswell,  Hooper,  Hughes,)  *  in  the  ^ 
cause  of  libeity  and  independence.'  Now,  you  remember  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  we  had  not  a  greater  tory  in  Congress  than  Hooper ; 
that  Hughes  was  very  wavering,  sometimes  firm,  sometimes  fee- 
ble, according  as  the  day  was  clear  or  cloudy ;  that  Caswell,  in- 
deed, was  a  good  whig,  and  kept  these  gentlemen  to  the  notch, 
while  he  was  present ;  but  that  he  left  us  soon,  and  their  line  of 
conduct  became  then  uncertain  until  Penn  came,  who  fixed 
Hughes,  and  the  vote  of  the  State.  1  must  not  be  understood  as 
suggesting  any  doubtfulness  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  No 
State  was  more  fixed  or  forward.  Nor  do  I  affirm,  positively, 
that  this  paper  is  a  fabrication  :  because  the  proof  of  a  negative 
can  only  be  presumptive.  But  I  shall  believe  it  such  until 
positive  and  solemn  proof  of  its  authenticity  shall  be  produced. 
And  if  the  name  of  McKnitt  be  real,  and  not  a  part  of  the  fabri- 
cation, it  needs  a  vindication  by  the  production  of  such  proof. 
For  the  present,  I  must  be  an  unbeliever  in  the  apocryphal  gospel. 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ticknor  has  safely  returned  to  his 
friends  ;  but  should  have  been  much  more  pleased  had  he  accepted 
the  Professorship  in  our  University,  which  we  should  have  offered 
him  in  form.  Mr.  Bowditch,  too,  refuses  us ;  so  fascinating  is 
the  vinculum  of  the  dvJce  natale  solum.  Our  wish  is  to  procure 
natives,  where  they  can  be  found,  like  these  gentlemen,  of  the 
first  order  of  acquirement  in  their  respective  lines;  but  preferring 
foreigners  of  the  first  order  to  natives  of  the  second,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  to  go  for  several  of  our  Professors,  to  countries  more 
advanced  in  science  than  we  are. 
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I  set  out  within  three  or  four  days  for  my  other  home,  the  dis- 
tance of  which  j  and  its  cross  mails,  are  great  impediments  to  epis- 
tolary communications.  I  shall  remain  there  about  two  months ; 
and  tbere^  here  and  every  where,  1  am  and  shall  always  be,  affec- 
tionately and  respectfully  yours. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    CXLIX. 


TO    JUDGE    ROANE. 


Poplar  Foreat,  September  C,  1819.  .> 

Dear  Sir,  t^ 

I  had  read  in  the  Enquirer,  and  with  great  approbation,  the 
pieces  signed  Hampden,  and  have  read  them  again  ivith  redoubled 
approbation  in  the  copies  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me. 
I  subscribe  to  every  tittle  of  them.  They  contain  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution  of  1800,  for  that  was  as  real  a  revolution 
in  the  principles  of  our  government  as  that  of  1776  was  in  its 
form ;  not  efTected  indeed  by  the  sword,  as  that,  but  by  the  ra- 
tional and  peaceable  instrument  of  reform,  the  suffrage  of  th'e 
people^  The  nadon  declared  its  will  by  dismissing  functionaries 
of  one  principle,  and  electing  those  of  another,  in  the  two  branches, 
executive  and  legislative,  submitted  to  their  election.  Over  the 
j^sdiciary  department,  the  constitution  had  deprived  them  of  their 
cohtrol.  That,  therefore,  has  continued  the  reprobated  system: 
atid  although  new  matter  has  been  occasionally  incorpwated  into 
the  old,  yet  the  leaven  of  the  old  mass  seems  to  assimilate  to  itself 
the  n6w ;  and  after  twenty  years'  confirmation  of  the  federated  sys- 
tem by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  declared  through  the  medium  of 
elections,  we  find  the  judiciary  on  every  occasion,  still  driving  us 
into  consolidation. 

In  denying  the  right  they  usurp  of  exclusively  explaining  the 
constitution,  1  go  further  than  you  do,  if  I  understand  rightly  your 
quotation  from  the  Federalist,  of  an  opinion  that  *  the  judiciary  is 
the  last  resort  in  relation  to  the  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  not  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  com- 
pflct  under  which  the  judiciary  is  derived.'  If  this  opinion  be 
sound,  then  indeed,  is  our  constitution  a  complete  j^fo  de  se.  For 
intending  to  establish  three  departments,  co-ordinate  and  inde- 
pendent, that  they  might  check  and  balance  one  another,  it  has 
given,  according  to  this  opinion,  to  one  of  them  alone,  the  right  to 
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prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  the  others,  and  to  that  one 
too,  which  is  unelected  by,  and  independent  of  the  nation.  For 
experience  has  already  shewn  that  the  impeachment  it  has  pro- 
vided is  not  even  a  scare-crow ;  that  such  opini(xis  as  the  one  you 
combat,  sent  cautiously  out,  as  you  observe  also,  by  detachment, 
not  belonging  to  the  case  often,  but  sought  for  out  of  it,  as  if  to 
rally  the  public  opinion  beforehand  to  their  views,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  line  they  are  to  walk  in,  have  been  so  quiedy  passed  over 
as  never  to  have  excited  animadversion,  even  in  a  speech  of  any 
one  of  the  body  entrusted  with  impreachment.  The  constitution, 
on  this  hypothesis,  is  a  mere  thing  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  judi- 
ciary, which  they  may  twist  and  shape  into  any  form  they  please. 
It  should  be  remembered,  as  an  axiom  of  eternal  truth  in  politics, 
that  whatever  power  in  any  government  is  independent,  is  abso- 
lute also ;  in  theory  only,  at  first,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 
up,  but  in  practice,  as  fast  as  that  relaxes.  Independence  can  be 
trusted  no  where  but  with  the  people  in  mass.  They  are  inhe- 
rently independent  of  all  but  moral  law.  My  construction  of  the 
constitution  is  very  different  from  that  you  quote.  It  is  that  each 
department  is  truly  independent  of  the  others,  and  has  an  equal 
right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  constitution 
in  the  cases  submitted  to  its  action ;  and  especially,  where  it  is  to 
act  ultimately  and  without  appeal.  I  will  explain  myself  by  ex- 
amples, which,  having  occurred  while  I  was  in  office,  are  better 
known  to  me,  and  the  principles  which  governed  them. 

A  legislature  had  passed  the  sedition  law.  The  federal  courts 
had  subjected  certain  individuals  to  its  penalties,  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. On  coming  into  office,  I  released  these  individuals 
by  the  power  of  pardon  committed  to  executive  discretion,  which 
could  never  be  more  properly  exercised  than  where  citizens  were 
suffering  without  the  authority  of  law,  or,  which  was  equivalent, 
under  a  law  unauthorised  by  the  constitution,  and  therefore  null. 
In  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison,  the  federal  judges  declared 
that  commissions,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  President,  were  valid, 
although  not  delivered.  I  deemed  delivery  essential  to  complete  a 
deed,  which,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  party,  is  as 
yet  no  deed,  it  is  in  posse  only,  but  not  in  esse,  and  I  withheld  de- 
livery of  the  commissions.  They  cannot  i^sue  a  mandamus  to 
the  President  or  legislature,  or  to  any  of  their  officers.*  When 
the  British  treaty  of  180-  ai  rived,  widiout  any  provision  against 
the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  I  determined  not  to  ratify  it. 
The  Senate  thought  I  should  ask  their  advice.     I  thought  that 
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would  be  a  mockery  of  them,  when  I  was  predetermined  against 
following  it,  should  they  advise  its  ratification.  The  constitution 
had  made  their  advice  necessary  to  confirm  a  treaUr,  but  not  to 
reject  it.  This  has  been  blamed  by  some ;  but  I  have  never 
doubted  its  soundness.  In  the  cases  of  two  persons,  antenati, 
under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  the  federal  court  had  deter- 
mined that  one  of  them  (Duane)  was  not  a  citizen ;  the  House  of 
Representatives  nevertheless  determined  that  the  other  (Smith 
of  South  Carolina)  was  a  citizen,  and  admitted  him  to  his  seat  in 
their  body.  Duane  was  a  republican,  and  Smith  a  federalist,  and 
these  decisions  were  during  the  federal  ascendancy. 

These  are  examples  of  my  position,  that  each  of  the  three  de- 
partments has  equally  the  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  its  duty 
under  the  constitution,  without  any  regard  to  what  the  others  may 
hLV3  decided  for  themselves  under  a  similar  question.  But  you 
intimate  a  wish  that  my  opinion  should  be  known  on  this  subject. 
No,  dear  Sir,  1  withdraw  from  all  contests  of  opinion,  and  resign 
every  thing  cheerfully  to  the  generation  now  in  place.  They  are 
wiser  than  we  were,  and  their  successors  will  be  wiser  than  they, 
from  the  progressive  advance  of  science.  Tranquillity  is  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  of  age.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  offend  no  man's  opin- 
ions, nor  to  draw  disquieting  animadversions  on  my  own.  While 
duty  required  it,  I  met  opposition  with  a  firm  and  fearless  step. 
But  loving  mankind  in  my  individual  relations  with  them,  I  pray 
to  be  permitted  to  depart  in  their  peace ;  and  like  the  superannua- 
ted soldier,  *  quadragenis  stipendiis  emeriiis,''  to  hang  my  arms  on 
the  post.  I  have  unwisely,  1  fear,  embarked  in  an  enterprise  of 
great  public  concern,  but  not  to  be  accomplished  within  my  term, . 
without  their  liberal  and  prompt  support.  A  severe  illness  the 
last  year,  and  another  from  which  I  am  just  emerged,  admonish  me 
that  repetitions  may  be  expected,  against  which  a  declining  frame 
cannot  long  bear  up.  I  am  anxious  therefore  to  get  our  University 
so  far  advanced  as  may  encourage  the  public  to  persevere  to  its 
final  accomplishment.  That  secured,  I  shall  sing  my  nunc  demittas. 
I  hope  your  labors  will  be  long  continued  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  have  always  been  t.iercised,  in  maintenance  of  those  princi- 
ples on  which  I  verily  believe  the  future  happiness  of  our  country 
essentially  depends.  I  salute  you  with  affectionate  and  great  re- 
spect, 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER     CL. 


TO   JOHN   ADAMS. 


;  ♦ 


Monticello,  December  10, 1619. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  November 
the  23rd.  The  banks,  bankrupt  law,  manufactures,  Spanish  treaty, 
are  nothing.  These  are  occurences  which,  like  waves  in  a  storm, 
will  pass  under  the  ship.  But  the  Missouri  question  is  a  breaker 
on  which  we  lose  the  Missouri  country  by  revolt,  and  what  more, 
God  only  knows.  From  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  we  never  had  so  ominous  a  question.  It  even  damps  the 
joy  with  which  I  hear  of  your  high  health,  and  welcomes  to  me 
the  consequences  of  my  want  of  it.  I  thank  God  that  I  shall  not 
live  to  witness  its  issue.     Sed  hac  hactenus.  % 

I  have  been  amusing  myself  latterly  with  reading  the  voluminous 
letters  of  Cicero.     They  certainly  breathe  the  purest  effusions  of 
an  exalted  patriot,  while  the  parricide  Caesar  is  lost  in  odious  con- 
trast.  When  the  enthusiam,  however,  kindled  by  Cicero's  pen  and 
principles,  subsides  into  cool  reflection,  I  ask  myself,  what  was 
that  government  which  the  virtues  of  Cicero  were  so  zealous  to 
restore,  and  the  ambition  of  Csesar  to  subvert  ?    And  if  Csesar 
had  been  as  virtuous  as  he  was  daring  and  sagacious,  what  could 
he,  even  in  the  plenitude  of  his  usurped  power,  have  done  to  lead 
his  fellow  citizens  into  good  government?    I  do  not  say  to  re- 
store it,  because  they  never  had  it,  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Caesars.     If  their  people  indeed  had  been, 
like  ourselves,  enlightened,  peaceable,  and  really  free,  the  an- 
swer would  be  obvious.     *  Restore  independence  to  all  your 
foreign  conquests,  relieve  Italy  from  the  government  of  the  rabble 
of  Rome,  consult  it  as  a  nation  entitled  to  self-government,  and 
do  its  will.'    But  steeped  in  corruption,  vice  and  venality,  as  the 
whole  nation  was,  (and  nobody  had  done  more  than  Csesar  to 
corrupt  it,)  what  could  even  Cicero,  Cato,  Brutus,  have  done,  had 
it  been  referred  to  them  to  establish  a  good  government  for  their 
country?    They  had  no  ideas  of  government  themselves,  but  of 
their  degenerate  Senate,  nor  the  people  of  liberty,  but  of  the 
factious  opposition  of  their  Tribunes.    They  had  afterwards  then* 
Tituses,  their  Trajans  and  Antoninuses,  who  had  the  will  to  make 
them  happy,  and  the  power  to  mould  their  government  into  a  good 
and  permanent  form.  -  But  it  would  seem  as  if  they  could  not 
see  their  way  clearly  to  do  it.    No  government  can  continue  good, 
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but  under  the  control  of  the  people ;  and  their  people  were  so  de- 
moralised and  depraved,  as  to  be  incapable  of  exercising  a  whole- 
some control.  Their  reformation  then  was  to  be  taken  up  ab  in- 
cunabidis.  Their  minds  were  to  be  informed  by  education  what 
is  right  and  what  wrong  ;  to  be  encouraged  in  habits  of  virtue, 
and  deterred  from  those  of  vice  by  the  dread  of  punishments, 
proportioned  indeed,  but  irremissible ;  in  all  cases,  to  follow  truth 
as  the  only  safe  guide,  and  to  eschew  error,  which  bewilders  us  in 
one  false  consequence  after  another,  in  endless  succession.  These 
are  the  inculcations  necessary  to  render  the  people  a  sure  basis 
for  the  structure  of  order  and  good  government.  But  this  would 
have  been  an  operation  of  a  generation  or  two,  at  least,  within 
which  period  would  have  -  succeeded  many  Neros  and  Com'mo- 
duses,  who  would  have  quashed  the  whole  process.  I  confess 
then,  I  can  neither  see  what  Cicero,  Cato  and  Brutus,  united  and 
uncontrolled,  could  have  devised  to  lead  their  people  into  good 
government,  nor  how  this  enigma  can  be  solved,  nor  how  further 
shewn  why  it  has  been  the  fate  of  that  delightful  country  never  to 
have  known,  to  this  day,  and  through  a  course  of  five  and  twenty 
hundred  years,  the  history  of  which  we  possess,  one  single  day  of 
free  and  rational  government.  Your  intimacy  with  their  history, 
antient,  middle  and  modem,  your  familiarity  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  government  at  this  time,  will  enable  you, 
if  any  body,  to  go  back  with  our  principles  and  opinions  to  the 
times  of  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Brutus,  and  tell  us  by  what  process  these 
great  and  virtuous  men  could  have  led  so  unenlightened  and  vi- 
tiated a  people  into  freedom  and  good  government,  et  eris  mihi 
magnus  jlpoUo,  Cura  ut  valeaSf  et  tihi  persnadeas  carissimum  te 
mihi  esse. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     CLl. 


TO    WILLIAM    SHORT. 


Monticello,  April  13,  l&SO. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  March  the  27th  is  received,  and  as  you  request,  a 
copy  of  the  syllabus  is  now  inclosed.  It  was  originally  written  to 
Dr.  Rush.  On  his  death,  fearing  tliat  the  inquisition  of  the  public 
might  get  hold  of  it,  I  asked  the  return  of  H  from  the  family,  whkh 
they  kindly  complied  with.     At  the  request  of  another  friend,  I 
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had  given  him  a  copy.  He  lent  it  to  his  friend  to  read,  who 
copied  it,  and  in  a  few  months  it  appeared  in  the  Theological 
Magazine  of  London.  Happily  that  repository  is  scarcely  known 
in  fliis  country ;  and  the  syllabus,  therefore,  is  still  a  secret,  and  in 
your  hands  I  am  sure  it  will  continue  so. 

But  while  this  syllabus  is  meant  to  place  the  character  of 
Jesus  in  its  true  and  high  light,  as  no  impostor  himself,  but  a  great 
reformer  of  the  Hebrew  code  of  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  with  him  in  all  his  doctrines.     I  am  a  Materialist; 
he  takes  the  side  of  Spiritualism :  he  preaches  the  efficacy  of 
repentance  towards  forgiveness  of  sin ;  I  require  a  counterpoise  of 
good  works  to  redeem  it,  &:c.  &c.     It  is  the  innocence  of  his 
character,  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  his  moral  precepts,  the  elo- 
quence of  his  inculcations,  the  beauty  of  the  apologues  in  which 
he  conveys  them,  that  I  so  much  admire ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
needing  indulgence  to  eastern  hyperbolism.     My  eulogies,  too, 
may  be  founded  on  a  postulate  which  all  may  not  be  ready  to 
grant.     Among  the  sayings  and  discourses  imputed  to  him  by  his 
biographers,  I  find  many  passages  of  fine  imagination,  correct 
morality,  and  of  the  most  lovely  benevolence  ;  and  others,  again, 
of  so  much  ignorance,  so  much  absurdity,  so  much  untruth,  char- 
latanism and  imposture,  as  to  pronounce  it  impossible  that  such 
contradictions  should  have  p    needed  from  tlie  same  being.    I 
separate,  therefore,  the  gold  liom  the  dross;  restore  to  him  the 
former,  and  leave  die  latter  to  the  stupidity  of  some,  and  roguery 
of  others  of  his  disciples.     Of  this  band  of  dupes  and  imposiors, 
Paul  was  the  great  Coryphaeus,  and  first  corruptor  of  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus.    These  palpable  interpolations  and  falsifications  of  his 
doctrines,  led  me  to  try  to  sift  them  apart.    I  found  the  work  ob- 
vious and  easy,  and  that  his  part  composed  the  most  beautiful 
morsel  of  morality  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  man.     The 
syllabus  is  therefore  of  his  doctrines,  not  all  of  mine:  I  read  them 
as  I  do  tliose  of  other  antient  and  modern  moralists,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  approbation  and  dissent. 

1  rejoice,  with  you,  to  see  an  encouraging  «pirit  of  internal  im- 
provement prevailing  in  the  States.  The  opinion  I  have  ever 
expressed  of  the  advantages  of  a  western  communication  through 
the  James  River,  I  still  entertain ;  and  that  the  Cayuga  is  the  most 
promising  of  the  links  of  communication. 

The  history  of  our  University  you  know  so  far.  Seven  of  the 
ten  pavilions  destined  for  the  Professors,  and  about  thirty  dormi- 
tories, will  be  completed  this  year,  and  three  others,  with  six  ho- 
tels for  boarding  and  seventy  other  dormitories,  will  be  completed 
the  next  year,  and  the  whole  be  in  readiness  then  to  receive  those 
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who  are  to  occupy  them.  But  means  to  bring  these  into  place, 
and  to  set  the  machine  into  motion,  must  come  from  the  legisla- 
ture. An  opposition,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been  got  up.  Tliat 
of  our  alma  mater ^  William  and  Mary,  is  not  of  much  weight. 
She  must  descend  into  the  secondary  rank  of  academies  of  pre- 
paration for  the  University.  The  serious  enemies  are  the  priests 
of  the  different  religious  sects,  to  whose  spells  on  the  human  mind 
its  improvement  is  ominous.  Their  pulpits  are  now  resounding 
with  denunciations  against  the  appointment  of  Doctor  Cooper, 
whom  they  charge  as  a  monotheist  in  opposition  to  their  tritheism. 
Hostile  as  these  sects  are,  in  every  other  point,  to  one  another, 
they  unite  in  maintaining  their  mystical  theogony  against  those 
who  believe  there  is  one  God  only.  The  Presbyterian  clergy  are 
loudest ;  the  most  intolerant  of  all  sects,  the  most  tyrannical  and 
ambitious;  ready  at  the  word  of  the  lawgiver,  if  such  a  word 
could  be  now  obtained,  to  put  the  torch  to  the  ^ile,  and  to  rekindle 
in  this  virgin  hemisphere  the  flames  in  which  their  oracle  Calvin 
consumed  the  poor  ^ervetus,  because  he  could  not  find  in  his 
Euclid  the  proposition  which  has  demonstrated  that  tliree  are  one, 
and  one  is  three,  nor  subscribe  to  that  of  Calvin,  that  magistrates 
have  a  right  to  exterminate  all  heretics  to  Calvinistic  creed. 
They  pant  to  re-establish,  by  law,  that  holy  inquisition,  which  they 
can  now  only  infuse  into  public  opinion.  We  have  most  unwisely 
committed  to  the  hierophants  of  our  particular  superstiuon,  the 
direction  of  public  opinion,  that  lord  of  the  universe.  We  have 
giv6n  them  stated  and  privileged  days  to  collect  and  catechise  us, 
opportunities  of  delivering  their  oracles  to  the  people  in  mass,  and 
of  moulding  their  minds  as  wax  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  But 
in  despite  of  their  fulminations  against  endeavors  to  enlighten  the 
general  mind,  to  improve  the  reason  of  the  people,  and  encourage 
diem  in'  the  use  of  it,  the  liberality  of  this  State  will  support  this 
institution,  and  give  fair  play  to  the  culdvauon  of  reason.  Can 
you  ever  find  a  more  eligible  occasion  of  visiting  once  more  your 
native  country,  than  that  of  accompanying  Mr.  Correa,  and  of 
seeing  with  him  this  beautiful  and  hopeful  institution  in  ovo9 

Aldiough  I  had  laid  down  as  a  law  to  myself,  never  to  write, 
talk,  or  even  think  of  politics,  to  know  nothing  of  public  affairs, 
and  therefore  had  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  yet  tlie  Missouri 
question  aroused  and  filled  me  with  alarm.  The  old  schism  of 
federal  and  republican  threatened  nothing,  because  it  existed  in 
every  State,  and  united  them  together  by  the  fraternlsm  of  party. 
But  the  coincidence  of  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political, 
with  a  geographical  line,  once  conceived,  I  feared  would  never 
more  be  obliterated  from  the  mind ;  that  it  would  be  recurring  on 
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every  occasion  and  renewing  irritations,  until  it  would  kindle  suoh 
mutual  and  mortal  hatred,  as  to  render  separation  preferable  to 
eternal  discord.  I  have  been  among  the  most  sanguine  in  be- 
lieving that  our  Union  would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it 
much,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  this  question  :  not  by  the  line  which  has  been  so  con- 
fidently counted  on  ;  the  laws  of  nature  control  this  ;  but  by  the 
Potomac,  Ohio  and  Missouri,  or  more  probably,  the  Mississippi 
upwards  to  our  northern  boundary.  My  only  comfort  and  confi- 
dence is,  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see  this;  and  I  envy  not  the  pre- 
sent generation  the  glory  of  throwing  away  the  fruits  of  meir 
fathers'  sacrifices  of  life  and  fortune,  and  of  rendering  desperate 
the  experiment  which  was  to  decide  ultimately  whether  man  is 
capable  of  self-government?  This  treason  against  human  hope, 
will  signalize  their  epoch  in  future  history,  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  medal  of  their  predecessors. 

You  kindly  inquire  after  my  health.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
immediately  threatening,  but  swelled  legs,  which  are  kept  down 
mechanically,  by  bandages  from  the  toe  to  the  knee.  These  I 
have  worn  for  six  months.  But  the  tendency  to  turgidity  may 
proceed  from  debility  alone.  I  can  walk  the  round  of  my  garden ; 
not  more.  But  I  ride  six  or  eight  miles  a  day  without  fatigue.  I 
shall  set  out  for  Poplar  Forest  within  three  or  four  days ;  a  jour- 
ney from  which  my  physician  augurs  much  good. 

I  salute  you  with  constant  and  affectionate  friendship  and  re- 
spect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER  CLII. 


TO   JOHN    HOLMES. 


Monticello,  April  22,  1820. 

I  fbank  you,  dear  Sir,  for  the  copy  you  have  been  so  kind  as 
to  send  me  of  the  letter  to  your  constituents  on  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  perfect  justification  to  them.  I  had  for  a  long  time 
ceased  to  read  newspapers,  or  pay  any  attention  to  public  affairs, 
confident  they  were  in  good  hands,  and  content  to  be  a  passen- 
ger in  our  bark  to  the  shore  from  which  I  am  not  distant.  But 
diis  momentous  question,  like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night,  awakened 
and  filled  me  with  terror.     I  considered  it  at  once  as  tile  knell  of 
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the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the  moment.  But  this  is  a 
reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geograpMcal  line,  coinci- 
ding with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived 
and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will  never  be  oblitera- 
ted ;  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  1 
can  say,  with  conscious  truth,  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth 
who  would  sacrifice  more  than  I  would  to  relieve  us  from  this 
heavy  reproach,  in  any  practicable  way.  The  cession  of  that  kind 
of  property,  for  so  it  is  misnamed,  is  a  bagatelle  which  would  not 
cost  me  a  second  thought,  if,  in  that  way,  a  general  emancipation  and 
expatriation  could  be  efliected :  and,  gradually,  and  with  due  sa- 
crifices, I  think  it  might  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf  by  the 
ears,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him,  nor  safely  let  him  go.  Justice 
is  in  one  scale,  and  self-preservation  in  the  other.  Of  one  thing 
I  am  certain,  that  as  the  passage  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, would  not  make  a  slave  of  a  single  human  being  who  would 
not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  diffusion  over  a  greater  surface  would 
make  them  individually  happier,  and  proportionally  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  their  emancipation,  by  dividing  the  burthen  on 
a  greater  number  of  coadjutors.  An  abstinence  too  from  this 
act  of  power,  would  remove  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  undertak- 
ing of  Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  men  composing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  every  State,  which  nothing  in  the  constitution  has 
taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  General  Government.  Could 
Congress,  for  example,  say,  that  the  non-freemen  of  Connecticut 
shall  be  freemen,  or  that*  they  shall  not  emigrate  into  any  other 
State? 

1  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  the  belier,  that  the  useless  sa- 
crifice of  themselves  by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  acquire  self- 
government  and  happiness  to  their  country,  is  to  be  thrown  away 
by  the  unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that  my 
only  consolation  is  to  be,  that  I  live  not  to  weep  over  it.  If  they 
would  but  dispassionately  weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw  away, 
against  an  abstract  principle  more  likely  to  be  effected  by  union 
than  by  scission,  they  would  pause  before  they  would  perpetrate 
this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  treason  against  the  hopes 
of  the  world.  To  yourself,  as  the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Union, 
I  tender  the  offering  of  my  high  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CLIII. 


TO    WILLIAM   SHORT. 


.      "  Afonticello,  August  4, 1820. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  owe  you  a  letter  for  your  favor  of  June  the  29th,  which  was 
received  in  due  time  ;  and  there  being  no  subject  of  the  day,  of 
particular  interest,  I  will  make  this  a  supplement  to  mine  of  April 
the  13th.     My  aim  in  that  was,  to  justify  the  character  of  Jesus 
against  the  fictions  of  his  pseudo-followers,  which  have  exposed 
him  to  the  inference  of  being  an  impostor.     For  if  we  could  believe 
that  he  really  countenanced  the  follies,  the  falsehoods  and  the  char- 
latanisms which  his  biographers  father  on  him,  and  admit  the  miscon- 
structions, interpolations  and  theorizations  of  the  fathers  of  the  early, 
and  fanatics  of  the  latter  ages,  the  conclusion  would  be  irresistible 
by  every  sound  mind,  ihat  he  was  an  impostor.     I  give  no  credit 
to  their  falsifications  of  his  actions  and  doctrines,  and  to  rescue  his 
character,  the  postulate  in  my  letter  asked  only  what  is  granted  in 
reading  every  other  historian.     When  Livy  and  Siculus,  for  exam- 
ple, tell  us  things  which  coincide  with  our  experience  of  the  order 
of  nature,  we  credit  them  on  their  word,  and  place  their  narra- 
tions among  the  records  of  credible  history.     But  when  they  tell 
us  of  calves  speaking,  of  statues  sweating  blood,  and  other  things 
against  the  course  of  nature,  we  reject  these  as  fables  not  belong- 
ing to  history.     In  like  manner,  when  an  historian,  speaking  of  a 
character  well  known  and  established  on  satisfactory  testimony, 
imputes  to  it  things  incompatible  with  that  character,  we  reject 
them  without  hesitation,  and  assent  to  that  only  of  which  we  have 
better  evidence.     Had  Plutarch  informed  us  that  Caesar  and 
Cicero  passed  their  whole  lives  in  religious  exercises,  and  absti- 
nence from  the  afi^iirs  of  the  world,  we  should  reject  what  was 
so  inconsistent  with  their  established  characters,   still  crediting 
what  he  relates  in  conformity  with  our  ideas  of  them.     So  again, 
the  superlative  wisdom  of  Socrates  is  testified  by  all  antiquity,  and 
placed  on  ground  not  to  be  questioned.    When,  therefore,  Plato 
puts  into  his  mouth  such  paralogisms,  such  quibbles  on  words,  and 
sophisms,  as  a  school  boy  would  be  ashamed  of,  we  conclude 
they  were  the  whimsies  of  Plato's  own  foggy  brain,  and  acquit  So- 
crates of  puerilities  so  unlike  his  character.     (Speaking  of  Plato, 
I  will  add,  that  no  writer,  antient  or  modem,  has  bewildered  the 
world  with  more  ignes  fatui,  than  this  renowned  philosopher,  in 
Ethics,  in  Politics  and  Physics.     In  the  latter,  to  specify  a  single 
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example,  compare  his  views  of  the  animal  economy,  in  his  Ti- 
raaeus,  with  those  of  Mrs.  Bryan  in  her  Conversations  on  Chemis- 
try, and  weigh  the  science  of  the  canonised  philosopher  against 
the  good  sense  of  the  unassuming  lady.  But  Plato's  visions  have 
furnished  a  basis  for  endless  systems  of  mystical  theology,  and  he 
is  therefore  all  but  adopted  as  a  Christian  saint.  It  is  surely  time  for 
men  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  throiv  off  the  authority  of 
names  so  artificially  magnified.  But  to  return  from  this  parentha- 
sis.)  I  say,  that  diis  free  exercise  of  reason  is  all  I  ask  for  the 
vindication  of  the  characi  ^  of  Jesus.  We  find  in  the  writings  of 
his  biographers  matter  ot  two  distinct  descriptions.  First,  a 
groundwork  of  vulgar  ignorance,  of  things  impossible,  of  supersti- 
tions, fanaticisms  and  fabrications.  Intermixed  with  these,  again, 
are  sublime  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  aphorisms  and  precepts 
of  the  purest  morality  and  benevolence,  sanctioned  by  a  life  of 
humility,  innocence  and  simplicity  of  manners,  neglect  of  riches, 
absence  of  worldly  ambition  and  honors,  with  an  eloquence  and 
persuasiveness  which  have  not  been  surpassed.  These  could  not 
be  inventions  of  the  groveling  authors  who  relate  them.  They 
are  far  beyond  the  powers  of  their  feeble  minds.  They  shew  that 
there  was  a  character,  the  subject  of  their  history,  whose  splendid 
conceptions  were  above  all  suspicion  of  being  interpolations  frqpi 
their  hands.  Can  we  be  at  a  loss  in  separating  such  materials, 
and  ascribing  each  to  its  genuine  author  ?  The  difference  is  ob- 
vious to  the  eye  and  to  the  understanding,  and  we  may  read  as 
we  run  to  each  his  part ;  and  I  will  venture  to  afiirm,  that  he 
who,  as  I  have  done,  will  undertake  to  winnow  this  grain  from  its 
•  chafF,  will  find  it  not  to  require  a  moment's  consideration.  The 
parts  fall  asunder  of  themselves,  as  would  those  of  an  image  of 
metal  and  clay. 

There  are,  I  acknowledge,  passages  not  free  from  objection, 
which  we  may,  with  probabilit)^,  ascribe  to  Jesus  himself;  but 
claiming  indulgence  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted. 
His  object  was  the  reformation  of  some  articles  in  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  as  taught  by  Moses.  That  sect  had  presented  for  the 
object  of  their  worship,  a  being  of  terrific  character,  cruel,  vindic- 
tive^ capricious  and  unjust.  Jesus,  taking  for  his  type  the  best 
qualities  of  the  human  head  and  heart,  wisdom,  justice,  goodness, 
and  adding  to  them  power,  ascribed  all  of  these,  but  in  infinite 
perfection,  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  formed  him  really  worthy 
of  their  adoration.  Moses  had  either  not  believed  in  a  future 
state  of  existence,  or  had  not  thought  it  essential  to  be  explicitly 
taught  to  his  people.  Jesus  inculcated  that  doctrine  with  emphasis 
and  precision.    Moses  had  bound  tlie  Jews  to  many  idle  ceremo- 
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nies,  mummeries  and  observances,  of  no  efTect  towards  producing 
the  social  utilities  which  constitute  the  essence  of  virtue ;  Jesus 
exposed  their  futility  and  insignificance.     The  one  instilled  into 
his  people  the  most  anti-socisd  spirit  towards  other  nations ;   the 
other  preached  philanthropy  and  universal  charity  and  benevo- 
lence.    The  office  of  reformer  of  the  superstitions  of  a  nation,  is 
ever  dangerous.     Jesus  had  to  walk  on  the  perilous  confines  of 
reason  and  religion :  and  a  step  to  right  or  left  might  place  him 
within  the  gripe  of  the  priests  of  the  superstition,  a  blood  thirsty 
race,  as  cruel  and  remorseless  as  the  being  whom  they  represent- 
ed as  the  family  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  and  the 
local  God  of  Israel.     They  were  constantly  laying  snares,  too,  to 
entangle  him  in  the  web  of  the  law.     He  was  justifiable,  there- 
fore, in  avoiding  these  by  evasions,  by  sophisms,  by  misconstruc- 
tions and  misapplications  of  scraps  of  the  prophets,  and  in  defend- 
ing himself  with  these  their  own  weapons,  as  sufficient,  ad  homines^ 
at  least.     That  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  impose  himself  on  mankind 
as  the  son  of  God,  physically  speaking,  I  have  been  convinced  by 
the  writings  of  men  more  learned  than  myself  in  that  lore.     But 
that  he  might  conscientiously  believe  himself  inspired  from  above, 
is  very  possible.     The  whole  religion  of  the  Jews,  inculcated  on 
him  from  his  infancy,  was  founded  in  the  belief  of  divine  inspira- 
tion.    The  fumes  of  the  most  disordered  imaginations  were  re- 
corded in  their  religious  code,  as  special  communications  of  the 
Deity  ;  and  as  it  could  not  but  happen  that,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
events  would  now  and  then  turn  up  to  which  some  of  these  vague 
rhapsodies  might  be  accommodated  by  the  aid  of  allegories, 
figures,  types,  and  other  tricks  upon  words,  they  have  not  only 
preserved  their  credit  with  the  Jews  of  all  subsequent  times,  but 
are  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  religions  of  those  who  have 
schismatised  from  them.     Elevated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  warm 
and  pure  heart,  conscious  of  the  high  strains  of  an  eloquence  which 
had  not  been  taught  him,  he  might  readily  mistake  the  corusca- 
tions of  his  own  fine  genius  for  inspirations  of  an  higher  order. 
This  belief  carried,  therefore,  no  more  personal  imputation,  than 
the  belief  of  Socrates,  that  himself  was  under  the  cai'e  and  admo- 
nitions of  a  guardian  Daemon.     And  how  nnny  of  our  wisest  men 
still  believe  in  the  reality  of  these  inspirations,  while  perfectly  sane 
on  all  other  subjects.    Excusing,  therefore,  on  these  considera- 
tions, those  passages  in  the  gospels  which  seem  to  bear  marks  of 
weakness  in  Jesus,  ascribing  to  him  what  alone  is  consistent  with 
the  great  and  pure  character  of  which  the  same  writings  furnish 
proofs,  and  to  their  proper  authors  their  own  trivialities  and  imbe- 
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cilities,  I  think  myself  authorised  to  conclude  the  purity  and  dis- 
tiiiction  of  hi^t  character,  in  opposition  to  the  impostures  which 
those  authors  would  fix  upon  hum ;  and  that  the  postulate  of  ray 
former  letter  is  no  more  than  is  granted  in  all  other  historical 
works.  * 

Mr.  Correa  is  here,  on  his  farewell  visit  to  us.  He  has  been 
much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  progress  of  our  University,  and 
has  given  some  valuable  hints  to  its  botanical  branch.  He  goes 
to  do,  I  hope,  much  good  in  his  new  country ;  the  public  in- 
struction there,  as  I  understand,  being  within  the  department  des- 
tined for  him.  He  is  not  without  dissatisfaction,  and  reasonable 
dissatisfaction  too,  with  the  piracies  of  Baltimore  ;  but  his  justice 
and  friendly  dispositions  will,  I  am  sure,  distinguish  between  the 
iniquities  of  a  few  plunderers,  and  the  sound  principles  of  our 
country  at  large,  and  of  our  government  especially.  From  many 
conversations  with  him,  1  hope  he  sees,  and  will  promote  in  his 
new  situation,  the  advantages  of  a  cordial  fraternization  among  all 
the  American  nations,  and  the  importance  of  their  coalescing  in 
an  American  system  of  policy,  totally  independent  of,  and  uncon- 
nected with  that  of  Europe.  The  day  is  not  distant,  when  we 
may  formally  require  a  meridian  of  partition  through  the  ocean 
which  separates  the  two  hemispheres,  on  the  hither  side  of  which 
no  European  gun  shall  tver  be  heard,  nor  an  American  on  the 
other ;  and  when,  during  the  rage  of  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe, 
the  lion  and  the  Iamb,  within  our  regions,  shall  lie  down  together 
in  peace.  The  excess  of  populbtion  in  Europe  and  want  of 
room,  render  war,  in  their  opinion,  necessary  to  keep  down  that 
excess  of  numbers.  Here,  room  is  abundant,  population  scanty, 
and  peace  the  necessary  means  for  producing  men,  to  whom  the 
redundant  soil  is  ofiering  the  means  of  life  and  happiness.  The 
principles  of  society  there  and  here,  then,  are  radically  different, 
and  I  hope  no  American  patriot  will  ever  lose  sight  of  the  essen- 
tial policy  of  interdicting  in  the  seas  and  territories  of  both  Ame- 
ricas, the  ferocious  and  sanguinary  contests  of  Europe.  I  wish  to 
see  this  coalition  begun.  I  am  earnest  for  an  agreement  with  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  assigning  them  the  task  of  keeping 
down  the  piracies  of  their  seas  and  the  cannibalisms  of  the  African 
coasts,  and  to  us,  the  suppression  of  the  same  enormities  within 
our  seas :  and  for  this  purpose,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  fleets  of 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  riding  together  as  brethren  of  the 
same  family,  and  pursuing  the  same  object.  And  indeed  it  would  be 
of  happy  augury  to  begin  at  once  this  concert  of  action  here,  on  the 
invitation  of  either  to  the  other  government,  while  the  way  might 
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be  preparing  for  withdrawing  our  cruisers  from  Europe,  and  pre- 
venting naval  collisions  there  which  daily  endanger  our  peace. 
*         «         «         *         *         *         »         «* 

Accept  assurances  of  tlie  sincerity,  of  my  friendship  and  respect 
for  you. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CLIV. 

i. 

TO    JOHN    ADAMS. 

Monticollo,  August  15, 1820.  ^ 

I  am  a  great  defaulter,  my  dear  Sir,  in  our  correspondence, 
but  prostrate  health  rarely  permits  me  to  write ;  and  when  it  does, 
matters  of  business  imperiously  press  their  claims.  I  am  getting 
better  however,  slowly,  swelled  legs  being  now  the  only  serious 
symptom,  and  these,  I  believe,  proceed  from  extreme  debility.  I 
can  walk  but  little ;  but  I  ride  six  or  eight  miles  a  day  without 
fatigue  ;  and  within  a  few  Jays,  I  shall  endeavor  to  visit  my  other 
home,  after  a  twelvemonth's  absence  from  it.  Our  University, 
four  miles  distant,  gives  me  frequent  exercise,  and  the  oftener,  as 
I  direct  its  architecture.  Its  plan  is  unique,  and  it  is  becoming  an 
object  of  curiosity  for  the  traveller.  I  have  lately  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  a  critique  on  tills  institution  in  your  North 
American  Review  of  January  last,  having  been  not  without  anxi- 
ety to  see  what  that  able  work  would  say  of  us :  and  I  was  re- 
lieved on  finding  in  it  much  coincidence  of  opinion,  and  even 
where  criticisms  were  indulged,  I  found  they  would  have  been 
obviated  had  the  developements  of  our  plan  been  fuller.  But 
these  were  restrained  by  the  character  of  the  paper  reviewed,  be- 
ing merely  a  report  of  oudines,  not  a  detailed  treatise,  and  ad- 
dressed to  a  legislative  body,  not  to  a  learned  academy.  For  exam- 
ple, as  an  inducement  to  introduce  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  our  plan, 
it  was  said  that  it  would  reward  amply  the  few  weeks  of  attention 
which  alone  would  be  requisite  for  its  attainment;  leaving  both 
term  and  degree  under  an  indefinite  expression,  because  I  know 
that  not  much  time  is  necessary  to  attain  it  to  an  useful  degree, 
sufficient  to  give  such  instruction  in  the  etymologies  of  our  lan- 
guage as  may  satisfy  ordinary  students,  while  more  time  would  be 
requisite  for  those  who  should  propose  to  attain  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  it.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  Mr. 
VOL    IV.  42 
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Crofts,  who  sent  you,  I  believe,  as  well  as  myself,  a  copy  of  his 
,  treatise  on  the  English  and  German  languages,  as  preliminary  to  an 
etymological  dictionary  he  meditated,  I  went  into  explanaticns 
with  him  of  an  easy  process;  for  simplifying  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  lessening  the  terrors  and  difficulties  presented 
by  its  rude  alphabet,  and  unformed  orthography.  But  this  is  a 
'  subject  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  as  it  was  beyond  the  bounds 
of  a  report  to  the  legislature.  Mr.  Crofts  died,  1  believe,  before 
any  progress  was  r  ade  in  the  work  he  had  projected. 

The  reviewer  expresses  doubt,  rather  than  decision,  on  our 
placing  military  and  ndval  architecture  in  the  department  of  pure 
mathematics.      Military  architecture   embraces   fortification  and 
field  works,  which,  with  their  bastions,  curtains,  hornworks,  redoubts, 
&c.  are  based  on  a  technical  combination  of  lines  and  angles. 
These  are  adapted  to  offence  and  defence,  with  and  against  the 
effects  of  bombs,  balls,  escalades,  &c.     But  lines  and  angles  make 
tlie  sum  of  elemt  itary  geometry,  a  branch  of  pure  matliematics: 
and  the  direction  of  the  bombs,  balls,  and  other  projectiles,  the 
necessary  appendages  of  military  works,  although  no  part  of  their 
architecture,  beiong  to  the  conic  sections,  a  branch  of  trans- 
cendental geometry.     Diderot  and  Dalembert,  therefore,  in  their 
Arbor  scicniia,  have  placed  military  architecture  in  the  depart- 
ment of  elementary  geometry.     Naval  architecture  leaches  the 
best  form  and  construction  of  vessels ;  for  which  best  form  it  has 
recourse  to  the  question  of  the  solid  of  least  resistance ;  a  problem 
of  transcendantal  geometry.     And  its  appurtenant  projectiles  be- 
long to  tlie  same  branch,  as  in  the  preced!  r  cRse.     It  is  true,  that 
so  far  as  respects  the  action  of  the  water  on        rudder  and  oars, 
and  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  it  may  be  placed  tn  the  department 
of  mechanics,  as  Diderot  and  Dalembert  have  done ;  but  belong- 
ing quite  as  much  \o  geometry,  and  allied  in  its  military  character 
to  military  architecture,  it  simplified  ocr  plan  to  place  both  under 
the  same  head.     These  views  are  so  obvious,  that  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  required  but  a  second  thought,  to  reconcile  the  re- 
viewer to  their  location  under  the  herd  of  pure  mathematics. 
For  this  word  location^  see  Bailey,  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Walker, 
&;c.     But  if  dictionaries  are  to  be  the  arbiters  of  language,  in 
which  of  them  shall  we  find  neologism'?    No  matter.     It  is  a 
good  word,  well  sounding,  obvious,  and  expresses  an  idea,  which 
would  otherwise  require  circumlocution.     The  reviewer  was  justi- 
fiable, therefore,  in  using  it;   although  he  noted  at  the  same 
time,    as    unauthoritative,  centrality,   grade^   sparse;  all  which 
have  been  long  used  iw  common  speech  and  writing.     I  am  a 
friend  to  neology,     it  is  tlie  only  way  to  give  to  a  language  copi- 
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piousness  and  euphony.  Without  it  we  should  still  be  held  to  the 
vocabulary  of  Alfred  or  of  Ulphilas ;  and  held  to  their  state  of 
science  also:  for  I  am  sure  they  had  no  words  which  could  have 
conveyed  the  ideas  of  oxigen,  cotyledons,  zoophytes,  magnetism, 
electricity,  hyaline,  and  thousands  of  others  expressing  ideas  not 
then  existing,  nor  of  possible  communication  in  the  state  of  their 
language.  Whai  a  language  has  the  French  become  since  the 
date  of  their  revolution,  by  the  free  introduction  of  new  words ! 
The  most  copious  and  eloquent  in  the  living  world  ;  and  equal  to 
the  Greek,  had  not  that  been  regularly  modifiable  almost  ad  infini- 
tum. Ther  rule  was,  that  whenever  their  language  furnished  or 
adopted  a  root,  all  its  branches,  in  every  part  of  speech,  were 
legitimated  by  giving  them  their  appropriate  terminations.  a5sX(pof, 
a6s\(prij  o^eXipi^iov,  a5eX(po7T]?,  aSsXcpt^igj  a5sX(pi58j:,  ct5sX(pixoj:,  aSsXqji^w, 
a5sX9»xwj:.  And  this  should  be  the  law  of  every  language.  Thus, 
having  adopted  the  adjective  Jraterncd,  it  is  a  root  which  should 
}e^\tim^te  fraternityffraternationjfratei'nisationjfraternismf  to  fra- 
temate^Jraternise,  fraternally.  And  give  the  word  neologism  to 
our  language,  as  a  root,  and  it  should  give  us  its  fellow  substantives, 
neology^  neologist,  neologisation  ;  its  adjectives,  neohgotiSj  neolo- 
gicaly  neologistical ;  its  verb,  neologise  ;  and  adverb,  neologically. 
Dictionaries  are  but  the  depositories  of  words  already  legitimated 
by  usage.  Society  is  the  work-shop  in  which  new  ones  are  elabo- 
rated. When  an  individual  uses  a  new  word,  if  ill  formed,  it 
is  rejected  in  society,  if  well  formed,  adopted,  and  after  due 
time,  laid  up  in  the  depository  of  dictionaries.  And  if,  in  this 
process  of  sound  neologisation,  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren  shall 
not  choose  to  accompany  us,  we  may  furnish,  after  the  lonians,  a 
second  example  of  a  colonial  dialect  improving  on  its  primitive. 

But  enough  of  criticism :  let  me  turn  to  your  puzzling  letter  of 
May  the  12th,  on  matter,  spirit,  motion,  &;c.  Its  crowd  of  scepti- 
cisms kept  me  from  sleep.  I  read  it,  and  laid  it  down :  read  it, 
and  laid  it  down,  again  and  again :  and  to  give  rest  to  my  mind, 
I  was  obliged  to  recur  ultimately  to  my  habitual  anodyne,  *  I  feel, 
therefore  I  exist.*  I  feel  bodies  which  are  not  myself:  there  are 
other  existences  then.  I  call  them  matter.  I  feel  them  chang- 
ing place.  This  gives  me  motion.  Where  there  is  an  absence 
of  matter,  I  call  it  voidj  or  nothing,  or  immaterial  space.  On  the 
basis  of  sensation,  of  matter  and  motion,  we  may  erect  tlie  fabric 
of  all  the  certainties  we  can  have  or  need.  I  can  conceive  thought 
to  be  an  action  of  a  particular  organization  of  matter,  formed  for 
that  purpose  by  its  creator,  as  well  as  that  attraction  is  an  action 
of  matter,  or  magnetism  of  loadstone.  When  he  who  denies  to 
the  Creator  the  power  of  endowing  matter  with  the  mode  of  ac- 
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tion  called  thmt^t^^  shall  shew  how  he  could  endow  the  sun  with 
the  mode  of  action  called  attraction^  which  reins  the  planets  in  tlie 
track  of  their  orbits,  or  how  aft  absence  of  matter  can  have  a  will, 
and  by  that  will  put  matter  into  motion,  then  the  Materialist  may 
be  lawfully  required  to  explain  the  process  by  which  matter  ex- 
ercises the  faculty  of  thinking.  When  once  we  quit  the  basis 
of  sensation,  all  is  in  the  wind.  To  talk  of  imi^aierial  existences,  is 
to  talk  of  nothings.  To  say  that  the  human  soul,  angels,  God, 
are  immaterial,  is  to  say,  they  are  nothings,  or  that  there  is  no 
God,  no  angels,  no  soul.  I  cannot  reason  otherwise :  but  I  be- 
lieve I  am  supported  in  my  creed  of  materialism  by  the  Lockes, 
the  Tracys,  and  the  Stewarts.  At  what  age*  of  the  Christian 
church  this  heresy  of  immaterialism,  or  masked  atheism,  crept  in, 
I  do  not  exactly'  know.  But  a  heresy  it  certainly  is.  Jesus 
taught  nothing  of  it.  He  told  us,  indeed,  that  '  God  is  a  spirit,* 
but  he  has  not  defined  what  a  spirit  is,  nor  said  that  it  is  not  mat- 
ter. And  the  anticnt  fathers  generally,  of  the  three  first  centuries, 
held  it  to  be  matter,  light  and  thm  indeed,  an  etherial  gas;  but 
still  matter.  Origen  says,  *  Deus  se  ipse  corporalis  est ;  sed 
graviorum  tantum  corporum  ratione,  incorporeus.'  Tertullian, 
*  quid  enim  deus  ni3i  corpus?'  And  again,  *quis  negabit  deum  esse 
corpus?  Etsi  deus  spiritus,  spiritus  etiam  corpus  est,  sui  generis  in 
3ue  effigie.  St.  Justin  Martyr, '  to  ^eiov  <paj*£v  eivai  afw/xaTov  xx  *o7i 
Of 6j|UMx7ov' — sifSiSri  8s  TojX't]  x^alsig^  ai  'xwo  Tiyofr,  ra  xgalsis^cu  T»|UMcj7g^ov  ej*! 
Sta  Ts7o  xakufisv  au7ov  ac:w|uia7ov.*  And  St.  Macarius,  speaking  of 
angels,  says,  '  quamvis  enim  subtilia  sint,  tamen  in  substantia,  for- 
ma et  figura,  secundum  tenuitatem  naturae  eorum,  corpora  sunt 
tenuia.  And  St.  Austin,  St.  Basil,  Lactantius,  Tatian,  Athenagoras 
and  others,  with  whose  writings  I  pretend  not  a  familiarity,  are 
said  by  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  them,  to  deliver  the 
same  doctrine.  (Enfield  x.  3.  1.)  Turn  to  your  Ocellus  d'Ar- 
gens,  97.  105.  and  to  his  Timseus  17.  for  these  quotations.  In 
England,  these  Immaterialists  might  have  been  burnt  until  the  29 
Car.  2.  when  the  writ  de  httretico  comburendo  was  abolished ; 
and  here  until  fhe  Revolution,  that  statute  not  having  extended  to  us. 
All  heresies  being  now  done  away  with  us,  these  schismatists  are 
merely  atheists,  differing  from  the  material  atheist  only  in  their  be- 
lief, that  '  nothing  made  something,'  and  from  the  material  deist, 
who  believes  that  matter  alone  can  operate  on  matter. 

Rejecting  all  organs  of  information,  therefore,  but  my  senses, 
I  rid  myself  of  the  pyrrhonisms  with  which  an  indulgence  in  spe- 
culations hyperphysical  and  antiphysical,  so  uselessly  occupy  and 
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disquiet  the  mind.  A  single  sense  may  indeed  be  sometimes 
deceived,  but  rarely ;  and  never  all  our  senses  together,  with  their 
faculty  of  reasoning.  They  evidence  realities,  and  there  are 
enough  of  these  for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  without  plunging  into 
the  fathomless  abyss  of  dreams  and  phantasms.  I  am  satisfied,  and 
sufficiently  occupied  with  the  things  which  are,  without  tormenting 
or  troubling  myself  about  those  which  may  indeed  be,  but  of 
which  I  have  no  evidence.  I  am  sure  that  1  really  know  many, 
many  things,  and  none  more  surely  than  that  I  love  you  with  all 
my  heart,  and  pray  for  the  continuance  of  your  life  until  you  shall 
be  tired  of  it  yourself. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    CLV. 


TO   JOSEPH    C.    CABELL. 


Poplar  Forest,  November  28,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  sent  in  due  time  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  to  the  Governor, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  endeavor  to  convene  the  Literary 
Board  in  time  to  lay  it  before  the  legislature  on  the  second  day  of 
their  session.  It  was  inclosed  in  a  letter  which  will  explain  itself 
to  you.  If  delivered  before  the  crowd  of  other  business  presses 
on  them,  they  may  act  on  it  immediately,  and  before  there  will 
have  been  time  for  unfriendly  combinations  and  maneuvres  by  the 
enemies  of  the  institution.  I  inclose  you  now  a  paper  presenting 
some  views  which  may  be  useful  to  you  in  conversations,  to  rebut 
exaggerated  estimates  of  what  our  institution  is  to  cost,  and  re- 
proaches of  deceptive  estimates.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  will  be  about  the  cost 
of  the  whole  establishment,  when  completed.  Not  an  office  at 
Washington  has  cost  less.  The  single  building  of  the  court  house 
of  Henrico  has  cost  nearly  that :  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  mil- 
lions of  bricks  of  William  and  Mary  could  not  now  be  built  for  a 
less  sum.  'f 

Surely  Governor  Clinton's  display  of  the  gigantic  efforts  of  New 
York  towards  the  education  of  her  citizens,  will  stimulate  the 
pride  as  well  as  the  patriotism  of  our  legislature,  to  look  to  the 
reputation  and  safety  of  their  own  couniry,  to  rescue  it  from  the 
degradation  of  becoming  the  Barbary  of  tlie  Union,  and  of  falling 
into  tiie  ranks  of  our  own  negroes.    To  that  condition  it  is  fast 
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sinking.  We  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  other  States,  what  ouf 
indigenous  predecessors  were  when  invaded  by  the  science  and 
arts  of  Europe.  The  mass  of  education  in  Virginia,  before  the 
Revolution,  placed  her  with  the  foremost  of  hf  r  sister  colonies. 
What  is  her  education  now?  Where  is  ii?  The  little  we  have, 
we  import,  like  beggars,  from  other  States ;  or  import  their  beg- 
gars to  bestow  on  us  their  miserable  crumbs.  And  what  is  want- 
ing to  restore  us  to  our  station  among  our  confederates?  Not 
more  money  from  the  people.  Enough  has  been  raised  by  them, 
and  appropriated  to  this  very  object.  It  is  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed understandingly,  and  for  their  greatest  good^  That  good 
requires,  that  while  they  are  instructed  in  general, '  <.  upetently  to 
the  common  business  of  life,  others  should  employ  their  genius 
with  necessary  information  to  the  useful  arts,  to  inventions  for 
saving  la^or  and  increasing  our  comforts,  to  nourishing  our  health, 
to  civil  [  o  ernment,  military  science,  &c. 

Woulu  it  not  have  a  good  effect  for  the  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  take  the  lead  in  proposing  and  effecting  a  practical  scheme 
of  elementary  schools  ?  To  assume  the  character  of  the  friends,  ra- 
ther than  the  opponents  of  that  object?  The  present  plan  has 
appropriated  to  the  primary  schools  forty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
three  years,  making  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  sum  has  educated  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  poor  children  ?  I  doubt  it  much.  And  if  it  has, 
they  have  cost  us  one  thousand  dollars  a  piece  for  what  might 
have  been  done  with  thirty  dollars.  Supposing  the  literary  revenue 
to  be  sixty  thousand  dollars,  I  think  it  demonstrable,  that  this 
sum,  equally  divided  between  the  two  objects,  would  amply  suffice 
for  both.  Ono  hundred  counties,  divided  into  about  twelve  wards 
each,  on  an  average,  and  a  school  in  jeach  ward  of  perhaps  ten 
children,  would  be  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  schools,  distri- 
buted proportionably  over  the  surface  of  the  State.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  each  ward,  meeting  together  (as  when  they  work  on  the 
roads,)  building  good  log  houses  for  their  school  and  teacher,  and 
contributing  for  his  provisions,  rations  of  pork,  beef  and  com,  in 
the  proportion,  each  of  his  other  taxes,  would  thus  lodge  and 
feed  him  without  feeling  it ;  and  those  of  them  who  are  able,  pay- 
ing for  the  tuition  of  their  own  children,  would  leave  no  call  on  the 
public  fund  but  for  the  tuition  fee  of,  here  and  there,  an  accidental 
pauper,  who  would  still  be  fed  and  lodged  with  his  parents. 
Suppose  this  fee  t  n  dollars,  and  three  hundred  dollars  apportioned 
to  a  county  on  an  average  (more  or  less  duly  proportioned,)  would 
there  be  thirty  such  paupers  for  every  county  ?  I  think  not.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  want  ot  common  education  with  us  is  not  from 
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our  poverty,  but  from  want  of  an  orderly  system.  More  money 
is  now  paid  for  the  education  of  a  part,  than  would  be  paid  for  * 
that  of  the  whole,  if  systematically  arranged.  Six  thousand  com- 
mon schools  in  New  York,  fifty  pupils  in  each,  three  hundred 
thousand  in  all;  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually 
paid  to  the  masters;  forty  established  academies,  with  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighteen  pupils ;  and  five  colleges,  with  8&> 
ven  hundred  and  eighteen  students ;  to  which  last  classes  of  insti- 
tutions seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been 
given ;  and  the  whole  appropriations  for  education  estimated  at 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars !  What  a  pigmy  to  this  is  Virginia 
become,  with  a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of  New  York! 
And  whence  this  difference  ?  From  the  diflference  their  rulers  set 
on  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  the  prosperity  it  produces.  But 
still,  if  a  pigmy,  let  her  do  what  a  pigmy  may  do.  If  among  fifty 
children  in  each  of  the  six  thousand  schools  of  New  York,  there 
are  only  paupeis  enough  to  employ  twenty-five  dollars  of  public 
money  to  each  school,  surely  among  the  ten  children  of  each  of 
our  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  schools,  the  same  sum  of  twen- 
ty -five  dollars  to  each  scliool  will  teach  its  paupers,  (five  times  as 
much  as  to  the  same  number  in  New  York,)  and  will  amount  for 
the  whole  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  one  half  only  of 
our  literary  revenue. 

Do  then,  dear  Sir,  think  of  this,  and  engage  our  friends  to  take 
in  hand  the  whole  subject.  It  will  reconcile  the  friends  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  none  are  more  warmly  so  than  myself, 
lighten  the  difficulties  of  the  University,  and  promote  in  every 
order  of  men  the  degree  of  instruction  proportioned  to  their  con- 
dition, and  to  the'r  views  in  life.  It  will  combine  with  the  mass 
of  our  force,  a  wise  direction  of  it,  which  will  insure  to  our  coun- 
try its  future  prosperity  and  safety.  I  had  formerly  thought  that 
visitors  of  the  schools  might  be  chosen  by  the  county,  and  charged  to 
provide  teachers  for  every  ward,  and  to  superintend  them.  I  now 
think  it  would  be  better  for  every  ward  to  choose  its  own  resident 
visitor,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  keep  a  teacher  in  the  ward, 
to  superintend  the  school,  and  to  call  meetings  of  the  ward  for  all 
purposes  relating  to  it :  their  accounts  to  be  settled,  and  wards 
laid  off  by  the  courts.  I  think  ward  elections  better  for  many 
reasons,  one  of  which  is  sufficient,  that  it  will  keep  elementary 
education  out  Df  the  hands  of  fanaticising  preachers,  who,  in  county 
elections,  would  be  universally  chosen,  and  the  predominant  sect 
of  the  county  would  possess  itself  of  all  its  schools. 

A  wrist  stiffened  by  an  antient  accident,  now  more  so  by  the 
effect  of  age,  renders  writing  a  slow  and  irksome  operation  with 
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tne.  I  cannot,  therefore,  present  these  views,  by  separate  letters 
tc  each  of  our  colleagues  in  the  legislature,  but  must  pray  you  to 
communicate  them  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Breckenridge, 
and  to  request  them  to  consider  this  as  equally  meant  for  them. 
Mr.  Gordon,  being  the  local  representative  of  the  University  and 
among  its  most  zealous  friends,  would  be  a  more  useful  second  to 
General  Breckenridge  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  a  free  com- 
munication of  what  concerns  the  University,  with  which  he  has 
had  little  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted.  So,  also,  would  it 
be  as  to  Mr.  Rives,  who  would  be  a  friendly  advocate. 

Accept  the  assurances  of  my  constant  and  affectionate  esteem 
find  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CLVI. 


,  Y 


TO   THOMAS    RITCHIE. 

Monticello,  December  25,  1830. 

Dear  Sir, 

On  my  return  home  after  a  long  absence,  I  find  here  your  favor 
of  November  the  23rd,  with  Colonel  Taylor's  *  Construction  Con- 
strued,' which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  in  the  ua'^°: 
of  the  author  as  well  as  yourself.  Permit  me,  if.  you  please,  iO 
use  the  same  channel  for  conveying  to  him  the  thanks  I  render 
you  also  for  this  mark  of  attention.  I  shall  read  it,  I  know,  with 
edification,  as  I  did  his  Enquiry,  to  which  I  acknowledge  myself 
indebted  for  many  valuable  ideas,  and  for  the  correction  of  some 
errors  of  early  opinion,  never  seen  in  a  correct  light  until  present- 
ed to  me  in  that  work.  That  the  present  volume  is  equally  or- 
thodox I  know  before  reading  it,  because  I  know  that  Colonel 
Taylor  and  myself  have  rarely,  if  ever,  differed  in  any  poUtical 
principle  of  importance.  Every  act  of  his  life,  and  every  word 
he  ever  wrote,  satisfies  me  of  this.  So,  also,  as  to  the  two  Pre- 
sidents, late  and  now  in  office,  I  know  them  both  to  be  of  princi- 
ples as  truly  republican  as  any  men  living.  If  there  be  any  thing 
amiss,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  afiairs,  as  the  formi- 
dable deficit  lately  unfolded  to  us  indicates,  I  ascribe  it  to  the  in- 
attention of  Congress  to  their  duties,  to  their  unwise  dissipation  and 
waste  of  the  public  contributions.  They  seemed,  some  little  while 
ago,  to  be  at  a  loss  for  otnects  whereon  to  throw  away  the  sup- 
posed fathomless  funds  of  the  treasury.    I  had  feared  the  result, 
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because  I  saw  among  them  some  of  my  old  fellow  laborers,  of 
tried  and  known  principles,  yet  often  in  their  minorities.  I  am 
aware  that  in  one  of  their  most  ruinous  vagaries,  the  people  were 
themselves  betrayed  into  the  same  pbrenzy  with  their  Represen- 
tadves.  The  deficit  produced,  and  a  heavy  tax  to  supply  it,  will, 
I  trust,  bring  both  to  their  sober  senses. 

But  it  is  not  from  this  branch  of  government  we  have  most  to 
fear.     Taxes  and  short  elections  will  keep  them  right.    The  ju- 
diciary of  the  United  States  is  the  subtle  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  constantly  working  under  ground  to  undermine  the  foun- 
dadoiu  of  our  confederated  fabric.     They  are  construing  our  con- 
sUtudon  from  a  co-ordination  of  a  general  and  special  government 
to  a  general  and  supreme  one  alone.     This  will  lay  all  things  at 
their  feet,  and  they  are  too  well  versed  in  English  law  to  forget 
the  maxitttj  ^  boni  jtidicis  est  ampliare  jurisdictionem.^     We  shall 
see  if  they  are  bold  enough  to  take  the  during  stride  their  five 
lawyers  have  lately  taken.     If  they  do,  then,  with  ihe  editor  of  our 
book,  in  his  address  to  the  public,  I  will  say,  that  *  against  this 
every  man  should  raise  his  voice,'  and  more,  should  uplift  his  arm. 
Who  wrote  this  admirable  address  ?    Sound,  luminous,  strong,  not 
a  word  too  much,  nor  one  which  can  be  changed  but  for  the 
worse.     That  pen  should  go  on,  lay  bare  these  wounds  of  our 
constitution,  expose  these  decisions  seriatim,  and  arouse,  as  it  is 
able,  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  these  bold  speculators  on  its 
patience.     Having  found,  from  experience,  that  impeachment  is 
an  impracticable  thing,  a  mere  scare-crow,  they  consider  them- 
selves secure  for  life;  they  sculk  from  responsibility  to  public 
opinion,  the  only  remaining  hold  on  them,  under  a  practice  first 
introduced  into  England  by  Lord  Mansfield.     An  opinion  is  hud- 
dled up  in  conclave,  perhaps  by  a  majority  of  one,  delivered  as  if 
unanimous,  and  witb  the  silent  acquiescence  of  lazy  or  timid  as- 
sociates, by  a  crafty  chief  judge,  who  sophisticates  die  law  to  bis 
mind,  by  the  turn  of  his  own  reasoning.    A  judiciary  law  was 
once  reported  by  the  Attorney  General  to  Congress,  requiring 
each  judge  to  deliver  his  opinion  seriatim  and  openly,  and  dien  to 
give  it  in  writing  to  the  clerk  to  be  entered  in  the  record.   A  judiciary 
independent  of  a  King  or  executive  alone,  is  a  good  thmg;  but 
independence  of  the  will  of  the  nation  b  a  solecism,  at  least  in  a 
republican  government. 

But  to  return  to  your  letter;  you  ask  for  my  opinion  of  the 
work  you  send  me,  and  to  let  it  go  out  to  the  public.  This  I  have 
ever  made  a  point  of  declining,  (one  or  two  instances  only  except- 
ed). Complimentary  thanks  to  writers  who  have  sent  me  their 
works,  have  betrayed  me  sometimes  before  the  public,  without 
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my  consent  having  been  asked.  But  I  am  far  from  presuming  to 
direct  the  reading  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who  are  good  enough 
judges  themselves  of  what  is  worthy  their  reading.  I  am,  also, 
too  desirous  of  quiet  to  place  myself  in  the  way  of  contention. 
Against  this  I  am  admonished  by  bodily  decay,  which  cannot  be 
unaccompanied  by  corresponding  wane  of  the  mind.  Of  this  I 
am  as  yet  sensible,  sufficiently  to  be  unwilling  to  trust  myself  be- 
fore the  public,  and  when  I  cease  to  be  so,  1  hope  that  my  friends 
will  be  too  careful  of  me  to  draw  me  forth  and  present  me,  like  a 
Priam  in  armor,  as  a  spectacle  for  public  compassion.  I  hope 
our  political  bark  will  ride  through  all  its  dangers ;  but  I  can  m 
future  be  but  an  inert  passenger. 
I  salute  you  with  sentiments  of  great  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER   CLVII. 


TO   JOHN   ADAMS. 


Monticello,  January  22, 1821. 

T 

-  «■: 

I  was  quite  rejoiced,  dear  Sir,  to  see  that  you  had  health  and 
spirits  enough  to  take  part  in  the  late  convention  of  your  State,  for 
revising  its  constitution,  and  to  bear  your  share  in  its  debates  and 
labors.  The  amendments  of  which  we  have  as  yet  heard,  prove 
the  advance  of  liberalism  in  the  intervening  period ;  and  encourage 
a  hope  that  the  human  mind  will  some  day  get  back  to  the  freedom 
it  enjoyed  two  thousand  years  ago.  This  country,  which  has 
given  to  the  world  the  example  of  physical  liberty,  owes  to  it  that 
of  moral  emancipation  also,  for  as  yet  it  is  but  nominal  with  us. 
The  inquisition  of  public  opinion  overwhelms  in  practice,  the  free- 
dom asserted  by  the  laws  in  theory. 

Our  anxieties  in  this  quarter  are  all  concentrated  in  the  question, 
what  does  the  Holy  Alliance  in  and  out  of  Congress  mean  to  do 
with  us  on  the  Missouri  question?  And  this,  by  the  bye,  is  but  the 
name  of  tlie  case,  it  is  only  the  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe  of  the 
ejectment.  The  real  question,  as  seen  in  the  States  afflicted  witli 
this  unfortunate  population,  is,  are  our  slaves  to  be  presented  with 
freedom  and  a  dagger?  For  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States,  within  the  States, 
it  will  be  but  another  exercise  of  that  power,  to  declare  that  all 
shall  be  free.    Are  we  then  to  see  again  Athenian  and  Lacede- 
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monian  confederacies?  To  wage  another  Peloponnesian  war  to  settle 
the  ascendancy  between  them  ?  Or  is  this  the  tocsm  of  merely  a 
servile  war?  That  remains  to  be  seen :  but  not,  I  hope,  by  you  or 
me.  Surely,  they  will  parley  awhile,  and  give  us  time  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  What  a  Bedlamite  is  man?  But  let  us  turn  from  our 
own  uneasiness  to  the  miseries  of  our  southern  friends.  Bolivar 
and  Morillo,  it  seems,  have  come  to  a  parley,  with  dispo^tions  at 
length  to  stop  the  useless  effiision  of  human  blood  in  that  quarter. 
I  feared  from  the  beginning,  that  these  people  were  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  for  self-government;  and  that  after  wading 
through  blood  and  slaughter,  they  would  end  in  military  tyrannies, 
more  or  less  numerous.  Yet  as  they  wished  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, I  wished  them  success  in  it :  they  have  now  tried  it,  and  will 
possibly  find  that  their  safest  road  will  be  an  accommodation  with 
the  mother  country,  which  shall  hold  them  together  by  the  single 
link  of  the  same  chief  magistrate,  leaving  to  him  power  enough 
to  keep  them  in  peace  with  one  another,  and  to  themselves  the 
essential  power  of  self-government  and  self-improvement,  until 
they  shall  be  sufficiently  trained  by  education  and  habits  of  free- 
dom, to  walk  safely  by  themselves.  Representative  government, 
native  functionaries,  a  qualified  negative  on  their  laws,  with  a  pre- 
vious security  by  compact  for  freedom  of  commerce,  freedom  of 
the  press,  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury,  would  make  a  good 
beginning.  This  last  would  be  the  school  in  which  their  people 
might  begin  to  learn  the  exercise  of  civic  duties  as  well  as  rights. 
For  freedom  of  religion  they  are  not  yet  prepared.  The  scales 
of  bigotry  have  not  sufficiently  fallen  from  their  eyes,  to  accept  it 
for  themselves  individually,  much  less  to  trust  others  with  it.  But 
that  will  come  in  time,  as  well  as  a  general  ripeness  to  break 
entirely  from  the  parent  stem.  You  see,  my  dear  Sir,  how 
easily  we  prescribe  for  others  a  cure  for  their  difficulties,  while  we 
cannot  cure  our  own.  We  must  leave  both,  I  believe,  to  heaven, 
and  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  mantle  of  resignation,  and  of  that 
friendship  of  which  I  tender  to  you  the  most  sincere  assurances. 

Th:  Jefvebson. 
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TO  JOSEPH    C.    CABELL. 

Monticello,  January  31, 1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  18th  and  25th  came  together,  three  days 
ago.  They  fill  me  with  gloom  as  to  the  dispositions  of  our  legis- 
lature towards  the  University.  I  perceive  that  I  am  not  to  live  to 
see  it  opened.  As  to  what  had  better  be  done  witliin  the  limits  of 
their  will,  I  trust  with  entire  confidence  to  what  yourself,  Gene- 
ral Breckenbridge  and  Mr.  Johnson  shall  think  best.  You  will  see 
what  is  practicable,  and  give  it  such  shape  as  you  think  best.  If 
a  loan  is  to  be  resorted  to,  I  think  sixty  thousand  dollars  will  be 
necessary,  including  the  library.  Its  instalments  cannot  begin  until 
those  of  the  foimer  loan  are  accomplished;  and  they  should  not 
begin  later,  nor  be  less  than  thirteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  (I 
thmk  it  safe  to  retain  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  care  of  the 
buildings,  improvement  of  the  grounds,  and  unavoidable  contin- 
gencies.) To  extinguish  this  second  loan,  will  require  between 
five  and  lax  instalments,  which  will  carry  xiJ  to  the  end  of  1833, 
or  thirteen  years  from  this  time.  My  individual  opinion  is,  that 
we  had  better  not  open  the  institution  until  tlie  buildings,  library, 
and  all,  are  finished,  and  our  funds  cleared  of  incumbrance. 
These  buildings  once  erected,  will  secure  the  full  object  infallibly 
at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  and  as  much  earlier  as  the  legisla- 
ture shall  choose.  And  if  we  were  to  begin  sooner,  with  half 
funds  only,  it  would  satbfy  the  common  mind,  prevent  their 
aid  beyond  that  point,  and  our  institution  remaining  at  that  for- 
ever, would  be  no  more  than  the  paltry  academies  we  now  have. 
Even  with  the  whole  funds  we  shall  be  reduced  to  six  Professors. 
While  Harvard  will  still  prime  it  over  us  with  hei  twenty  Professors. 
How  many  of  our  youths  she  now  has,  learning  the  lessons  of 
anti-Missourianism,  I  know  not;  but  a  gentleman  lately  from 
Princeton,  told  me  he  saw  there  the  list  of  the  students  at  that 
place,  and  that  more  than  half  were  Virginians.  These  will  re- 
turn home,  no  doubt,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacred  principles 
of  our  Holy  Alliance  of  restrictionists. 

But  the  gloomiest  of  all  prospects,  is  in  the  desertion  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  institution,  for  desertion  I  must  call  it.  I  know 
not  the  necessities  which  may  force  this  on  you.  General  Cocke, 
you  say,  will  explain  them  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  them, 
nor  persuade  myself  they  are  uncontrollable.    I  have  ever  hoped, 
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that  yourself,  General  Breckenridge  and  Mr.  Johnson,  would 
stand  at  your  posts  in  the  legislature,  until  every  thing  was  effected, 
and  the  institution  opened.  11'  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  along  with  all 
the  energy  and  influence  of  our  present  colleagues  in  tlie  legisla- 
ture, how  can  we  expect  to  proceed  at  all,  reducing  our  moving 
power?  I  know  well  your  devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  fore- 
sight of  the  awful  scenes  coming  on  her,  sooner  or  later.  With  this 
foresight,  what  service  can  we  ever  render  her  equal  to  this? 
What  object  of  our  lives  can  we  propose  so  important?  What  inte- 
rest of  our  own  which  ought  not  *o  be  postponed  to  this?  Health, 
time,  labor,  on  what  in  the  single  life  which  nature  has  given  us, 
can  these  be  better  bestowed  than  on  this  immortal  boon  to  our 
country?  The  exertions  and  the  mortifications  are  temporary;  the 
benefit  eternal.  If  any  member  of  our  college  of  Visitors  could 
justifiably  withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty,  it  would  b?  myself,  who, 
quadragenis  stipendiis  jamdudum  peractisj  have  neither  vigor  of 
body  nor  mind  left  to  keep  the  field :  but  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch, 
and  so  I  hope  you  will,  my  friend,  as  well  as  our  firm  breasted 
brothers  and  colleagues,  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Breckenridge. 
Nature  will  not  give  you  a  second  life  wherein  to  atone  for  the 
omissions  of  this.  Pray  then,  dear  and  very  dear  Sir,  do  not  think 
of  deserting  us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  which  seem  to  stand  in 
your  way,  as  the  lesser  duties,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed 
to  this,  the  greatest  of  all.  Continue  with  us  in  these  holy  labors, 
until  having  seen  their  accomplishment,  we  may  say  with  old 
Simeon,  *  nunc  dimittasy  DomineJ  Under  all  circumstances,  how- 
ever, of  praise  or  blame,  I  shall  be  affectionately  yours. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 
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Monticello,  February  15,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  learn,  with  deep  affliction,  that  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  for 
our  University  this  year.  So  near  as  it  is  to  the  shore  that  one 
shove  more  would  land  it  there,  1  had  hoped  that  would  be  given ; 
and  that  we  should  open  with  the  next  year  an  institution  on  which 
the  fortunes  of  our  country  may  depend  more  than  may  meet  the 
general  eye.  The  reflections  that  the  boys  of  this  age  are  to  be 
the  men  of  the  next ;  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
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holy  charge  which  we  are  cherishing  to  deliver  over  to  them ; 
that  in  establishing  an  institution  of  wisdom  for  them,  we  secure  it 
to  all  our  future  generations ;  that  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  we  bring 
home  to  our  own  bosoms  the  sweet  consolation  of  seeing  our  sons 
rising  under  a  luminous  tuition,  to  destinies  of  high  promise ;  these 
are  considerations  which  will  occur  to  all ;  but  all,  I  fear,  do  not 
see  the  speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to  burst  on  us  as  a  tornado, 
sooner  or  later.  The  line  of  division  lately  marked  out  between 
different  portions  of  our  confederacy,  is  such  as  will  never,  I  fear, 
be  obliterated,  and  we  are  now  trusting  to  those  who  are  against 
us  in  position  and  principle,  to  fashion  to  their  own  form  the  minds 
and  affections  of  our  youth.  If,  as  has  been  estimated,  we  send 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the  northern  seminaries, 
for  the  instruction  of  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  there  five 
hundred  of  our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and  principles  in  discord 
with  those  of  their  own  country.  Thi'?  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals 
of  our  existence,  and  if  not  arrestee  at  once,  will  be  beyond  re- 
medy. We  are  now  certainly  furnishing  recruits  to  their  school. 
If  it  be  asked  what  are  we  to  do,  or  said  we  cannot  give  the  last 
lift  to  the  University  without  stopping  our  primary  schools,  and 
these  we  think  most  important ;  I  answer,  I  know  their  impor- 
tance. No  body  can  doubt  my  zeal  for  the  general  instruction  of 
the  people.  Who  first  started  that  idea  ?  I  may  surely  say,  my- 
self. Turn  to  the  bill  in  the  revised  code,  whiclv  I  drew  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  and  before  which  the  idea  of  a  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  generally,  had  never  been  suggested  in 
this  State.  There  you  will  see  developed  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  whole  system  of  general  education  we  are  now  urging  and 
acting  on :  and  it  is  well  known  to  those  with  whom  I  have  acted 
on  this  subject,  that  I  never  have  proposed  a  sacrifice  of  the  pri- 
mary to  the  ultimate  grade  of  instruction.  Let  us  keep  our  eye 
steadily  on  the  whole  system.  If  we  cannot  do  every  thing  at 
once,  let  us  do  one  at  a  time.  The  primary  schools  need  no  pre- 
liminary expense ;  the  ultimate  grade  requires  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure in  advance.  A  suspension  of  proceeding  for  a  year  or 
two  on  the  primary  schools,  and  an  application  of  the  whole  in- 
come, during  that  time,  to  the  completion  of  the  buildings  neces- 
sary for  the  University,  would  enable  us  then  to  start  both  institu- 
tions at  the  same  time.  The  intermediate  branch,  of  colleges, 
academies  and  private  classical  schools,  for  the  middle  grade,  may 
hereafter  receive  any  necessary  aids  when  the  funds  shall  become 
competent.  In  the  mean  time,  they  are  going  on  sufficiently,  as 
tliey  have  ever  yet  gone  on,  at  the  private  expense  of  those  who 
use  them,  and  who  in  numbers  and  means  are  competent  to  their 
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own  exigencies.  The  experience  of  three  years  lias,  I  presume, 
left  no  doubt  that  the  present  plan  of  primary  schools,  of  putting 
money  into  the  hands  of  twelve  hundred  persons  acting  for  no- 
thing, and  under  no  responsibility,  is  entirely  inefficient.  Some 
other  must  be  thought  of ;  and  during  this  pause,  if  it  be  only  for 
a  year,  the  whole  revenue  of  that  year,  with  that  of  the  last  three 
years  which  has  not  been  already  thrown  away,  would  place  our 
University  in  readiness  to  start  witli  a  better  organization  of  pri- 
mary schools,  and  both  may  then  go  on,  hand  in  hand,  for  ever. 
No  diminution  of  the  capital  will  in  this  way  have  been  incurred ; 
a  principle  which  ought  to  be  deemed  sacred.  A  relinquishment 
of  interest  on  tlie  late  loan  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  would  so  far, 
also,  forward  the  University  without  lessening  the  capital. 

But  what  may  be  best  done  I  leave  with  entire  confidence  to 
yourself  and  your  colleagues  in  legislati(Mi,  who  know  better  than 
I  do  the  conditions  of  the  literary  fund  and  its  wisest  application ; 
and  I  shall  acquiesce  with  perfect  resignation  to  their  will.  I  have 
brooded,  perhaps  with  fondness,  over  this  establishment,  as  it  held 
up  to  me  the  hope  of  continuing  to  be  useful  while  1  continued  to 
hve.  I  had  believed  that  the  course  and  circumstances  of  my 
life  had  placed  within  my  power  some  services  favorable  to  the 
outset  of  the  institution.  But  this  may  be  egoism ;  pardonable,  per- 
haps, when  I  express  a  consciousness  that  my  colleagues  and  suc- 
cessors will  do  as  well,  whatever  the  legislature  shall  enable  them 
to  do. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  opened  my  bosom,  with  all  its  anxi- 
ties,  freely  to  you.  I  blame  nobody  for  seeing  things  in  a  diffe- 
rent light.  I  am  sure  that  all  act  conscientiously,  and  that  all  will 
be  done  honestly  and  wisely  which  can  be  done.  I  yield  the  con- 
cerns of  the  world  with  cheerfulness  to  those  who  are  appointed 
in  the  order  of  nature  to  succeed  to  tliem ;  and  for  yourself,  for 
our  colleagues,  and  for  all  in  charge  of  our  country's  future  fame 
and  fortune,  I  offer  up  sincere  prayers. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER  CLX. 


TO 


NICHOLAS. 


Montioello,  December  11, 1831. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  December  the  19th  places  me  under  a  dilemma, 
which  I  cannot  solve  but  by  an  exposition  of  the  naked  truth.  I 
would  have  wished  this  rather  to  have  remained  as  hitherto,  with- 
out inquiry ;  but  your  inquiries  have  a  right  to  be  answered.  I 
will  do  it  as  exactly  as  the  great  lapse  of  time  and  a  waning  me- 
mory will  enable  me.  I  may  misremember  indifferent  circum- 
stances, but  can  be  right  in  substance. 

At  the  time  when  the  republicans  of  our  country  were  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  federal  ascendancy  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  executive  and  the  judiciary  departments,  it  became 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration  how  head  could  be  made  against 
their  enterprises  on  the  constitution.  The  leading  republicans  in 
Congress  found  themselves  of  no  use  there,  brow  beaten,  as  they 
were,  by  a  bold  and  overwhelming  majority.  They  concluded  to 
retire  from  that  field,  take  a  stand  in  the  State  legislatures,  and 
endeavor  there  to  arrest  their  progress.  The  alien  and  sedition 
laws  furnished  the  particular  occasion.  The  sympathy  between 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  was  more  cordial,  and  more  intimately 
confidential,  than  between  any  other  two  States  of  republican  po- 
licy. Mr.  Madison  came  into  the  Virginia  legislature.  I  was  then 
in  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  could  not  leave  my  station.  But  your 
father,  Colonel  W.  C.  Nicholas  and  myself  happening  to  be  to- 
gether, the  engaging  the  co-operation  of  Kentucky  in  an  energetic 
protestation  against  the  constitutionality  of  those  laws,  became  a 
subject  of  consultation.  Those  gentlemen  pressed  me  strongly  to 
sketch  resolutions  for  that  purpose,  your  father  undertaking  to  in- 
troduce them  to  that  legislature,  with  a  solemn  assurance,  which 
I  strictly  required,  tliat  it  should  not  be  known  from  what  quarter 
they  came.  I  drew  and  delivered  them  to  him,  and  in  keeping 
their  origin  secret,  he  fulfilled  his  pledge  of  honor.  Some  years 
after  this,  Colonel  Nicholas  usked  me  if  I  would  have  any  objec- 
tion to  its  being  known  that  1  had  drawn  them.  I  pointedly  en- 
joined that  it  should  not.  Whether  he  had  unguardedly  inuma- 
ted  it  before  to  any  one,  I  know  not :  but  I  afterwards  observed  in 
the  papers  repeated  imputations  of  them  to  me ;  on  which,  as  has 
been  m^  practice  on  all  occasions  of  imputation,  I  have  observed 
entire  sdence.    The  question,  indeed,  has  never  before  been  put 
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to  me,  nor  should  I  answer  it  to  any  other  than  yourself;  seeing 
no  good  end  to  be  proposed  by  it,  and  the  desire  of  tranquil- 
lity inducing  widi  me  a  wish  to  be  witlidrawn  from  public  notice. 
Your  father's  zeal  and  talents  were  too  well  known,  to  derive  any 
additional  distinction  from  the  penning  these  resolutions.  That 
circumstance,  surely,  was  of  far  less  merit  than  the  proposing  and 
carrying  them  through  the  legislature  of  his  State.  The  only  fact 
in  this  statement,  on  which  my  memory  is  not  distinct,  b  the 
time  and  occasion  of  the  consultation  with  your  father  and  Colonel 
Nicholas.  It  look  place  here  I  know;  but  whether  any  other  per- 
son was  present,  or  communicated  with,  is  my  doubt.  I  think 
Mr.  Madison  was  either  with  us,  or  consulted,  but  ray  memory  is 
uncertain  as  to  minute  details. 

1  fear,  dear  Sir,  we  are  now  in  such  another  crisis,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  judiciary  branch  is  alone  and  single  hand- 
ed in  the  present  assaults  on  the  constitution.  But  its  assaults  are 
more  sure  and  deadly,  as  from  an  agent  seemingly  passive  and 
unassuming.  May  you  and  your  cotemporaries  meet  them  with 
the  same  determination  and  effect,  as  your  father  and  his  did  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  preserve  inviolate  a  constitution, 
which,  cherished  in  all  its  chastity  and  purity,  \^ill  prove  in  the 
end  a  blessing  to  all  the  nations  of  the  eartii.  With  these  prayers, 
accept  those  for  your  own  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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Sir, 


Moiiticollo,  March  G,  1838. 


I  have  duly  received  your  letter  of  February  the  16th,  and  have 
now  to  express  my  sense  of  the  honorable  station  proposed  to  ray 
ex-brethren  and  myself,  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  for  the 
civilization  and  improvement  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  object 
too  expressed,  as  that  of  the  association,  is  one  which  I  have  ever 
had  much  at  heart,  and  never  omitted  an  occasion  of  promoting, 
while  I  have  been  in  situations  to  do  it  with  effect,  and  nothing, 
even  now,  in  the  calm  of  age  and  reiirement,  would  excite  in  me 
a  more  lively  interest  than  an  approvable  plan  of  raising  that  re- 
spectable and  unfortunate  people  from  the  state  of  physical  and 
moral  abjection,  to  which  they  have  been  reduced  by  circumstan- 
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ces  foreign  to  them.  That  the  plan  now  proposed  is  entitled  to 
unmixed  approbation,  1  am  not  prepared  to  say,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, and  with  all  the  partialities  which  its  professed  object 
would  rightfully  claim  from  me. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
private  associations  of  laudable  views  and  unimposing  num^:ers,  and 
those  whose  magnitude  may  rivalise  and  jeopardise  the  marca  of 
regular  government.  Yet  such  a  line  does  exist.  I  have  seen 
the  days,  they  were  those  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  when 
even  this  last  and  perilous  engine  became  necessary ;  but  they 
were  days  which  no  man  would  wish  to  see  a  second  time.  That 
was  the  case  where  the  egular  authorities  of  the  government  had 
combined  against  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  no  means  of  cor- 
rection remained  to  them,  but  to  organise  a  collateral  power,  which, 
with  their  support,  might  rescue  and  secure  their  violated  rights. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  with  our  government.  We  need  hazard  no 
collateral  power,  which,  by  a  change  of  its  original  views,  and  as- 
sumption of  others  we  know  not  how  virtuous  or  how  mischievous, 
would  be  ready  organised  and  in  force  sufficient  to  shake  the 
established  foundations  of  society,  and  endanger  its  peace  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Is  not  the  machine  now  proposed 
of  this  gigantic  stature  ?  It  is  to  consist  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Heads  of  all  the  executive 
departments,  the  members  of  the  supreme  judiciary,  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States  and  territories,  all  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  all  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  navy,  all  Presidents  and  Professors  of  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries,  all  the  clergy  of  the  United  States,  the 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  all  associations  having  relation  to 
Indians,  all  commanding  officers  within  or  near  Indian  territories, 
all  Indian  superintendants  and  agents;  all  these  ex-officio;  and  as 
many  private  individuals  as  will  pay  a  certain  price  for  member- 
ship. Observe  too,  that  the  clergy  will  constitute*  nineteen 
twentieths  of  this  association,  and,  by  tlie  law  of  the  major  ),  may 
command  the  twentieth  part,  which,  composed  of  all  the  high  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States,  civil  and  military,  may  be  outvoted 
and  wielded  by  the  nineteen  parts  with  uncontrollable  power,  both  as 
to  purpose  and  process.  Can  this  formidable  array  be  reviewed 
without  dismay  ?  It  will  be  said,  that  in  this  association  will  be 
all  the  confidential  officers  of  the  government ;  the  choice  of  the 
people  themselves.    No  man  on  earth  has  more  implicit  confidence 

*  The  clergy  of  the  United  States  may  probably  bo  oatimated  at  eight  thou- 
sand. The  roflidue  nfthtn  sociply  at  four  nundred  ;  but  if  the  former  number 
be  halved,  the  reasoning  will  be  the  same. 
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than  myself  in  the  integrity  and  discretion  of  this  chosen  band  of 
servants.     But  is  confidence  or  discretion,  or  is  strict  limit,  the 
principle  of  our  constitution  ?    It  will  comprehend,  indeed,  all  the 
functionaries  of  the  government ;  but  seceded  firom  their  constitu- 
tional stations  as  guardians  of  the  nation,  and  acting  not  by  the 
laws  of  their  station,  but  by  those  of  a  voluntary  society,  having 
no  limit  to  their  purposes  but  the  same  will  which  constitutes  their 
existence.     It  will  be  the  authorities  of  the  people  and  all  influ- 
ential characters  from  among  them,  arrayed  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  the  people  themselves  deserted  by  their  leaders.    It  is  a 
fearful  array.  It  will  be  said,  that  these  are  imaginary  fears.    I  know 
they  are  so  at  present.     I  know  it  is  as  impossible  for  these  agents 
of  our  choice  and  unbounded  confidence,  to  harbor  machinations 
against  the  adored  principles  of  our  constitution,  as  for  gravity  to 
change  its  direction,  and  gravid  bodies  to  mount  upwards.     The 
fears  are  indeed  imaginary :  but  the  example  is  real.     Under  its 
authority,  as  a  precedent,  future  associations  will  arise  with  ob- 
jects at  which  we  should  shudder  at  this  time.  The  society  of  Ja- 
cobins, in  another  country,  was  instituted  on  principles  and  views 
as  virtuous  as  ever  kindled  the  hearts  of  patriots.     It  was  the  pure 
patriotism  of  their  purposes  which  extended  their  association  to 
the  limits  of  the  nation,  and  rendered  their  power  within  it  bound- 
less; and  it  was  this  power  which  degenerated  their  principles  and 
practices  to  such  enormities,  as  never  before  coulJ  have  been 
imagined.   Yet  these  were  men ;  and  we  and  our  descendants  will 
be  no  more.     The  present  is  a  case  where,  if  ever,  we  are  to 
guard  against  ourselves ;  not  against  ourselves  as  we  are,  but  as 
we  may  be ;  for  who  can  now  imagine  what  we  may  become  un- 
der circumstances  not  now  imaginable  ?    The  object  too  of  this 
institution,  seems  to  require  so  hazardous  an  example  as  little  as 
any  which  could  be  proposed.    The  government  is,  at  this  time, 
going  on  with  the  process  of  civilising  the  Indians,  on  a  plan  pro- 
bably as  promising  as  any  one  of  us  is  able  to  devise,  and  with 
resources  more  competent  tlian  we  could  expect  to  command  by 
voluntary  taxation.     Is  it  that  the  new  characters  called  into  as- 
sociation with  those  of  the  government,  are  wiser  than  these?    Is 
it  that  a  plan  originated  by  a  meeting  of  private  individuals,  is  bet- 
ter than  that  prepared  by  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
of  men  not  self-chosen,  but  clothed  with  the  full  confidence  of  the 
people  ?     Is  it  that  there  is  no  danger  that  a  new  authoriiy,  march- 
ing, independently,  along  side  of  the  government,  in  the  ^ame  line 
and  to  the  same  object^  may  not  produce  collision,  may  not  thwart 
and  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  government,  or  wrest  the  ob- 
ject entirely  from  dieir  hunds?    Might  we  not  as  well  ap^x>int  a 
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committee  for  each  department  of  the  government,  to  counsel  and 
direct  its  head  separately,  as  volunteer  ourselves  to  counsel  and 
direct  the  whole,  in  mass?  And  might  we  not  do  it  as  well  for  their 
foreign,  their  fiscal,  and  their  military,  as  for  their  Indian  affairs? 
And  how  many  societies,  auxiliary  to  the  government,  may  we 
expect  to  see  spring  up,  in  imitation  of  this,  offering  to  associate 
themselves  in  this  and  that  of  its  functions?  In  a  word,  why  not 
take  the  government  out  of  its  constitutional  hands,  associate 
them  indeed  with  us,  to  preserve  a  semblance  that  the  acts  are 
theirs,  but  insuring  them  to  be  our  own  by  allowing  them  a  minor 
vote  only? 

These  considerations  have  impressed  my  mind  with  a  force  so 
irresistible,  that  (in  duty  bound  to  answer  j'our  polite  letter, 
without  which  I  should  not  have  obtruded  an  opinion,)  I  have  not 
been  able  to  withhold  the  expression  of  them.  Not  knowing  the 
individuals  who  have  proposed  this  plan,  I  cannot  be'  conceived  as 
entertaining  personal  disrespect  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  I 
see  in  the  printed  list  persons  for  whom  I  cherish  sentiments  of 
sincere  friendship ;  and  others,  for  whose  opinions  and  pqrity  of 
purpose  I  have  the  highest  respect.  Yet  thinking  as  I  do,  that  this 
association  is  unnecessary ;  that  the  government  is  proceeding  to 
the  same  object  under  control  of  the  law;  that  they  are  compe- 
tent tc  it  in  wisdom,  in  means,  and  inclination ;  that  this  associa- 
tion, this  wheel  within  a  wheel,  is  more  likely  to  produce  collision 
than  aid ;  and  that  it  is,  in  its  magnitude,  of  dangerous  example ; 
I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  as  a  dutiful  citizen,  I  cannot  in  conscience 
become  a  member  of  this  society,  possessing  as  it  does  my  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  integrity  of  its  views.  I  feel  with  awe  the 
weight  of  opinion  to  which  I  may  be  opposed,  and  that,  for  my- 
self, I  have  need  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  a  belief,  that  the  opinion 
1  have  given  is  the  best  result  I  can  deduce  from  my  own  rtason 
and  experience,  and  that  it  is  sincerely  conscientious.  Repeating 
therefore,  my  just  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  proposed  to 
me;  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  assurances  to  the  society  and  your- 
self of  my  highest  confidence  and  consideration. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 
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LUTTKK     CLXII. 

TO    DOCTOR   BENJAMIN    WATERHOUSE. 

Monticello,  June  iiti,  1622. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  and  read  with  thankfulnesi^  and  pleasure  your 
denunciation  of  the  abuses  of  tobacco  and  wine.  Yet,  however 
sound  in  its  principles,  I  expect  it  will  be  but  a  sermon  to  tlie  wind. 
You  will  find  it  is  as  difficult  to  inculcate  Khese  sanitive  precepts 
on  the  sensualities  of  the  present  day,  as  to  convince  an  Athanasian 
that  there  is  but  one  God.  I  wish  success  to  both  attempts,  and 
am  happy  to  learn  from  you  that  the  latter,  at  least,  is  making  pro- 
gress, and  the  more  rapidly  in  prop'-^tion  as  our  Platonising  Chric- 
tians  make  more  stir  and  noise  about  it.  The  doctrines  of  Jesus 
are  simple,  and  tend  all  to  the  happiness  of  man. 

1 .  That  there  is  one  only  God,  and  he  all  perfect. 

2.  That  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

3.  That  to  love  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,  is  the  sum  of  religion.  These  are  the  great  points  on 
which  he  endeavored  to  reform  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  But  com- 
pare with  these  the  d  moralising  dogmas  of  Calvin. 

1.  That  there  are  three  Gods. 

2.  That  good  works,  or  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  are  nothing. 

3.  That  faith  is  every  thing,  and  the  more  incomprehensible  the 
proposition,  the  more  merit  in  its  faith. 

4.  That  reason  in  religion  is  of  unlawful  use. 

5.  That  God,  from  the  beginning,  elected  certain  individuals  to 
be  saved,  and  certain  others  to  be  damned ;  and  that  no  crimes 
of  the  former  can  damn  them  ;  no  virtues  of  the  latter  save. 

Now,  which  of  Uiese  is  the  true  and  charitable  Christian  ?  He 
who  believes  and  acts  on  the  simple  doctrines  of  Jesus  ?  Or  the 
impious  dogmatists,  as  Athanasius  and  Calvin  ?  Verily  I  say  these 
are  the  false  shepherds  foretold  as  to  enter  not  by  the  door  into 
the  sheepfold,  but  to  climb  up  some  other  way.  They  are  mere 
usurpers  of  the  Christian  name,  teaching  a  counter-religion  made 
up  of  the  deliria  of  crazy  imaginations,  as  foreign  from  Christianity 
as  is  that  of  Mahomet.  Their  blasphemies  have  driven  think- 
ing men  into  infidelity,  who  have  tjo  hastily  rejected  tiio  sup[x>sed 
author  liimself,  witli  the  horrors  so  falsely  imputed  to  him.  Had 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  been  preached  always  as  pure  as  they  came 
from  his  lips,  Uie  whole  civilized  world  would  now  have  been 
Christian.     I  rejoice  Uiat  iu  tliis  blessed  cuuuuy  of  free  iaquiry 
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and  belief,  which  has  surrendered  its  creed  and  conscience  to 
neither  Kings  nor  priests,  the  genuine  doctiine  of  one  only  God 
is  reviving,  and  I  trust  that  there  is  not  a  yming  man  now  living  in 
the  United  States  who  will  not  die  an  Unitarian. 

But  much  I  fear,  that  when  this  great  truth  shall  be  re-esta- 
blished, its  votaries  will  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of  fabricating  for- 
mulas of  creed  and  confessions  of  faith,  the  engines  which  so  soon 
destroyed  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  made  of  Christendom  a  mere 
Aceldama ;  that  they  will  give  up  morals  for  mysteries,  and  Jesus 
for  Plato.  How  much  wiser  are  the  Quakers,  who,  agreeing  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  schismatise  about  no  myste- 
ries, and,  keeping  within  the  pale  of  common  sense,  sufifer  no 
speculative  differences  of  opinion,  any  more  than  of  feature,  to 
impair  the  love  of  their  brethren.  Be  this  the  wisdom  of  Unita- 
rians, this  the  holy  mantle  which  shall  cover  within  its  charitable 
circumference  all  who  believe  in  one  God,  and  who  love  their 
neighbor !  I  conclude  my  sermon  with  sincere  assurances  of  my 
friendly  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jeffebsqn. 


LETTER   CLXIII. 


TO  JOHN   AD^iMS. 


Montioello,  June  27,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  1 1th  has  given  me  great  satisfaction. 
For  although  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  tlie  hand  of  age  was 
pressing  heavily  on  you,  as  on  myself,  yet  we  like  to  know  the 
particulars  and  the  degree  of  that  pressure.  Much  reflection  too, 
has  been  produced  by  your  suggestion  of  lending  my  letter  of  the 
1st,  to  a  printer.  I  have  generally  great  aversion  to  the  insertion 
of  my  letters  in  the  public  papers;  because  of  my  passion  for  quiet 
retirement,  and  never  to  be  exiiibited  in  scene  on  the  public  stage. 
Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  precept  of  Horace,  ^solvere  senescen- 
tem,  mature  sanus  equumf  ne  peccet  ad  exiremum,  ridendusJ'  In 
the  present  case,  however,  I  see  a  possibility  that  this  might  aid  in 
producing  the  very  quiet  after  which  I  pant.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  you  may  suffer,  as  I  do,  under  the  persecution  of  letters,  of 
which  every  mail  brings  a  fresh  load.  They  are  letters  of  inquiry, 
for  the  most  part,  always  of  good  will,  sometimes  from  friends 
whom  I  esteem,  but  much  oftener  from  persons  whose  names  are 
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unknown  to  me,  but  written  kindly  and  civilly,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  civility  requii  s  answers.  Perhaps,  the  better  known 
failure  of  your  hand  in  its  function  of  writing,  may  shield  you  in 
greater  degree  from  this  distress,  and  so  far  qualify  the  misfortune 
of  its  disability.  I  happened  to  turn  to  my  letter-list  some  time 
ago,  and  a  curiosity  was  excited  to  count  those  received  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  It  was  the  year  before  the  last.  I  found  the  number 
to  be  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  many  of  them 
requiring  answers  of  elaborate  research,  and  all  to  be  answered 
with  due  attention  and  consideration.  Take  an  average  of  this 
number  for  a  week  or  a  day,  and  I  will  repeat  the  question  sug- 
gested by  other  considerations  in  mine  of  the  1st.  Is  this  life  ?  At 
best  it  is  but  the  life  of  a  mill-horse,  who  sees  no  end  to  his  circle 
but  in  death.  To  such  a  life,  that  of  a  cabbage  is  paradise.  It 
occurs  then,  that  my  condition  of  existence,  truly  stated  in  that 
letter,  if  better  known,  might  check  the  kind  indiscretions  which 
are  so  heavily  oppressing  the  departing  hours  of  life.  Such  a 
relief  would,  to  me,  be  an  inefiable  blessing.  But  yours  of  the 
1  Ith,  equally  interesting  and  affecting,  should  accompany  that  to 
which  it  is  an  answer.  The  two,  taken  together,  would  excite,  a 
joint  interest,  and  place  before  our  fellow  citizens  the  present  con- 
dition of  two  antient  servants,  who,  having  faithfully  perform- 
eu  their  forty  or  fifty  campaigns,  stipendiis  omnibus  expletisy 
have  a  reasonable  claim  to  repose  from  all  disturbance  in  the 
sanctuary  of  invalids  and  superannuates.  But  some  device  should 
be  thought  of  for  their  getting  before  the  public  otherwise  than  by 
our  own  publication.  Your  printer,  perhaps,  could  frame  some- 
thing plausible.  ********»s  name  should  be  left  blank,  as  his 
picture,  should  it  meet  his  eye,  might  give  him  pain,  i  consign, 
however,  the  whole  subject  to  your  consideration,  to  Ho  in  it  what- 
ever your  own  judgment  shall  approve,  and  repeat  always,  with 
truth,  the  assurance  of  my  constant  and  affectionate  friendship  and 

respect. 

Th:  Jefferson^ 
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LETTER     CLXIV. 


TO    WILLIAM    T.    BARRY. 


Sir, 


Monticello,  July  2, 1823. 


Your  favor  of  the  15th  of  June  is  received,  and  I  am  very 
thankful  for  the  kindness  of  its  expressions  respecting  myself. 
But  it  ascribes  to  me  merits  which  I  do  not  claim.  I  was  only  of 
a  band  devoted  to  the  o:vLrse  of  independence,  all  of  whom  exerted 
equally  their  be  "^'idtavors  for  its  success,  and  have  a  common  * 
right  to  the  meru  U.  cquisition.  So  also  in  the  civil  revolu- 
tion of  1801.  Vfc  man/  nid  very  meritorious  were  the  worthy 
patriots  who  assisted  in  briugjuig  back  our  government  to  its  re- 
publican tack.  To  preserve  it  in  that,  will  require  unremitting 
vigilance.  Whether  the  surrender  of  our  opponents,  their  recep- 
tion into  our  camp,  their  assumption  of  our  name,  and  apparent 
accession  to  our  objects,  may  strengthen  or  weaken  the  genuine 
principles  of  republicanism,  may  be  a  good  or  an  evil,  is  yet  to 
be  seen.  1  consider  the  party  division  of  whig  and  tory  the 
roost  wholesome  which  can  exist  in  any  government,  and  well 
worthy  of  being  nourished,  to  keep  out  those  of  a  more  dangerous 
character.  We  already  see  the  power,  installed  for  life,  responsi- 
ble to  no  authority,  (for  impeachment  is  not  even  a  scare-crow,) 
advancing  with  a  noiseless  and  steady  pace  to  tlie  great  object  of 
consolidation.  The  foundations  are  already  deeply  laid  by  their 
decisions,  for  the  annihilation  of  constitutional  State  rights,  and 
the  removal  of  every  check,  every  counterpoise  to  the  ingulphing 
power  of  which  themselves  are  to  make  a  sovereign  part.  If 
ever  this  vast  country  is  brought  under  a  single  government,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  corruption,  indifTerent  and  inca- 
pable of  a  wholesome  care  over  so  wide  a  spread  of  surface. 
This  will  not  be  borne,  and  you  will  have  to  choose  between  re- 
formation and  revolution.  If  I  know  the  spirit  of  this  country, 
the  one  or  the  other  is  inevitable.  Before  the  canker  is  become 
inveterate,  before  its  venom  has  reached  so  mt^ch  of  the  body 
politic  as  to  get  beyond  control,  remedy  should  be  applied.  Let 
the  future  appointments  of  judges  be  for  four  or  six  years,  and  re- 
newable by  the  President  and  Senate.  This  will  bring  their  con- 
duct, at  regular  periods,  under  revision  and  probation,  and  may 
keep  them  in  equipoise  between  the  general  and  special  govern- 
ments. We  have  erred  in  this  point,  by  copying  England,  where 
certainly  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  judges  independent  of  the 
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Kiug.  But  we  liave  omitted  to  copy  their  caution  also,  which 
makes  a  judge  removable  oa  the  address  of  botli  legislative 
Houses.  That  there  sliould  be  public  functionaries  independent 
of  the  nation,  whatever  may  be  their  demerit,  is  a  solecism  in  a 
republic,  of  the  first  order  of  absurdity  and  inconsistency. 

To  the  printed  inquiries  respecting  our  schools,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  give  an  answer.  Age,  debility,  an  antient  dislocated,  and 
now  stiffened  wrist,  render  writing  so  ^ow  and  painful,  that  1  am 
obliged  to  decline  every  thing  possible  requiring  writing.  An  act 
of  our  legislature  will  inform  you  of  our  plan  of  primary  schools, 
and  the  annual  reports  shew  that  it  is  becoming  completely  abor- 
tive, and  must  be  abandoned  very  shortly,  after  costing  us  to  this 
day  one  hundred  and  eighty  tliousand  doUai-s,  and  yet  to  cost  us 
forty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  more  until  it  shall  be  discontinued ; 
and  if  a  single  boy  has  received  the  elements  of  common  c  '^cadon, 
it  roust  be  in  some  part  of  the  country  not  known  to  me.  I  icpe- 
rience  has  but  too  luUy  confirmed  the  early  predictions  "^f  itt^  fate. 
But  on  tliis  subject  I  must  refer  you  to  others  more  able  than  1 
am  to  go  into  the  necessary  details ;  and  I  conclude  with  the  as- 
surances of  my  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  JrvFERSor. 


LETTER    CLXV. 


TO    OOCTOK    WATUKHOUSE. 


he 


MonticcUo,  July  10,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

An  antiently  dislocated,  and  now  stiffening  wrist,  makes  writing 
an  operation  so  slow  and  painful  to  mo,  that  I  should  not  so 
soon  have  troubled  you  with  an  acknowledgment  of  your  favor 
of  the  8th,  but  for  the  request  it  contained  of  my  consent  to 
the  publication  of  ray  letter  of  June  the  2Gih.  No,  my  dear  Sir, 
not  for  the  world.  Into  what  a  nest  of  hornets  would  it  thrust 
my  head !  the  genus  irritable  vatutn,  on  whom  argument  is  lost, 
and  reason  is,  by  themselves,  disclaimed  in  matters  of  religion. 
Don  Quixotte  undertook  to  redress  the  bodily  wrongs  of  the 
world,  but  the  redressment  of  mental  vagaries  would  be  an  enter- 
prise more  than  Quixottic.  1  should  as  soon  undertake  to  bring 
the  crazy  skulls  of  Bedlam  to  sound  understanding,  as  inculcate 
reason  into  that  of  an  Athanasian.  I  am  old,  and  tranquillity  is 
now  my  summum  honum.     Keep  me,  therefore,  i Vom  the  fire  and 
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faggots  of  Calvin  and  his  victim  Servetus.  Happy  in  the  prospect 
of  a  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity,  1  must  leave  to  younger 
athletes  to  encounter  and  lop  off  tlie  false  branches  which  have 
been  engrafted  into  it  by  the  mythologisis  of  the  middle  and  modem 
ages.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  peculiar  resistance  to  Unitarianism, 
which  you  ascribe  to  Pennsylvania.  When  I  lived  in  Philadephia, 
there  was  a  respectable  congregation  of  that  sect,  with  a  meeting 
house  and  regular  service  wliich  1  attended,  and  in  which  Doctor 
Priestley  officiated  to  numerous  audiences.  Baltimore  has  one  or 
two  churches,  and  their  pastor,  author  of  an  inestimable  book  on 
this  subject,  was  elected  chaplain  to  the  late  Congress.  That 
doctrine  has  not  yet  been  preached  to  us :  but  die  breeze  begins 
to  be  felt  which  precedes  the  storm ;  and  fanaticism  is  all  in  a 
bustle,  shutting  its  doors  and  windows  to  keep  it  out.  But  it  will 
come,  and  drive  before  it  the  foggy  mists  of  Platonism  which 
have  so  long  obscured  our  atmosphere.  I  am  in  hopes  that  some 
of  the  disciples  of  your  institution  will  become  missionaries  to  us, 
of  these  doctrines  truly  evangelical,  and  open  our  eyes  to  what 
has  been  so  long  hidden  from  them.  A  bold  and  eloquent 
preacher  would  be  no  where  listened  to  witli  more  freedom  than 
m  this  State,  nor  with  more  firmness  of  mind.  They  might  need 
a  preparatory  discourse  on  the  text  of  '  prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,'  in  order  to  unlearn  the  lesson  that  reason 
is  an  unlawful  guide  in  religion.  They  might  startle  on  being  first 
awaked  from  the  dreams  of  the  night,  but  they  would  rub  their 
eyes  at  once,  and  look  the  spectres  boldly  in  the  face.  The 
preacher  miglit  be  excluded  by  our  hieropliants  from  their  churches 
and  meeting  houses,  but  would  be  attended  in  the  fields  by  whole 
acres  of  hearers  and  thinkers.  Missionaries  from  Cambridge 
would  soon  be  greeted  with  more  welcome,  than  from  the  tritheis- 
tical  school  of  Andover.  Such  are  my  wishes,  such  would  be 
my  welcomes,  warm  and  cordial  as  the  assurances  of  my  esteem 
Und  respect  for  you. 

Th;  Jefferson. 
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I.BTTBR   CLXVI, 


TO    JOHN    ADAMS. 


Monticello,  November  1, 1803. 
Dear  Sir, 

1  have  racked  my  memory  and  ransacked  my  papers,  to  ena- 
ble myself  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  your  favor  of  October  the 
15th  ;  but  to  little  purpose.  My  papers  furnish  me  nothing,  my 
memory,  generalities  only.  I  know  that  while  I  was  in  Europe, 
and  anxious  about  the  fate  of  our  seafaring  men,  for  some  of 
whom,  then  in  captivity  in  Algiers,  we  were  treating,  and  aU 
were  in  like  danger,  1  formed,  undoubtingly,  the  opinion  that  our 
government,  as  soon  as  practicable,  should  provide  a  naval  force 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Barbery  States  in  order;  and  on  this  subject 
we  communicated  together,  as  you  observe.  When  I  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  took  part  in  the  administration  under  Ge- 
neral Washington,  I  constantly  maintained  that  opinion ;  and  in 
December  1790,  took  advantage  of  a  reference  to  me  from  the 
first  Congress  which  met  after  I  was  in  office,  to  report  in  favor 
of  a  force  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  our  Mediterranean  com- 
merce ;  and  I  laid  before  them  an  accurate  statement  of  the  whole 
Barbary  force,  public  and  private.  I  think  General  Washington 
approved  of  building  vessels  of  war  to  that  extent.  General 
Knox,  I  know,  did.  But  what  was  Colonel  Hamilton's  opinion,  I 
do  not  in  the  least  remember.  Your  recollections  on  that  sub- 
ject are  certainly  corroborated  by  his  known  anxieties  for  a  close 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  to  which  he  might  apprehend 
danger  from  collisions  between  their  vessels  and  ours.  Randolph 
was  then  Attorney  General ;  but  his  opinion  on  the  question  I  also 
entirely  forget.  Some  vessels  of  war  were  accordingly  built  and 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  additions  to  these  in  your  time, 
I  need  not  note  to  vou,  who  are  well  known  to  have  ever  been  an 
advocate  for  the  wood«n  walls  of  Themistocles.  Some  of  those 
you  added,  were  sold  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  while  you 
were  in  office,  i  ihougiit,  afterwards,  that  the  public  safety  might 
require  some  additional  vessels  of  strength,  lo  be  prepared  and  in 
readiness  fur  the  first  moment  of  a  war,  provided  they  could  be 
preserved  against  the  decay  which  is  unavoidable  if  kept  in  the 
water,  and  clear  of  the  expense  of  ofticcrs  and  men.  With  this 
view  I  proposed  that  they  siiould  be  built  in  dry  docks,  above  the 
level  ot  the  tide  waters,  and  covered  with  roofs.  I  further  ad- 
vised, that  places  for  these  docks  should  be  selected  where  there 
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was  a  command  of  water  on  a  high  level,  as  that  of  the  Tyber  at 
Washington,  by  which  the  vessels  might  be  floated  out,  on  the 
principle  of  a  lock.  But  the  majority  of  the  legislature  was 
against  any  addition  to  the  navy,  and  the  minority,  although  for  it 
in  judgment,  voted  against  it  on  a  principle  of  opposition.  We 
are  now,  I  understand,  building  vessels  to  remain  on  the  stocks, 
under  sheher,  until  wanted,  when  they  will  be  launched  and  finish- 
ed. On  my  plan  they  could  be  in  service  at  an  hour's  notice. 
On  this,  the  finishing,  after  launching,  will  be  a  work  of  lime. 

This  is  all  I  recollect  about  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  navy. 
That  of  the  late  war,  certainly  raised  our  rank  and  character 
among  nations.  Yet  a  navy  is  a  very  expensive  engine.  It  is 
admitted,  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  a  vessel  goes  to  entire  de- 
cay ;  or,  if  kept  in  repair,  costs  as  much  as  would  build  a  new  one : 
and  that  a  nation  who  could  count  on  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of 
peace,  would  gain  by  burning  its  navy  and  building  a  new  one  in 
time.  Its  extent,  tlierefore,  must  be  governed  by  circumstances. 
Since  my  proposition  for  a  force  adequate  to  the  piracies  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a  similar  necessity  has  arisen  in  our  own  seas  f(x 
considerable  addition  to  that  force.  Indeed,  I  wish  we  could  have 
a  convention  with  the  naval  powers  of  Europe,  for  them  to  keep 
down  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  slave  ships  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  for  us  to  perform  the  same  duties  for  the  so- 
cie^  of  nations  in  our  seas.  In  this  way,  those  collisions  would  be 
avoided  between  the  vessels  of  war  of  difilerent  nations,  which  be- 
get wars  and  constitute  the  weightiest  objection  to  navies.  I  sa- 
lute you  with  constant  aflTection  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


[The  annexed  is  the  letter  to  which  the  foregoing  is  a  reply.] 


TO   THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 


Montozillo,  October  15, 1822. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  have  long  entertained  scruples  about  writing  this  letter,  upon 
a  subject  of  some  delicacy.  But  old  age  has  overcome  them  at 
last. 

You  remember  the  four  ships  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  built, 
and  the  four  captains  appointed  by  Washington,  Talbot,  and 
Truxton,  and  Barry,  &c.  to  carry  an  ambassador  to  Algiers,  and 
protect  our  commerce  in  tho  Mediterranean.     I  have  always  im- 
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puted  this  measures  to  you ;  for  several  reasons.  First,  because 
you  frequently  proposed  it  to  me  while  we  were  at  Paris,  negotia- 
ting together  for  peace  with  the  Barbary  powers.  Secondly,  be- 
cause 1  knew  that  Washington  and  H<.miIton  were  not  only  in- 
different aboit.  a  no^y,  but  averse  to  it.  There  was  no  Secretary 
of  tlie  Navy ;  only  four  Heads  of  department.  You  were  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  Hamilton,  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury ;  Knox,  Secre- 
tary of  War ;  and  I  believe  Bradford  was  Attorney  General.  I 
have  always  suspected  that  you  and  Knox  were  in  favor  of  a  navy. 
If  Bradford  was  so,  the  majority  was  clear.  But  Washington,  I 
am  confident,  was  against  it  in  his  judgment.  But  his  attachment 
to  Knox,  and  his  deference  to  your  opinion,  for  1  know  he  had  a 
great  regard  for  you,  might  induce  him  to  decide  in  favor  of  you 
and  Knox,  even  though  Bradford  uniied  with  Hamilton  in  oppo- 
sidon  to  you.  That  Hamilton  was  averse  to  the  measure,  I  have 
personal  evidence ;  for  while  it  was  pending,  he  came  in  a  hurry 
and  a  6t  of  impatience,  to  make  a  visit  to  me.  He  said,  he  was 
likely  to  be  called  upon  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  bu'ld  ships 
of  war,  to  fight  the  Algerines,  and  he  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
measure.  I  answered  him  that  I  was  clearly  in  favor  it.  For  I 
had  always  been  of  opinion,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  that  a  navy  was  the  most  powerful,  the  safest  and 
the  cheapest  national  defence  for  this  country.  My  advice  there- 
fore, was,  that  as  much  of  the  revenue  as  could  possibly  be 
spared,  should  be  applied  to  the  building  and  equiping  of  ships. 
The  conversation  was  of  some  length,  but  it  was  manifest  in  his 
looks  and  in  his  air,  that  he  was  disgusted  at  tlie  measure,  as  well 
as  at  the  opinion  that  I  had  expressed. 

Mrs.  Knox  not  long  since  wrote  a  letter  to  Doctor  Waterhouse, 
requesting  him  to  procure  a  commission  for  her  son,  in  the  navy; 
that  navy,  says  her  ladyship,  of  which  his  father  was  the  parent. 
*  For,*  says  she,  *  I  have  frequently  heard  General  Washington  say 
to  my  husband,  the  navy  was  your  child.'  I  have  always  be- 
lieved it  to  be  Jefferson's  child,  though  Knox  may  have  assisted 
in  ushering  it  into  the  world.  Hamilton's  hobby  was  the  army. 
That  Washington  was  averse  to  a  navy,  I  had  full  proof  from 
his  own  lip.  in  many  different  conversations,  some  of  them  of 
length,  in  which  he  always  insisted  that  it  was  only  building  and 
arming  ships  fo?  the  English.  '  Si  quid  novisti  rectiua  istis  cnndi- 
du8  imperii ;  si  norii  his  vtere  mecum.'' 

If  I  am  in  error  in  any  particular,  pray  correct  your  humble 
servant, 

John  Adams. 
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l.ETT£R    CLXVll. 


TO    DOCTOR   COOPER. 


Monticello,  November  S,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  October  the  18th  came  to  hand  yesterday. 
The  atmosphere  of  our  country  is  unquestionably  charged  with  a 
tin*eatening  cloud  of  fanaticism,  lighter  in  some  parts,  denser  in 
others,  but  too  heavy  in  all.  I  had  no  idea,  however,  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  cradle  of  toleration  and  freedom  of  religion,  it 
could  nave  arisen  to  the  height  you  describe.  This  must  be  owing 
to  the  growth  of  Presbyterianism.  The  blasphemy  and  absurdity 
of  the  five  points  of  Calvin,  and  the  impossibility  of  defending 
them,  render  their  advocates  impatient  of  reasoning,  irritable,  and 
prone  to  denunciation.  In  Boston,  however,  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, Unitarianism  has  advanced  to  so  great  strength,  as  now  to 
humble  this  haughtiest  of  all  religious  sects;  insomuch,  that  diey 
condescend  to  interchange  with  them  and  the  other  sects,  the 
civilities  of  preaching  freely  and  frequently  in  each  others'  meet- 
ing houses.  In  Rhode  Island,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sectarian 
preacher  will  permit  an  Unitarian  to  iiollute  his  desk.  In  our 
Richmond  Uierc  is  much  fanaticism,  but  chiefly  among  the  wo- 
men. They  have  tlieir  night  meetings  and  praying  parties,  where, 
attended  by  their  priesis,  and  sometimes  by  a  hen-pecked  hus- 
band, diey  pour  forth  the  effusions  of  tlieir  love  to  Jesus,  in  terms 
as  amatory  and  carnal,  as  their  modesty  would  permit  them  to  use 
to  a  mere  earthly  lover.  In  our  village  of  Charlottesville,  there 
is  a  good  degree  of  religion,  vvidi  a  small  spice  only  of  fanaticism. 
We  have  four  sects,  but  without  either  church  or  meeting  house. 
The  court  house  is  die  common  temple,  one  Sunday  in  Uie  month  to 
each.  Here,  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian,  Metliodist  and  Bap- 
tist, meet  together,  join  in  hymning  their  Maker,  listen  with  atten- 
tion and  devotion  to  each  others'  preachers,  and  all  mix  in  society 
with  perfect  harmony.  It  is  not  so  in  the  districts  where  Presby- 
terianism prevails  undividedly.  Their  ambition  and  tyranny  would 
tolerate  no  rival  if  they  had  power.  Systematical  in  grasping  at 
an  ascendancy  over  all  other  sects,  they  aim,  like  the  Jesuits,  at  en- 
grossing the  education  of  the  country,  are  hostile  to  every  institu- 
tion which  they  do  not  direct,  and  jealous  at  seeing  others  begin  to 
attend  at  all  to  that  object.  The  difiusion  of  instruction,  to  which 
there  is  now  so  growing  an  attention,  will  be  the  remote  remedy 
to  this  fever  of  fanaticism  ;  while  the  more  proximate  one  will  be 
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the  progress  of  Unitarianism.    That  this  will,  ere  long,  be  the 
religion  of  the  majority  from  north  to  soutli,  I  have  no  doubt. 

In  our  University  you  know  there  is  no  professorship  of  Divinity. 
A  handle  has  been  made  of  this,  to  disseminate  an  idea  that  this 
is  an  institution,  not  merely  of  no  religion,  but  against  all  religion. 
Occasion  was  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Visitors,  to  bring 
forward  an  idea  that  might  silence  this  calumny,  which  weighed 
on  the  minds  of  some  honest  friends  to  the  institution.  In  our 
annual  report  to  the  legislature,  after  stating  the  constitutional  rea- 
sons against  a  public  establishment  of  any  religious  instruction,  wc 
suggest  the  expediency  of  encouraging  tlie  different  religious  sects 
to  establish,  each  for  itself,  a  professorship  of  their  own  tenets,  on 
the  confines  of  the  University,  so  near  as  that  their  students  may 
attend  the  lectures  there,  and  have  the  free  use  of  our  library,  and 
every  other  accommodation  we  can  give  them ;  preserving,  how- 
ever, their  independence  of  us  and  of  each  other.  This  fills  the 
chasm  objected  to  ours,  as  a  defect  in  an  institution  professing  to 
give  instruction  in  all  useful  sciences.  1  think  the  invitation  will 
be  accepted,  by  some  sects  from  candid  intentions,  and  by  others 
from  jealousy  and  rivalship.  And  by  bringing  the  sects  together, 
and  mixing  tliem  with  the  mass  of  other  students,  we  shall  soften 
their  asperities,  liberalise  and  neutraIii^^  their  prejudices,  and  make 
the  general  religion,  a  religion  of  peace,  reason  and  morality. 

The  time  of  opening  our  University  is  still  as  uncertain  as  ever. 
All  the  pavilions,  boarding  houses  and  dormitories  are  done. 
Nothing  is  now  wanting  but  the  central  building  for  a  library  and 
other  general  purposes.  For  this  we  have  no  furrls,  and  the  last 
legislature  refused  all  aid.  We  have  better  hopes  of  the  next. 
But  all  is  uncertain.  1  have  heard  with  regret  of  disturbances  on 
the  part  of  the  students  in  your  seminary.  The  article  of  disci- 
pline is  thb  most  difficult  in  American  education.  Premature 
ideas  of  independence,  too  litUe  repressed  by  parents,  beget  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  science 
with  us,  and  a  principal  cause  of  its  decay  since  the  Revolution. 
I  look  to  it  with  dismay  in  our  institution,  as  a  breaker  ahead, 
which  I  am  far  from  being  confident  wc  shall  be  able  to  weather. 
The  advance  of  age,  and  tardy  pace  of  the  public  patronage, 
may  probably  spare  me  the  pain  ol  witnessing  consequences. 

1  salute  you  with  constant  friendship  and  reject. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER     CLXVlll. 


TO  JAMES    SMITH. 


Sir, 


Monticollo,  December  H,  1822. 


i< 


I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  pamphlets  on  tlie  subject  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  to  express  ray  gratification  witli  your  efforts  for  the 
revival  of  primitive  Christianity  in  your  quarter.  No  historical 
fact  is  better  established,  than  that  tlie  doctrine  of  one  God,  pure 
and  uncompounded,  was  that  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ; 
and  was  among  the  efficacious  doctrines  which  gave  it  triumph 
over  the  polytheism  of  the  antients,  sickened  with  the  absurdities 
of  their  own  theology.  Nor  was  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being 
ousted  from  the  Christian  creed  by  the  force  of  reason,  but  hy  the 
sword  of  civil  government,  wielded  at  the  will  of  the  fanatic  Atlia- 
nasius.  The  hocus-pocus  phantasm  of  a  God  like  another  Cer- 
berus, with  one  body  and  three  heads,  had  its  birth  and  growth  in 
the  blood  '^f  thousands  and  thousands  of  martyrs.  And  a  strong 
proof  of  the  solidity  of  the  primitive  faith,  is  its  restoration,  as  soon 
as  a  nation  arises  which  vindicates  to  itself  the  freedom  of  religious 
opinion,  and  its  external  divorce  from  the  civil  autliority.     The 

Eure  and  simple  unity  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  is  now  all 
ut  ascendant  in  the  eastern  States ;  it  is  dawning  in  the  west,  and 
advancing  towards  the  south ;  and  I  confide^nly  expect  that  the 
present  generation  will  see  Unitarianism  he^.^e  the  general  reli- 
gion of  the  United  States.  The  eastern  presses  are  giving  us 
many  excellent  pieces  on  the  subject,  and  Priestley's  learned  wri- 
tings on  it  are,  or  should  be,  in  every  hand.  In  fact,  the  Athana- 
sian  paradox  that  one  is  three,  and  three  but  one,  is  so  incompre- 
hensible to  the  human  mind,  that  no  candid  man  can  say  ho  has 
any  idea  of  it,  and  how  can  he  believe  what  presents  no  idea  ? 
He  who  thinks  he  does,  only  deceives  himself.  He  proves,  also, 
that  man,  once  siu'rendering  his  reason,  has  no  romaiiiing  guard 
against  absurdities  the  most  monstrous,  and  like  a  ship  without 
rudder,  is  the  sport  of  every  wind.  With  such  persons,  gnllability, 
which  they  call  faith,  takes  the  helm  from  the  han(i  of  reason,  and 
the  mind  becomes  a  wreck. 

1  write  with  freedom,  because,  while  I  claim  a  right  to  believe 
in  one  God,  if  so  my  reason  tells  me,  I  yield  as  freely  to  others 
that  of  believing  in  three.  Both  religions,  I  find,  make  honest 
men,  and  that  is  the  only  jioint  society  has  any  right  to  look  to. 
Although  this  mutual  freedom  should  produce  mutual  indulgence, 
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yet  I  wish  not  to  be  brought  in  question  before  the  public  on  this 
or  any  other  subject,  and  I  pray  you  to  consider  me  as  writing 
under  that  trust.  I  take  no  part  in  controversies,  religious  or  po- 
litical. At  the  age  of  eighty  tranquillity  is  the  greatest  good  of 
life,  and  the  strongest  of  our  desires  that  of  dying  in  the  good  will 
of  all  mankind.  And  with  the  assurances  of  all  my  good  will  to 
Unitarian  and  Trinitarian,  to  Whig  and  Tory,  accept  for  yourself 
that  of  my  entire  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LEVTER    CLX£X. 


TO   JOHN    ADAMS, 

,.  Montlccllo,  February  25,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  received,  in  due  time,  your  two  favors  of  December  the  2nd 
and  February  the  10th,  and  have  to  acknowledge  for  the  ladies  of 
my  native  State  their  obligations  to  you  for  the  encomiums  which  you 
are  so  kind  as  to  bestow  onthp.m.  They  certainly  claim  no  advan- 
tages over  those  of  their  sister  States,  and  are  s^^nsible  of  more 
favorable  circumstances  existing  with  many  of  them,  and  happily 
availed,  which  our  situation  does  not  offer.  But  the  puper  re- 
specting Monlicello,  to  which  you  allude,  was  no:  written  by  a 
Virginian,  but  a  visitant  from  another  State  ;  ana  written  by  me- 
mory at  least  a  dozen  years  after  the  visit.  This  has  occasioned 
some  lapses  of  recollection,  and  a  confusion  of  some  things  in  tho 
mind  of  our  friend,  and  particularly  as  to  the  volume  of  slanders 
supposed  to  have  been  cut  out  of  newspapers  and  preserved.  It 
would  not,  indeed,  have  been  a  single  volume,  but  an  Encyclo- 
pedia in  bulk.  But  I  never  had  such  a  volume ;  indeed,  I  rarely 
thought  t.iose  libels  worth  reading,  much  less  preserving  and  re- 
membering. At  the  end  of  every  year,  I  generally  sorted  all  my 
pamphlets,  and  had  rhem  bound  according  to  their  subjects.  One 
of  these  volumes  consisted  of  personal  altercations  between  indi- 
viduals, and  calumnies  on  each  other.  This  was  lettered  on  the 
oack,  '  Personalities,'  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Congress.  I  was 
In  the  habit,  also,  while  living  apart  from  my  family,  cf  cutting  out 
of  the  newspapers  such  morsels  of  poetry,  or  tales,  as  I  ihought 
would  please,  and  of  sending  them  to  my  grandchildren,  who 
pasted  them  on  leaves  of  blank  paper  and  formed  ihcm  into  a 
book.  These  two  volumes  have  been  conibunded  into  one  in  the 
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recollection  of  our  friend.  Her  poetical  imagination,  to<»,  Jus;! 
heightened  tli^  scenes  she  visited,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  C\&  in? 
hab;fants,  to  whom  her  society  was  a  delightful  gratification. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  O'Meara's  Buonaparte.  It  places 
him  in  a  higher  scale  of  understanding  than  I  had  allotted  him. 
I  had  thought  him  the  greatest  of  all  military  captains,  but  an  in- 
different statesman,  and  misled  by  unworUiy  passions.  The 
flashes,  however,  which  escaped  from  him  in  these  conversations 
with  O'Meara,  prove  a  mind  of  great  expansion,  although  not  of 
distinct  developement  and  reasoning.  He  seizes  results  with  ra- 
pidity and  penetration,  but  never  explains  logically  the  process 
of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  them.  This  book,  too,  makes 
us  forget  his  atrocities  for  a  moment,  in  commiseration  of  his  suf- 
ferings. I  will  not  say  that  the  authorities  of  the  world,  charged 
with  the  care  of  their  country  and  people,  had  not  a  right  to  con- 
fine him  for  life,  as  a  lion  or  tiger,  on  the  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation. There  was  no  safety  to  nations  while  lie  was  permitted 
to  roam  at  large.  But  the  putting  him  to  death  in  cold  bloud,  by 
lingering  tortures  of  mind,  by  vexations,  insults  and  deprivations, 
was  a  degree  of  inhumanity  to  which  the  poisonings  and  assassina- 
tions of  the  school  of  Borgia  and  the  den  of  Marat  never  attain^"J, 
The  book  proves,  also,  that  nature  had  denied  him  the  moral 
sense,  the  first  excellence  of  well  organised  man.  If  he  could 
seriously  and  repeatedly  affirm,  that  he  had  raised  himself  to  power 
without  ever  having  committed  a  crime,  it  proves  that  he  wanted 
totally  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  If  he  could  consider  the 
millions  of  human  lives  which  he  had  destroyed  or  caused  to  le 
destroyed,  the  desolations  of  ecuntries  by  plunderings,  burnings 
and  famine,  the  destitutions  of  lawful  rulers  of  the  world  without 
the  consent  of  their  constituents,  to  iih.ce  his  brothers  and  sisters 
on  their  thrones,  the  cutting  up  of  esta'  iL^ed  societies  of  men  and 
jumbling  them  discordantly  together  again  at  his  caprice,  the  de- 
molition of  the  fairest  hopes  of  mankind  for  tlie  recovery  of  their 
rights  and  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  all  the  numberless 
train  of  his  other  enormities ;  the  man,  I  say,  who  could  consider 
all  these  as  no  crimes,  must  have  been  a  moral  monster,  against 
whom  every  hand  should  have  been  lifted  to  slay  him. 

You  are  so  kind  as  to  inquire  after  my  health.     The  bone  of 
my  arm  is  well  knitted,  but  my  hand  and  fingers  are  in  a  discour- 
aging condition,  kept  entirely  useless  by  an  oedematous  swelling^ 
of  slow  amendment. 

God  bloLS  you  and  continue  your  good  health  of  body  and  mind. 

Th  :  Jefferson. 
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TO   JOHN    ADAMS. 

MunticoUo,  April  11, 1833. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  wishes  expressed  in  your  last  favor,  that  I  may  continue 
in  life  and  health  until  I  become  a  Calvinist,  at  least  in  his  excla- 
mation of,  *  mon  Dieu !  jusqu*  a  quand  /'  would  make  me  immor- 
tal.    I  can  never  join  Calvin  in  addressing  his  God.     He  was 
indeed  an  atheist,  which  I  can  never  be;  or  rather  his  religion 
was  tiffirnonism.     If  ever  man  worshipped  a  false  God,  he  did. 
The  being  described  in  his  five  points,   is  not  the  God   whom 
you  and  I  acknowledge  and  adore,  the  creator  and  benevolent 
governor  of  the  world ;  but  a  daemon  of  malignant  spirit.     It  would 
be  more  pardonable  to  believe  in  nc i  God  at  all,  than  to  blaspheme 
him  by  the  atrocious  attributes  of  Calvin.      Indeed,  I  think  that 
every  Christian  sect  gives  a  great  handle  to  atheism  by  their 
general  dogma,  that,  without  a  revelation,  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  being  of  a  God.     Now  one  sixth  of  mankind 
only  are  supposed  to  be  Christians:  the  other  five  sixths  then, 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation,  are 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God !  This  gives  com- 
pletely a  ^am  rfe  c«uj»fi  to  the  disciples  of  Ocellus,  Timaius,  Spino- 
sa,  Diderot  and  D'Holbach.     The  argument  wiiicli  they  rest  on 
as  triumphant  and  unanswerable  is,  that  in  every  hypothesis  of 
cosmogony,  you  must  admit  an  eternal  pre-exisience  of  some- 
thing; and  according  to  the  rule  of  sound  philosophy,  you  are 
never  to  employ  two  principles  to  solve  a  difliculty  when  one  will 
suflice.     They  say  then,  that  it  is  more  simple  to  believe  at  once 
in  the  eternal  pre-exislence  of  the  world,  as  it  is  now  Koing  on, 
and  may  forever  go  on  by  the  principle  of  reproduction  which  we 
see  and  witness,  than  to  believe  in  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  an 
ulterior  cause,  or  creator  of  the  world,  a  being  whom  we  see  not 
and  know  not,  of  whose  form,  substance  and  mode,  or  place  of 
existence,  or  of  action,  no  sense  informs  us,  no  power  of  the  mind 
enables  us  to  delineate  or  comprehend.     On  the  contrary,  I  hold, 
(without  ap[)eal  to  revelation)  that  when  we  take  a  view  of  the 
universe,  in  its  ^jarts,  general  or  particular,  it  is  im|>ossihle  for  the 
human  mind  not  to  perceive  and  feel  a  conviction  of  design,  con- 
summate skill,  and  indefinite  power  in  every  atom  of  its  compo- 
sition.    The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  exactly  held 
in  tliv  sr  (  odf'^e  by  the  balance  of  cenlrinigal  and  centripetal  forces; 
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the  struciuro  of  our  earth  itself,  with  its  distribution  of  lands,  wa- 
ters and  atmosphere  ;  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  examined  in 
all  their  minutest  particles ;  insects,  mere  atoms  of  life,  yet  as  per- 
fectly organised  as  man  or  mammoth ;  the  mineral  substances, 
their  generation  and  uses ;  it  is  impossible,  I  say,  for  the  human 
mind  not  to  believe,  that  there  is  in  all  this,  design,  cause  and 
efTect,  up  to  an  ultimate  cause,  a  fabricator  of  all  things  from 
matter  and  motion,  their  preserver  and  regulator  while  permitted 
to  exist  in  their  present  forms,  and  their  regenerator  into  new 
and  other  forms.  We  see,  too,  evident  proofs  of  the  necessity  of 
a  superintending  power,  to  maintain  the  universe  in  its  course  and 
order.  Stars,  well  known,  have  disappeared,  new  ones  have 
come  into  view ;  comets,  in  their  incalculable  courses,  may  run  foul 
of  suns  and  planets,  and  require  renovation  under  other  laws;  cer- 
tain races  of  animals  are  become  extinct;  and  were  there  no  re- 
storing power,  all  existences  might  extinguish  successively,  one  by 
one,  until  all  should  be  reduced  to  a  shapeless  chaos.  So  irre< 
sistible  are  these  evidences  of  an  intelligent  and  powerful  agent, 
that,  of  the  infinite  numbers  of  men  who  have  existed  through  all 
time,  they  have  believed,  in  the  proportion  of  a  million  at  least  to 
unit,  in  the  hypothesis  of  nn  eternal  pre-existence  of  a  creator, 
rather  thuti  in  that  of  a  self-existent  universe.  Surely  this  unani- 
mous sentiment  renders  this  more  probable,  than  that  of  the  few 
in  the  oth"r  hyjiothesis.  Some  early  Christians,  indeed,  have  be- 
lieved in  the  ;'>-eternal  pre-existence  of  both  the  creator  and  the 
world,  w'thont  changing  their  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  That 
this  was  the  opinion  ol  St.  Thomas,  we  are  informed  by  Cardinal 
Toleta,  in  these  words  ;  '•Dms  ab  (ttemo  fuit  jam  oninipoiens,  sicvt 
cum  prodvxit  mundum.  Ab  fstcmn  potuit  producere  mundum. 
Si  sol  ab  eeterno  fsset.  lumen  ab  tnemo  esset ;  et  si  pes,  similiter 
vestigium.  At  luuien  et  vestitrium  offectus  sunt  e^cientis  solis  et 
2iedhi ;  potuit  ergo  cum  causa  feterna  effectus  co-teterna  esse. 
Cujus  sententia  est  S.  Thomas  theologorum  primus.^ — Cardinal 
Toleta. 

Of  thr  naturr  of  this  being  we  know  nothing.    Jesus  tells  us, 

4.  John  24.     But  without  defining  what  a 
!^sof.'     Down  to  the  third  cent  jry,  we  know 
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that  *  (v), 
spirit  is.     *•; 

that  it  was  still  d/  tin:  :r!  material;  but  of  a  lighter,  subtler  matter 
than  our  gross  bodle:..  So  says  Origen,  *  Deus  igitur,  cut  anima 
similis  est,  jujcta  originem,  renpte  corporalis  est ;  sed  graviorum 
tantum  raiione  ^'orporum  incorporeus.^  These  are  the  words  of 
l^net  in  his  comwieniary  on  Origen.  Origen  himself  says,  *  ap- 
ptdv  io  aci~i(J'tfo'j  apud  nostros  scriptore.s  est  inusitata  et  incognita.'* 
So  Jso  7'ertullian ;  '  quis  autem  ne^abit  devm  esse  corpus  etsi  deus 
spiritus  9   Spirittts  etiam  corporis  sui  generis,  m  sua  eJjUgie.^ — 
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Tertullian.  These  two  ftithers  were  of  the  third  century.  Cal- 
vin's character  of  this  Supreme  Being  seems  chiefly  copied  from 
that  of  the  Jews.  But  the  reformation  of  these  blasphemous  at- 
tributes, and  substitution  of  those  more  worthy,  pure  and  sublime, 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  Jesus  in  his  discourses  to 
the  Jews :  and  his  doctrine  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  world  is  very 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  three  first  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
John,  in  these  words:  *6v  aoXij  t)v  'o  Xoyojr,  xai  'o  Xoyog  t)v  ir^oc  '■ov 
Ssov  xoj  5so.c  r)v  'o  Xoycf,  'slog  »jv  sv  k^Xt)  irfof  7ov  Ssov.  irav7a  ^s  avit 
£ysvs7o,  xoi  Xw^if  aula  svgyf7o  sde'sv'o  ys'^ovsv.'  Which  truly  trans- 
lated means,  *In  the  beginning  God  existed,  and  reason  [or  mind] 
was  with  God,  and  that  mind  was  God  This  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God.  All  things  were  created  by  it,  and  without  it  was  made 
not  one  thing  which  was  made.'  Yet  this  text,  so  plainly  declaring 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  tliat  the  world  v/as  created  by  the  supreme,  in- 
telligent being,  has  been  perverted  by  modern  Christians  to  build  up 
a  second  person  of  their  tritheism,  by  a  mistranslation  of  the  word 
Xo/o^:.  One  of  its  legitimate  meanings,  indeed,  is  'a  word.'  But 
in  that  sense  it  makes  an  unmeaning  jargon :  while  the  other 
meaning,  *  reason,'  equally  legitimate,  explains  rationally  the  eter- 
nal pre-existence  of  God,  and  his  creation  of  the  world.  Know- 
ing how  incomprehensible  it  was  that  *  a  word,'  the  mere  action 
or  articulation  of  the  organs  of  speech  could  create  a  world,  they 
undertook  to  make  of  this  articulation  a  second  pre-existing  being, 
and  ascribe  to  him,  and  not  to  God,  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
The  atheist  here  plumes  himself  on  the  uselessness  of  such  a  God, 
and  the  simpler  hypothesis  of  a  self-existent  universe.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  are  those, 
cr.lling  themselves  the  expositors  of  them,  who  have  perverted 
thenfk  for  the  structure  of  a  system  of  fancy  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible, and  without  any  foundation  in  his  genuine  words.  And 
the  day  will  come,  when  the  mystical  generation  of  Jesus,  by  the 
Supreme  Being  as  his  father,  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  will  be 
classed  with  the  fable  of  the  generation  of  Minerva  in  the  brain  of 
Jupiter.  But  we  may  hope  that  the  dawn  f  *'  reason,  and  freedom 
of  thought  in  these  United  States,  will  do  away  all  this  artificio^  scaf- 
folding, and  restore  to  us  the  primitive  and  genuine  doctrines  of 
this  the  most  venerated  reformer  of  human  errors. 

So  much  for  your  quotation  of  Calvin's  '  mon  Dim !  jusqu^  a 
quand  /'  in  which,  when  addressed  to  the  God  of  Jesus,  and  our 
God,  I  join  you  cordially,  and  await  his  time  and  will  with  more 
readiness  than  reluctance.  May  we  meet  there  again,  in  Con- 
gress, with  our  antient  colleagues,  and  receive  with  tliem  tlie  seal 
of  approbation,  *well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants.' 

Tii:  Jeffkrson. 
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Monticollo,  Juno  11,  1823.  * 

Dear  Sir, 

Considering  that  1  had  not  been  to  Bedford  for  a  twelvemonth 
before,  I  tliouglit  myself  singularly  unfortunate  in  so  timing  my 
journey,  as  to  liave  been  absent  exactly  at  the  moment  of  your  late 
visit  to  our  neighborhood.  The  loss,  indeed,  was  all  my  own ;  for 
in  these  short  interviews  with  you,  I  generally  get  my  political 
compass  rectified,  learn  from  you  whereabouts  we  are,  and  correct 
my  course  again.  In  exchange  for  thic,  1  can  give  you  but  news- 
paper ideas,  and  little  indeed  of  these,  for  I  read  but  a  single  pa- 
per, and  that  hastily.  I  find  Horace  and  Tacitus  so  much  belter 
writers  than  the  champions  of  the  gazettes,  that  I  lay  those  down 
to  take  up  these  with  great  reluctance.  And  on  the  question  you 
propose,  whether  we  can,  in  any  form,  take  a  bolder  attitude  than 
formerly  in  favor  of  liberty,  1  can  give  you  but  common  place 
ideas.  They  will  be  but  the  widow's  mite,  and  offered  only  be- 
cause requested.  Tiie  matter  which  now  embroils  Europe,  the 
presumption  of  dictating  to  an  independent  nation  the  form  of  its 
government,  is  so  arrogant,  so  atrocious,  that  indignation,  as  well 
as  moral  sentiment,  enlists  all  our  partialities  and  prayers  in  favor 
of  one,  and  our  equal  execrations  against  the  other.  I  do  not 
know,  indeed,  whether  all  nations  do  not  owe  to  one  another  a 
bold  hnd  open  declaration  of  their  sympathies  with  the  one  party, 
and  their  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the  other.  But  farther 
than  this  we  are  not  bound  to  go;  and  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  we  ought  not  to  increase  the  jealousies,  or  draw  on  our- 
selves the  power  of  this  formidable  confederacy.  1  have  ever 
deemed  it  fundamental  for  the  United  States,  never  to  take  active 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  Their  political  interests  are  en- 
tirely distinct  from  ours.  Their  mutual  jealousies,  their  balance 
of  power,  their  complicated  alliances,  their  foruis  and  principles 
of  government,  are  all  foreign  to  us.  They  are  nations  of  eternal 
war.  All  their  energies  are  expended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
labor,  property  and  lives  of  their  people.  On  our  part,  never  had 
a  people  so  favorable  a  chance  of  trying  the  opposite  system,  of 
peace  and  fraternity  with  mankind,  and  the  direction  of  all  our 
means  and  faculties  to  the  jitirposes  of  improvement  instead  of 
destruction.  With  Europe  we  have  few  occasions  of  collision, 
and  these,  with  a  little  prudence  and  forbearance,  may  he  gene- 
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rally  accommodated.  Of  the  brethren  of  our  own  hemisphere, 
none  are  yet,  of  for  an  age  to  come  will  be,  in  a  shape,  condi- 
tion, or  disposition  to  war  against  us.  And  the  foothold  which  tlie 
nations  of  Europe  hiid  in  either  America,  is  slipping  from  under 
ihem,  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  their  neigliborhood.  Cuba 
alone  seems  at  present  to  hold  up  a  speck  of  war  to  us.  Its  pos- 
session by  Great  Britain  would  indeed  be  a  great  calamity  to  us. 
Could  we  induce  her  to  join  us  in  guarantying  its  independence 
against  all  the  world,  except  Spain^  it  would  be  nearly  as  valuable 
to  us  as  if  it  were  our  own.  But  should  she  take  it,  I  would  not 
immediately  go  to  war  for  it ;  because  the  first  war  on  other 
accounts  will  give  it  to  us ;  or  the  island  will  give  itself  to  us,  when 
able  to  do  so.  While  no  duty,  therefore,  calls  on  us  to  take  part 
in  the  present  war  of  Europe,  and  a  golden  harvest  offers  itself  in 
reward  for  doing  nothing,  peace  and  neutrality  seem  to  be  our 
duty  and  interest.  We  may  gratify  ourselves,  indeed,  with  a  neu- 
trality as  partial  to  Spain  as  would  be  justifiable  without  giving 
cause  of  war  to  her  adversary ;  we  might  and  ought  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  happy  occasion  of  procuring  and  cementing  a  cordial 
reconciliation  with  her,  by  giving  assurance  of  every  friendly  of- 
fice which  neutrality  admits,  and  especially,  against  all  apprehen- 
sion of  our  intermeddling  in  the  quarrel  with  her  colonies.  And 
I  expect  daily  and  confidently  to  hear  of  a  spark  kindled  in 
France,  which  will  employ  her  at  home,  and  relieve  Spain  from 
all  further  apprehensions  of  danger. 

That  England  is  playing  false  with  Spain  cannot  be  doubted. 
Her  government  is  looking  one  way  and  rowing  another.  It  is 
curious  to  look  back  a  little  on  past  events.  During  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Buonaparte,  the  word  among  the  herd  of  Kings,  was 
^sauve  qui  pent. ^  Each  shifted  for  himself,  and  left  his  brethren 
to  squander  and  do  the  same  as  they  could.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  military  possession  of  France,  they  rallied  and 
combined  in  common  cause,  to  maintain  each  other  against  any 
similar  and  future  danger.  And  in  this  alliance,  Louis,  now  avow- 
edly, and  George,  secretly  but  solidly,  were  of  the  contracting  par- 
lies ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  allies  are  bound  by  treaty 
to  aid  England  with  their  armies,  should  insurrection  take  place 
among  her  people.  The  coquetry  she  is  now  playing  off  between 
her  people  and  her  allies  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  latter, 
and  accordingly  gives  no  apprehensions  to  France,  to  whom  it  is 
all  explained.  The  diplomatic  correspondence  she  is  now  dis- 
playing, these  double  papers  fabricated  merely  for  exhibition,  in 
wiiich  she  makes  herself  talk  of  morals  and  principle,  as  if  her 
qualms  of  conscience  would  not  permit  her  \r>  go  all  lengths  with 
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her  Holy  Alliec,  are  all  to  gull  her  own  people.  It  is  a  theatrical 
farce,  in  which  the  five  powers  are  the  actors,  England  the  Tar- 
tufie,  and  her  people  the  dupes.  Playing  thus  so  dextrously  into 
each  others'  hands,  and  their  own  persons  seeming  secured,  they 
are  now  looking  to  their  privileged  orders.  These  faithful  auxi- 
liaries, or  accomplices,  must  be  saved.  This  war  is  evidently  that 
of  the  general  body  of  the  aristocracy,  in  which  England  is  also 
acting  her  part.  *Save  but  the  Nobles  and  there  shall  be  no  war,' 
says  she,  masking  her  measures  at  the  same  time  under  the  form  of 
friendship  and  mediation,  and  hypocritically,  while  a  party,  offering 
herself  as  a  judge,  to  betray  those  whom  she  is  not  permitted 
openly  to  oppose.  A  fraudulent  neutrality,  if  neutrality  at  all, 
is  all  Spain  will  get  from  her.  And  Spain,  probably,  perceives 
this,  and  willingly  winks  at  it  rather  than  have  her  wight  thrown 
openly  into  the  other  scale. 

But  I  am  going  beyond  my  text,  and  sinning  against  the  adage 
of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  In  hazarding  to  you  uiy  crude 
and  uninformed  notions  of  things  beyond  my  cognizance,  only  be 
so  good  as  to  remember  that  it  is  at  your  request,  and  with  as  lit- 
tle confidence  on  my  part  as  profit  on  yours.  You  will  do  what 
is  right,  leaving  the  people  of  Europe  to  act  their  follies  and 
crimes  among  themselves,  while  we  pursue  in  good  faith  the  paths 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  To  your  judgment  we  are  willingly  re- 
signed, with  sincere  assurances  of  affectionate^  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CLXXll. 


TO   JUDGE    JOHNSON. 


.    »»  ,-.        ^4  ,.;.  MonticoUo,  Juno  12,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

Our  corresprnJencc  is  of  that  accommodating  character,  which 
admits  of  suspension  at  the  convenience  of  either  party,  without 
inconvenience  to  the  other.  Hence  this  tardy  acknowledgment  of 
your  favor  of  April  the  11th.  I  learn  from  that  with  great  plea- 
sure, that  you  have  resolved  on  continuing  your  history  of  parties. 
Our  opponents  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  preparations  for  placing 
their  cause  favorably  before  posterity.  Yet  I  hope  even  from 
some  of  them  the  escape  of  precious  truths,  in  angry  explosions 
or  effusions  of  vanity,  which  will  betray  the  genuine  monarchism 
of  their  principles.    They  do  not  themselves  believe  what  they 
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cndeavot  lo  inculcate,  that  wc  were  an  opposition  party,  not  on  prin- 
ciple, but  merely  seeking  for  office.     The  fact  is,  tliat  at  the  form- 
ation of  our  government,  many  had  formed  their  {lolitical  opinions 
on  European  writings  and  practices,  believing  the  ex{)erience  of 
old  rountries,  and  especially  of  England,  abusive  as  it  was,  to  be 
a  saier  guide  than  mere  theory.     The  doctrines  of  Europe  were, 
that  men  in  numerous  associations  cannot  be  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  order  and  justice,  but  by  forces  physical  and  moral, 
wielded   over   them   by   authorities   independent  of   their  will. 
Hence  their  organization  of  kings,  hereditary  nobles,  and  priests. 
Still  further  to  constrain  the  brute  force  of  the  people,  they  deem 
it  necessary  to  keep  them  down  by  hard  labor,  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, and  to  take  from  them,  as  from  bees,  so  muoli  of  their 
earnings,  ns  that  unremitting  labor  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  surplus  barely  to  sustain   a  scanty  and   miserable  life. 
And  these  earnings  they  apply  to  maintain  Uieir  privileged  ordrrs 
in  splendor  and  idleness,  to  fascinate  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
excite  in  them  nn  humble  adoration  and  submission,  as  to  an  order 
of  superior  beings.     Although  few  among  us  had   gone  all  these 
lengths  of  opinion,  yet  many  had  advanced,  some  more,  some  less, 
on  the  way.     And  in  ihe  convention  which  formed  our  govern- 
ment, they  endeavored   to   draw  the  cords  of  power  as  tight  as 
they  could  obtain   them,  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  the  general 
functionaries  on  their  constituents,  to  sulnect  to  them  those  of  tlio 
States,  and   to  weaken   their  means  of  maintaining   the   steady 
equilibrium   which  the  majority  of  the  convention   had  deemed 
salutary  for  both  branches,  general  and  local.     To  recover,  there- 
fore, in  practice  the  powers  which  the  nation  had  refused,  and  to 
warp  to  their  own  wishes  those  actually  given,  was  the  steady  ob- 
ject of  the  federal  party.     Ours,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  main- 
tain the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  convention,  and  of  the  people 
themselves.     We  believed,  wiUi  them,  that  man  was  a  rational 
animal,  endowed  by  nature  with  rights,  and  with  an  innate  sense 
of  justice  ;  and  that  he  could  be  restrained  from  wrong  and  pro- 
tected in  right,  by  moderate  powers,  confided  to  persons  of  his 
own  choice,  and  held  to  their  duties  by  dependence  on  his  own 
will.     We  believed  that  the  compile    ed  organization  of  kings, 
nobles,  and  priests,  was  not  the  wisest  nor  best  to  effect  the  haf>- 
piness  of  associated  man ;  that  wisdom  and  virtue  were  not  he- 
reditary ;  that  the  trappings  of  such  a  machinery  consumed,  by  their 
expense,  those  earnings  of  industry  they  were  n    ant  to  protect, 
and,  by  the  inequalities  they  produced,  exposed  liberty  to  suffer- 
ance.   Wo  believed  that  men,  enjoying  in  ease  and  security  the  full 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  enlisted  by  all  tlieir  interests  on  tlie 
VOL.  IV.  47 
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side  of  law  and  order,  habituated  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
follow  their  reason  as  their  guide,  would  be  more  easily  and  safely 
governed,  than  with  minds  nourished  in  error,  and  vitiated  and 
debased,  as  in  Europe,  by  ignorance,  indigence  and  oppression. 
The  cherishment  of  the  people  then  was  our  principle,  the  fear 
and  distrust  of  them,  that  of  the  other  party.  Composed,  as  we 
were,  of  the  landed  and  laboring  interests  of  the  country,  we 
could  not  be  less  anxious  for  a  government  of  law  and  order  than 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  the  strong  holds  of  federalism. 
And  whether  our  effi)rts  to  save  the  principles  und  form  of  our 
constitution  have  not  been  salutary,  let  the  present  republican  free- 
dom, order  and  prosperity  of  our  country  determine.  History 
may  distort  truth,  and  will  distort  it  for  a  time,  by  the  superior 
e^rts  at  justificatbn  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  needing  it 
most.  Nor  will  the  opening  scenes  of  our  present  government  be 
seen  in  their  true  aspect,  until  the  letters  of  the  day,  now  held  in 
private  hoards,  shall  be  broken  up  and  laid  open  to  public  view. 
What  a  treasure  will  be  found  in  General  Washington's  cabinet, 
when  it  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  as  candid  a  friend  to  truth  as 
he  was  himself!  When  no  longer,  like  Caesar's  notes  and  memo- 
randums in  the  hands  of  Andiony,  it  shall  be  open  to  the  high 
priests  of  federalism  only,  and  garbled  to  say  so  much,  and  no 
more,  as  suits  their  views! 

With  r^pect  to  his  farewell  address,  to  the  authorship  of  which, 
it  seems,  there  are  conflicting  claims,  I  can  state  to  you  some 
facts.  He  had  determined  to  decline  a  re-election  at  the  end  of 
his  first  term,  and  so  far  determined,  that  he  had  requested  Mr. 
Madison  to  prepare  for  him  something  valedictory,  to  be  addressed 
to  his  constituents  on  his  retirement.  This  was  done :  but  lie  was 
finally  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  a  seconc  election,  to  which  no 
one  more  strenuouslv  pressed  him  than  myself,  from  a  conviction 
of  the  importance  oi  strengthening,  by  longer  habit,  the  respect 
necessary  for  that  office,  which  the  weight  of  his  character  only 
could  efiect.  When,  at  the  enct  of  this  s<Jfeond  term,  his  Valedic- 
tory came  out,  Mr.  Madison  recognised  in  it  several  passages  of 
his  draught,  several  others  we  were  both  satisfied  were  from  the 

5 en  of  Hamilton,  and  others  from  that  of  the  President  himself, 
'hese  he  probably  put  into  the  hands  of  Hamilton  to  forni  into  a 
whole,  and  hence  it  may  all  appear  in  Hamilton's  hand  writing, 
as  if  it  were  all  of  his  composition. 

I  have  stated  above,  that  the  original  objects  of  the  federalists 
were,  1.  to  warp  our  government  more  to  the  form  and  princi- 
ples of  monarchy,  and  2.  to  weaken  the  barriers  of  the  State 
goveromeots  a^  co-ordinate  powers.    la  die  first  they  have  been 
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so  completely  (oiled  by  the  universal  spirit  of  the  ndtion,  that  they 
have  abandoned  the  enterprise,  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  their 
old  appellation,  taken  to  themselves  a  participation  of  ours^  and 
under  the  pseudo-republican  mask,  are  now  aiming  at  their  second 
object,  and  strengtliened  by  unsuspecting  or  apostate  recruits 
from  our  ranks,  are  advancing  fast  towards  an  ascendancy.  I 
have  been  blamed  for  saying,  that  a  prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of 
consolidation  would  one  day  call  for  reformation  or  revolution. 
I  answer  by  asking,  if  a  single  State  of  tlie  Vuion  would  have 
agreed  to  the  constitution,  had  it  given  all  powers  to  the  General 
Grovernment?  If  the  whole  opposition  to  it  did  not  proceed  from 
the  jealousy  and  fear  of  every  State,  of  being  subjected  to  the 
other  States  in  matters  merely  its  own  ?  And  if  there  is  any  rea- 
son to  believe  the  States  more  disposed  now  than  then,  to  acqui- 
esce in  this  general  surrender  of  all  their  rights  and  powers  to  a 
consolidated  government,  one  and  undivided? 

You  request  me  confidentially,  to  examine  tlie  question,  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  has  advanced  beyond  its  constitutional  limits, 
and  trespassed  on  those  of  the  State  authorities?  I  do  not  under- 
take it,  my  dear  Sir,  because  I  am  unable.  Age,  and  the  wane 
of  mind  consequent  on  it,  have  disqualified  me  from  investigauons 
so  severe,  and  researches  so  laborious.  A.  nd  h  is  the  less  neces- 
sary in  this  case,  as  having  been  already  done  by  others  witb  a 
logic  and  learning  to  which  I  could  add  nothing.  On  the  deci- 
sdon  of  the  case  of  Cohens  vs.  The  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  March  1821,  Judge  Roane, 
under  the  signature  of  Algernon  Sidney,  wrote  for  the  Enquirer 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  law  of  that  case.  I  considered  these 
papers  maturely  as  they  came  out,  and  confess,  that  they  appenr- 
ed  to  me  to  pulverise  every  word  which  had  been  delivered  by 
Judge  Marshall,  of  the  extra-judicial  part  of  his  opinion;  and  all 
was  extra-judicial,  except  the  decision  that  the  act  of  Congress 
had  not  purported  to  give  to  the  corporation  of  Washington  the 
authority  claimed  by  t^ir  lottery  law,  of  controlling  the  laws  of 
the  States  within  the  States  themselves.  But  unable  to  claim 
that  case,  he  could  not  let  it  go  entirely,  but  went  on  gratuitously 
to  prove,  that  notwithstanding  the  eleventh  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  a  State  could  be  brought,  as  a  defendant,  to  the  bar 
of  his  court ;  and  again,  that  Congress  might  authorise  a  corpo- 
ration of  its  territory  to  exercise  legislation  within  a  State,  and  pa- 
ramount to  the  laws  of  that  State.  T  cite  the  sum  and  result  only 
of  his  doctrines,  according  to  the  impression  made  on  my  mind 
at  the  time,  and  still  remaining.  If  not  strictly  accurate  in  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  so  in  substance.     This  doctrine  was  so  complete- 
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]y  refuted  by  Roane,  that  if  he  can  be  answered,  I  surrender  hu- 
man reason  as  a  vain  and  useless  faculty,  given  to  bewilder,  and 
not  to  guide  us.  And  I  mention  this  particular  case  as  one  only 
of  several,  because  it  gave  occasion  to  that  thorough  examination 
of  the  constitutional  limits  between  the  General  and  Stats  jurisdic- 
tions, which  you  have  asked  for.  There  were  two  other  writers  in 
the  same  paper,  under  the  signatures  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and 
Somers,  who  in  a  few  essays  presented  some  very  luminous  and 
striking  views  of  the  question.  And  there  was  a  particular  paper 
which  recapitulated  all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  thought  the  fe- 
deral court  had  usurped  on  the  State  jurisdictions.  These  essays 
will  be  found  in  the  Enquirers  of  1821,  from  May  the  10th  to 
Jfuly  the  18th.  It  is  not  in  my  present  power  to  send  them  to  you, 
hut  if  Ritchie  can  furnish  them,  I  will  procure  and  forward  them. 
If  they  had  been  read  in  the  other  States,  as  they  were  here,  I 
think  they  would  have  left,  there  as  here,  no  dissentients  from 
their  doctrine.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by  our  legislature  of 
1821-'22,  and  two  draughts  of  remonstrances  were  prepared  and 
discussed.  As  well  as  1  remember,  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinbn  as  to  the  matter  of  right;  but  there  was  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  a  remonstrance  at  that  time,  the  general  mind  of  the 
States  being  then  under  extraordinary  excitement  by  the  Missouri 
question:  and  it  was  dropped  on  that  consideration.  But  this 
case  is  not  dead,  it  only  sleepeth.  The  Indian  Chief  said,  he  did 
not  go  to  war  for  every  petty  injury  by  itself,  but  put  it  into  his 
pouch,  and  when  that  was  full,  he  then  made  war.  Thank  Hea- 
ven, we  have  provided  a  more  peaceable  and  rati(»ial  mode  of 
redress. 

This  practice  of  Judge  Marshall,  of  travelling  out  of  his  case  to 
prescribe  what  the  law  would  be  in  a  moot  case  not  before  the 
court,  is  very  irregular  and  very  censurable.  I  recollect  another 
instance,  and  the  more  particularly  perhaps,  because  it  in  some 
measure  bore  on  myself.  Among  the  midnight  appointments  of 
Mr.  Adams,  were  commissions  to  £"^m#  federal  justices  of  the 
peace  for  Alexandria.  These  were  signed  and  sealed  by  him, 
bat  not  delivered.  I  found  them  on  the  table  of  the  department 
©f  State,  on  my  entrance  into  office,  and  I  forbade  their  delivery. 
Marbury,  named  in  one  of  them,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
fiw  a  mandamus  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  (Mr.  Madison)  to  de- 
liver tlie  commission  intended  for  him.  The  Court  determined  at 
once,  that  being  an  original  process,  they  had  no  cognizance  of  it ; 
and  there  the  question  before  them  was  ended.  But  the  Chief 
Justice  went  on  to  lay  down  what  the  law  would  be,  had  they  juris- 
diction of  the  case ;  to  wit,  that  they  should  command  the  delivery. 
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The  object  was  clearly  to  instruct  any  other  court  havmg  the  ju- 
risdiction, what  they  should  do,  if  Marbury  should  apply  to  them. 
Besides  the  impropriety  of  this  gratuitous  interference,  could  any 
thing  exceed  the  perversbn  of  law  ?  For  if  there  is  any  principle 
of  law  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  tliat  delivery  is  one  of  the  es- 
sentials to  the  validity  of  a  deed.  Although  signed  and  sealed, 
yet  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  party  himself,  it  is 
in  fieri  only,  it  is  not  a  deed,  and  can  be  made  so  only  by  its 
delivery.  In  the  hands  of  a  third  person  it  may  be  made  an  es- 
crow. But  whatever  is  in  the  executive  offices  is  certainly  deem- 
ed to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President ;  and  in  this  case,  was  ac- 
tually in  my  hands,  because,  when  I  countermanded  them,  there 
was  as  yet  no  Secretary  of  Slate.  Yet  this  case  of  Marbu'y  and 
Madison  is  continually  cited  by  bench  and  bar,  asifitwerr  settled 
law,  without  any  animadversion  on  its  being  merely  an  obiter  dis- 
sertation of  the  Chief  Justice. 

It  may  be  impracticable  to  lay  down  any  general  formula  of 
words  which  shall  decide  at  once,  and  with  precision,  in  every 
case,  this  limit  of  jurisdiction.  But  there  are  two  canons  which 
will  guide  us  safely  in  most  of  the  cases.  1.  The  capital  and 
leading  object  of  the  constitution  was,  to  leave  with  the  States  all 
authorities  which  respected  their  own  citizens  only,  and  to  trans- 
fer to  the  United  States  those  which  respected  citizens  of  foreign 
or  other  States :  to  make  us  several  as  to  ourselves,  but  one  as  ta 
all  others.  In  the  latter  case  then,  constructions  should  lean  to 
the  general  jurisdiction,  if  the  words  will  bear  it;  and  in  favor  of 
the  States  in  the  former,  if  possible  to  be  so  construed.  And  in- 
deed, between  citizens  and  citizens  of  the  same  State,  and  under 
their  own  laws,  I  know  but  a  single  case  in  which  a  jurisdiction  is 
given  to  the  G eneral  Government.  That  is,  where  any  thing  but  gold 
or  silver  is  mnde  a  lawful  tender,  or  the  obligation  of  contracts  is 
any  otherwise  luipaired.  The  separate  legislatures  had  so  often 
abused  that  power,  that  the  citizens  themselves  chose  to  trust  it 
to  the  general,  rather  than  to  their  own  special  authorities.  2. 
On  eveiy  question  of  construction,  carry  ourselves  back  to  the 
time  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  recollect  the  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  debates,  and  instead  of  trying  what  meaning  may  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  text,  or  invented  against  it,  conform  to  the 
probable  one  in  which  it  was  passed.  Let  us  try  Cohen's  case 
by  these  canons  only,  referring  always  however,  for  full  argument, 
to  the  essays  before  cited. 

I.  It  was  between  a  citizen  and  his  own  State,  and  under  a 
law  of  his  State.  It  was  a  domestic  case  therefore,  and  not  a 
foreign  one. 
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2.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  under  the  jealousies  prevailing 
against  the  General  Government,  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  States  meant  to  surrender  the  authority  of  preserving 
order,  of  enforcing  moral  duties,  and  restraining  vice,  within  their 
own  territory  ?  And  this  is  the  present  case,  that  of  Cohen  being 
under  the  antiept  and  general  law  of  gaming.  Can  any  good  be 
effected,  by  taking  from  the  States  the  moral  rule  of  their  citizens, 
and  subordinating  it  to  the  general  authority,  or  to  one  of  their 
corporations,  which  may  justify  forcing  the  meaning  of  words, 
hunting  after  possible  constructions,  and  hanging  inference  on  in- 
ference, from  heaven  to  earth,  like  Jacob's  ladder  ?  Such  an  in- 
tention was  impossible,  and  such  a  licentiousness  of  construction 
and  inference,  if  exercised  by  both  governments,  as  may  be  done 
with  equal  right,  would  equally  authorise  both  to  claim  all  powers, 
general  and  particular,  and  break  up  the  foundations  of  the  Union. 
Laws  are  made  for  men  of  ordinary  understanding,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  construed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  common  sense. 
Their  meaning  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  metaphysical  subleties, 
which  may  make  any  diing  mean  every  thing  or  nothing,  at  plea- 
sure. It  should  be  left  to  the  sophisms  of  advocates,  vdiose  trade 
it  is,  to  prove  that  a  defendant  is  a  plaintiff,  though  dragged  into 
court,  torto  coUoy  like  Buonaparte's  volunteers,  into  the  field  in 
chains,  or  that  a  power  has  been  given,  because  it  ought  to  have 
been  given,  et  alia  talia.  The  States  supposed,  that  by  their  tenth 
amendment,  they  had  secured  themselves  against  constructive 
powers.  They  were  not  lessoned  yet  by  Cohen's  case,  nar  aware 
of  the  slipperiness  of  the  eels  of  the  law.  I  ask  for  no  straining  of 
words  against  the  General  Government,  nor  yet  against  the  States. 
I  believe  the  States  can  best  govern  our  home  concerns,  and  the 
Creneral  Goveroment  our  foreign  ones.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see 
maintained  that  wholesome  distribution  of  powers  established  by 
the  constitution  for  the  limitation  of  both ;  and  never  to  see  all 
offices  transferred  to  Washington,  where,  further  withdrawn  from 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  they  may  more  secretly  be  bought  and 
sold  as  at  market. 

But  the  Chief  Justice  says,  '  there  must  be  an  ultimate  arbiter 
somewhere.'  True,  there  must ;  but  does  that  prove  it  is  either 
party  ?  The  ultimate  arbiter  is  the  people  of  the  Union,  assembled 
by  tiieir  deputies  in  convention,  at  the  call  of  Congress,  or  of  two 
thirds  of  the  States.  Let  them  decide  to  which  they  mean  to 
give  an  authority  claimed  by  two  of  their  organs.  And  it  has  been 
tiie  peculiar  wisdom  and  felicity  of  our  constitution,  to  have  pro- 
vided this  peaceable  appeal,  where  that  of  other  nations  is  at  once 
to  force. 
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I  rejoice  in  the  example  you  set  of  teriatitn  opinions.  I  have 
heard  it  often  noticed,  and  always  with  high  approbation.  Some 
of  your  brethren  will  be  encouraged  to  follow-  it  occasionally,  and 
in  tin;e,  it  may  be  felt  by  all  as  a  duty,  and  the  sound  practice  of 
the  primitive  court  be  again  restored.  Why  should  not  every 
judge  be  asked  his  opinion,  and  give  it  from  the  bench,  if  only  by 
yea  or  nay  ?  Besides  asceitaining  the  fact  of  his  opinion,  which 
the  public  have  a  right  to  know,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it  is 
impeachable  or  not,  it  would  shew  whether  the  ofnnions  were 
unanimous  or  not,  and  thus  setde  more  exactly  the  weight  of  their 
authority. 

The  close  of  my  second  sheet  warns  me  that  it  is  time  now  to 
relieve  you  from  this  letter  of  unmerciful  length.  Indeed,  I  won- 
der how  I  have  accomplished  it,  with  two  crippled  wrists,  the  one 
scarcely  able  to  move  my  pen,  the  other  to  hold  my  paper.  But 
I  am  hurried  sometimes  beyond  the  sense  of  pain,  when  unbo- 
soming myself  to  friends  who  harmonise  with  me  in  principle. 
You  and  I  may  differ  occasionally  in  details  of  minor  consequence, 
as  no  two  minds,  more  than  two  faces,  are  the  same  in  every  fea- 
ture. But  our  general  objects  are  the  same ;  to  preserve  the  re- 
publican form  and  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  cleave  to  the 
salutary  distribution  of  powers  which  that  has  established.  These 
are  the  two  sheet  anchors  of  our  Union.  If  driven  from  either, 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  foundering.  To  my  prayers  for  its  safety 
and  perpetuity,  I  add  those  for  the  continuation  of  your  health, 
happiness,  and  usefulness  to  your  country. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CLXXIII. 


TO  JAMES    MADISON. 


Monticello,  August  30, 1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received  the  inclosed  letters  from  the  President,  with  a  request, 
that  after  perusal  I  would  forward  them  to  you,  for  perusal  by 
yourself  also,  and  to  be  returned  then  to  him. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  Timothy  Pickering's  fourth  of  July 
observations  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  his  prmci- 
ples  and  prejudices,  personal  and  politicJ,  gave  us  no  reason  to 
doubt  whether  he  had  truly  quoted  the  information  he  alleges  to 
have  received  fron)  Afr.  Adams^  I  should  tlien  say,  that  in  some 
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-of  the  particulars,  Mr.  Adams'  memory  has  led  him  into  unques- 
tionable error.  At  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  forty-seven  years 
after  the  transactions  of  Independence,  this  is  not  wonderful.  Nor 
should  I,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  on  the  small  advantage  of  that  dif- 
ference only,  venture  to  oppose  my  memory  to  his,  were  it  not 
supported  by  written  notes,  taken  by  myself  at  the  moment  and 
on  the  spot.  He  says,  *the  committee  of  five,  to  wit.  Doctor 
Franklin,  Sherman,  Livingston  and  ourselves,  met,  discussed  the 
subject,  and  then  appointed  him  and  myself  to  make  the  draught; 
that  we,  as  a  sub-committeej  met,  and  after  the  urgencies  of  each 
on  the  other,  I  consented  to  undertake  the  task ;  that  the  draught 
being  made,  we,  the  sub-committee,  met,  and  conned  the  paper 
over,  and  he  does  not  remember  that  he  made  or  suggested  a  dn- 
gle  alteration.'  Now  these  details  are  quite  incorrect.  The  com- 
mittee of  five  met ;  no  such  thing  as  a  sub-committee  was  pro- 
posed, but  they  unanimously  pressed  on  myself  alone  to  undertake 
the  draught.  I  consented ;  I  drew  it :  but  before  I  reported  it 
to  the  committee,  I  communicated  it  separately  to  Doctor  Frank- 
lin and  Mr.  Adams,  requesting  their  corrections,  because  they 
were  the  two  members  of  whose  judgments  and  amendments  1 
wished  most  to  have  the  benefit,  before  presenting  it  to  the  com- 
mittee :  and  you  have  seen  the  original  paper  now  in  my  hands, 
with  the  corrections  of  Doctor  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams  interlined 
in  their  own  hand  writings.  Their  alterations  were  two  or  three 
only,  and  merely  verbal.  ( then  wrote  a  fair  copy,  reported  it  to 
the  committee,  and  from  them,  unaltered,  to  Congress.  This 
personal  communication  and  consultation  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  has 
misremembered  into  the  actings  of  a  sub-committee.  Pickering's 
observations,  and  Mr.  Adams'  in  addition,  ^  that  it  contained  no 
new  ideas,  that  it  is  a  common  place  compilation,  its  sentiments 
hacknied  in  Congress  for  two  years  before,  and  its  essence  contain- 
ed in  Oiis'  pamphlet,'  may  all  be  true.  Of  that  I  am  not  to  be  tlie 
judge.  Richard  Henry  Lee  charged  it  as  copied  from  Locke's 
treatise  on  government.  C»is'  pamphlet  I  never  saw,  and  whe- 
ther I  had  gathered  my  ideas  from  reading  or  reflection  I  do  not 
know.  I  know  only  that  I  turned  to  neither  book  nor  pamphlet 
while  writing  it.  I  did  not  consider  it  as  any  part  of  my  charge 
to  invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  to  offer  no  sentiment  which 
had  ever  been  expressed  before.  Had  Mr.  Adams  been  so  re- 
strained. Congress  would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  bold  and  im- 
pressive advocations  of  the  rights  of  Revolution.  For  no  man's 
confident  and  fervid  addresses,  more  than  Mr.  Adams',  encour- 
aged and  supported  us  through  the  difficulties  surrounding  us, 
which,  like  die  ceaseless  action  of  gravity,  weighed  on  us  by  night 
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and  by  day.  Yet,  on  the  same  ground,  we  may  ask  what  of  these 
elevated  thoughts  was  new,  or  can  be  affirmed  never  before  to 
have  eiftered  the  conceptions  of  man  ? 

Whether,  also,  the  sentiments  of  Independence,  and  the  reasons 
for  declaring  it,  which  make  so  great  a  portion  cf  the  instrument, 
had  been  hacknied  in  Congress  for  two  years  before  the  4th  of 
July,  '76,  or  this  dictum  also  of  Mr.  Adams  be  another  slip  of  me- 
mory, let  history  say.  This,  however,  I  will  say  for  Mr.  Adams, 
that  he  supported  the  Declaration  with  zeal  and  ability,  fighting 
fearlessly  for  every  word  of  it.  As  to  myself,  I  thought  it  a  du^ 
to  be,  on  that  occasion,  a  passive  auditor  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
more  impartial  judges  than  I  could  be,  of  its  merits  cr  demerits. 
During  the  debate  I  was  sitting  by  Doctor  Franklin,  and  he  ob- 
served that  I  was  wikhing  a  little  under  the  acrimonious  criticisms 
on  some  of  its  parts ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion,  that  by  way  of 
comfort,  he  told  me  the  story  of  John  Thomson,  the  hatter,  and 
his  new  sign. 

Timothy  thinks  the  instrument  the  better  for  having  a  fourth  of 
it  expunged.  He  would  have  thought  it  still  better,  had  the  other 
three  fourths  gone  out  also,  all  but  the  single  sentiment  (the  only 
one  he  approves,)  which  recommends  friendship  to  his  dear  Eng- 
tend,  whenever  she  is  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  us.  His  inanu- 
ations  are,  that  although  <  the  high  tone  of  the  instrument  was  in 
unison  with  the  warm  feelings  of  the  times,  this  semiment  of  ha- 
bitual friendship  to  England  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  that 
the  duties  it  enjoins  should  espenaUy  be  borne  in  mind  on  every 
celebration  of  this  anniversary.'  In  other  words,  that  the  Decla- 
ration, as  being  a  libel  on  the  government  of  England,  composed 
in  times  of  passion,  should  now  be  buried  in  utter  oblivion,  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  our  English  friends  and  Angloman  fellow  citizens. 
But  it  is  not  to  wound  them  that  we  wish  to  keep  it  in  mind ;  but 
to  cherish  the  principles  of  the  instrument  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
own  citizens :  and  it  is  a  heavenly  comfort  to  see  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  yet  so  strongly  felt,  as  to  rehder  a  circumstance  so  tri- 
ffing  as  this  Uttie  lapse  of  memory  of  Mr.  Adams',  worthy  of  be- 
ing solemnly  announced  and*supported  at  an  anniversary  assem- 
blage of  the  nation  on  its  buthday.  In  opposition,  however,  to 
Mr.  Pickering,  I  pray  God  that  these  principles  may  be  eternal, 
and  close  the  prayer  with  my  affectionate  wishes  for  yourself  of 
long  liff ,  health  and  happiness. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    OLXXIV. 


TO  JOHN   ADAMS. 

Monticello,  September  4, 1823. 
Dear  Sir,  "* 

Your  letter  of  August  the  Idth  was  received  in  due  time,  and 
with  the  welcome  of  every  thing  which  comes  from  you.  With 
its  opinions  on  the  difficulties  of  revolutions  from  despotism  to 
freeaom,  I  very  much  concur.  The  generation  which  commen- 
ces a  revolution  rarely  completes  it.  Habituated  from  their  in- 
faucy  to  passive  submission  of  body  and  mind  to  their  kings  and 
priests,  uiey  are  not  qualified  when  called  of!  to  think  and  pro- 
vide for  themselves  ;  and  their  inexperience^  their  ignorance  and 
bigotry  make  them  instruments  often,  in  the  hands  of  the  Buona- 
paites  and  Iturbides,  to  defeat  their  own  rights  and  purposes. 
This  b  the  present  situation  of  Europe  and  Spanish  America. 
But  it  is  not  desperate..  The  light  which  has  been  shed  on  man- 
kind by  the  art  of  printing,  has  eminently  changed  the  condition 
of  the  world .  As  yet,  that  light  has  dawned  on  the  middUng  classes 
only  of  the  men  in  Europe.  The  kings  and  the  rabble,  of  equal 
ignorance,  have  not  yet  received  its  rays ;  but  it  continues  to  spread, 
and  while  printing  is  preserved,  it  can  no  more  recede  than  the 
sun  return  on  his  course.  A  first  attempt  to  recover  the  right  of 
self-government  may  fail,  so  may  a  second,  a  third,  &lc.  But  as 
a  younger  and  more  instructed  race  comes  on,  the  sentiment  be- 
comes more  and  more  intuitive,  and  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  some  sub- 
sequent one  of  the  ever  renewed  attempts  wUl  ultimately  succeed. 
In  France,  the  first  efS)rt  was  defeated  by  Robespierre,  the  second 
by  Buonaparte,  the  third  by  Louis  XVIII,  and  his  holy  allies : 
another  is  yet  to  come,  and  all  Europe,  Russia  excepted,  has 
caught  the  spirit;  and  all. will  attain  representative  government, 
more  or  less  perfect.  This  is  now  well  understood  to  be  a  neces- 
sary check  on  kings,  whom  they  will  probably  think  it  more  pru- 
dent to  chain  and  tame,  than  to  exterminate.  To  attain  all  this, 
bowever,  rivers  of  blood  must  yet  flow,  and  years  of  desolation 
pass  over;  yet  the  object  is  worth  rivers  of  blood,  and  years  of 
desolation.  For  what  inheritance  so  valuable,  can  man  leave  to 
his  posterity?  The  spirit  of  the  Spaniard,  and  his  deadly  and 
eternal  hatred  to  a  Frenchman,  give  me  much  confidence  that 
he  will  never  subpit,  but  finally  defeat  this  atrocious  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Grod  and  man,  under  which  he  is  suflering;  and  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Cortes,  afford  reasonable  hope,  that 
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that  nation  will  ^ettle  down  in  a  temperate  representative  govern- 
ment, with  an  executive  properly  subordinates  to  tiiat.  Portugal, 
Ita^,  Prusaa,  Germany,  ureece,  will  follow  suit.  You  and  I 
shall  look  down  from  another  world  on  these  glorious  achieve- 
ments to  man,  which  will  add  to  the  joys  even  of  heaven. 

I  observe  your  toast  of  Mr.  Jay  on  the  4th  of  July,  wherein 
you  say  that  the  omission  of  hb  signature  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  by  accident.     Our  impressions  as  to  this  fact 
being  different,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  mine  corrected,  if  wrong. 
Jay,  you  know,  had  been  in  constant  opposition  to  our  laboring 
majority.    Our  estimate  at  the  time  was,  that  he,  Dickinson  and 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  by  their  ingenuity,  perseverance  and*par- 
tialiQr  to  our  English  connection,  had  constantly  kept  us  a  year 
behind  where  we  ought  to  have  been  in  our  preparations  and  pro- 
ceedings.    From  about  the  date  of  the  Virginia  instructions  of 
May  the  15th,  1776,  to  declare  Independence,  Mr.  Jay  absented 
himself  from  Congress,  and  never  came  there  again  until  Decem- 
ber, 1778.     Of  course,  he  had  no  part  in  the  discussions  or  de- 
cision of  that  question.    The  instructions  to  their  Delegates  by  the 
convention  of  New  York,  then  sitting,  to  sign  the  Declaration, 
were  presented  to  Congress  on  the  15th  of  July  only,  and  on  that 
day  the  journals  shew  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jay,  by  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  him,  as  they  had  done  as  early  as  die  29th  of  May, 
by  anotiier  letter.    And  1  think  he  had  been  omitted  by  the  con- 
veiition  on  a  new  election  of  Delegates,  when  they  changed  their 
instructions.     Of  this  last  fact,  however,  having  no  evidence  but 
an  antient  impression,  I  shall  not  affirm  it.    But  whether  so  or  not, 
no  agency  of  accident  appears  in  the  case.    This  error  of  fact, 
however,  whether  yours  or  mine,  is  of  litde  consequence  to  the 
public.     But  truth  being  as  cheap  as  error,  it  is  as  well  to  rectify 
it  for  our  own  satisfaction. 

I  have  had  a  fever  of  about  three  weeks,  during  the  last  and 
preceding  month,  from  which  I  am  entirely  recovered  except  as 
to  strengtii. 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 

Th:  Jsfferson. 
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LETTER  CLXXV. 


TO  JOHN   ADAMS. 

^  Monticello,  October  12, 1823. 

Dbab  Sir, 
I  do  not  write  with  the  ease  which  your  letter  of  September 
the  18th  supposes.  Crippled  wrists  and  fingers  make  wiiting  slow 
and  laborious.  But  while  writing  to  you,  I  lose  the  sense  of  these 
things  in  the  recollection  of  antient  times,  when  youth  and  health 
made  happiness  out  of  every  thing.  I  forget  for  a  while  the 
hoary  winter  of  age,  when  we  can  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  keep 
ourselves  warm,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  ^v^  heavy  hours  until  the 
friendly  hand  of  death  shall  rid  us  of  all  at  once.  Against  this  tedium 
vittBf  however,  I  am  fortunately  mounted  on  a  hobby,  which,  in- 
deed, I  should  have  better  managed  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago ;  but  whose  easy  amble  is  still  sufficient  to  give  exercise  and 
amusement  to  an  octogenary  rider.  This  is  the  establishment  of 
a  University,  on  a  scale  more  comprehensive,  and  in  a  country 
more  healthy  and  central  than  our  old  William  and  Mary,  which 
these  obstacles  have  long  kept  in  a  state  of  languor  and  ineffi- 
ciency. But  the  tardiness  with  which  such  works  proceed,  may 
render  it  doubtful  whether  I  shall  live  to  see  it  go  into  action.    . 

Putting  aside  these  things,  however,  for  the  present,  I  write  this 
tetter  as  due  to  a  friendship  coeval  with  our  government,  and  now 
attempted  to  be  poisoned,  when  too  late  in  Yae  to  be  replaced  by 
new  {Sections.  I  had  for  sometime  observed  in  the  public  papers, 
dark  hints  and  mysterious  innuendoes  of  a  correspondence  of  yours 
with  a  friend,  to  whom  you  had  opened  your  bosom  without  re- 
serve, and  which  was  to  be  made  public  by  that  friend  or  his 
representative.  And  now  it  is  said  to  be  actually  published.  It 
has  not  yet  reached  us,  but  extracts  have  been  given,  and  such  as 
seemed  most  likely  to  draw  a  curtain  of  separation  between  you 
and  myself.  Were  there  no  other  motive  than  that  of  indignation 
against  the  author  of  this  outrage  on  private  confidence,  whose 
shaft  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  yourself  more  particularly, 
this  would  make  it  the  duty  of  every  honorable  mmd  to  disap- 
point that  aim,  by  opposing  to  its  impression  a  seven-fold  shield  of 
apathy  and  insensibility.  With  me,  however,  no  such  armor  is 
needed.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  we  have 
happened  to  live,  and  the  partiality  of  our  friends  at  a  particular 
period,  placed  us  in  a  state  of  apparent  opposition,  which  some 
might  suppose  to  be  personal  also:  and  there  mignt  not  be  want- 
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ing  those  who  wished  to  make  it  so,  by  filling  our  ears  with  ma- 
lignant falsehoods,  by  dressing  up  hideous  phantoms  of  their  own 
creation,  presenting  them  to  you  under  my  name,  to  me  under 
yours,  and  endeavoring  to  instil  into  our  minds  things  concerning 
each  other  the  most  destitute  of  uruth.  And  if  there  had  been, 
at  any  time,  a  moment  when  we  were  off  our  guard,  and  in  a 
temper  to  let  the  whispers  of  these  people  make  us  forget  what 
we  had  known  of  each  other  for  so  many  years,  and  years  of  so 
much  u-ial,  yet  all  men  who  have  attended  to  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  who  have  seen  the  false  colors  under  which  passion 
sometimes  dresses  the  actions  and  motives  of  others,  have  seen 
also  those  passions  subsiding  wit.h  time  and  reflection,  dissipating 
like  mists  before  the  rising  sun,  and  restoring  to  us  the  sight  of  all 
things  in  their  true  shape  and  colors.  It  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if,  at  our  years,  we  were  to  go  an  age  back  to  hunt  up  imaginary 
or  forgotten  facts,  to  disturb  the  repose  of  affections  so  sweetening 
to  the  evening  of  our  lives.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  am 
incapable  of  receiving  the  slightest  impression  from  the  efEbrt  now 
made  to  plant  thorns  on  the  pillow  of  age,  worth  and  wisdom,  and 
to  sow  tares  between  friends  who  have  been  such  for  near  half  a 
century.  Beseeching  you  then,  not  to  suffer  your  mind  to  be 
disquieted  by  this  wicked  attempt  to  poison  its  peace,  and  praying 
yon  to  throw  it  by  among  the  things  which  have  never  happened, 
I  add  sincere  assurances  of  my  unabated  and  constant  attachment, 
fiiendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jctf£rson. 
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LETTER   CLXXVl. 


TO   THE   PRESIDENf. 


Monticello,  October  24,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me,  is  the 
most  momentous  which  has  ever  been  offered  to  my  contempla- 
tion since  that  of  Independence.  That  made  us  a  nation,  this  sets 
oiw  compass  and  points  the  course  which  we  are  to  steer  through 
the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And  never  could  we  embark 
on  it  under  circumstances  more  auspicious.  Our  first  and  funda- 
mental maxim  should  be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils 
of  Europe.  Our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle 
with  eis- Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North  and  South,  has  a  set  of 
interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and    peculiarly  her  own. 
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She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of  iier  own,  separate  and  apart 
from  that  of  Europe.  While  the  last  is  laboring  to  become  the 
domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor  should  surely  be,  to  make 
our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom.  One  nation,  most  of  all,  could 
disturb  us  in  this  pursuit;  she  now  offers  to  lead,  aid,  and  accom- 
pnny  us  in  it.  By  acceding  to  her  proposition,  we  detach  her 
from  the  band  of  despots,  bring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale 
of  free  government,  and  emancipate  a  continent  at  one  stroke, 
which  might  otherwise  linger  long  in  doubt  and  difficul^.  Great 
Britaih  is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  oi  any  one, 
or  all  on  earth;  and  with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the 
whole  world.  With  her  then,  we  should  mc^t  sedulously  cherish 
a  cordial  friendship;  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  knit  our  af- 
fections than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
cause.  Not  that  I  would  purchase  even  her  amity  at  the  price  of 
taking  part  in  her  wars.     But  the  war  in  which  die  present  pro- 

Eosition  might  engage  us,  should  that  be  its  consequence,  is  not 
Cji^  war,  but  ouij.  Its  object  is  to  introduce  and  establish  the 
American  system,  of  keeping  out  of  our  land  all  foreign  powers, 
of  never  permitting  those  of  Eigrope  to  intermeddle  with  the  af- 
fairs of  our  nations.  It  is  to  maintain  our  own  principle,  not  to 
depart  from  it.  And  if,  to  facilitate  this,  we  can  effect  a  division 
in  the  body  of  the  European  powers,  and  draw  over  to  our  side 
its  most  powerful  member,  surely  we  should  do  it.  But  I  am 
clearly  of  Mr.  Canning's  opinion,  that  it  will  prevent  instead  of 
provoking  war.  With  Great  Britain  withdrawn  from  their  scale 
and  shifted  into  that  of  our  two  continents,  all  Europe  combined 
would  not  undertake  such  a  war.  For  how  would  they  propose 
to  get  at  either  enemy  without  superior  fleets?  Nor  is  the  occa- 
sion to  be  slighted  which  this  proposition  offers,  of  declaring  our 
protest  agauist  the  atrocious  violations  of  the  ri>^hts  of  nations,  by 
the  interference  of  any  one  in  the  internal  af&irs  of  another,  so 
flagitiously  begun  by  Buonaparte,  and  now  continued  by  the 
equally  lawless  Alliance,  calling  itself  Holy. 

But  we  have  first  to  ask  ourselves  a  question.  Do  we  wish  to 
acquire  to  our  own  confederacy  any  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish 
provinces?  I  candidly  con^f^ss,  that  I  have  ever  k)oked  on  Cuba 
as  the  most  interesting  addition  which  could  ever  be  made  to  our 
system  of  States.  The  control  which,  witji  Florida*  Point,  tliis 
islands  would  give  us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries 
and  isthmus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  all  those  whose  waters 
flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  political  wellbeing. 
Yet,  as  I  am  sensible  that  this  can  never  be  obtained,  even  with 
her  own  consent,  but  by  war ;  and  its  independence,  which  is  our 
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second  interest,  (and  especially  its  independence  of  England,)  can 
be  secured  widiout  it,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  abandoning  my  first 
wish  to  future  chances,  and  accepting  its  mdependence,  with  peace 
and  the  friendship  of  England,  rather  than  its  association,  at  the 
expense  of  war  and  her  enmit^ 

I  could  honestly,  therefore,  join  in  the  (^claration  proposed, 
that  we  aim  not  at  die  acquisition  of  any  of  those  possessions,  that 
we  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  amicable  arrangement  be- 
tween them  and  the  mother  country;  but  that  we  will  oppose, 
with  all  our  means,  the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other  power, 
as  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or  under  any  other  form  or  pretext,  and 
most  especially,  their  transfer  to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession, 
or  acquisition  in  any  other  way.  I  should  think  it,  therefore, 
advisable,  that  th^  Executive  should  encourage  the  British  go- 
vernment to  a  continuance  in  the  dispositions  expressed  in  these 
letters,'  by  an  assurance  of  his  concurrence  with  them  as  far  as  his 
authority  goes ;  and  that  as  ii;;  may  lead  to  war,  the  declaration  of 
which  requires  an  act  of  Congress,  the  case  shall  be  laid  before 
them  for  consideration  at  their  first  meeting,  and  under  the  rea- 
sonable aspect  in  which  it  is  seen  by  himself. 

I  have  been  so  long  weaned  from  political  subjects,  and  have 
so  long  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  them,  that  I  am  sensible  I 
am  not  qualified  to  offer  opinions  on  them  worthy  of  any  attention. 
But  the  question  now  proposed  involves  consequences  so  lasting, 
and  e&cts  so  decisive  of  our  future  destinies,  as  to  re-kindle  all 
the  interest  I  have  heretofore  felt  on  such  occasions,  and  to  induce 
me  to  the  hazard  of  opinions,  which  will  prove  only  my  wish  to 
contribute  still  my  mite  towards  any  thing  which  may  be  useful 
to  our  country.  And  praying  you  to  accept  it  at  only  what  it  is 
worth,  I  add  the  assurance  of  my  constant  and  affectionate  friend- 
ship and  respect. 
^'  Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER  OLXXVII. 


TO   THE    MARQUIS   DE    LA    FAYETTE. 

Monticello,  November  4,  1823 
My  Dear  Friend, 

Two  dislocated  wrists  and  crippled  fingers  have  rendered  wri- 
ting so  slow  and  laborious,  as  to  oblige  me  lo  withdraw  from  nearly 
all  correspondence  :    not  however,  irom  yours,  while  I  can  make 
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(^'peti.  We  have  gone  through  too  maQy  trymg 
scenes  together,  to  forget  the  sympathies  and  affections  they  nou- 
rished. 

Your  trials  have  indeed  been  long  and  severe.  When  they 
will  end,  is  yet  unknown,  but  where  they  will  end,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. Alliances,  Hojy  or  Hellish,  may  be  formed,  and  retard  the 
epoch  of  deliverance,  may  swell  the  rivers  of  blood  T'hich  are  yet 
to  flow,  but  their  own  will  close  the  scene,  and  leave  to  mankind 
the  right  of  self-government.  I  trust  that  Spain  will  prove,  that  a 
nation  cannot  be  conquered  which  determines  not  to  be  so,  and 
that  her  success  will  be  the  turning  of  the  Ude  of  liberty,  no  more 
to  be  arrested  by  human  efibrts.  Whether  the  state  of  society  in 
Europe  can  bear  a  republican  government,  I  doubted,  you  know, 
whe9  with  you,  and  I  do  now.  A  hereditary ^qhief,  strictly  limit- 
ed, the  right  of  war  vested  in  the  legislative  body,  a  rigid  econo- 
my of  the  public  contributions,  and  absolute  interdiction  oS  all 
useless  expenses,  will  go  far  towards  keeping  the  government  ho- 
nest and  unoppressive.  But  the  only  security  o^  all,  is  in  a  free 
press.  The  force  of  public  opinion  cannot  be  resisted,  when  per- 
mitted freely  to  be  expressed.  The  agitation  it  produces  must 
be  submitted  to.    It  is  necessary,  to  keep  the  waters  pure. 

We  are  all,  for  example,  in  agitation  even  in  our  peaceful  coun- 
try. For  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  the  mind  must  be  kept  in 
motion.  Who  is  to  be  the  next  President,  is  the  topic  here  of 
every  conversation.  My  opinion  on  that  subject  is  what  I  ex- 
pressed to  you  in  my  last  letter.  The  question  will  be  ultimately 
reciuced  to  the  northernmost  and  southernmost  candidates.  The 
former  will  get  every  federal  vote  in  the  Union,  and  many  repub- 
licans; the  latter,  all  those  denominated  of  the  old  school}  far  you 
are  not  to  believe  that  these  two  parties  are  amalgamated,  that  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  are  lying  down  together.  The  Hartford  con- 
vention, the  victory  of  Orleans,  the  peace  of  Ghent,  prostrated 
the  name  of  federalism.  Its  votaries  abandoned  it  through  shame 
and  mortification ;  and  now  call  themselves  republicans.  But  the 
naniMMilone  is  changed,  the  principles  are  the  same.  For  in  truth, 
the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  are  those  of  nature.  They  exist 
in  all  countries,  whether  called  by  tiiese  npmes,  or  by  those  of 
Aristocrats  and  Democrats,  Cote  Droite  and  Cote  Gauche,  Ultras 
and  Radicals,  Serviles  and  LiL  rals.  The  sickly,  weakly,  timid  man, 
fears  the  people,  and  is  a  tory  by  nature.  The  healtiiy,  strong 
and  bold,  cherishes  them,  and  is  formed  a  whig  by  nature.  On 
the  eclipse  of  federahsm  with  us,  although  not  its  extinction,  its 
leaders  got  up  the  Missouri  question,  under  the  false  front  of  less- 
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ening  the  measure  of  slavery,  but  with  the  real  view  of  producing 
a  geographical  division  of  parties,  which  might  insure  them  the 
next  President.  The  people  of  the  nortli  went  blindfold  bto  the 
snare,  followed  their  leaders  for  a  while  with  a  zeal  truly  mora) 
and  laudable,  until  they  became  sensible  that  they  were  injuring 
instead  of  aiding  the  real  interests  of  the  slaves,  that  they  had 
been  used  merely  as  tools  for  electioneering  purposes ;  and  that 
trick  of  hypocrisy  then  fell  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  got  up.  To 
that  is  now  succeeding  a  distinction,  which,  like  that  of  republican 
and  federal,  or  whig  and  tory,  being  equally  intermixed  through 
every  State,  threatens  none  of  th^se  geographical  schisms  which 
go  immediately  to  a  separation.  The  line  of  division  now,  is  the 
preservation  of  State  rights  as  reserved  in  the  constitution,  or  by 
strained  constructions  of  that  instrument,  to  merge  all  into  a  con- 
solidated government.  The  tories  are  for  strengthening  the  ex- 
ecutive and  General  Government;  the  whigs  cherish  the  represen- 
tative branch,  and  the  rights  reserved  by  the  States,  as  the  bulwark 
against  consolidation,  which  must  immediately  generate  monarchy. 
And  although  this  division  excites,  as  yet,  no  warmth,  yet  it  exists, 
is  well  understood,  and  will  be  a  principle  of  voting  at  the  ensu- 
ing election,  with  the  reflecting  men  of  both  parties. 

I  thank  you  much  for  the  two  books  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  by  Mr.  Gallatin.  Miss  Wright  had  before  favored  me 
with  the  first  edition  of  her  American  work :  but  her  '  Few  days 
in  Athens,'  was  entirely  new,  and  has  been  a  treat  to  me  of  the 
highest  order.  The  matter  and  manner  of  the  dialogue  is  strictly 
antient;  the  principles  of  tlie  sects  are  beautifully  and  candidly 
explained  and  contrasted ;  and  the  scenery  and  portraiture  of  the 
interlocutors  are  of  higher  finish  than  any  thing  in  that  line  left  us 
by  the  antients;  and  like  Ossian,  if  not  antient,  it  is  equal  to  the 
best  morsels  of  antiquity.  I  augur,  from  this  instance,  tliat  Her- 
culaneum  is  likely  to  furnish  belter  specimens  of  modern  than  of 
antient  genius;  and  may  we  not  hope  more  from  the  same  pen? 

After  much  sickness,  and  the  accident  of  a  broken  and  disa- 
bled arm,  I  am  again  in  tolerable  health,  but  extremely  debilitated, 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk  into  my  garden.  The  hebitude 
of  age,  too,  and  exlinguishnient  of  interest  in  the  things  around 
me,  are  wenning  me  from  them,  and  dispose  me  with  cheerful- 
ness to  resign  them  to  the  existing  generation,  satisfied  that  the 
daily  advance  of  science  will  enable  them  to  administer  the  com* 
mon wealth  with  increased  wisdom.  You  have  still  many  valuable 
years  to  give  to  your  country,  and  with  my  prayers  that  they 
may  be  years  of  health  and  happiness,  and  especially  that  they 
VOL.  IV.  49 
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may  see  the  establtehment  of  the  principles  df  government  which 
jou  have  cherii^^ed  through  life,  accept  the  assurance  of  my  af- 
fectionate and  constant  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LBTTBB    CLXXVIlf. 


TO  JOSEPH   0.    CABELL. 


Monticcllu,  Febraary  3, 18S4. 
Deah  Sir, 

I  am  favored  with  your  two  letters  of  Jamiaiy  the  36th  and 
29&,  and  am  glad  that  yourself  and  the  friends  oi  the  University 
are  so  well  satisfied,  that  the  provisos  amendatory  of  the  Univer- 
sity Act  are  mere  nullities.  I  had  not  been  able  to  put  out  of  my 
head  the  Algebraical  equation,  which  was  among  the  first  of  my 
college  lessons,  that  u — a=0.  Yet  I  cheerfully  arrange  myself 
to  your  opinions.  I  did  not  suppose,  nor  do  I  now  suppose 
it  possible,  that  both  Houses  of  the  legislature  should  ever  consent, 
for  an  additional  fifteen  thousaiid  dollars  of  revenue,  to  set  aU  the 
Professors  and  students  of  the  University  adrift :  and  if  icnreign- 
ers  will  have  the  same  confidence  which  we  have  in  our  legii^ 
ture,  no  harm  will  have  been  done  by  the  provisos. 

You  recollect  that  we  had  agreed  that  the  Visitors  who  are  of 
the  legislature  should  fix  on  a  certain  day  of  meetmg,  after  the 
rising  of  the  Assembly,  to  put  into  immediate  motion  thd  mea- 
jgures  which  this  act  was  expected  to  call  for.  You  will  of  course 
remind  the  Grovemor  that  a  re-appointment  of  Visitors  is  to  be 
n)ade  on  the  day  following  Sunday,  the  29th  of  this  month ;  and 
as  he  is  to  appoint  the  day  of  their  first  meeting,  it  would  be  well 
to  recommend  to  him  that  which  our  brethren  there  shall  fix  on. 
It  may  be  designated  by  the  Governor  as  the  third,  fourth,  &x;. 
day  after  the  rising  of  the  legislature,  which  will  give  it  certainty 
enough. 

You  ask  what  sum  would  be  desirable  for  tlie  purchase  of 
books  and  apparatus?  Certainly  the  largest  you  can  obtain.  Forty 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  enable  us  to  purchase  the  most  es- 
sential books  of  text  and  reference  for  the  schools,  and  such  an 
apparatus  for  Mathematics,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry,  as  may 
enable  us  to  set  out  with  tolerable  competence,  if  we  can,  through 
the  banks  and  otherwise,  anticipate  the  whole  sum  at  once. 

I  rerqark  what  you  say  on  the  subject  of  committing  ourselves 
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to  any  one  for  the  Law  appointment.  Your  caution  is  perfectly 
just.  I  hope,  and  am  certain,  that  this  will  be  the  staading  kw  of 
discretion  and  duty  witli  every  member  of  our  board,  in  this  and 
all  cases.  You  know  we  have  all,  from  the  beginning,  considered 
the  high  qualifications  of  our  Professors,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
we  could  give  to  our  institution  splendor  and  pre-eminence  ovef 
all  its  sister  seminaries.  The  only  question,  therefore,  we  can 
ever  ask  ourselves,  as  to  any  candidate,  will  be,  is  he  the  most 
highly  qualified  ?  The  college  of  Philadelphia  has  lost  its  character 
of  primacy  by  indulging  motives  of  favoritism  and  nepotism,  and  by 
conferring  the  appointments  as  if  the  professorships  were  entrusted 
to  them  as  provisions  for  their  friends.  And  even  that  of  Edin- 
burgh, you  know,  is  also  much  lowered  from  the  same  cause; 
We  are  next  to  observe;  that  a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  Profes- 
sor, knowing  nothing  but  merely  his  own  profession.  He  shoidd 
be  otiierwise  well  educated  as  to  the  sciences  generally ;  aUe  to 
converse  undersiandingly  with  the  scientific  men  with  whom  he  is 
associated,  and  to  assist  in  tlie  councils  of  the  Faculty  on  any  sub- 
ject of  science  on  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  deliberate. 
Without  this,  he  will  incur  their  contempt,  and  bring  disreputation  ou 
the  institution.  Witii  respect  to  the  professorship  you  mention,  I 
scarcely  know  any  of  our  judges  personally ;  but  I  will  name,  for 
example,  the  late  Judge  Roane,  who,  I  believe,  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  among  the  ablest  of  them.  His  knowledge  was 
confined  to  the  common  law  chiefly,  which  does  not  constitute 
one  half  of  the  qualification  of  a  really  learned  lawyer,  much  ifisa 
that  of  a  Professor  of  law  for  an  University.  And  as  to  any  other 
branches  of  science,  he  must  have  stood  mute  in  the  presence  of 
his  literary  associates,  or  of  any  learned  strangers  oi'  others  visit- 
ing the  University.  Would  this  constitute  the  splendid  stand  we 
prmx>se  to  take  ?  ^ 

In  the  course  of  the  trusts  I  have  exerci^d  through  life  witfa 
powers  of  appointment,  I  can  say  with  truth,  and  with  unspeakai- 
ble  comfort,  that  I  never  did  appoint  a  relation  to  office,  and  that 
merely  because  I  never  saw  the  case  in  which  some  one  did  not 
ol^r,  or  occur,  better  qualified ;  and  I  have  the  most  unlimited 
confidence,  that  in  the  appointment  of  Professors  to  our  Bur^g 
institution,  every  individual  of  my  associates  will  look  with  a  siogife 
eye  to  the  sublimation  of  its  character,  and  adopt,  as  our  sacred 
motto,  ^detur  dignioriJ'  In  this  way  it  will  honor  us,  and  bles$ 
our  country. 

I  perceive  that  I  have  permitted  my  reflections  to  rim  into  geno-" 
ralUes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  particular  intimation  in  your  letter. 
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I  will  let  them  go,  however,  as  a  general  confession  of  foitb,  not 
belonging  merely  to  the  present  case. 

Name  me  aflfectionately  to  our  brethren  with  you,  and  be  as- 
sured yourself  of  my  constant  friendship  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LBTTER   CLXXIX. 


TO   JARGD    SPARKS. 


Monticello,  February  4, 1834. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  13th,  and  with  it,  the  last 
number  of  th  3  North  American  Review.  This  has  anticipated 
the  one  I  should  receive  in  course,  but  have  not  yet  received,  un- 
der my  subscription  to  the  new  series.  The  article  on  the  Afri- 
can colonization  of  the  people  of  color,  to  which  you  invite  my 
attention,  I  have  read  with  great  consideration,  it  is,  indeed,  a 
fine  one,  and  will  do  much  good.  I  learn  from  it  more,  too,  than 
I  had  before  known,  of  the  degree  of  success  and  promise  of  that 
colony. 

In  the  disposition  of  these  unfortunate  people,  there  are  two 
rational  objects  to  be  distinctly  kept  in  view.  1.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  may  introduce 
among  the  aborigines  the  arts  of  cultivated  life,  and  the  blessings 
of  civilization  and  science.  By  doing  this,  we  may  make  to  them 
some  retribution  for  the  long  course  of  injuries  we  have  been 
committing  on  their  population.  And  considering  that  these  bless- 
ings will  descend  to^e  ^  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nasceniur  ab  illiSf 
we  shall  in  the  long  run  have  rendered  them  perhaps  more  good 
than  evil.  To  fulfil  this  object,  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  pro- 
mises well,  and  that  of  Mesurado  adds  to  our  prospect  of  success. 
Under  this  view,  the  colonization  society  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
missionary  society,. having  in  view,  however,  objects  more  humane, 
more  justifiable,  and  less  aggressive  on  the  peace  of  odier  nations, 
than  the  others  of  that  appellation. 

The  second  object,  and  the  most  interesting  to  us,  as  coming 
home  to  our  physical  and  moral  characters,  to  our  happiness  and 
safety,  is  to  provide  an  asylum  to  which  we  can,  by  degrees,  send 
the  whole  of  that  populat'on  from  among  us,  and  establish  them 
under  our  patronage  and  protection,  as  a  separate,  free  and  inde- 
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pendent  people,  in  some  country  and  climate  friendly  to  human 
life  and  happiness.    That  any  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa  should 
answer  the  latter  purpose,  I  have  ever  deemed  entirely  imposnble. 
And  without  repeating  the  other  arguments  which  have  been  urged 
by  others,  I  will  appeal  to  figures  only,  which  admit  no  controversy. 
I  shall  speak  in  round  numbers,  not  absolutely  accurate,  yet  not 
so  wide  from  truth  as  to  vary  the  result  materially.    There  are  in 
the  United  States  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  of  color  in  slavery. 
To  send  off  the  whole  of  these  at  once,  nobody  conceives  to  be 
practicable  for  us,  or  expedient  for  them.     Let  us  take  twenty- 
five  years  for  its  accotnplishment,  within  which  time  they  will  be 
doubled.    Their  estimated  value  as  property,  in  the  first  place, 
(for  actual  property  has  been  lawfully  vested  in  that  form,  and 
who  can  lawfully  take  it  from  the  possessors  ?)  at  an  average  of 
two  hundred  dollars  each,  young  and  old,  would  amount  to  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  must  be  paid  or  lost  by  some- 
body.   To  this,  add  the  cost  of  their  transportation  by  land  and 
sea  to  Mesurado,  a  year's  provision  of  food  and  clothing,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  and  of  their  trades,  which  will  amount  to  three 
hundred  millions  more,  making  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
for  twenty-five  years,  with  insurance  of  peace  all  that  time,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  question  a  second  time.    1  am  aware 
that  at  the  end  of  about  sixteen  years,  a  gradual  detraction  from 
this  sum  will  commence,  from  the  gradual  diminution  of  breeders, 
and  go  on  during  the  remaining  nine  years.     Calculate  this  de- 
duction, and  it  is  still  impossible  to  look  at  the  enterprise  a  second 
time.     I  do  not  say  this  to  induce  an  inference  that  the  getting 
rid  of  them  is  forever  impossible.     For  that  is  neither  my  opinion 
nor  my  hope.    But  only  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  this  way.    There 
is,  I  think,  a  way  in  which  it  can  be  done ;  that  is,  by  emancipa- 
ting the  after  born,  leaving  them,  on  due  compensation,  with  their 
mothers,  until  their  services  are  worth  their  maintenance,  and  then 
putting  them  to  industrious  occupations,  until  a  proper  age  for  de- 
portation.   This  was  the  result  of  my  reflections  on  tlie  subject 
five  and  forty  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  con- 
ceive any  other  practicable  plan.     It  was  sketched  in  the  Notes 
on  Virginia,  under  the  fourteenth  query.     The  estimated  value  of 
the  new-born  infant  is  so  low,  (say  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents) 
that  it  would  probably  be  yielded  by  the  owner  gratis,  and  would 
thus  reduce  the  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  tho  first  head  of 
expense,  to  thirty-seven  millions  and  a  half:  leaving  only  the 
expenses  of  nourishment  while  with  the  mother,  and  of  transpor- 
tation.    And  from  what  fund  are  these  expenses  to  be  furnished  ? 
Why  not  from  that  of  the  lands  which  have  been  ceded  by  the 
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very  States  now  needing  this  relief?  And  ceded  on  no  conside- 
radon,  for  the  most  part,  bui  that  of  the  general  good  of  the  whole. 
These  cessions  afaready  constitute  one  fwrth  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  may  be  uid  that  these  lands  have  been  sdd ;  are  now 
the  proper^  of  the  citizens  composing  those  States;  and  the  money 
long  ago  received  and  expended.  But  an  equivalent  of  lands  in 
the  territories  since  acquired,  may  be  appropriated  to  that  object, 
or  so  much,  at  least,  as  may  be  sufficient;  and  the  object,  althou^ 
more  important  to  the  slave  States,  is  highly  so  to  the  others  also, 
if  they  were  serious  in  their  arguments  on  the  IMissouri  question. 
The  slave  States,  too,  if  more  interested,  would  also  contribute 
more  by  their  gratuitous  liberation,  thus  taking  on  themselves  alone 
the  first  and  heaviest  item  of  expense. 

In  the  plan  sketched  ia  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  no  particular 
place  of  asylum  was  specified ;  because  it  was  thought  possible, 
that  in  the  revolutionary  state  of  America,  then  commenced, 
events  might  open  to  us  some  one  within  practicable  distance. 
This  has  now  happened.  St.  Domingo  has  become  independent, 
and  with  a  population  of  that  color  only ;  and  if  the  public  papers 
are  to  be  credited,  their  Chief  offers  to  pay  their  passage,  to  re- 
ceive them  as  free  citizens,  and  to  provide  them  empbyment. 
This  leaves,  then,  for  the  general  confederacy,  no  expense  but  of 
nurture  with  the  mother  a  few  years,  and  would  call,  of  course, 
for  a  very  moderate  appropriation  of  the  vacant  lands.  Suppose 
the  whole  annual  increase  to  be  of  six^  thousand  e^ctive  births, 
fifty  vessels,  of  four  hundred  tons  burthen  each,  constandy  em- 
ployed in  that  short  run,  would  carry  off  the  increase  of  every 
year,  and  tlie  old  stock  would  die  off  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  lessening  from  the  commencement  until  its  final  disap- 
pearance. In  this  way  no  violation  of  private  right  is  proposed. 
Voluntary  surrenders  would  probably  come  in  as  fast  as  die  means 
to  be  provided  for  their  care  would  be  competent  to  it.  Lo(^ng 
at  my  own  State  only,  and  I  presume  not  to  speak  for  the  others, 
I  verily  believe  that  this  surrender  of  property  would  not  amount 
to  more,  annually,  than  half  our  present  direct  taxes,  to  be  con- 
tinued fully  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  then  gradually 
diminishing  for  as  many  more  until  their  final  extinction ;  and 
even  this  half  tax  would  not  be  paid  in  cash,  but  by  the  delivery 
of  an  object  which  they  have  never  yet  known  or  counted  as  part 
of  their  property :  and  those  not  possessing  the  object  will  be  call- 
ed on  for  nothing.  I  do  not  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  burthens 
and  benefits  of  tliis  operation.  And  who  could  estimate  its  Mess- 
ed eSects  ?  I  leave  this  to  those  who  will  live  to  see  their  accom- 
l^shment,  and  to  enjoy  a  beatitute  forbidden  to  my  age.     But  I 
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leave  it  whh  this  admoDition)  to  rise  and  be  doii».  A  mtUioo  and 
a  half  are  within  their  control ;  but  six  miOions  (iivhich  a  majority 
of  those  now  Uving  will  see  them  attain,)  and  one  nnttitHi  of  these 
fighting  men,  will  say,  *  we  will  not  eo.' 

I  am  aware  that  this  subject  involves  some  constitutional  scru-' 
pies.  But  a  liberal  construction,  justified  by  the  object,  may  go 
far,  and  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  the  whole  length  neces- 
sary. The  separation  of  infants  from  their  mothers,  too,  would 
produce  some  scruples  of  humanity^  But  this  would  be  straining 
at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  see  that  you  have  taken  up  the  subject 
of  the  duty  on  imp(Mrted  books.  1  hope  a  crusade  will  be  kept 
up  against  it,  until  tho«"^  in  power  shall  become  sensible  of  this 
stain  on  our  legislation  and  shall  wipe  it  from  their  code,  and  from 
the  remembrance  of  man,  if  possible, 

I  sabite  you  with  assurances  of  high  respect  and  esteem. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    CLXXX. 


TO   EDWARD   UVINGSTON. 


Montioello,  April  4, 1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  i  learned  that  the  good  people  of 
New  Orleans  had  restored  you  again  to  the  councils  of  our  coun- 
try. I  did  not  doubt' the  aid  it  would  bring  to  the  remains  of  our 
dd  school  in  Congress,  in  which  your  early  labors  had  been  so 
useful.  You  will  find,  I  suppose,  on  revisiting  our  maritime  States, 
the  names  of  things  more  changed  tlian  the  things  themselves ; 
that  though  our  old  opponents  have  given  up  their  appellation, 
they  have  not,  in  assuming  ours,  abandoned  their  views,  and  that 
they  are  as  strong  nearly  as  they  ever  were.  These  cares,  how- 
ever, are  no  longer  mine.  I  resign  myself  cheerfully  to  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  ship,  and  the  more  contentedly,  as  I  am  near  itv 
end  of  my  voyage.  I  have  learned  to  be  less  confident  in  i^i 
conclusions  of  human  reason,  and  give  more  qredit  to  the  honesty 
of  contrary  opinions.  The  radical  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
constitution  of  our  government,  which  I  have  adopted  as  a  key  in 
cases  of  doubtful  construction,  is,  that  the  whole  field  of  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  two  departments,  domestic  and  foreign,  (the 
States  in  theiri»utual  lelations  being  of  tbi^  latter  0  tliat  the  former 
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departinent  w  reserved  exclusiviely  to  tiie  respective  States  within 
their  own  limits,  and  the  latter  assigned  to  a  separate  set  of  func- 
tionaries, constituting  wh"'  may  be  called  the  foreign  branch, 
which,  instead  of  a  fedeu  ^  Hsis,  is  established  as  a  distinct  go- 
vernment quoad  hoCf  acting.  >  the  domestic  branch  docs  on  the 
citizens  directly  and  coexively;  that  these  departments  have 
distinct  directories,  co-ordinate,  and  equally  independent  and  su- 
preme, each  within  its  own  sphere  of  action.  Whenever  a  doubt 
arises  to  which  of  these  branches  a  power  belongs,  1  try  it  by  this 
test.  I  recollect  no  case  where  a  question  simply  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  State,  has  been  transferred  to  the  foreign  de- 
partment, except  that  of  inhibiting  tenders  but  of  metallic  money, 
and  ex  post  facto  legislation.  The  causes  of  these  singularities  are 
well  remembered. 

I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your  speech  on  the  question  of  na- 
tional improvement,  which  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure,  and 
recognise  in  it  those  powers  of  reasoning  and  persuasion  of  which 
I  had  formerly  seen  from  you  so  many  proofs.  Yet,  in  candor,  I 
must  say  it  has  not  removed,  in  my  mind,  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  question.  And  I  should  really  be  alarmed  at  a  difierence  of 
opinion  with  you,  and  suspicious  of  my  own,  were  it  not  that 
I  have,  as  companions  in  sentiment,  the  Madisons,  the  Monroes, 
the  Randolphs,  the  Macons,  all  §ood  men  and  true,  of  primitive 
principles.  In  one  sentiment  of  the  speech  I  particularly  concur. 
*If  we  have  a  doubt  relative  to  any  power,  we  ought  not  to  exer- 
cise it.'  When  we  consider  the  extensive  and  deep  seated  oppo- 
sition to  this  assumption,  the  conviction  entertained  by  so  many, 
that  this  deduction  of  powers  by  elaborate  construction  prostrates 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  States,  the  difficulties  with  which  it  will 
rub  along  in  the  course  of  its  exercise  ;  that  changes  of  majorities 
will  be  changing  the  system  backwards  and  forwards,  so  mat  no 
undertaking  under  it  will  be  safe;  that  there  is  not  a  State  in 
the  Union  which  would  not  give  the  power  willingly,  by  way  of 
amendment,  with  some  little  guard,  perhaps,  against  abuse ;  1 
cannot  but  tliink  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  to  ask  an  express 
grant  of  the  power.  A  government  held  together  by  the  bands  of 
reason  only,  requires  much  compromise  of  opinion;  that  things 
even  salutary  should  not  be  crammed  down  the  throats  of  dissent- 
ing brethren,  especially  when  they  may  be  put  into  a  form  to  be 
willingly  swallowed,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  indulgence  is  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  habits  of  harmony  and  fraternity.  In  such  a 
case,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  safer  and  wiser  to  ask  an  express 
grant  of  the  power.  This  would  render  its  exercise  smooth  and 
acceptable  to  all,  and  insure  to  it  all  the  facilities  which  the  States 
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could  contribute,  to  prevent  that  kind  of  abuse  which  all  will 
fear,  because  all  know  it  is  so  much  practised  in  public  bodies,  I 
mean  the  bartering  of  votes.  It  would  reconcile  every  one,  if 
limited  by  the  proviso,  that  the  federal  proportion  of  each  State 
should  be  expended  within  die  State.  With  this  single  security 
against  paruality  and  corrupt  bargaining,  I  suppose  there  is  not  a 
State,  perhaps  not  a  man  in  the  Union,  who  would  not  consent  to 
add  this  to  the  powers  of  the  General  Government.  But  age  has 
weaned  me  from  questions  of  this  kind.  My  delight  is  now  in  the 
passive  occupation  of  reading;  and  it  is  with  great  reluctance  I 
permit  my  mind  ever  to  encounter  subjects  of  difficult  investiga- 
tion. You  have  many  years  yet  to  come  of  vigorous  activity,  and 
1  confidently  trust  they  will  be  employed  in  cherishing  every  mea- 
sure which  may  foster  our  brotherly  union,  and  perpetuate  a  con- 
stitution of  government  destined  to  be  the  primitive  and  precious 
model  of  what  is  to  change  the  condition  of  man  over  the  globe. 
With  this  confidence,  equally  strong  in  your  powers  and  purposes, 
I  pray  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  cordial  esteem  and  re- 
spect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    GLXXXl. 


TO   MAJOR   JOHN    CARTWRIGHT. 

Monticello,  June  5,  1824. 

Dear  AND  Venerable  Sir, 

I  am  much  indebted  for  your  kind  letter  of  February  the  29th, 
and  for  your  valuable  volume  on  the  English  constitution.  I  have 
read  this  with  pleasure  and  much  approbation,  and  think  it  has  de- 
duced the  constitution  of  the  English  nation  from  its  rightful  root, 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  really  wonderful,  that  so  many  able  and 
learned  men  should  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  define  it  with 
correctness.  No  wonder  then,  that  Paine,  who  thought  more 
than  he  read,  should  have  credited  the  great  authorities  who  have 
declared,  that  the  will  of  parliament  is  the  constitution  of  England. 
So  Marbois,  before  the  French  revolution,  observed  to  me,  that 
the  Almanac  Royal  was  the  constitution  of  France.  Your  deri- 
vation of  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  seems  to  be  made  on  legiti- 
mate principles.  Having  driven  out  the  former  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  island  called  England,  they  became  aborigines  as  to 
you,  and  your  lineal  ancestors.     They  doubUess  had  a  constitu- 
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tion ;  and  although  they  have  not  left  it  in  a  written  formula,  to  the 
precise  text  of  which  you  may  always  appeal,  yet  they  have  left 
fragments  of  their  history  and  laws,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
with  considerable  certainty.  Whatever  their  history  and  laws 
shew  to  have  been  practised  with  approbation,  we  may  presume 
was  permitted  by  their  constitution  ;  whatever  was  not  so  practised, 
was  not  permitted.  And  although  this  constitution  was  violated 
and  set  at  naught  by  Norman  force,  yet  force  cannot  change 
right.  A  perpetual  claim  was  kept  up  by  the  nation,  by  their 
perpetual  demand  of  a  restoration  of  their  Saxon  laws;  which 
shews  they  were  never  relinquished  by  the  will  of  the  nation.  In 
the  pullings  and  haulings  foi  these  antient  rights,  between  the 
nation,  and  its  kings  of  the  races  of  Plantagenets,  Tudors  and  Stu- 
arts, there  was  sometimes  gain,  and  sometimes  loss,  until  the  final 
re-conquest  of  their  rights  from  the  Stuarts.  The  destitution  and 
expulsion  of  this  race  broke  the  thread  of  pretended  inheritance, 
extinguished  all  regal  usurpations,  and  the  nation  re-entered  into 
all  its  rights ;  and  although  in  their  bill  of  rights  they  specifically 
reclaimed  some  only,  yet  the  omission  of  the  others  was  no  renun- 
ciation of  the  right  lo  assume  their  exercise  also,  whenever  occa- 
sion should  occur.  The  new  King  received  no  rights  or  powers, 
but  those  expressly  granted  to  him.  It  has  ever  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  difference  between  the  whig  and  the  tory  of  England  is, 
that  the  whig  deduces  his  rights  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  source, 
and  the  tory  from  the  Norman.  And  Hume,  the  great  apostle  of 
toryism,  says,  in  so  many  words,  note  AA  to  chapter  42,  that, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  '  it  was  the  people  who  encroached 
upon  the  sovereign,  not  the  sovereign  who  attempted,  as  is  pre- 
tended, to  usurp  upon  the  people.'  This  supposes  the  Norman 
usurpations  to  be  rights  in  his  successors.  And  again,  C, 
159,  '  the  commons  established  a  principle,  which  is  noi)le  in  it- 
self, and  seems  specious,  but  is  belied  by  all  history  and  expe- 
rience, that  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just  power  J  And 
where  else  will  this  dep^nerate  son  of  science,  this  traitor  to  his 
fellow  men,  find  the  ori^..i  of  just  powers,  if  not  in  the  majority 
of  the  society  ?  Will  it  be  in  the  minority  ?  Or  in  an  individual 
of  that  minority  ? 

Our  Revolution  commenced  on  more  favorable  ground.  It 
presented  us  an  album  on  which  we  were  free  to  write  what  we 
pleased.  We  had  no  occasion  to  search  into  musty  records,  to 
hunt  up  royal  parchments,  or  to  investigate  the  laws  and  if  ititu- 
tions  of  a  semi-barbarous  ancestry.  We  appealed  to  those  of  na- 
ture, and  found  them  engraved  on  our  hearts.  Yet  we  did  not  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  advantages  of  our  position.   We  had  never  been 
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permitted  to  exercise  self-gcvemment.     When  forced  to  assume 
it,  we  were  novices  in  its  science.     Its  principles  and  forms  had 
entered  little  into  our  former  education.     We  established  however 
some,  ahhough  not  all  its  important  principles.     The  constitu- 
tions of  most  of  our  States  assert,  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people ;  that  they  may  exercise  it  by  ihemtelves,  in  all  cases  to 
which  they  think  themselves  competent,  (as  in  electing  their  func- 
tionaries executive  and  legislative,  and  deciding  by  a  jury  of 
themselves,  in  all  judiciary  cases  in  which  any  fact  is  involved,)  or 
they  may  act  by  representatives,  freely  and  equally  chosen ;  that 
it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  be  at  all  times  armed ;  that  they  are 
entitled  to  freedom  of  person,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  pro- 
perty, and  freedom  of  the  press.     In  the  structure  of  our  legisla- 
tures, we  think  experience  has  proved  the  beneBt  of  subjecting  ques- 
tions to  two  separate  bodies  of  deliberants ;  but  in  constituting  these, 
natural  right  has  been  mistaken,  some  making  one  of  these  bodies, 
and  some  both,  the  representatives  of  property  instead  of  persons ; 
whereas  the  double  deliberation  might  be  as  well  obtained  without 
any  violation  of  true  principle,  either  by  requiring  a  greater  age 
in  one  of  the  bodies,  or  by  electing  a  proper  number  of  represen- 
tatives of  persons,  dividing  them  by  lots  into  two  chambers,  and 
renewing  the  division  at  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  break  up  all 
cabals.    Virginia,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  native  and  resident,  was 
not  only  the  first  of  the  States,  but,  I  believe  I  ma,y  say,  the  first  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  whicli  assembled  its  wise  men  peaceably 
together  to  form  a  fundamental  constitution,  to  commit  it  to  writing, 
and  place  it  among  their  archives,  where  every  one  should  be  free 
to  appeal  to  its  text.     But  this  act  was  very  imperfect.     The 
other  States,  as  they  proceeded  successively  to  the  same  work, 
made  successive  improvements;  and  several  of  them,  still  further 
corrected  by  experience,  have,  by  conventions,  still  further  amend- 
ed their  first  forms.     My  own  State  has  gone  on  so  far  with  its 
premiere  ebauche;  but  it  is  now  proposing  to  call  a  convention  for 
amendment.     Among  other  improvements,  I  hope  they  will  adopt 
the  subdivision  of  our  counties  into  wards.     The  former  may  be 
estimated  at  an  average  of  twenty-four  miles  square ;  the  latter 
should  be  about  six  miles  square  each,  and  would  answer  to  the 
hundreds  of  your  Saxon  Alfred.     In  each  of  these  might  be,  1. 
An  elementary  school.     2.  A  company  of  militia,  with  its  officers. 
3.  A  justice  of  the  peace  and  constable.     4.  Each  ward  should 
take  care  of  their  own  poor.     5.  Their  own  roads.     6.  Their 
own  police.     7.  Elect  within  themselves  one  or  more  jurors  to 
attend  the  courts  of  justice.  And  8.  Give  in  at  their  Folk-bouse, 
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their  votes  for  all  functionaries  reserved  to  their  election.  Each 
ward  would  thus  be  a  small  republic  within  itself,  and  every  man 
in  the  State  would  thus  become  an  acting  member  of  the  common 
government,  transacting  in  person  a  great  portion  of  its  rights  and 
duties,  subordinate  indeed,  yet  important,  and  entirely  within  his 
competence.  The  wit  of  man  cannot  devise  a  more  solid  basis 
for  a  free,  durable  and  well  administered  repubHc. 

With  respect  to  our  State  and  federal  governments,  I  do  not 
think  their  relations  correctly  understood  by  foreigners.  They 
generally  suppose  the  former  subordinate  to  the  latter.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  They  are  co-ordinate  departments  of  one  simple 
and  integral  whole.  To  the  State  governments  are  reserved  all 
legislation  and  administration,  in  affairs  which  concern  their  own 
citizens  only,  and  to  the  federal  government  is  given  whatever 
concerns  foreigners,  or  the  citizens  of  other  States ;  these  functions 
alone  being  made  federal.  The  one  is  the  domestic,  the  other 
the  foreign  branch  of  the  same  government ;  neither  having  con- 
trol over  the  other,  but  within  its  own  department.  There  are 
one  or  two  exceptions  only  to  this  partition  of  power.  Bui,  you 
may  ask,  if  the  two  departments  should  claim  each  the  same  sub- 
ject of  power,  where  is  the  common  umpire  to  decide  ultimately 
between  them?  In  cases  of  little  importance  or  urgency,  the  pru- 
dence of  both  parties  will  keep  them  aloof  from  the  questionable 
ground:  but  if  it  can  neitber-be  avoided  nor  compromised,  a  con- 
vention of  the  States  must  be  called,  to  ascribe  the  doubtful  power 
to  that  department  which  tliey  may  think  best.  You  will  perceive 
by  these  details,  that  we  have  not  yet  so  far  perfected  our  consti- 
tutions as  to  venture  to  make  them  unchangeable.  But  still,  in 
their  present  state,  we  consider  them  not  otherwise  changeable 
than  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  on  a  special  election  of  repre- 
sentatives for  that  purpose  expressly :  they  are  until  then  the  lex 
legum. 

But  can  they  be  made  unchangeable  ?  Can  one  genera- 
tion bind  another,  and  all  others,  in  succession  forever  ?  I  think 
not.  The  Creator  has  made  the  earth  for  the  living,  not  the  dead. 
Rights  and  powers  can  only  belong  to  persons,  not  to  things,  not 
to  mere  matter,  unendowed  with  will.  The  dead  are  not  even 
tilings.  The  particles  of  matter  which  composed  their  bodies, 
make  part  now  of  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  vegetables,  or  mi- 
nerals, of  a  thousand  forms.  To  what  then  are  attached  the  rights 
and  powers  they  held  while  in  the  form  of  men?  A  generation 
may  bind  itself  as  long  as  its  majority  continues  in  life ;  when  that 
has  disappeared,  another  majority  is  in  place,  holds  all  the  rights 
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and  powers  their  predecessors  once  held,  and  may  change  their 
laws  and  institutions  to  suit  themselves.  Nothing  then  is  unchange- 
able but  the  inherent  and  unalienable  rights  of  man. 

I  was  glad  to  find  in  your  book  a  formal  contradiction,  at  length, 
of  the  judiciary  usurpation  of  legislative  powers;  for  sv'a  the 
judges  have  usurped  in  their  repeated  decisions,  that  Christianity  is 
a  part  of  the  common  law.  The  proof  of  the  contrary,  which 
you  have  adduced,  is  incontrovertible  ;  to  wit,  that  the  common 
law  existed  while  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  yet  Pagans,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  never  yet  heard  the  name  of  Christ  pronounced, 
or  knew  that  such  a  character  had  ever  existed.  But  it  may 
amuse  you,  to  shew  when,  and  by  what  means,  they  stole  this  law 
in  upon  us.  In  a  case  of  quare  impedit  in  the  Year-book  34.  H. 
6.  folio  38.  (anno  1458,)  a  question  was  made,  how  far  the  ec- 
clesiastical law  was  to  be  respected  in  a  common  law  court?  And 
Prisot,  Chief  Justice,  gives  his  opinion  in  these  words.  '  A  tiel  leis 
qu'  ils  de  seint  eglise  ont  en  ancien  scripture,  covient  a  nous  k 
donner  credence ;  car  ceo  common  ley  sur  quels  touts  manners 
leis  sont  fondes.  Et  auxy.  Sir,  nous  sumus  obleges  de  conustre 
lour  ley  de  saint  eglise :  et  semblablement  ils  sont  obliges  de  conus- 
tre nostre  ley.  Et,  Sir,  si  poit  apperer  or  a  nous  que  1'  evesque  ad  fait 
come  un  ordinary  fera  en  tiel  cas,  adong  nous  devons  ceo  adjuger 
bon,  ou  auterment  nemy,'  &c.  See  S.  C.  Fitzh.  Abr.  Qu.  imp. 
89.  Bro.  Abr.  Qu.  imp.  12.  Finch  in  his  first  book,  c.  3.  is  the 
first  afterwards  who  quotes  this  case,  and  mistakes  it  thus.  '  To 
such  laws  of  the  church  as  have  warrant  in  holy  scripture,  our  law 
giveth  credence.'  And  cites  Prisot ;  mistranslating  '  ancien  scrip- 
ture,^ into  *  holy  scripture.^  Whereas  Prisot  palpably  says,  •  to 
such  laws  as  those  of  holy  church  have  in  antient  writing,  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  give  credence ;'  to  wit,  to  theii  antient  toritten 
laws.  This  was  in  1613,  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  dictum 
of  Prisot.  Wingate,  in  1658,  erects  this  false  translation  into  a 
maxim  of  the  common  law,  copying  the  words  of  Finch,  but  citing 
Prisot.  Wing.  Max.  3.  And  Sheppard,  title,  '  Religion,'  in  1675, 
copies  the  same  mistranslation,  quoting  the  Y.  B.  Finch  and  Win- 
gate.  Hale  expresses  it  in  these  words ;  '  Christianity  is  parcel  of 
the  laws  of  England.'  1  Ventr.  293.  3  Keb.  607.  But  he  quotes 
no  authority.  By  these  echoings  and  re-echoings  from  one  to  an- 
other, it  had  become  so  established  in  1728,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  King  vs.  Woolston,  2  Stra.  834,  the  court  would  not  suffer 
it  to  be  debated,  whether  to  write  against  Christianity  was  punish- 
able in  the  temporal  court  at  common  law  ?  Wood,  therefore, 
409,  ventures  still  to  vary  the  phrase,  and  say,  that  all  blasphemy 
and  profaneness  are  offences  by  the  common  law ;  and  cites  2 
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Sura.  Then  Blackstone,  in  1763,  IV.  59,  repeats  the  words  of 
Hale,  that  *  Christianity  is  part  of  the  laws  of  England,'  ci- 
ting Ventris  and  Strange.  And  finally.  Lord  Mansfield,  with  a 
little  qualification,  in  Evans'  case,  in  1767,  says,  that  'the  essen- 
tial principles  of  revealed  religion  are  part  of  the  common  law.' 
Thus  ingulphing  Bible,  Testament  and  all  into  the  common  law, 
without  citing  any  authority.  And  thus  we  find  this  chain  of  au- 
thorities hanging  link  by  link,  one  upon  another,  and  all  ultimate- 
ly on  one  and  the  same  hook,  and  that  a  mistranslation  of  the 
words  *  ancien  scripture^''  used  by  Prisot.  Finch  quotes  Prisot ; 
Wingate  does  the  same.  Sheppard  quotes  Prisot,  Finch  and 
Wingate.  Hale  cites  nobody.  The  court  in  Woolston's  case, 
cite  Hale.  Wood  cites  Woolston's  case.  Blackstone  quotes 
Woolston's  cas6  and  Hale.  And  Lord  Mansfield,  like  Hale,  ven- 
tures it  on  his  own  authority.  Here  I  might  defy  the  best  read 
lawyer  to  produce  another  scrip  of  authority  for  this  judiciary  for- 
gery ;  and  I  might  go  on  further  to  shew,  how  some  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  priests  interpolated  into  the  text  of  Alfred's  laws,  the  20th, 
21st,  22nd  and  23rd  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  the  15th  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  23rd  to  the  29th  verses.  But 
this  would  lead  my  pen  and  your  patience  too  far.  What  a  con- 
spiracy this,  between  Church  and  State  !  Sing  Tantarara,  rogues 
all,  rogues  all.  Sing  Tantarara,  rogues  all ! 

1  must  still  add  to  this  long  and  rambling  letter,  ray  acknow-. 
ledgments  for  your  good  wishes  to  the  University  we  are  now  es- 
tablishing in  this  State.  There  are  some  novelties  in  it.  Of  that 
of  a  professorship  of  the  principles  of  government,  you  express 
your  approbation.  They  will  be  founded  in  the  rights  of  man. 
That  ol  agriculture,  I  am  sure,  you  will  approve :  and  that  also 
of  Anglo-Saxon.  As  the  histories  and  laws  left  us  in  that  type 
and  dialect,  must  be  the  text  books  of  the  reading  of  the  learners, 
they  will  imbibe  with  the  language  their  free  principles  of  govern- 
ment. The  volumes  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send,  shall  be 
placed  in  the  library  of  the  University.  Having  at  this  time  in 
England  a  person  sent  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  some  Profes- 
sors, a  Mr.  Gilmer  of  my  neighborhood,  I  cannot  but  recommend 
him  to  your  patronage,  counsel  and  guardianship,  against  imposi- 
tion, misinformation,  and  the  deceptions  of  partial  and  false  re- 
commendations, in  the  selection  oi  characters.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  great  worth  and  correctness,  my  particular  friend,  well 
educated  in  various  branches  of  science,  and  worthy  of  entbe 
confidence. 

Your  age  of  eighty-four  and  mine  of  eighty-one  years,  insure 
us  a  speedy  meeting.    We  may  then  commune  at  leisure,  and 
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more  fully,  on  the  good  and  evil,  which,  in  the  course  of  our  long 
lives,  we  have  both  witnessed ;  and  in  tlie  mean  time,  I  pray  you 
to  accept  assurances  of  my  high  veneration  and  esteem  for  your 
person  and  character. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER    LXXXIl. 


TO    MARTIN    VAN   BUREN. 


Monticello,  June  29, 1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  Mr.  Pickering's  elaborate  philippic 
against  Mr.  Adams,  Gerry,  Smith  and  myself;  and  I  have  de- 
layed the  acknowledgement  until  I  could  read  it  and  make  some 
observations  on  it. 

I  could  not  have  believed,  that  for  so  many  years,  and  to  such 
a  period  of  advanced  age,  he  could  have  nourished  passions  so 
vehement  and  viperous.  It  appears,  that  for  thirty  years  past,  he 
has  been  industriously  collecting  materials  for  vituperating  the  cha- 
racters he  had  marked  for  his  hatred ;  some  of  whom,  certainly^ 
if  enmities  towards  him  had  ever  existed,  had  forgotten  them  all, 
or  buried  them  in  the  grave  with  then^  elves.  As  to  myself,  there 
never  had  been  any  thing  personal  between  us,  nothing  but  the 
general  opposition  of  party  sentiment ;  and  our  personal  intercourse 
had  been  that  of  urbanity,  as  himself  says.  But  it  seems  he  has 
been  all  this  time  brooding  over  an  enmi^  which  I  had  never  felt, 
and  that  with  respect  to  myself,  as  well  as  others,  he  has  been 
writing  far  and  near,  and  in  every  direction,  to  get  hold  of  original 
letters,  where  he  could,  copies,  where  he  could  not,  certificates  and 
journals,  catching  at  every  gossipping  story  he  could  hear  of  in 
any  quarter,  supplying  by  suspicions  what  he  could  find  no  where 
else,  and  then  arguing  on  this  motley  farrago,  as  if  established  on 
gospel  evidence.  And  while  expressing  his  wonder,  that '  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight,  the  strong  passions  of  Mr.  Adams  should  not 
have  cooled ;'  that  on  the  contrary,  *  they  had  acquired  the  mastery 
of  his  soul,'  (p.  100 ;)  that  'where  these  were  enlisted,  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  his  statements,'  (p.  104;)  the  facility  and 
litde  truth  with  which  he  could  represent  facts  and  occurrences, 
concerning  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  his  hatred,  (p.  3;) 
that  'he  is  capable  of  making  the  grossest  misrepresentations, 
and,  from  detached  facts,  and  often  from  bare  suspicions,  of  draw- 
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ing  unwairantable  inferences,  if  suited  to  hlz  purpose  at  the  in- 
stant,' (p.  174;)  while  making  such  charges,  I  say,  on  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, instead  of  his  ^ecce  homOf  (p.  100;)  how  justly  might  we  say 
to  him,  ^  mutato  nomine,  de  tefahula  narratur.^  For  the  assiduity 
and  industry  he  has  employed  in  his  benevolent  researches  after 
matter  of  crimination  against  us,  I  refer  to  his  pages  13, 14,  34,  36, 
46,  71,  79,  90,  bis.  92,  93,  bis.  101,  ter.  104,116,  118,  141, 
143,  146,  150,  151,  153,  168,  171,  172.  That  Mr.  Adams' 
strictures  on  him,  written  and  printed,  should  have  excited 
some  notice  on  his  part,  was  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at.  But 
the  pufficiency  of  his  motive  for  the  large  attack  on  me  may  be 
more  questionable.  He  says,  (p.  4)  *  of  Mr.  Jefferson  I  should 
have  said  nothing,  but  for  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  October 
the  12th,  1823.'  Now  the  object  of  that  letter  was  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  a  friend,  wounded  by  a  publication  which  I  thought  an 
*  outrage  on  private  confidence.'  Not  a  word  or  allusion  in  it 
respecting  Mr.  Pickering,  nor  was  it  suspected  that  it  would  draw 
w,  forth  his  pen  in  justification  of  this  infidelity,  which  he  has,  how- 

ever, undertaken  in  the  course  of  his  pamphlet,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  its  conclusion. 

He  arraigns  me  on  two  grounds,  my  actions,  and  my  motives. 
The  very  actions,  however,  which  he  arraigns,  have  been  such  as 
the  great  majority  of  my  fellow  citizens  have  approved.  The  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Pickering,  and  of  those  who  thought  with  him,  I 
had  no  right  to  expect.  My  motives  he  chooses  to  ascribe  to  hy- 
pocrisy, to  ambition,  and  a  passion  for  popularity.  Of  these  the 
world  must  judge  between  us.  It  is  no  office  of  his  or  mine.  To 
that  tribunal  I  have  ever  submitted  my  actions  and  motives,  without 
ransacking  the  Union  for  certificates,  letters,  journals,  and  gossip- 
ing tales,  to  justify  myself  and  weary  them.  Nor  shall  I  do  this 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  leave  still  to  them  tiiese  antiquated 
party  diatribes,  now  newly  revamped  and  paraded,  as  if  they  had 
not  been  already  a  thousand  times  repeated,  refuted,  and  adjudged 
against  him,  by  the  nation  itself.  If  no  action  is  to  be  deemed 
virtuous  for  which  malice  can  imagine  a  sinister  motive,  then  there 
never  was  a  virtuous  action  ;  no,  not  even  in  the  life  of  our  Sa- 
viour himself.  But  he  has  taught  us  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit, 
and  to  leave  motives  to  him  who  can  alone  see  into  them. 
*  But  whilst  I  leave  to  its  fate  the  libel  of  Mr.  Pickering,  witii 

the  thousands  of  others  like  it,  to  which  I  have  given  no  other  an- 
swer than  a  steady  course  of  similar  action,  there  are  two  facts  or 
fancies  of  his  which  I  must  set  to  rights.  The  one  respects  Mr. 
Adams,  the  other  myself.  He  observes  that  my  letter  of  October 
the  12th,  1823,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  one  from  Mr.  Adams, 
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cf  September  the  18th,  which,  having  been  written  a  few  days 
after  Uunningham's  publication,  he  says  was  no  doubt  written  to 
apologise  to  me  for  the  pointed  reproaches  he  had  uttered  against 
me  in  his  confidential  letters  to  Cunningham.  And  thus  having 
'no  doubt'  of  his  conjecture,  he  considers  it  as  proven,  goes  oa 
to  suppose  the  contents  of  the  letter,  (19,  22}  makes  it  place  Mr. 
Adams  at  my  feet  suing  for  pardon,  a'^d  continues  to  rant  upon  it, 
as  an  undoubted  fact.  Now  I  do  most  solemnly  declare,  that  so 
far  from  being  a  letter  of  apology,  as  Mr.  Pickering  so  undoubt- 
ingiy  assumes,  there  was  not  a  word  or  allusion  in  it  respecting 
Cunningham's  publication. 

The  other  allegation  respecting  myself,  is  equally  false.  In 
page  34,  he  quotes  Doctor  Stuart,  as  having,  twenty  years  ago,  in- 
formed him  that  General  Washington, '  when  he  became  a  private 
citizen,'  called  me  to  account  for  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Mazzei, 
requiring,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  severity,  an  explanation  of  that 
letter.  He  adds  of  himself,  'in  what  manner  the  latter  humbled 
himself  and  appeased  the  just  resentment  of  Washington,  will 
never  be  known,  as  some  time  after  his  death,  the  correspondence 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  a  diary  for  an  important  period  of  his 
Presidency  was  also  missing.'  The  diary  being  of  transactions 
during  his  Presidency,  the  letter  to  Mazzei  not  known  here  until 
some  time  afier  he  became  a  private  citizen,  and  the  pretended  cor- 
respondence of  course  after  that,  I  know  not  why  this  lost  diary 
and  supposed  correspondence  are  brought  together  here,  unless 
for  insinuations  worthy  of  the  letter  itself.  The  correspondence 
could  not  be  found,  indeed,  because  it  had  never  existed.  I  do 
afSrm  that  there  never  passed  a  word,  written  or  verbal,  directly 
or  indirectly,  between  General  Washington  and  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  letter.  He  W3uld  never  have  degraded  himself,  so  far 
as  to  take  to  himself  the  imputation  in  that  letter  on  the  *  Sam- 
sons in  combat.'  The  whole  story  is  a  fabrication,  and  I  iUfy  the 
framers  of  it,  and  all  mankind,  to  produce  a  scrip  of  a  pen  be- 
tween General  Washington  and  myself  on  the  subject,  or  any  other 
evidence  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  suspicions,  suppositions 
and  presumptions  of  the  two  persons  here  quoting  and  quoted  for 
it.  With  Doctor  Stuart  I  had  not  much  acquaintance.  I  sup- 
posed him  to  be  an  honest  man,  knew  him  to  be  a  very  weak  one, 
and,  like  Mr.  Pickering,  very  prone  to  antipathies,  boiling  with 
party  passions,  and  under  the  dominion  of  these  readily  welcoming 
fancies  for  facts.  But  come  the  story  from  whomsoever  it  might, 
it  is  an  unqualified  falsehood. 

This  letter  to  Mazzei  has  been  a  precious  theme  of  crinaination 
for  federal  malice.     It  was  a  long  letter  of  business,  in  which  was 
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inserted  a  single  paragraph  only  of  political  infomiation  as  to  the 
state  of  our  country.  In  this  information  ihere  was  not  oae  word 
which  would  not  then  have  been,  or  vrould  not  now  be  approved 
by  every  republican  in  the  United  States,  looking  back  tfli  those 
times,  as  you  will  see  by  a  faithful  copy  now  inclosed  of  the  whole 
of  what  that  letter  said  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
its  government.  This  paragraph,  extracted  and  translated,  got 
into  a  Paris  paper  at  a  time  when  the  persons  in  power  there  were 
lalxNnng  under  veiy  general  disfavor,  and  their  friends  were  eager 
to  catch  even  at  straws  to  buoy  them  up.  To  them,  therefore,  1 
have  always  imputed  the  interpolation  of  an  entire  paragraph  ad- 
ditional to  mine,  which  makes  me  charge  my  own  country  with 
ingratitude  and  injustice  to  France.  There  was  not  a  word  in 
my  letter  respecting  France,  or  any  of  the  proceedings  or  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  that.  Yet  this  interpolated  para- 
graph has  been  the  burthen  of  federal  calumny,  has  been  con- 
stantly quoted  by  them,  made  the  subject  of  unceasing  and  viru- 
lent abuse,  and  is  still  quoted,  as  you  see,  by  Mr.  Pickering,  page 
33,  as  if  it  were  genuine,  and  really  written  by  me.  And  even 
Judge  Marshall  msdces  history  descend  from  its  dignity,  and  the 
ermine  from  its  sanctity,  to  exaggerate,  to  record,  and  to  sanction 
this  forgery.  In  the  very  last  note  of  his  book,  he  says,  *  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Mazzei,  an  Italian,  was  published  in 
Florence,  and  republished  in  the  Moniteur,  with  very  severe  stric- 
tures on  the  conduct  of  the  United  States.'  And  instead  of  the  letter 
itself,  he  copies  what  he  says  are  the  remarks  of  the  editor,  which 
are  an  exaggerated  commentary  on  the  fabricated  paragraph  itself, 
and  silently  leaves  to  his  reader  to  make  the  ready  inference  that 
these  were  the  sentiments  of  the  letter.  Proof  is  the  duty  of  the 
affirmative  side.  A  negative  cannot  be  positively  proved.  But, 
in  def(^t  of  impossible  proof  of  what  was  not  in  the  original  letter, 
I  have  its  press-copy  still  in  my  possession.  It  has  been  shewn 
to  several,  and  is  open  to  any  one  who  vdshes  to  see  it.  I  have 
presumed  only  that  the  interpolation  was  done  in  Paris.  But  I 
never  saw  the  letter  in  either  its  Italian  or  French  dress,  and  it 
may  have  been  done  here,  with  the  commentary  handed  down  to 
posterity  by  the  judge.  The  genuine  paragraph,  re-tiranslated 
through  Italian  and  French  into  English,  as  it  appeared  here  in  a 
federal  paper,  besides  the  mutilated  hue  which  these  translations 
and  re-translations  of  it  produced  generally,  gave  a  mistranslation 
of  a  angle  word,  which  entirely  perverted  its  meaning,  and  made 
it  a  pliant  and  fertile  text  of  misrepresentation  of  ray  political 
principles.  The  original,  speaking  of  an  Anglican,  monarchical 
and  aristocratical  party,  which  had  sprung  up  since  he  had  left 
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us,  states  their  object  to  be  *to  draw  over  us  the  substance,  at 
they  had  ah-eady  done  tHe  forms  of  the  British  government.* 
Now  the  *  forniF'  here  meant,  were  the  levees,  birthdays,  the  pom- 
pous cavalcade  to  the  State  House  on  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
the  formal  speech  from  the  throne,  the  procession  of  Congress  in 
a  body  to  re-echo  the  speech  in  an  answer,  &c.  8ec.  But  the 
translator  here,  by  substituting  form  in  the  singular  number,  for 
forms  in  the  pluraJ,  made  it  mean  the  frame  or  organization  of  our 
government,  or  its  form  of  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary  au- 
thorities, co-ordinate  and  independent;  to  which/orm  it  was  to  be 
inferred  that  I  was  an  enemy.  In  this  sense  they  always  quoted 
it,  and  in  this  sense  Mr.  Pickering  still  quotes  it,  pages  34,  35, 38, 
and  countenances  the  inference.  Now  General  Washington  per- 
fectly understood  what  1  meant  by  these  forms,  as  they  were  fre- 
quent subjects  of  conversation  between  us.  When,  on  my  return 
from  Europe,  I  joined  the  government  in  March,  1790,  at  New 
York,  I  was  much  astonished,  indeed,  at  the  mimicry  I  found 
established  of  royal  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  more  alarmed  at 
the  unexpected  phenomenon,  by  the  monarchical  sentiments  I 
heard  expressed  and  openly  maintained  in  every  company,  and 
among  others  by  the  high  members  of  the  government,  executive 
and  judiciary,  (General  Washington  alone  excepted,)  and  by  a 
great  part  of  the  legislature,  save  only  some  members  who  had 
been  of  the  old  Congress,  and  a  very  few  of  recent  introduction. 
I  took  occasion,  at  various  times,  of  expressing  to  General  Wash- 
ington my  disappointment  at  these  symptoms  of  a  change  of  prin- 
ciple, and  that  I  thought  them  encouraged  by  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies which  I  found  prevailing,  not  at  all  in  character  with  the 
simplicity  of  republican  government,  and  looking  as  if  wishfully 
to  those  of  European  courts.  His  general  explanations  to  me 
were,  that  when  he  arrived  at  New  York  to  enter  on  the^ecu- 
tive  administration  of  the  new  government,  he  observed  to  those 
who  were  to  assist  him,  that  placed  as  he  was  in  an  office  entirely 
new  to  him,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  other 
governments,  still  less  apprised  of  those  which  might  be  properly 
established  here,  and  himself  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  forms,  he 
wished  them  to  consider  and  prescribe  what  they  should  be ;  and 
the  task  was  assigned  particularly  to  General  Knox,  a  man  of  pa- 
rade, and  to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  a 
foreign  court.  They,  he  said,  were  the  authors  of  the  present 
reguladons,  and  that  others  were  proposed  so  highly  strained  that 
he  absolutely  rejected  them.  Attentive  to  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion prevailing  on  this  suWect,  when  the  term  of  his  second  elec- 
tion arrived,  he  called  the  Heads  of  departments  together,  observed 
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to  them  the  Mtuation  in  which  he  had  been  at  the  commencement 
of  the  government,  the  advice  he  had  taken,  and  the  course  he 
had  observed  in  compliance  with  it;  that  a  proper  occasion  had 
now  arrived  of  revising  that  course,  of  correcting  in  it  any  par- 
ticulars not  approved  in  experience ;  and  he  desired  us  to  consult 
together,  agree  on  any  changes  we  should  think  for  the  better, 
and  that  he  should  willingly  conform  to  what  we  should  advise. 
We  met  at  my  office.  Hamilton  and  myself  agreed  at  once  that 
there  was  too  much  ceremony  for  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  particularly,  that  the  parade  of  the  installation  at  New 
York  ought  not  to  be  copied  on  the  pi  c^ent  occasion,  that  the 
t  President  should  desire  the  Chief  Justice  to  attend  him  at  his 
chambers,  that  he  should  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  him  in  the 
^..  presence  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  government,  and  that  the 
Mk  certificate  of  the  fact  should  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  recorded.  Randolph  and  Knox  differed  from  us,  the 
latter  vehemently  :  they  thought  it  not  advisable  to  change  any  of 
the  established  forms,  and  we  authorised  Randolph  to  report  our 
opinions  to  the  President.  As  these  opinions  were  divided,  and 
no  positive  advice  given  as  to  any  change,  no  change  was  made. 
Thus,  the  forms  which  I  had  censured  in  my  letter  to  Mazzei,  were 
perfectly  understood  by  General  Washington,  and  were  those 
which  he  himself  but  barely  tolerated.  He  had  furnished  me  a 
proper  occasion  for  proposing  their  reformation,  and  my  opinion 
not  prevailing,  he  knew  I  could  not  have  meant  any  pan  of  the 
censure  for  him. 

Mr.  Pickering  quotes*  too,  (page  34)  the  expression  in  the  let- 
ter, of 'the  men  who  were  Samsons  m  the  field,  and  Solomons  in 
the  council,  but  who  had  had  their  heads  shorn  by  the  harlot  Eng- 
land ;'  or,  as  expressed  in  their  re-translation,  *  the  men  who  were 
Solono|pns  in  council,  and  Samsons  in  combat,  but  whose  hair  had 
been  cut  ofiT  by  the  whore  England.'  Now  this  expression  also 
was  perfecdy  understood  by  General  Washington.  He  knew  that 
I  meant  it  for  the  Cincinnati  generally,  and  that  from  what  had 
passed  between  us  at  the  commencement  of  that  institution,  I 
could  not  mean  to  include  him.  When  the  first  meeting  was 
called  for  its  establishment,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Congre^ 
then  sitting  at  Annapolis.  General  Washington  wrote  to  me,  ask- 
mg  my  opuiion  on  that  proposition,  and  the  course,  if  any,  which 
I  thought  Congress  would  observe  respecting  it.  I  wrote  him 
frankly  my  own  (disapprobation  of  it ;  that  1  found  the  members  of 
Congress  generally  m  the  same  sentiment;  that  I  thought  they 
would  take  no  express  notice  of  it,  but  that  in  all  appointments  of 
trust,  honor,  or  profit,  they  would  silently  pass  by  all  candidates 
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of  that  order,  and  give  an  uniform  preference  to  others.  On  his 
way  to  the  first  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  which  I  think  was  in  the 
spring  of  1784,  he  called  on  me  at  Annapolis.  It  was  a  little  af- 
ter candle-light,  and  he  sat  with  me  till  after  midnight,  conversing, 
almost  exclusively,  on  that  subject.  While  he  was  feelingly  in- 
dulgent to  the  motives  which  might  induce  the  officers  lo  promote 
it,  he  concurred  with  me  entirely  in  condemning  it;  and  when  I 
expressed  an  idea  that  if  the  hereditary  quality  were  suppressed, 
the  institution  might  perhaps  be  indulged  during  the  lives  of  the 
officers  now  living,  and  who  had  actually  served  ;  *  no,'  he  said, 
'  not  a  fibre  of  it  ought  to  be  left,  to  be  an  eye-sore  to  the  public, 
a  gTound  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a  line  of  separation  between  them 
and  their  country :'  and  he  left  me  with  a  determination  to  use  all 
his  influence  for  its  entire  suppression.  On  his  return  from  the 
meeting,  he  called  on  me  again,  and  related  to  me  the  course  the 
thing  had  taken.  He  said,  that  from  the  beginning,  he  had  used 
every  endeavor  to  prevail  on  the  officers  to  renounce  the  project 
altogether,  urging  the  many  considerations  which  would  render  it 
odious  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  disreputable  and  injurious  to 
themselves;  that  he  had  at  length  prevailed  on  most  of  the  old 
officers  to  reject  it,  although  with  great  and  warm  opposition  from 
others,  and  especially  the  younger  ones,  among  whom  he  named 
Colonel  W.  S.  Smith  as  particularly  intemperate.  But  that  in 
this  state  of  things,  when  he  thought  the  question  safe,  and  the 
meeting  drawing  to  a  close.  Major  L'Enfant  arrived  from  France, 
with  a  bundle  of  eagles,  for  which  he  had  been  sent  there,  with 
letters  from  the  French  officers  who  had  served  in  America, 
praying  for  admission  into  the  order,  and  a  solemn  act  of  their 
King  permitting  them  to  wear  its  ensign.  This,  he  said,  changed 
the  face  of  matters  at  once,  produced  an  entire  revolution  of  sen- 
timent, and  turned  the  torrent  so  strcmgly  in  an  opposite  direction 
that  it  could  be  no  longer  withstood :  all  he  could  then  obtain,  was  a 
suppression  of  the  hereditary  quality.  He  added,  that  it  was  the 
French  applications,  and  respect  for  the  aj^robation  of  the  King, 
which  saved  the  establishment  in  its  modified  and  temporary  form. 
Disapproving  thus  of  the  institution  as  much  as  I  did,  and  conscious 
that  I  knew  him  to  do  so,  he  could  never  suppose  that  I  meant  to  in- 
clude him  among  the  Samsons  in  the  field,  whose  object  was  to 
draw  over  us  the  form,  as  they  made  the  letter  say,  of  the  British 
government,  and  especially  its  aristocratic  member,  an  hereditary 
House  of  lords.  Add  to  this,  that  the  letter  saying,  *  that  two  out 
of  the  three  branches  of  legislature  were  against  us,'  was  an  ob- 
vious exception  of  him ;  it  being  well  known  that  the  majorities  in 
the  two  branches  of  Senate  and  Representative^,  were  the  very 
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instruments  which  carried,  in  opposition  to  the  old  and  *'eal  re- 
publicans, the  measures  which  were  the  subjects  of  condemnation 
m  this  letter.  General  Washington  then,  understanding  perfectly 
what  and  whom  I  meant  to  designate,  in  both  phrases,  and  that 
they  could  not  have  any  application  or  view  to  himself,  could 
find  in  neither  any  cause  ot  offence  to  himself;  and  therefore 
neither  needed,  nor  ever  asked  any  explanation  of  them  from  me. 
Had  it  even  been  otherwise,  they  must  know  ver}*^  little  of  Gene- 
ral Washington,  who  should  believe  to  be  within  the  laws  of  his 
character  what  Doctor  Stuart  is  said  to  have  imputed  to  him.  Be 
this  however  as  it  may,  the  story  is  infamously  false  in  every  arti- 
cle pf  it.  My  last  parting  with  General  Washington  was  at  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  March  1797,  and  was  warmly  af- 
fectionate ;  and  I  never  had  any  reason  to  believe  any  change  on 
his  part,  as  there  certainly  was  none  on  mine.  But  one  session 
of  Congress  intervened  between  that  and  his  death,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, in  my  passage  to  and  from  which,  as  it  happened  to  be 
not  convenient  to  call  on  him,  I  never  had  another  opportunity ; 
and  as  to  the  cessation  of  correspondence  observed  during  that  short 
interval,  no  particular  circumstance  occurred  for  epistolary  com- 
munication, and  both  of  us  were  too  much  oppressed  with  letter- 
writing,  to  trouble,  either  the  other,  with  a  letter  about  nothing. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  federalists,  pretending  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive friends  of  General  Washington,  have  ever  done  what  they 
could  to  sink  his  character,  by  hanging  theirs  on  it,  and  by  repre- 
senting as  the  enemy  of  republicans  him,  who,  of  all  men,  is  best 
entitled  to  the  appeUation  of  the  father  of  that  republic  which  they 
were  endeavoring  to  subvert,  and  the  republicans  to  maintain. 
They  cannot  deny,  because  the  elections  proclaimed  the  truth, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  nation  approved  the  republican  mea- 
sures. General  Washington  was  himself  sincerely  a  friend  to  the 
republican  principles  of  our  constitution.  His  faith,  perhaps,  in 
its  duration,  might  not  have  been  as  confident  as  mine ;  but  he 
repeatedly  declared  tolne,  that  he  was  determined  it  should  have 
a  fair  chance  for  success,  and  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood  in  its  support,  against  any  attempt  which  might  be  made 
to  change  it  from  its  republican  torm.  He  made  these  declara- 
tions the  oftener,  because  he  knew  my  suspicions  that  Hamilton 
had  other  views,  and  he  wished  to  quiet  my  jealousies  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  Hamilton  frankly  avowed,  that  he  considered  the  Br- 
dsh  constitution,  with  all  the  corruptions  of  its  administration,  as 
the  most  perfect  model  of  government  which  had  ever  jeen  de- 
vised by  the  wit  of  man ;  professing  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  spirit  qf  this  country  was  so  fundamentally  republican. 
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that  it  would  be  visionary  to  think  of  introducung  monarchy  here, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  the  duty  of  its  administrators  to  conduct 
it  on  the  principles  their  constituents  had  elected. 

General  Washington,  after  the  retirement  of  his  first  cabinet, 
and  the  composition  of  his  second,  entirely  federal,  and  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Mr.  Pickering  himsell,  had  no  opportunity  of 
hearing  both  sides  of  any  question.  His  measures,  consequently, 
took  more  the  hue  of  the  party  in  whose  hands  be  was.  These 
measures  were  certainly  not  approved  by  the  re[»ublicans ;  yet 
were  they  not  imputed  to  him,  but  to  the  counsellors  around  him ; 
and  his  prudence  so  far  restrained  their  impassioned  course  and 
bias,  that  no  act  of  strong  mark,  during  the  remainder  of  his  ad- 
ministration, excited  much  dissatisfaction.  He  lived  too  short  a 
time  after,  and  too  much  withdrawn  from  information,  to  correct 
the  views  into  which  he  had  been  deluded ;  and  the  continued  as- 
siduities of  the  party  drew  him  into  the  vortex  of  their  intempe- 
rate career ;  separated  him  still  farther  from  his  real  friends,  and 
excited  him  to  actions  and  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
grieved  them,  but  could  not  loosen  their  afiections  from  him. 
They  would  not  suffer  the  temporary  aberration  to  weigh  against 
the  inmieasurable  merits  of  his  life ;  ahd  although  they  tumbled 
his  seducers  from  their  places,  they  preserved  his  memory  em- 
balmed in  their  hearts,  with  undiminished  love  and  devotion;  and 
there  it  forever  will  remain  embalmed,  in  entire  oblivion  of  evenr 
temporary  thing  which  might  cloud  the  glories  of  his  splendid  life.  It 
is  vain  then,  for  Mr.  Pickering  and  his  friends  to  endeavor  to  falsify 
his  character,  by  representing  him  as  an  enemy  to  republicans  and 
republican  principles,  and  as  exclusively  the  friend  of  those  who 
were  so;  and  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  returned  to  his 
antient  and  unbiassed  opinions,  would  have  replaced  his  confidence 
in  those  whom  the  people  approved  and  supported,  and  would 
have  seen  that  they  were  only  restoring  and  acting  on  the  princi- 
ples of  his  own  first  administration. 

I  find,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  have  written  you  a  very  long  letter, 
or  rather  a  history.  The  civility  of  having  sent  me  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Pickering's  diatribe,  would  scarcely  justify  its  address  to  you. 
I  do  not  publish  these  things,  because  my  rule  of  life  has  been 
never  to  harass  the  public  with  fendings  and  provings  of  personal 
slanders ;  and  least  of  all  would  I  descend  mto  the  arena  of  slan- 
der with  such  a  champion  as  Mr.  Pickering.  I  have  ever  trusted 
to  the  justice  and  consideration  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  have  no 
reason  to  repent  it,  or  to  change  my  course.  At  this  time  of  life 
too,  tranquillity  is  the  summum  bonum.  But  although  I  decline 
all  newspaper  controversy,  yet  when  falsehoods  have  been  ad- 
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vanced,  within  the  knowledge  of  no  one  so  much  as  myself,  I 
have  sometimes  deposited  a  contradiction  in  the  hands  of  a  friend, 
which,  if  worth  preservation,  may,  when  I  am  no  more,  nor  those 
whom  I  might  offend,  throw  light  on  history,  and  recall  that  into 
the  path  of  truth.  And  if  of  no  other  value,  the  present  com- 
munication may  amuse  you  with  anecdotes  not  known  to  every 
one. 

I  had  meant  to  have  added  some  views  on  the  amalgamation  of 
parties,  to  which  your  favor  of  tlie  8th  has  some  allusion ;  an  amal- 
gamation of  name,  but  not  of  principle.  Tories  are  tories  still,  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called.  But  my  letter  is  already 
too  unmercifully  long,  and  I  close  it  here  with  assurances  of  my 
great  esteem  and  respectful  consideration. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     CLXXXIU. 


TO   EDWARD    EVERETT. 


Monticello,  October  15,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  yet  to  thank  you  for  your  *•  B.  K.  oration,  delivered  in 
presence  of  General  la  Fayette.  It  is  all  excellent,  m^  ch  of  it 
sublimely  so,  well  worthy  of  its  author  and  his  subject,  of  whom 
we  may  truly  say,  as  was  said  of  Germanicus,  *fruitur  fama  5«t.' 

Your  letter  of  September  the  10th  gave  me  the  first  information 
that  mine  to  Major  Cartwright  had  got  into  the  newspapers ;  and 
the  first  notice,  indeed,  that  he  had  received  it.  I  was  a  stranger 
to  his  person,  but  not  to  his  respectable  and  patriotic  character. 
I  received  from  him  a  long  and  interesting  letter,  and  answered  it 
with  frankness,  going  without  reserve  into  several  subjects,  to  which 
his  letter  had  led,  but  on  which  I  did  not  suppose  I  was  writing 
for  the  newspapers.  The  publication  of  a  letter  in  such  a  case, 
without  the  consent  of  the  writer,  is  not  a  fair  practice. 

The  part  which  you  quote,  may  draw  on  me  the  host  of  judges 
and  divines.  They  may  cavil  but  cannot  refute  it.  Those  who 
read  Prisot's  opinion  with  a  candid  view  to  understand,  aiid  not 
to  chicane  it,  cannot  mistake  its  meaning.  The  reports  in  the 
Year-books  were  taken  very  short.  The  opinions  of  the  judges 
were  written  down  sententiously,  as  notes  or  memoranda,  and  not 
with  all  the  developement  which  they  probably  used  in  delivering 
them.  Prisot's  opinion,  to  be  fully  expressed,  should  be  thus  pa- 
raphrased.   *  To  such  laws  as  those  of  holy  church  have  recorded. 
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and  preserved  in  their  antient  books  and  writings,  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  give  credence ;  for  so  is,  or  so  says  the  common  law,  or  law 
of  the  land,  on  which  all  manner  of  other  laws  rest  for  their  au- 
thority, or  are  founded ;  that  is  to  say,  the  common  law,  or  the 
law  of  the  land  common  to  us  all,  and  established  by  the  authority 
of  us  all,  is  that  from  which  is  derived  the  authority  of  all  other 
special  and  subordinate  branches  of  law,  such  as  the  canon  law, 
law  merchant,  law  maritime,  law  of  Gavelkind,  Borough  English, 
corporation  laws,  local  custons  and  usasjes,  to  all  of  which  the 
common  law  requires  its  judges  to  permit  authority  in  the  special 
or  local  cases  belonging  to  them.     The  evidence  of  these  laws  is 
preserved  in  their  antient  treatises,  books  and  writings,  in  like 
manner  as  our  own  common  law  itself  is  known,  the  text  of  its  ori- 
ginal enactments  having  been  long  lost,  and  its  substance  only  pre- 
served in  antient  and  traditionary  writings.     And  if  it  appears, 
from  their  antient  books,  writings  and  records,  that  the  bishop,  in 
this  case,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  these  authorities, 
has  done  what  an  ordinary  would  have  done  in  such  case,  then 
we  should  adjudge  it  good,  otherwise  not.'     To  decide  this  ques- 
tion, they  would  have  to  turn  to  the  antient  writings  and  records  of 
the  canon  law,  in  which  they  would  find  evidence  of  the  laws  of 
advowsons,  quare  impedii,  the  duties  of  bishops  and  ordinaries, 
for  which  terms  Prisot  could  never  have  meant  to  refer  them  to 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  les  saincts  scriptures^  where  surely 
they  would  not  be  found.     A  license  which  should  permit  *  ancien 
scrtpiure*  to  be  translated  *  holy  scripture,'  annihilates  at  once  all  the 
evidence  of  language.    With  such  a  license,  we  might  reverse  the 
sixth  commandment  into  '  thou  shalt  not  omit  murder.'    It  would 
be  the  more  extraordinary  in  this  case,  where  the  mistranslation 
was  to  effect  the  adoption  of  the  whole  code  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  laws  into  the  text  of  our  statutes,  to  convert  religious 
offences  into  temporal  crimes,'to  make  the  breach  of  every  reli- 
gious precept  a  subject  of  indictment,  submit  the  question  of  ido- 
latry, for  example,  to  the  trial  of  a  jury,  and  to  a  court,  its  punish- 
ment, to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  the  offender.     Do  we 
allow  to  our  judges  this  lumping  legislation  ? 

The  term  *  common  law,'  although  it  has  more  than  one  mean- 
ing, is  perfectly  definite,  secundum  subjectam  materiem.  Its  ^st 
probable  origin  was  on  the  conquest  of  the  Heptarchy  by  Alfred, 
and  the  amalgamation  of  their  several  codes  of  law  into  one,  which 
became  common  to  them  all.  The  authentic  text  of  these  enact- 
ments has  not  been  preserved ;  but  their  substance  has  been  com- 
mitted to  many  antient  books  and  writings,  so  faithfujly  as  to  have 
been  deemed  genuine  from  generation  -to  generation^  and  obeyed 
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as  such  by  all.  We  have  some  fimgnients  of  them  collected  by 
Lambard,  Wilkins  and  others,  but  abounding  with  proofs  of  theu* 
spurious  authenticity.  Magna  Charta  is  the  earliest  statute,  the 
text  of  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  authentic  form,  and 
tlience  downward  we  have  them  entire.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
when  the  common  law  and  statute  law,  the  lex  scripta  et  non 
scriptttf  began  to  be  contra-distinguished,  so  as  to  give  a  second 
acceptation  to  the  former  term  ;  whether  before,  or  after  Prisot's 
day,  at  which  time  we  know  that  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half 
of  statutes  were  in  preservation.  In  later  times,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  chancery  branch  of  law,  the  term  common  law  began 
to  be  used  in  a  third  sense,  as  the  correlative  of  chancery  law. 
This,  however,  having  been  long  after  Prisot's  time,  could  not 
have  been  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  term.  He  must  have 
meant  the  antient  lecc  non  scripta,  because,  had  he  used  it  as  in- 
cluave  of  the  lex  scriptaf  he  would  have  put  his  finger  on  the 
statute  which  had  enjoined  on  the  judges  a  deference  to  the  laws 
of  holy  church.  But  no  such  statute  existing,  he  must  have  re- 
ferred to  the  common  law  in  the  sense  of  a  lex  non  scripia. 
Whenever,  then,  the  term  common  law  is  used  in  either  of  these 
senses,  and  it  is  never  employed  in  any  other,  it  is  readily  known 
in  which  of  them,  by  the  context  and  subject  matter  under  con- 
sideration ;  which,  in  the  present  case,  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

I  do  not  remember  the  occasion  which  led  me  to  take  up  this 
subject,  while  a  practitioner  of  the  law.  But  I  know  I  went  into 
it  with  all  the  research  which  a  very  copious  law  library  enabled 
me  to  indulge ;  and  I  fear  not  for  the  accuracy  of  any  of  my  quo- 
tations. The  doctrine  might  be  dispr6ved  by  many  other  and 
diflbrent  topics  of  reasoning ;  but  having  satisfied  myself  of  the 
origin  of  the  forgery,  and  found  how,  like  a  rolling  snow-ball,  it 
had  gathered  volume,  I  leave  its  further  pursuit  to  those  who 
need  further  proof,  and  perhaps  I  have  already  gone  further  than 
the  feeble  doubt  you  expressed  might  require. 

I  salute  you  with  great  esteem  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LBTTER  CLXXXIV. 


TO  JOSEPH    C.    CABELL. 


MonticeUo,  Janiury  11,  18S5. 
Deab  Sib, 

We  are  dreadfully  nonplussed  here  by  the  non-arrival  of  our 
three  Professors.  We  apprehend  that  the  idea  of  our  opening  on 
the  1st  of  February  prevails  so  much  abroad,  (although  we  have 
always  mentioned  it  doubtfully,)  as  that  the  students  wUl  assemble 
on  that  day  without  awaiting  the  further  notice  which  was  pro- 
mised. TO  send  them  away  will  be  discouraging,  and  to  open  an 
University  without  Mathematics  or  Natural  Philosophy  would 
bring  on  us  ridicule  and  disgrace.  We  dierefore  publish  an  ad- 
vertisement, stating  that  on  th^  arrival  of  these  Prdfessors,  notice 
will  be  given  of  the  day  of  opening  the  institution. 

Grovernor  Barbour  writes  me  hopefully  of  getting  our  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  from  Congress.  The  proposition  has  been  originated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  referred  to  the  committee  of  claims, 
the  chairman  of  which  has  prepared  a  very  favorable  report,  and 
a  bill  comformable,  assuming  the  repayment  of  all  interest  which 
the  State  has  actually  paid.  The  legislature  will  certainly  owe  to 
us  the  recovery  of  this  money ;  flit  had  tiiey  not  given  it  in  some 
measure  the  reverenced  character  of  a  donation  for  the  promotion 
of  learning,  it  would  never  have  been  paid.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  displeasure  incurred  by  wringing  it  from  them 
at  the  last  session,  will  now  give  way  to  a  contrary  feeling,  and 
even  place  us  on  a  ground  of  some  merit.  Should  this  sentiment 
take  place,  and  the  arrival  of  our  Professors,  and  filling  our  dor- 
mitories with  students  on  the  1st  of  February,  encourage  them  to 
look  more  favorably  towards  us,  perhaps  it  might  dispose  them  to 
enlarge  somewhat  their  order  on  the  same  fund.  You  observe 
the  ProctcHT  has  stated  in  a  letter  accompanying  our  Report,  that 
it  will  take  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  more  than  we  have 
to  finish  the  Rotunda.  Besides  this,  an  Anatomical  theatre  (cost- 
ing about  as  much  as  one  of  our  hotels,  say  about  five  thousand 
dollars,)  is  indispensable  to  the  school  of  Anatomy.  There  Cannot 
be  a  single  dissection  until  a  proper  theatre  is  prepared,  giving  an 
advantageous  view  of  the  operation  to  those  within,  and  effectually 
excluding  observation  from  without.  Either  the  additional  sums, 
therefore,  of  twenty-five  thousand  and  five  thousand  dollars  will 
be  wanting,  or  we  must  be  permitted  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the 
fifty  thousand  to  a  theatre,  leaving  the  Rotunda  unfinished  for  the 
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present.  Yet  I  should  think  neither  of  these  objects  an  equivalent 
for  renewing  the  displeasure  of  the  legislature.  Unless  we  can 
carry  their  hearty  patronage  with  us,  the  institution  can  never 
flourish.  I  would  not,  therefore,  hint  at  this  additional  aid,  unless 
it  were  agreeable  to  our  friends  generally,  and  tolerably  sure  of 
being  carried  without  irritation. 

In  your  letter  of  December  the  31st,  you  say  my  *  hand  writing 
and  my  letters  have  great  effect  there,'  i.  e.  at  Richmond.  I  am 
sensible,  ray  dear  Sir,  of  the  kindness  with  which  this  encourage- 
raeut  is  held  up  to  me.  But  my  views  of  their  effect  are  very 
different.  When  I  retired  from  the  adminisuration  of  public  af- 
fairs, I  thought  I  saw  some  evidence  that  1  reticed  with  a  good 
degree  of  public  favor,  and  that  my  conduct  in  office  had  been 
considered,  by  the  one  party  at  least,  with  approbation,  and  with 
acquiescence  by  the  other.  But  the  attempt  in  which  I  have  em- 
barked so  earnestly,  to  procure  an  improvement  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  my  native  State,  although,  perhaps,  in  other  States  it 
may  have  strengthened  good  dispositions,  it  has  assuredly  weak- 
ened them  within  our  own.  The  attempt  ra^  foul  of  so  many 
local  interests,  of  so  many  personal  views,  and  so  much  ignorance, 
and  I  have  been  considered  as  so  particularly  its  promoter,  that  I 
see  evidently  a  great  change  of  sentiment  towards  myself.  I  can- 
not doubt  its  having  dissatisfied  with  myself  a  req)ectable  minority, 
if  not  a  majority  of  the  House  qiiDelegates.  I  feel  it  deeply,  and 
very  discouragingly.  '  Yet  I  shall  not  give  way.  1  have  ever 
found  in  my  progress  through  life,  that,  acting  for  the  public,  if 
we  do  always  what  is  right,  the  approbation  denied  in  the  begin- 
ning will  surely  follow  us  in  the  end.  It  is  from  posterity  we  are 
to  expect  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices  we  are  making  for  their 
service,  of  time,  quiet  and  good  will.  And  1  fear  not  the  appeal. 
The  multitude  of  fine  young  men  whom  we  shall  redeem  from  ig- 
norance, who  will  feel  that  they  owe  to  us  the  elevation  of  mind, 
of  character  and  station  they  will  be  able  to  attain  from  the  result 
of  our  efforts,  will  insure  their  remembering  us  with  gratitude. 
We  will  not,  th<i,  be 'weary  in  welldoing.'  Usque  ad  arm 
arhicus  tuua. 

Tv':  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CLXXXV. 
THOMAS   JEFFERSON   TO   THOMAS    JEFFERSON    SMITH. 


.4 


This  letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.  The  writer 
will  be  in  the  grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  counsels.  Your  af- 
fectionate and  excellent  father,  has  requested  that  I  would  address 
to  you  something  which  might  possibly  have  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run,  and  I  too,  as  a  namesake, 
feel  an  interest  in  that  course.  Few  words  will  be  necessary, 
with  good  dispositions  on  your  part.  Adore  God.  Reverence 
and  cherish  your  parents.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and 
your  country  more  than  yourself.  Be  just.  Be  true.  Murmur 
not  at  the  ways  of  Providence.  So  shall  the  life  into  which  you 
have  entered,  be  the  portal  to  one  of  ^eternal  and  inefiable  bliss. 
And  if  to  the  dead  it  is  permitted  to  care  for  the  things  of  this 
world,  every  action  of  your  life  will  be  under  my  regard.  Fare- 
well. 

Monticello,  February  21, 1825.  9 

The  portrait  of  a  good  man  by  the  most  sublime  of  poets,  for  your 

imitation. 

Lord,  who's  the  happy  mar.  that  may  to  thy  blest  courts  repair; 

Not  stranger-like  to  visit  them,  but  to  inhabit  there .'' 

'Tis  he  whose  every  thouf^ht  and  deed  by  rules  of  virtue  moves ; 

Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak  the  thing  his  heart  disproves. 

Who  never  did  a  slander  forge,  his  neighbor's  fame  to  wound ; 

Nor  hearken  to  a  false  report,  by  malice  whispered  round. 

Who  vice  in  all  its  pomp  and  power,  can  treat  with  just  neglect ; 

And  piety,  though  clothed  in  rags,  religiously  respect. 

Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust  has  ever  firmly  stood ; 

And  though  he  promise  to  his  loss,  he  makes  his  promise  good. 

Whose  soul  in  usury  disdains  his  treasure  to  employ ; 

Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe  the  guiltless  to  destroy. 

The  man,  who,  by  this  steady  course,  has  happiness  insur'd, 

When  earth's  foundations  shake,  shall  stand,  by  Providence  secur'd. 

A  Decalogue  of  Canons  for  observation  in  practical  life.   ^ 

1.  Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  to  day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is  cheap ;  it 
will  be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst  and  cold. 
G.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

.  7.  Notliing  is  troublesome  tliat  we  do  willingly. 
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8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never 
happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  sradbth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten,  before  you  speak;  if  very  angry, 
fm  hundred. 


LETTER    CLXXXVI. 


TO  JAMES   MADISON. 


Monticello,  December  24, 1825. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  for  some  time  considered  the  question  of  internal  im- 
provement as  desperate.  The  torrent  of  general  opinion  sets  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  it  as  to  be  irresistible.  And  I  suppose  that 
even  the  opposition  in  Congress  will  hereafter  be  feeble  and  for- 
mal, unless  something  can  be  done  which  may  give  a  gleam  of 
encouragement  to  our  friends,  or  alarm  their  opponents  in  their  fan- 
cied security.  I  learn  from  Richmond,  that  those  who  think  with 
us  ihere  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  dismay,  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  or  what  to  propose.  Mr.  Gordon,  our  representative,  particu- 
larly, has  written  to  me  in  very  desponding  terms,  not  disposed  to 
yield  indeed,  but  pressing  for  opinions  and  advice  on  the  subject. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  are  pressed  in  the  same  way,  and  I  hope 
you  have  devised  and  recommended  something  to  them.  If  you 
have,  stop  here  and  read  no  more,  but  consider  all  that  follows  as 
non-avenue.  I  shall  be  better  satisfied  to  adopt  implicidy  any  thing 
which  you  may  have  advised,  than  any  thing  occurring  to  myself. 
For  I  have  long  ceased  to  think  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  pay 
little  attention  to  public  proceedings.  But  if  you  have  done  no- 
thing in  it,  then  I  risk  for  your  consideration  what  has  occurred 
to  me,  and  is  expressed  in  the  inclosed  paper.  Bailey's  proposi- 
tions, which  came  to  hand  since  I  wrote  the  paper,  and  which  I 
suppose  to  have  come  from  the  President  himself,  shew  a  little 
hesitation  in  the  purposes  of  his  party ;  and  in  that  state  of  mind, 
a  bolt  shot  criticadly  may  decide  the  contest,  by  its  effect  on  the 
less  bold.  The  olive  branch  held  out  to  them  at  this  moment 
may  be  accepted,  and  the  constitution  thus  saved  at  a  moderate 
sacrifice.  I  say  nothing  of  the  paper,  which  will  explain  itself. 
The  foUowmg  heads  of  consideration,  or  some  of  them,  may  weigh 
in  its  favor. 
It  may  intimidate  the  wavering.    It  may  break  the  western  co- 
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alition,  by  offering  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form.  It  will  be 
viewed  with  favor  in  contrast  with  the  Georgia  opposition  and  fear 
of  strengthening  that.  It  will  be  an  example  of  a  temperate  mode 
of  opposition  in  future  and  similar  cases.  It  will  delay  the  measure 
a  year  at  least.  It  will  give  us  the  chance  of  belter  times  and  of 
intervening  accidents;  and  in  no  way  place  us  in  a  worse  than 
our  present  atuation.  I  do  not  dwell  on  these  topics;  your  mind 
will  develope  them. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  you  approve  of  doing  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  If  not,  send  it  back  to  me,  and  it  shall  be  sup- 
pressed ;  for  I  would  not  hazard  so  important  a  measure  against 
your  opinion,  nor  even  without  its  support.  If  you  think  it  may 
be  a  canvass  on  which  to  put  something  good,  ridke  what  altera- 
tions you  please,  and  I  will  forward  it  to  Gordon,  under  the  most 
sacred  injunctions  that  it  shall  be  so  ussd  as  that  not  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  shall  fall  on  you  or  myself,  tliat  it  has  come  from  eidier 
of  us.  But  what  you  do,  do  as  promptly  as  your  convenience 
will  admit,  lest  it  should  be  aniicipated  by  something  worse. 

Evei  and  affectionately  yours, 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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TTie  solemn  Declaration  (  I  Protest  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  on  the  principles  of  the  ConstiUtion  of  the  Unit&i 
States  of  JimericOf  and  on  the  violations  of  them. 

We,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  on  behalf,  and  b  the 
name  of  the  people  thereof,  do  declare  as  follows. 

The  States  in  North  America  which  confederated  to  establish 
their  independence  on  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  of  which 
Virginia  was  one,  became,  on  that  acquisition,  free  and  indepen- 
dent States,  and  as  such,  authorised  to  constitute  governments,  each 
for  itself,  in  such  form  as  it  thought  best. 

They  entered  into  a  compact,  (which  is  called  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,)  by  whLh  they  agreed  to  unite 
in  a  fingie  government  as  to  their  relations  with  each  other,  and 
with  foreign  nations,  and  as  to  certain  other  articles  particularly 
specified.  They  retained  at  the  same  time,  each  to  itself,  the 
other  rights  of  independent  government,  comprehending  mainly 
their  domestic  interests. 

For  the  administration  of  their  federal  branch,  they  agreed  to 
appoint,  in  conjuncticHi,  a  distinct  set  of  functionaries,  legislative 
executive  and  judiciivy,  in  the  manner  settled  in  that  compact : 
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while  to  each,  severally  and  of  course,  remained  its  original  right 
of  appointing,  each  for  itself,  a  separate  set  of  functionaries,  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judiciary,  also,  for  administering  the  domestic 
branch  of  their  respective  governments. 

These  two  sets  of  officers,  each  independent  of  the  other,  con- 
stitute thus  a  whole  of  government,  for  each  State  separately ;  the 
powers  ascribed  to  the  one,  as  specifically  made  federal,  exer- 
cised over  the  whole,  the  residuary  powers,  retained  to  the  other, 
exercisable  exclusively  over  its  particular  State,  foreign  herein, 
each  to  the  others,  as  they  were  before  the  original  compact. 

To  this  construction  of  government  and  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  does  religiously  and  affec- 
tionately adhere,  opposing,  with  equal  fidelity  and  firmness,  the 
usurpation  of  either  set  of  functionaries  on  the  righful  powers  of 
the  other. 

But  the  federal  branch  has  assumed  in  oome  cases,  and  claimed 
in  others,  a  right  of  enlarging  its  own  powers  by  constrqctions,  in- 
ferences, and  ii  definite  deductions  from  those  directly  given, 
which  this  Assembly  does  declare  to  be  usurpations  of  the  powers 
retained  to  the  independent  branches,  mere  interpolations  into  the 
compact,  and  direct  infractions  of  it. 

They  claim,  for  example,  and  have  commenced  the  exercise  of 
a  right  to  construct  roads,  open  canals,  and  effect  other  internal 
improvements  within  the  territories  and  jurisdictions  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  several  States,  which  this  Assembly  does  declare 
has  not  been  given  to  that  branch  by  tlie  constitutional  compact, 
but  remains  to  each  State  among  its  domestic  and  unalienated 
powers,  exercisable  within  itself  and  by  its  domestic  autiiorities 
alone. 

This  Assembly  does  further  disavow,  and  declare  to  be  most 
false  and  unfounded,  the  doctrine  that  the  compact,  in  authorising 
its  federal  branch  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  has  given  them  thereby  a 
power  to  do  whatever  tfiey  may  think,  or  pretend,  would  promote 
the  general  welfare,  which  construction  would  make  that,  of  itself, 
a  complete  government,  without  limitation  of  powers;  but  that 
the  plain  sense  and  obvious  meaning  were,  that  they  might  levy  the 
taxes  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  by  the  various 
acts  of  power  therein  specified  and  delegated  to  them,  and  by  no 
others. 

Nor  is  it  admitted,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  people  of  these 
States,  by  not  investing  their  federal  branch  with  all  the  means  of 
bettering  their  condition,  have  denied  to  themselves  any  which 
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may  efTecl  that  purpose ;  since,  in  tlic  distribution  of  these  means, 
they  have  given  to  that  brancUj'those  which  belong  to  its  depart- 
ment, and  to  the  States  have  reserved  separately  the  residue 
which  belong  to  them  separately.  And  thus  by  the  organization 
of  the  two  branches  taken  together,  have  completely  secured  the 
first  object  of  human  association,  the  full  improvement  6(  their 
condition,  and  reserved  to  themselves  all  the  faculties  of  multiply- 
ing their  own  blessings. 

Whilst  the  General  Assembly  thus  declares  the  rights  retained 
by  the  States,  rights  which  they  have  never  yielded,  and  which 
this  State  will  never  voluntarily  yield,  they  do  not  mean  to  raise  die 
banner  of  disaffection,  or  of  separation  from  their  sister  States, 
co-parties  with  themselves  to  this  compact.  They  know  and 
value  too  highly  the  blessings  of  their  Union  as  to  foreign  na^ns 
and  questions  arising  among  themselves,  to  consider  every  itifrac- 
tion  as  to  be  met  by  actual  resistance.  They  respect  too  a&ction- 
ately  the  opinions  of  those  possessing  the  same  rights  under  the 
same  instrument,  to  make  every  difference  of  construction  a  ground 
of  immediate  rupture.  They  would,  indeed,  consider  such  a  rup- 
ture as  among  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  befal  them; 
but  not  the  greatest.  There  is  yet  one  greater,  submission  to  a 
government  of  unlimited  powers.  It  is  only  when  the  hope  of 
avoiding  this  shall  become  absolutely  desperate,  that  further  for- 
bearance could  not  be  indulged.  Should  a  majority  of  the  co- 
parties,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  expectation  and  hope  of  this 
Assembly,  prefer,  at  this  time,  acquiescence  in  these  assumptions 
of  power  by  the  federal  member  of  the  government,  we  will  be 
patient  and  suffer  much,  under  the  confidence  that  time,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  will  prove  to  them  also  the  bitter  consequences  in  which 
that  usurpation  will  involve  us  all.  In  the  mean  while,  we  will 
breast  with  them,  rather  than  separate  from  them,  every  misfortune, 
save  that  only  of  living  under  a  government  of  unlimited  powers. 
We  owe  every  other  sacrifice  to  ourselves,  to  our  federal  brethren, 
and  to  the  world  at  large,  to  pursue  with  temper  and  perseverance 
the  great  experiment  which  shall  prove  that  man  is  cieipable  of 
living  in  society,  governing  itself  by  laws  self-imposed,  and  secur- 
ing to  its  members  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  property  and 
peace ;  and  further  to  shew,  that  even  when  the  government  of  its 
choice  shall  manifest  a  tendency  to  degeneracy,  we  are  not  at  once 
to  despair  but  that  the  will  end  the  watchfulness  of  its  sounder 
parts  will  reform  Its  aberrations,  recall  it  to  original  and  legitimate 
principles,  and  restrain  it  within  the  rightful  limits  of  self-govern- 
ment.    And  these  are  the  objects  of  this  Declaration  and  Protest. 

Supposing  then,  that  it  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as 
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some  of  its  co-States  seem  to  think,  that  the  power  of  making 
roads  and  canals  should  be  added  to  those  directly  given  to  the 
federal  branch,  as  more  likely  to  be  systematically  and  beneficially 
directed,  than  by  the  independent  action  of  the  several  States, 
this  Commonwealth,  from  respect  to  these  opinions,  and  a  desire 
of  conciliation  with  its  co-States,  will  consent,  in  concurrence 
with  them,  to  make  this  addition,  provided  it  be  done  regularly 
by  an  amendment  of  the  compact,  in  the  way  established  by  that 
instrument,  and  provided  also,  it  be  sufficiently  guarded  against 
abuses,  compromises,  and  corrupt  practices,  not  only  of  possible, 
but  of  probable  occurrence. 

And  as  a  further  pledge  of  the  sincere  and  cordial  attachment 
of  this  Commomwealth  to  the  union  of  the  whole,  so  far  as  has 
been  consented  to  by  the  compact  called  'The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,'  (construed  according  to  the  plain 
and  ordinary  meaning  of  its  language,  to  the  common  intend- 
ment of  the  time,  and  of  those  who  framed  it ;)  to  give  also  to  all 
parties  and  authorities,  time  for  reflection  and  for  consideration, 
whether,  under  a  temperate  view  of  the  possible  consequences, 
and  especially  of  the  constant  obstructions  which  an  equivocal 
majority  must  ever  expect  to  meet,  they  will  still  prefer  the  as- 
sumption of  this  power  rather  than  its  acceptance  from  the  free 
will  of  their  constituents ;  and  to  preserve  peace  in  the  meanwhile, 
we  proceed  to  make  it  the  duty  of  our  citizens,  until  the  legisla- 
ture shall  otherwise  and  ultimately  decide,  to  acquiesce  under 
those  acts  of  the  federal  branch  of  our  government  which  we 
have  declared  to  be  usurpations,  and  against  which,  in  point  of 
right,  we  do  protest  as  null  and  void,  and  never  to  be  quoted  as 
precedents  of  right. 

We  thierefore  do  enact,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  that  all  citizens  of  tliis  Commonwealth,  and 
persons  and  authorities  within  the  same,  shall  pay  full  obedience 
at  all  times  to  the  acts  which  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  construction 
of  post  roads,  making  canals  of  navigation,  and  maintaining  the 
same,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
said  acts  were,  totidem  verbis,  passed  by  the  legislature  of  this 
Commonwealth. 
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LETTER  CLXXXVII. 


TO    WILLIAM    B.    GILES. 


«  Monticello,  December  25, 1825.     * 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  1 5th  was  received  four  days  ago.     It  found 
me  engaged  in  what  I  could  not  lay  aside  till  this  day. 

Far  advanced  in  my  eighty-tliird  year,  worn  down  with  infirmi- 
ties which  have  confined  me  almost  entirely  to  the  house  for  se- 
ven or  eight  months  past,  it  afflicts  me  much  to  receive  appeals 
to  my  memory  for  transactions  so  far  back  as  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  your  letter.  My  memory  is  indeed  become  almost  a 
blank,  of  which  no  better  proof  can  probably  be  given  you  than 
by  my  solemn  protestation,  that  I  have  not  the  least  recollection 
of  your  intervention  between  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  and  myself,  in 
what  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo.  Not  the  slightest 
trace  of  it  remains  in  my  mind.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
actitude of  the  statement  in  your  letter.  And  the  less,  as  I  recol- 
lect the  interview  with  Mr.  Adams,  to  which  the  previous  commu- 
nications which  had  passed  between  him  and  yourself  were  pro- 
bably and  naturally  the  preliminary.  That  interview  I  remember 
well;  not  indeed  in  the  very  words  which  passed  between  us,  but 
in  their  substance,  which  was  of  a  character  too  awful,  too  deeply 
engraved  in  my  mind,  and  influencing  too  materially  the  course 
I  had  to  pursue,  ever  to  be  forgotten.'  Mr.  Adams  called  on  roe 
pending  the  embargo,  and  while  endeavors  were  making  to  obtain 
its  repeal.  He  made  some  apologies  for  the  call,  on  the  ground 
of  our  not  being  then  in  the  habit  of  confidential  communicauons, 
but  that  that  which  he  had  then  to  make,  involved  too  seriously  the 
interest  of  our  country  not  to  overrule  all  other  considerations  with 
him,  and  make  it  his  duty  to  reveal  it  to  myself  particularly.  I 
assured  him  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  apology  for  his  visit ; 
that  on  the  contrary,  his  communications  would  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  would  add  a  confirmation  the  more  to  my  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  rectitude  and  patriotism  of  his  conduct  and  princi- 
ples. He  spoke  then  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  easteni  portion 
of  our  confederacy  with  the  restraints  of  the  embargo  then  exist- 
ing, and  their  restlessness  under  it.  That  there  was  nothing  which 
might  not  be  attempted,  to  rid  themselves  of  it.  That  he  had  in- 
formation of  the, most  unquestionable  certainty,  that  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  eastern  States  (I  think  he  named  Massachusetts  parti- 
cularly,) were  in  negotiation  with  agents  of  the  British  govern- 
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ment,  the  object  cf  which  was  an  agreement  that  the  New  Eng- 
land States  should  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  then  going  on ; 
that,  without  formally  declaring  their  separation  from  the  Union  of 
the  States,  they  should  withdraw  from  all  aid  and  obedience  to 
them ;  that  their  navigation  and  commerce  should  be  free  from 
restraint  and  interruption  by  the  British ;  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  by  them  as  neutrals,  and  as  such  might  con- 
duct themselves  towards  both  parties ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  be  at  liberty  to  rejoin  the  confederacy.  He  assured  me  that 
there  was  eminer  danger  that  the  convention  would  take  place ; 
that  the  temptations  were  such  as  might  debauch  many  from  their 
fidelity  to  the  Union ;  and  that,  to  enable  its  friends  to  make  head 
against  it,  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  was  absolutely  necessary.  I 
expressed  a  just  sense  of  the  merit  of  this  information,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  disclosure  to  the  safety  and  even  the  salvation 
of  our  country :  and  however  reluctant  I  was  to  abandon  the  mea- 
sure, (a  measure  which  persevered  in  a  little  longer,  we  had  sub- 
sequent and  satisfactory  assurance  would  have  effected  its  object 
completely,)  from  that  moment,  and  influenced  by  that  informa- 
tion, I  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  it,  and  instead  of  effecting 
our  purpose  by  this  peaceful  weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out,  or  break 
the  Union.  I  then  recommended  to  my  friends  to  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the  embargo,  and  to  endeavor  to  supply 
its  place  by  the  best  substitute,  in  which  they  could  procure  a 
general  concurrence. 

I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  this  statement  is  not  pretended  to 
be  in  tlie  very  words  which"  passed;  that  it  only  gives  faithfully 
the  impression  remaining  on  my  mind.  The  very  words  of  a 
conversation  are  too  transient  and  fugitive  to  be  so  long  retained 
in  remembrance.  But  the  substance  was  too  important  to  be 
forgotten,  not  only  from  the  revolution  of  measures  it  obliged  :<ne 
to  adopt,  but  also  from  the  renewals  of  it  in  my  memory  on  the 
frequent  occasions  I  have  had  of  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Adams,  by 
repeating  this  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  his  country,  and  of  his  supe- 
riority over  all  ordinary  considerations  when  the  safety  of  that  was 
brought  into  question. 

With  this  best  exertion  of  a  waning  memory  which  I  can  com- 
mand, accept  assurances  of  my  constant  and  affectionate  friendship 
and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LRTTE£   CLXXXVIII. 


TO   WILLIAM   B.    GILES. 


Montioello,  December  2C,  1825. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  wrote  you  a  letter  yesterday,  of  wliich  you  will  be  free  to 
make  what  use  you  please.     This  will  contain  matters  not  intend- 
ed for  the  public  eye.     I  see,  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest 
affliction,  the  rapid  strides  with  which  the  federal  branch  of  our 
government  is  advancing  towards  the  usurpation  of  all  tlie  rights 
reserved  to  tlie  States,  and  the  consolidation  in  itself  of  all  powers, 
foreign  and  domestic ;  and  that  too,  by  constructions  which,  if  le- 
gitimate, leave  no  limits  to  their  power.    Take  together  the  deci- 
sk)ns  of  the  federal  court,  the  doctrines  of  the  President,  and  the 
misconstructions  of  the  constitutional  compact  acted  on  by  the 
legislature  of  the  federal  branch,  and  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  the 
three  ruling  branches  of  that  department  are  in  combination  to 
strip  their  colleagues,  the  State  authorities,  of  the  powers  reserved 
by  them,  and  to  exercise  themselves  all  functions  foreign  and  do- 
mestic.  Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  they  assume  inde- 
finitely that  also  over  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  call  it  regu- 
lation to  take  the  earnings  of  one  of  these  branches  of  industry,  and 
that  too  the  most  depressed,  and  put  them  into  the  pockets  of  the 
other,  the  most  fburishing  of  all.     Under  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish post  roads,  they  claim  that  of  cutting  down  mountains  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  of  digging  canals,  and  aided  by  a  little  so- 
phistry on  the  words  *  general  welfare,'  a  right  to  do,  not  only  the 
acts  to  effect  that,  which  are  specifically  enumerated  and  permit- 
ted, but  whatsoever  they  shall  think,  or  pretend  will  be  for  the 
general  welfare.    And  what  is  our  resource  for  the  preservation  of 
the  constitution  ?    Reason  and  argument  ?    You  might  as  well 
reason  and  argue  with  the  marble  columns  encircling  them.    The 
representatives  chosen  by  ourselves?    They  are  joined  in  the 
combination,  some  from  incorrect  views  of  government,  some 
from  corrupt  ones,  suflScic-t  voting  together  to  out-number  the 
sound  parts ;  and  with  majorities  only  of  one,  two,  or  three,  bold 
enough  to  go  forward  in  defiance.     Are  we  then  to  stand  to  our 
arms,  with  the  hot-headed  Georgian?  No.    That  must  be  the  last 
resource,  not  to  be  thought  of  until  much  longer  and  greater  suf- 
ferings.    If  every  infraction  of  a  compact  of  so  many  parties  is  to 
be  resisted  at  once,  as  a  dissolution  of  it,  none  can  ever  be  formed 
which  would  last  one  year.     We  must  have  patience  and  longer 
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endurance  then  with  our  brethren  while  under  delusion ;  give  them 
time  for  reflection  and  experience  of  consequences;  keep  our- 
selves in  a  situation  to  profit  by  the  chapter  oi  accidents  ;  and  e- 
parate  from  our  companions  only  when  the  sole  alternatives  left, 
are  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  with  them,  or  submission  to  a 
government  without  limitation  of  powers.  Between  these  two 
evils,  when  we  must  make  a  choice,  there  can  be  no  hesitation. 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  the  States  should  be  watchful  to  note  every 
material  usurpation  on  their  rights ;  to  denounce  them  as  they  oc- 
cur in  the  most  peremptory  terms ;  to  protest  against  them  as 
wrongs  to  which  our  present  submission  shall  be  considered,  not 
as  acknowledgments  or  precedents  of  right,  but  as  a  temporary 
yielding  to  the  lesser  evil,  until  tlieir  accumulation  shall  overweigh 
that  of  separation.  I  would  go  still  further,  and  give  to  the  fede- 
ral member,  by  a  regular  amendment  of  the  constitution,  a  right 
to  make  roads  and  canals  of  intercommunication  between  the  States, 
providing  sufficiently  against  corrupt  practices  in  Congress,  (log- 
rolling, &c.)  by  declaring  that  the  federal  proportion  of  each  State 
of  the  monies  so  employed,  shall  be  in  works  within  the  State,  or 
elsewhere  with  its  consent,  and  with  a  due  salvo  of  jurisdiction. 
This  is  the  course  which  I  think  safest  and  best  as  yet. 

You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  giving  publicity  to  what 
is  stated  in  your  letter,  as  having  passed  between  Mr.  John  Q. 
Adams  and  yourself.  Of  this  no  one  can  judge  but  yourself.  It 
is  one  of  those  questions  which  belong  to  the  forum  of  feeling. 
This  alone  can  decide  on  the  degree  of  confidence  implied  in  the 
disclosure  ;  whether  under  no  circumstances  it  was  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  others  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  that  character,  or 
at  all  to  wear  that  aspect.  They  are  historical  facts  which  belong 
to  the  present,  as  well  as  future  times.  I  doubt  whether  a  single 
fact,  known  to  the  world,  will  carry  as  clear  conviction  to  it,  of 
the  correctness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  treasonable  views  of  the 
federal  party  of  that  day,  as  that  disclosed  by  this,  the  most  nefa- 
rious and  daring  attempt  to  dissever  the  Union,  of  which  the 
Hartford  convention  was  a  subsequent  chapter :  and  both  of  these 
having  failed,  consolidation  becomes  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
next  book  of  their  history.  But  this  opens  with  a  vast  accession 
of  strength  from  their  younger  recruits,  who,  having  nothing  in 
them  of  the  feelings  or  principles  of  '76,  now  look  to  a  single  and 
splendid  government  of  an  aristocracy,  founded  on  banking  insti- 
tutions, and  monied  incorporations  under  the  guise  and  cloak  of 
their  favored  branches  of  manufactures,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, riding  and  ruling  over  the  plundered  ploughman  and  beg- 
gared yeomanry.     This  will  be  to  them  a  next  best  blessing  to  the 
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monarchy  of  their  first  aim,  and  perhaps  the  surest  stepping  stone 
to  it. 

I  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  your  school  is  thriving  well, 
and  that  you  have  at  its  head  a  truly  classical  scholar.  He  is  one 
of  three  or  four  whom  I  can  hear  of  in  the  State.  We  were 
obliged  the  last  year  to  receive  shameful  Latinists  into  the  classic 
school  of  the  University ;  such  as  we  will  certainly  refuse  as  sr , 
as  we  can  get  from  better  sciiools  a  sufficiency  of  those  prop-, 
instructed  to  form  a  class.  We  must  get  rid  of  this  Connecticui 
Latin,  of  this  barbarous  confusion  of  long  and  short  syllables, 
which  renders  doubtful  whether  wh  are  listening  to  a  reader  of 
Cherokee,  Shawnee,  Iroquois,  or  what.  Our  University  has 
been  most  fortunate  in  the  five  Professors  procured  from  Eng- 
land. A  finer  selection  could  not  have  been  made.  Besides 
their  being  of  a  grade  of  science  which  has  left  little  superior  be- 
hind, the  correctness  of  their  moral  character,  their  accommoda- 
ting dispositions,  and  zeal  for  tlie  prosperity  of  the  institution,  leave 
us  nothing  more  to  wish.  I  verily  believe  that  as  high  a  degree 
of  education  can  now  be  obtained  here,  as  in  the  country  they  left. 
And  a  finer  set  of  youths  I  never  saw  assembled  for  instruction. 
They  committed  soirr>  irregularities  at  first,  until  they  learned  the 
lawful  length  of  theii  tether  ;  since  which  it  has  never  been  trans- 
gressed in  the  smallest  degree.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are 
severely  devoted  to  study,  and  I  fear  not  to  say,  that  witliin  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  from  this  time,  a  majority  of  the  rulers  of  our  State 
will  have  been  educated  here.  They  shall  carry  hence  the  cor- 
rect principles  of  our  day,  and  you  may  count  assuredly  that  they 
will  exhibit  their  country  in  a  degree  of  sound  respectability  it  has 
never  known,  either  in  our  days,  or  those  of  our  forefathers.  I 
cannot  live  to  see  it.  My  joy  must  only  be  that  of  anticipation. 
But  that  you  may  see  it  in  full  fruition,  is  the  probable  consequence 
of  the  twenty  years  I  am  ahead  of  you  in  time,  and  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  your  affectionate  and  constant  friend. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTEU    CLXXXIX. 


TO   CLAIBORNE   W.    OOOCU. 


4. 


il* 


Monticello,  January  9,  1836. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  d«'ly  received  your  favor  of  December  the  3 1st,  and 
fear,  with  you,  all  the  evils  which  the  present  lowering  aspect  of 
our  political  horizon  so  on.inously  portends.  That  at  sonne  future 
day,  which  I  hoped  to  be  very  distant,  the  free  principles  of  our 
government  might  change,  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  was 
to  be  expected.  But  1  certainly  did  not  expect  that  they  would 
not  over-live  the  generation  which  established  them.  And  what  I 
still  less  expected  was,  that  my  favorite  western  country  was  to  be 
made  the  iistrument  of  change.  I  had  ever  and  fondly  cherished 
the  interc.:l3  of  that  country,  relying  on  it  as  a  barrier  against  the 
degeneracy  of  public  opinion  from  our  original  and  free  principles. 
But  the  bait  of  local  interests,  artfully  prepared  for  their  palate, 
has  decoyed  them  from  their  kindred  attachments,  to  alliances 
alien  to  them.  Yet,  although  I  have  little  hope  that  the  torrent  of 
consolidation  can  be  withstood,  I  should  not  be  for  giving  up  the 
ship  without  efforts  to  save  her.  She  lived  well  through  the  first 
squall,  and  may  weather  the  present  one.  But,  dear  Sir,  I  am 
not  the  champion  called  for  by  our  present  dangers.  *  JVon  tali 
auxUio,  nee  defensoribm  istis^  tern  -  eget.^  A  waning  body,  a 
waning  mind,  and  waning  memory,  w  liabitual  ill  health,  warn 
me  to  withdraw  and  relinquish  the  aixi.a  to  younger  and  abler 
athletes.  I  am  sensible  myself,  if  others  are  not,  that  this  is  my 
duty.  If  nr.y  distant  friends  know  it  not,  those  around  me  can  in- 
form them  that  they  should  not,  in  friendship,  wish  to  call  me  into 
conflicts,  exposing  only  the  decays  which  nature  has  inscribed 
among  her  unalterable  laws,  and  injuring  the  common  cause  by  a 
senile  and  puny  defence. 

I  will,  however,  say  one  word  on  the  subject.  The  SouUi 
Carolina  resolutions.  Van  Buren's  motion,  and  above  all  Bayley's 
propositions,  shew  that  other  States  are  coming  forward  on  the 
subject,  and  better  for  any  one  to  take  the  lead  than  Virginia 
where  opposition  is  considered  as  common-place,  and  a  mere 
matter  of  form  and  habit.  We  shall  see  what  our  co-States  pro- 
pose, and  before  the  close  of  the  session  we  may  shape  our  own 
course  more  understandingly. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  great  esteem  and  rcspccl. 

Tu:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CXC. 


TO 


Montioello,  January  31,  1896. 


Dear  Sir, 

Your  favor  of  January  the  15th  is  received,  and  I  am  entirely 
sensible  of  the  kindness  of  the  motives  which  suggested  the  cau- 
tion it  recommended.     But  I  believe  what  I  have  done  is  the  only 
thing  I  could  have  done  with  honor  or  conscience.     Mr.  Giles 
requested  me  to  state  a  fact  which  he  knew  himself,  and  of  which 
he  knew  me  to  be  possessed.     What  use  he  intended  to  make  of 
it  I  knew  not,  nor  had  I  a  right  to  inquire,  or  to  indicate  any  sus- 
picion that  he  would  make  an  unfair  one.     That  was  his  concern, 
not  mine,  and  his  character  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  responsi- 
bility for  it.    I  knew,  too,  that  if  an  uncandid  use  should  be  made 
of  it,  there  would  be  found  those  who  would  go  prove  it.     Inde- 
pendent of  the  terms  oC  intimate  friendship  on  which  Mr.  Giles 
and  myself  have  ever  lived  together,  the  world's  respect  entitled 
him  to  the  justice  of  my  testimony  to  any  truth  he  might  call  for ; 
and  how  that  testimony  should  connect  me  with  whatever  he  may 
do  or  write  hereafter,  and  with  his  whole  career,  as  you  appre- 
hend, is  not  understood  by  me.     With  his  person^  controver- 
sies I  have  nothing  to  do.     I  never  took  any  part  in  them,  or  in 
those  of  any  other  person.     Add  to  this,  that  the  statement  I  have 
given  him  oa  the  subject  of  Mr.  Adams,  is  entirely  honorable  to 
him  in  every  sentiment  and  fact  it  contains.     There  is  not  a  word 
in  it  which  I  would  wish  to  recall.    It  is  one  which  Mr.  Adams 
himself  might  willingly  quote,  did  he  need  to  quote  any  thing.    It 
was  simply,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  embargo,  Mr. 
Adams  informed  me  of  a  combination  (without  naming  any  one 
concerned  in  it,)  which  had  for  its  object  a  severance  of  the  Union, 
for  a  time  at  least.     That  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  not  being  then 
in  the  habit  of  mutual  consultation  and  confidence,  I  considered  it  as 
the  stronger  proof  of  the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  which  was  able 
to  lift  him  above  all  party  passions  when  the  safety  of  his  country 
was  endangered.     Nor  have  I  kept  this  honorable  fact  to  myself. 
During  the  late  canvass,  particularly,  I  had  more  than  one  occa- 
sion to  quote  it  to  persons  who  were  expressing  opinions  respecting 
him,  of  which  this  was  a  direct  corrective.     I  have  never  enter- 
tained for  Mr.  Adams  any  but  sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect; 
and  if  we  have  not  thought  alike  on  political  subjects,  I  yet  never 

[*  It  doos  not  appear  to  whom  this  lottor  was  addregsed.] 
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doubted  the  honesty  of  his  opinions,  of  which  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, if  published,  will  be  an  additional  proof.  Still,  I  recognise 
your  friendship  in  suggesting  a  review  ol  it,  and  am  glad  of  this, 
as.of  every  other  occasion,  of  repeating  to  you  tl^  assurance  of 
my  ccmstaui;  attachment  and  respect. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


LETTER     OXCI. 


TO  JAMES   MADISON. 


Dear  Sir, 
*        *        * 


Monticello,  February  17, 1826. 
*  *  *  * 


Immediately  on  seeing  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  against  giving  us  another  dollar,  I  rode  to  the 
University  and  desired  Mr.  Brockenbrough  to  engage  in  nothing 
new,  to  stop  every  thing  on  hand  which  could  be  done  without, 
and  to  employ  all  his  force  and  funds  in  finishing  the  circular 
room  for  the  books,  and  the  Anatomical  theatre.  These  cannot 
be  done  without;  and  for  these  and  all  our  debts,  we  have  funds 
enough.  But'I  think  it  prudent  then  to  clear  the  decks  thoroughly, 
to  see  how  we  shall  stand,  and  what  we  may  accomplish  further. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  have  arrived  for  us  in  different  ports  of  the 
United  States,  ten  boxes  of  books  from  Paiis,  seven  from  Lon- 
don, and  from  Germany,  I  know  not  how  many ;  in  all,  perhaps, 
about  twenty-five  boxes.  Not  one  of  these  can  be  opened  until 
the  book  room  is  completely  finished,  and  all  the  shelves  ready  to 
receive  their  charge  directly  from  the  boxes,  as  they  shall  be 
opened.  This  cannot  be  till  May.  I  hear  nothing  definitive  of 
the  three  thousand  dollars  duty  of  which  we  are  asking  the  remis- 
sion from  Congress.  In  the  selection  of  our  Law  Professor,  we 
must  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  political  principles.  You  will 
recollect,  that  before  the  Revolution,  Coke  Littleton  was  the  uni- 
versal elementary  book  of  law  students,  and  a  sounder  whig  never 
wrote,  nor  of  profounder  learning  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
British  constitution,  or  in  what  were  called  English  liberties.  You 
remember  also  that  our  lawyers  were  then  all  whigs.  But  when 
his  black-letter  text,  and  uncouth  but  cunning  learning  got  out  of 
fashion,  and  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of  Blackstone  became  the 
students'  hornbook,  from  that  moment,  that  profession  (die 
nursery  of  our  Congress)  began  to  slide  into  toryism,  and  nearly 
all  the  young  brood  of  lawyers  now  are  of  that  hue.    They  sup- 
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pose  themselves,  indeed,  to-  be  vdiigs,  because  they  nojkmger  know 
what  whigism  or  republicanism  means.  It  is  in  our  seminary  that 
that  vestal  flame  is  to  be  kept  alive ;  it  is  thence  it  is  to  spread  anew 
over  our  own  and  the  sister  States.  If  we  are  true  and  vigilant 
in  our  trust,  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  a  majority  of  our 
own  legislature  will  be  from  our  school,  and  many  disciples 
will  have  carried  its  doctrines  home  with  them  to  their  several 
States,  and  will  have  leavened  thus  the  whole  mass.  New  York 
has  taken  strong  ground  in  vindication  of  the  constitution ;  South 
Carolina  had  already  done  the  same.  Although  I  was  against  our 
leading,  I  am  equally  against  omitting  to  follow  in  the  same  line, 
and  backing  them  firmly  ;  and  I  hope  that  yourself  or  some  other 
will  mark  out  the  track  to  be  pursued  by  us. 

You  will  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  some  proceedings  in  the 
legislature,  which  have  cost  me  much  mortification.  My  own 
debts  had  become  considerable,  but  not  beyond  the  effect  of  some 
lopping  of  property,  which  would  have  been  little  felt,  when  our 
friend  ****  gave  me  the  coup  de  grace.  Ever  since  that  I  have 
been  paying  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  interest  on  his  debt, 
which,  with  my  own,  was  absorbing  so  much  of  my  annual  in- 
come, as  that  the  maintenance  of  my  family  was  making  deep 
and  raptid  inroads  on  my  capital,  and  had  already  done  it.  Sdll, 
sales  at  a  fair  price  would  leave  me  competently  provided.  Had 
crops  and  prices  for  several  years  been  such  as  to  maintain  a  steady 
competition  of  substantial  bidders  at  market,  all  would  have  been 
safe.  But  the  long  succession  of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  re- 
duced prices,  ^e  general  prostration  of  tlie  farming  business,  under 
levies  for  th^  support  of  manufacturers,  &c.  with  the  calamitous 
fluctuations  of  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have  kept  agriculture 
in  a  state  of  abject  depression,  which  has  peopled  the  western 
States  by  silently  breaking  up  those  on  the  Atlantic,  and  glutted 
the  land  market,  while  it  drew  off  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a  resource  for  debts. 
Highland  in  Bedford,  which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory,  sold 
readily  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  the  acre,  (and  such 
sales  were  many  tlien,)  would  not  now  sell  for  more  than  from  ten 
to  twenty  dollars,  or  one  quarter  or  one  fifth  of  its  former  price. 
Reflecting  on  these  things,  the  practice  occurred  to  me,  of  selling, 
on  fair  valuation,  and  by  way  of  lottery,  often  resorted  to  •  before 
the  Revolution  to  effect  large  sales,  and  still  in  constant  usage  in 
every  State  for  individual  as  well  as  corporation  purposes.  If  it  is 
permitted  in  ray  case,  my  lands  here  alone,  with  the  mills,  &c. 
will  pay  every  •thing,  and  leave  me  Monticello  and  a  farm  free. 
If  refused,  I  must  sell  every  thing  here,  perhaps  considerably  in 
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Bedford,  move  thither  with  my  family,  where  I  have  not  even  a 
log  hut  to.  put  my  head  into,  and  whether  ground  for  burial,  will 
depend  on  the  depredations  which,  under  the  form  of  sales,  shall 
have  been  committed  on  my  property.  The  question  then  with  me 
WAS  ultrum  horum?  Butwhyafflictyou  with  these  details?  Indeed, 
I  cannot  tell,  unless  pains  are  lessened  by  communication  with  a 
friend.  The  friendship  which  has  subsisted  between  us,  now  half 
a  century,  and  the  harmony  of  our  political  principles  and  pursuits, 
have  been  sources  of  constant  happiness  to  me  through  that  long 
period.  And  if  I  remove  beyond  the  reach  of  attentions  to  die 
University,  or  beyond  the  bourne  of  life  itself,  as  I  soon  must,  it 
is  a  comfort  to  leave  that  institution  under  y:  ir  care,  and  an  as- 
surance that  it  will  not  be  wanting.  It  has  aiso  been  a  great  so- 
lace to  me,  to  believe  that  you  are  engaged  in  vindicating  to  pos- 
te* '  y  the  course  we  have  pursued  for  preserving  to  them,  in  all 
tt.8  f  purity,  the  blessings  of  self-government,  which  we  had  as- 
sisted too  in  acquiring  for  them.  If  ever  the  earth  has  beheld  a 
system  of  administration  conducted  with  a  single  and  steadfast 
eye  to  the  general  interest  and  happiness  of  those  committed  *o 
it,  one  which,  protected  by  truth,  can  never  know  reproach,  it  is 
that  to  which  our  lives  have  been  devoted.  To  myself  you  have 
been  a  pillar  of  support  through  life.  Take  care  of  me  when 
dead,  and  be  assured  that  I  shall  leave  with  you  my  last  affections. 

Th:  Jefferson. 


£The  following  paper  it  is  deemed  proper  to  insert,  as  well  be- 
cause o'^' he  explanation  it  contains  of  the  reasons  which  led  the 
author  to  ask  permission  of  tlie  legislature  to  sell  his  proper^  by 
lottery,  as  of  its  otherwise  interesting  character.] 


THOUGHTS    ON   LOTTERIES. 


It  is  a  common  idea  that  games  of  chance  are  immoral.  But 
what  is  chance  ?  Nothing  happens  in  this  world  without  a  cause. 
If  we  know  the  cause,  we  do  not  call  it  chance ;  but  if  we  do  not 
know  it,  we  say  it  was  produced  by  chance.  If  we  see  a  loaded 
die  turn  its  lightest  side  up,  we  know  the  cause,  and  that  it  is  not 
an  effect  of  chance ;  but  whatever  side  an  unloaded  die  turns  up, 
not  knowing  the  cause,  we  say  it  is  the  effect  of  chance.  Yet 
the  morality  of  a  thing  cannot  depend  on  our  knowledge  or  igno- 
rance of  its  cause.  Not  knowing  why  a  particular  side  of  an  un- 
baded  die  turns  up,  cannot  make  the  act  of  throwing  it,  or  of 
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betting  on  it,  immoral.    If  we  con»der  games  of  chance  immoral^ 
then  every  pursuit  of  human  industry  is  immoral,  for  there  is  noi , 
a  single  one  that  is  not  subject  to  chance ;  not  one  wherein  you  do 
not  risk  a  loss  for  the  chance  of  some  gain.    The  navigator,  for 
example,  risks  his  ship  in  the  hope  (if  she  is  noi  lost  in  the  voy- 
age) of  gaining  an  advantageous  freight.     The  merchant  risks  lus 
cargo  to  gain  a  better  price  for  it.     A  landholder  builds  a  house 
Ob  the  risk  of  indemnifying  himself  by  a  rent.     The  hunter  ha- 
zards his  time  and  trouble  in  the  hope  of  killing  game.    In  all 
these  pursuits,  you  stake  some  one  thing  against  another  which  you 
hope  to  win.     But  the  greatest  of  all  gamblers  is  the  farmer.    He 
risks  the  seed  he  puts  into  tlie  ground,  the  rent  he  pays  for  the 
ground  itself,  the  year's  labor  on  it,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
cattle  and  gear,  to  win  a  crop,  which  the  chances  of  too  much  or 
too  little  rain,  and  general  uncertainties  of  weather,  insects,  waste, 
&c.  often  make  a  total  or  partial  loss.    These  then,  are  games  of 
chance,    '^^et  so  far  from  b^ing  immoral,  they  are  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  man,  and  every  one  has  a  natural  right  to 
choose  for  his  pursuit  such  one  of  them  as  he  thinks  most  likely 
to  furnish  him  subsistence.     Almost  all  these  pursuits  of  chance 
produce  something  useful  to  society.     But  there  are  some  which 
produce  nothing,  and  endanger  the  wellbeing  of  the  individuals 
engaged  in  them,  or  of  others  depending  on  them.     Such  are 
games  with  cards,  dice,  billiaids,  &c.    And  although  the  pursuit  of 
them  is  a  matter  of  natural  right,  yet  society,  perceiving  the  irre- 
sistible bent  of  some  of  its  members  to  pursue  them,  and  the  ruin 
produced  by  them  to  the  families  depending  on  these  individuals, 
consider  it  as  a  case  of  insanity,  quoad  hoc^  step  in  to  protect  the 
family  and  the  party  himself,  as  in  other  cases  of  insanity,  infancy, 
imbecility,  &c.  and  suppress  the  pursuit  altogether,  and  the  natu- 
ral right  of  following  it.     There  are  some  other  games  of  chance, 
useful  on  certain  occasions,  and  injurious  only  when  carried  be- 
yond their  useful  bounds.     Such  are  insurances,  lotteries,  raffles, 
&z,c.    These  they  do  not  suppress,  but  take  their  regulation  under 
dieir  own  discretion.     The  insurance  of  ships  on  voyages  is  a  vo- 
cation of  chance,  yet  useful,  and  the  right  to  exercise  it  therefore 
is  left  free.     So  of  houses  against  fire,  doubtful  debts,  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  particular  life,  and  similar  cases.     Money  is  want- 
ing for  an  useful  undertaking,  as  a  school,  &z.c.  for  which  a  direct 
tax  would  be  disapproved.     It  is  raised  therefore  by  a  lottery, 
wherein  the  tax  is  laid  on  the  willing  only,  that  is  to  say,  on  those 
who  can  risk  the  price  of  a  ticket  without  sensible  injury,  for  the 
possibility  of  a  higher  prize.    An  article  of  property,  insusceptible 
of  division  at  all,  or  not  without  g^eat  diminution  of  its  worth,  is 
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sometimes  of  so  large  value  ns  that  no  purchaser  can  be  found, 
while  the  owner  owes  debts,  has  no  other  means  of  payment,  and 
his  creditors  no  other  chance  of  obtaining  it,  but  by  its  sale  at  a 
full  and  fair  price.  The  lottery  is  here  a  salutary  instrument  for 
di^sing  of  it,  where  many  run  small  risks  for  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  high  prize.  In  dbis  way,  the  great  estate  of  the  late  Co- 
lonel Byrd  (in  1756)  was  made  competent  to  pay  his  debts, 
which,  had  the  whole  been  brought  into  the  market  at  once,  would 
have  overdone  the  demand,  would  have  sold  at  half  or  quarter 
the  value,  and  sacrificed  tlie  creditors,  half  or  three  fourths  of 
whom  would  have  lost  their  debts.  This  method  of  selling  was 
formerly  very  much  resorted  to,  until  it  was  thought  to  nourish  too 
much  a  spuit  of  hazard.  The  legislature  were  therefore  induced, 
not  to  suppress  it  altogether,  but  to  take  it  under  their  own  special 
regulation.  This  they  did,  for  the  first  time,  by  their  act  of  1769, 
c.  17.  before  which  time,  every  person  exercised  the  right  freely; 
and  since  which  time,  it  is  made  unlawful  but  when  approved  and 
authorised  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature. 

Since  then,  this  right  of  sale,  by  way  of  lottery,  has  been  exer- 
cised only  under  the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  Let  us  examine 
the  purposes  for  which  they  have  allowed  it  in  practice,  not  look- 
ing beyond  the  date  of  our  independence. 

1.  It  was  for  a  long  time  an  item  of  the  standing  revenue  of 
the  State. 

1813.  c.  1.  §  3.  An  act  imposing  taxes  for  the  support  of  govern- 

ment, and  c.  2.  <^  10. 

1814.  Dec.  c.  1.  ^  3.  1814.  Feb.  c.  1.  §  3.  1818.  c.  1.  §  1. 
1819.  c.  1.  1820.  c.  1. 

This  then  is  a  declaration  by  the  nation,  that  an  act  was  not 
immoral,  of  which  they  were  in  the  habitual  use  themselves  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  means  of  supporting  the  government:  the  tax 
on  the  vender  of  tickets  was  their  share  of  the  profits,  and  if 
their  share  was  innocent,  his  could  not  be  criminal. 

2.  It  has  been  abundantly  permitted,  to  raise  money  by  lottery 
for  the  purposes  of  schools ;  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
the  lottery  has  been  permitted  to  retain  a  part  of  the  money  (ge- 
nerally from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent)  for  the  use  to  which  the  lot- 
tery has  been  applied.  So  that  while  the  adventurers  paid  one 
hundred  dollars  for  tickets,  they  received  back  eighty-five  or  ninety 
dollars  only,  in  the  form  of  prizes,  the  remaining  ten  or  fifteen  being 
the  tax  levied  on  them,  with  their  own  consent.    Examples  are, 
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Authorising   the  city  of   Williamsburg  to   raise 

£2000  for  a  grammar  school. 
For  Randolph  Academy,  £1000. 
For  Fauquier  Academy,  £500. 
For  the  Fredericksburg  Academy,  £4000. 
For  the  Transylvania  Seminary,  £500. 
For  the  Southampton  Academy,  £300. 
For  the  New  London  Academy. 
For  the  Fredericksburg  Charity  School. 
For  finishing  the  Strasburg  Seminary. 
For  William  and  Mary  College.       "        * 
For  the  Bannister  Academy. 
For  the  Belfield  Academy.  *  >•* 

For  the  Petersburg  Academy. 
For  the  Hotsprings  Seminary. 
For  the  Stevensburg  Academy. 
For  William  and  Mary  College. 
For  the  Rumford  Academy.  j 

For  the  Literary  FH.    To  sell  the  privilege  for 

$30,000  annually,  for  seven  years. 
For  Norfolk  Academy,  $12,000.    ' 
Norfolk  Female  Society,  |2000. 
Lancastrian  School,  $6000. 

3.  The  next  object  of  lotteries  has  been  rivers.  ^ ' 

1790.  c.  46.  For  a  bridge   between  Gosport  and  Portsmouth, 

£400. 
1796.  c.  83.  For  clearing  Roanoke  River. 

1804.  c.  62.  For  clearing  Quantico  Creek. 

1805.  c.  42.  For  a  toll  bridge  over  Cheat  River. 
1816.  c.  49.  For  the  Dismal  Swamp,  $50,000. 

4.  For  roads. 
1790.  c.  46.  For  a  road  to  Warminster,  £200. 

For  cutting  a  road  from  Rockfish  gap  to  Scott's 
and  Nicholas's  landing,  £400. 
1796.  c.  85.  To  repair  certain  roads. 

1803.  c.  60.    For  improving  roads  to   Snigger's  and   Ashby's 
gaps. 
c.  61.  For  opening  a  road  to  Brock's  gap. 
c.  65.  For  opening  a  road  from  the  town  of  Monroe  to 
Sweet  Springs  and  Lewisburg. 


1784.  c.  34. 

1789.  c.  68. 

1789.  c.  73. 
c.  74. 

1790.  c.  46. 

1796.  c.  82. 

1803.  c.  49. 
c.  50. 
c.  58. 
c.  62. 
c.  79. 
c.  82. 

1804.  c.  40. 
c.  76. 
c.lOO. 

1805.  c.  24. 
1812.  c.  10. 

1816.  c.  80. 


The  acts  not  being  at  hand,  the  sums  allowed  are  not  known. 
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c.  71.  For  improving  the  road  to  Brock's  gap, 
1805.  c.     5.  For  improving  the  road  to  Clarksburg. 

•   c.  26.  For  opening  a  road  from  Monongalia  Glades  to 
Fishing  Creek. 
1813.  c.  44.  For  opening  a  road  from  Thornton's  gap. 

5.  Lotteries  for  the  benefit  of  counties. 

1796.  c.  78.  To  authorise  a  lottery  in  the  coun^  of  Shenan- 
doah. 
c*.  84.  To  authorise  a  lottery  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

6.  Lotteries  for  the  benefit  of  towns. 

1782.  c.  31.  lUchmond,  for  a  bridge  over  Shockoe,  amount  not 
limited. 

1789.  c.  75.  Alexandria,  to  pave  its  streets,      £1500. 

1790.  c.  46.         do.  do.  £5000. 
1796.  c.  79.  Norfolk,  one  or  more  lotteries  authorised. 

c.  81.  Petersburg,  aJottery  authorised. 

1803.  c.  12.  Woodstock,  "^       do. 

c.  48.  Fredericksburg,  for  improving  its  main  street, 

c.  73.  Harrisonburg,  for  improving  its  streets. 

7.  Lotteries  for  religious  congregations. 

c.  111.     Completing  a  church  in  Winchester. 

For  rebuilding  a  church  in  the  parish  of  Eliza- 
beth River, 
c.  69.     For  the  benefit  of  the  Episcopal  socie^. 
c.  46.     For  building  a  church  in  Warminster,  £200. 

in  Halifax,  £200. 
in  Alexandria,  £500. 
in  Petersburg,  £750. 
in  Shepherdstown,  £250. 

8.  Lotteries  for  private  societies. 

1790.  c.  46.  For  the  Amicable  Society  in  Richmond,  £1000. 

1791.  c.  70.  For  building  a  Freemason's  hall  in  Charlotte,  £750. 

9.  Lotteries  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals.  [To  raise  money 

for  them.] 

1796.  c.  80.  For  the  sufferers  by  fire  in  the  town  of  Lexington. 
1781.  c.     6.  For  completing  titles  under  Byrd's  lottery. 
1790.  c.  46.  To  erect  a  paper  mill  in  Staunton,  £300. 
To  raise  £2000  for  Nathaniel  Twining. 


1785. 

1791. 
1790. 
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1791.  c.  73.  To  raise  £4000  for  William  Tatham,  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  geographical  work. 
To  enable to  complete  a  literary  work.* 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  every  vocation  in  life  is  subject  to  the 
influence  of  chance ;  that  so  far  from  being  rendered  immoral  by 
the  admixture  of  that  ingredient,  were  they  abandoned  on  that  . 
account,  man  could  no  longer  subsist ;  that,  among  them,  every 
one  has  a  natural  right  to  choose  that  which  he  thinks  most  likely 
to  give  him  comfortable  subsistence ;  but  that  while  the  greater 
number  of  these  pursuits  are  productive  of  something  which  adds 
to  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  others  again,  such  as  cards, 
dice,  &z;c.  are  entirely  unproductive,  doing  good  to  none,  injury  to 
many,  yet  so  easy,  and  so  seducing  in  practice  to  men  of  a  certain 
constitution  of  mind,  that  they  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may ;  that  in  this  case,  as  in  those  of  in- 
sanity, idiocy,  infancy,  &c.  it  h  the  duty  of  society  to  take  them 
under  its  protection,  even  against  their  own  acts,  and  to  restrain 
their  right  of  choice  of  these  pursuits,  by  suppressing  them  en- 
tirely ;  that  there  are  others,  as  lotteries  particularly,  which,  al- 
though liable  to  chance  also,  are  useful  for  many  purposes,  and 
are  therefore  retained  and  placed  under  the  discretion  of  the  le- 
gislature, to  be  permitted  or  refused  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  every  special  case,  of  which  they  are  to  judge  :  that 
between  the  years  1782  and  1820,  a  space  of  thirty-eight  years 
only,  we  have  observed  seventy  cases,  where  the  permission  of 
them  has  been  found  useful  by  the  legislature,  some  of  which 
are  in  progress  at  this  time.   These  cases  relate  to  the  emolument 
of  the  whole  State,  to  local  benefits  of  education,  of  navigation,  of 
roads,  of  counties,  towns,  religious  assemblies,  private  societies, 
and  of  individuals  under  particular  circumstances  which  may  claim 
indulgence  or  favor.     The  latter  is  the  c;ise  now  submitted  to  the 
legislature,  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  individual  soliciting 
their  attention,  or  his  situation,  may  merit  that  degree  of  consider- 
ation, which  will  justify  the  legislature  in  permitting  him  to  avair 
himself  of  the  mode  of  selling  by  lottery,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing his  debts. 

Tljat  a  fair  price  cannot  be  obtained  by  sale  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  agricultural  industry,  is 
well  known.  Lands  in  this  State  will  not  now  sell  for  more  than 
a  third  or  fourth  of  what  they  would  have  brought  a  few  years 
ago,  perhaps  at  the  very  time  of  the  contraction  of  the  debts  for 
which  they  are  now  to  be  sold.    The  low  price  in  foreign  mar- 

*  I  found  such  an  act,  but  not  noting  it  at  the  time,  I  have  not  been  able. to 
find  it  again.    But  there  is  such  an  one. 
VOL.  IV.  66 
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kets,  for  a  series  of  years  past,  of  agricultural  produce,  of  wheat 
generally,  of  tobacco  most  commonly,  and  the  accumulation  of 
duties  on  the  articles  of  consump^..^^  not  produced  within  our 
State,  not  only  disable  the  farmer  or  planter  from  adding  to  his 
farm  by  purchase,  but  reduces  him  tc  ^i^ll  his  own,  and  remove  to 
the  western  country,  glutting  the  market  he  leaves,  while  he  les- 
sens the  number  of  bidders.  To  be  protected  against  this  sacri- 
fice is  t''e  object  of  the  present  application,  and  whether  the  ap- 
plicant has  any  particular  claim  to  this  protection,  is  the  present 
question. 

Here  the  answer  must  be  left  to  others.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
give  it.  I  may,  however,  more  readily  than  others,  suggest  the 
offices  in  which  I  have  served.  I  came  of  age  in  1764,  and  was 
soon  put  into  the  nomination  of  justices  of  the  county  in  which  I 
live,  and  at  the  first  election  following  I  became  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  die  legislature. 

I  was  thence  sent  to  the  old  Congress. 

Then  employed  two  years,  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr.  Wythe, 
on  the  revisal  and  reduction  to  a  single  code  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  British  statutes,  the  acts  of  our  Assembly,  and  certain  parts 
of  the  common  law. 

Then  elected  Governor. 

Next  to  the  legislature,  and  to  Congress  again. 

Sent  to  Europe  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  the  new  government. 

Elected  Vice  President,  and 

President.  And  lastly,  a  Visitor  and  Rector  of  the  University. 
In  these  diflferent  offices,  with  scarcely  any  interval  between  them, 
I  have  been  in  the  public  service  now  sixty-one  years ;  and  during 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  time,  in  foreign  countries  or  in  other 
States.  Every  one  knows  how  inevitably  a  Virginia  estate  goes 
to  ruin,  when  the  owner  is  so  far  distant  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  at- 
tention to  it  himself;  and  the  more  especially,  when  the  line  of  his 
employment  is  of  a  character  to  abstract  and  alienate  his  mind 
entirely  from  the  knowledge  necessary  to  good,  and  even  to  saving 
management. 

If  it  were  thought  worth  while  to  ^ecify  any  particular  services 
rendered,  I  would  refer  to  the  specincation  of  them  made  by  the 
legislature  itself  in  their  Farewell  Address,  on  my  retiring  from  the 
Presidency,  February,  1809.  [This  will  be  found  in  2.  Pleasant's 
Collection,  page  144.]  There  is  one,  however,  not  therein  spe- 
cified, the  most  important  in  its  consequences,  of  any  transacdon 
in  any  portion  of  my  life ;  to  wit,  the  head  I  personally  made 
against  the  federal  principles  and  proceedings,  during  the  admin- 
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istration  of  Mr.  Adams.  Their  usurpations  and  violations  of  the 
constitution  at  that  period,  and  their  majority  m  both  Houses  o( 
Congress,  were  so  great,  so  decided,  and  so  daring,  that  after  com- 
bating their  aggressions,  inch  by  inch,  without  being  able  in  the  least 
to  check  their  career,  the  republican  leaders  thought  it  would  be 
best  for  them  to  give  up  their  useless  efforts  there,  go  home,  get  into 
their  respective  legislatures,  embody  whatever  of  resistance  they 
could  be  formed  into,  and  if  ineffectual,  to  perish  there  as  in  the 
last  ditch.  'All,  therefore,  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  alone  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  myself  in  the  Senate,  where  I 
then  presided  as  Vice  President.  Remaining  at  our  posts,  and 
bidding  defiance  to  the  brow  beatings  and  insults  by  which  they 
endeavored  to  drive  us  off"  also,  we  kept  the  mass  of  republicans 
in  phalanx,  together,  until  the  legislatures  could  be  brought  up  to 
the  charge ;  and  noUiing  on  earth  is  more  certain,  than  that  if  myself 
particularly,  placed  by  my  office  of  Vice  President  at  the  head  of 
the  republicans,  had  given  way  and  withdrawn  from  my  post,  the 
republicans  throughout  the  Union  would  have  given  up  in  despair, 
and  the  cause  would  have  been  lost  forever.  By  holding  on,  we 
obtained  time  for  the  legislatures  to  come  up  witli  their  weight ; 
and  those  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  particularly,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  former,  by  their  celebrated  resolutions,  saved  the  con- 
stitution at  its  last  gasp.  No  person  who  was  not  a  witness  of  the 
scenes  of  that  gloomy  period,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  afflicting 
persecutions,  and  personal  indignities  we  had  to  brook.  They 
saved  our  country  however.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were  so 
much  subdued  and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  X.  Y.  Z.  impos- 
ture, and  other  stratagems  and  machinations,  that  they  would  have 
sunk  into  apathy  and  monarchy,  as  the  only  form  of  government 
which  could  maintain  itself. 

If  legislative  services  are  worth  mentioning,  and  the  stamp  of 
liberality  and  equality,  which  was  necessary  to  be  impressed  on 
our  laws  in  the  first  crisis  of  our  birth  as  a  nation,  was  of  any 
value,  they  will  find  that  the  leading  and  most  important  laws  of 
that  day  were  prepared  by  myself,  and  carried  chiefly  by  my 
efforts;  supported,  indeed,  by  able  and  faithful  coadjutors  from 
the  ranks  of  the  House,  very  effective  as  seconds,  but  who  would 
not  have  taken  the  field  as  leaders. 

The  prohibition  of  the  further  importation  of  slaves,  was  the 
first  of  these  measures  in  time.' 

This  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  entails,  which  broke  up 
the  hereditary  and  high  handed  aristocracy,  which,  by  accumula- 
ting immense  masses  of  property  in  single  lines  of  families,  had 
divided  our  country  into  two  distinct  orders,  of  nobles  and  ple- 
beians. 
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But  furtlier  to  complete  tlie  equality  among  our  citizens  so  cssen' 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  government,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  abolish  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  1  drew  the  law  of 
descents,  giving  equal  inheritance  to  sous  and  daughters,  which 
made  a  part  of  the  revised  code. 

The  attack  on  the  establishment  of  a  dominant  rel'gion,  was 
first  made  by  myself.  It  could  be  carried  ai  first  only  by  a  sus- 
pension of  salaries  for  one  year,  by  battling  it  again  at  the  next 
session  for  another  year,  and  so  from  year  to  year,  until  the  pub'ic 
mind  was  ripened  for  the  bill  for  establishing  religious  fieedotn, 
which  I  had  prepared  for  the  revised  code  also.  This  was  at 
length  established  permanently,  and  by  the  efforts  chiofly  of  Mr. 
Madison,  being  myself  in  Europe  at  the  time  tlial  work  was  brought 
forward. 

To  these  particular  services,  I  think  I  might  add  the  establish- 
ment of  our  University,  as  principally  my  work,  acknowledging  at 
the  same  time,  as  I  do,  the  gre;  assistance  received  from  my  able 
colleagues  of  the  Visitation.  13ut  my  residence  in  the  vicinity 
threw,  of  course,  on  me  the  chief  burthen  of  the  enterprise,  as 
well  of  the  buildings,  as  of  the  general  organization  and  care  of 
the  whole.  The  effect  of  this  institution  on  the  future  fame,  for- 
tune and  prosperity  of  our  country,  can  as  yet  be  seen  but  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  Pn  hundred  well  educated  youths,  which  it  will  turn 
out  annually,  and  ere  long,  will  fill  all  its  offices  with  men  of  su- 
perior quaDficaticns,  and  raise  it  from  its  humble  state  to  an  emi- 
nence among  its  associates  which  it  has  never  yet  known ;  no, 
not  in  its  brightest  days.  That  insutution  is  now  qualified  to  raise 
its  youth  to  an  order  of  science  unequalled  in  any  other  State ; 
and  this  superiority  will  be  the  greater  from  the  free  range  of 
mind  encouraged  there,  and  the  restraint  imposed  at  other  semi- 
naries by  the  shackles  of  a  domineering  hierarchy,  and  a  bigoted 
adhesion  to  antient  habits.  Those  now  on  tlie  Uieatre  of  affairs 
will  enjoy  tlie  ineffable  happiness,  of  seeing  themselves  succeeded 
by  sons  of  a  grade  of  sciei:\ce  beyond  their  own  ken.  Our  sister 
States  will  also  be  repairing  to  the  same  fountains  of  instruction,  will 
bring  hither  their  genius  to  be  kindled  at  our  fire,  and  will  carry  back 
the  fraternal  affections  which,  nourished  by  tlie  same  ahna  mater, 
will  knit  us  to  them  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  early  personal 
firiendships.  The  good  Old  Dominion,  the  blessed  mother  of  us  all, 
will  then  raise  her  head  with  pride  among  the  nations,  will  present 
to  them  that  splendor  of  genius  which  she  has  ever  possessed, 
but  has  too  long  suffered  to  rest  uncultivated  and  unknown,  and 
will  become  a  centre  of  ralliance  to  the  States  whose  youtjjs  she 
has  instructed,  and,  as  it  were,  adopted. 

I  claim  some  share  in  the  merits  of  tlra  great  work  of  regene- 
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ration.  My  whole  labors,  now  for  many  years,  have  been  devo- 
ted to  it,  and  I  stand  pledged  to  follow  it  up  tiirough  tlie  remnant 
of  life  remaining  to  me.  And  what  remuneration  do  I  ask?  Mo- 
ney from  the  treasury  ?  Not  a  cent.  I  ask  nothing  from  the  earn- 
ings or  labors  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I  wish  n  >  man's  comforts 
to  be  abridged  for  the  enlargement  of  mine.  For  the  services 
rendered  on  all  occasions,  I  have  been  always  paid  to  my  full 
satisfaction.  I  never  wished  a  dollar  more  than  what  the  law  had 
fixed  on.  My  request  is,  only  to  be  permitted  to*ell  my  own 
property  freely  to  pay  my  own  debts.  To  sell  it,  1  say,  and  not 
to  sacrifice  it,  not  to  have  it  gobbled  up  by  speculators  to  make 
fortunes  for  themselves,  leaving  unpaid  those  who  bavo  trusted  to 
my  good  faith,  and  myself  without  resource  in  the  last  and  most 
helpless  stage  of  life.  If  permitted  to  sell  it  in  a  way  which  will 
bring  me  a  fair  price,  all  will  be  honestly  and  honorably  paid,  and 
a  competence  left  for  myself,  and  for  those  who  look  to  me  for 
subsistence.  To  sell  it  in  a  way  whicli  will  offend  no  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  expose  none  to  risk  but  the  willing,  and  those  wishing  to 
be  permitted  to  take  the  chance  of  gain.  To  give  me,  in  short,  diat 
permission  which  you  often  allow  to  others  for  purposes  not  more 
moral. 

Will  it  be  objecteo,  that  although  not  evil  in  itself,  it  may,  as  a 
precedent,  lead  to  evil?  But  let  those  who  shall  quote  the  prece- 
dent bring  Uieir  case  within  the  same  measure.  Have  tliey,  ea  in 
this  case,  devoted  three  score  years  and  one  of  their  lives,  uninter- 
ruptedly, to  the  service  of  their  country?  Have  the  times  of  those 
services  been  as  trying  as  those  which  have  embraced  our  Revo- 
lution, oar  tiansition  from  a  colonial  to  a  free  structure  of  govern- 
ment? Have  the  stations  of  their  trial  been  of  equal  importance? 
Has  the  share  they  have  borne  in  holding  their  new  government 
to  its  genuine  principles,  been  equally  marked  ?  And  has  the  cause 
of  the  distress,  against  which  they  seek  a  remedy,  proceeded,  not 
merely  from  themselves,  t)ut  from  errors  of  the  public  authorities, 
disordering  the  circulating  medium,  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol, and  which  have,  in  fact,  doubled  and  trebled  debts,  by  re- 
ducing, in  that  proportion,  the  value  of  the  property  which  was 
to  pay  them?  If  all  these  riicurastances,  which  characterise  the 
present  case,  have  taken  place  in  theirs  also,  tlien  follow  the  pre- 
cedent. Be  'assured,  the  cases  will  be  so  rare  as  to  produce  no 
embarrassment,  as  never  to  settle  into  an  injurious  habit.  The 
.  single  feature  of  a  sixty  years  service,  as  no  other  instance  of  it, 
has  yet  occurred  in  our  country,  so  it  probably  never  may  again. 
And  should  it  occur,  even  once  and  again,  it  will  not  impoverish 
your  treasury,  as  it  takes  nothing  from  that,  and  asks  but  a  simple 
permission,  by  an  act  of  natural  right,  to  do  one  of  moral  justice. 
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In  the  'Thoughts  on  Lotteries,*  the  following  paper  is  referred 
to.    It  is  here  copied  to  spare  the  trouble  of  seeking  for  the  book. 

Farewll  Address  to  Th:  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

[Agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  February  7,  1809.] 

Sm, 

The  General  Assembly  of  your  native  State  cannot  close  their 
session,  without  acknowledging  your  services  in  the  office  which 
you  are  just  about  to  lay  down,  and  bidding  you  a  respectful  and 
affectionate  farewell. 

We  have  to  thank  you  for  the  model  of  an  administration  con- 
ducted on  the  purest  principles  of  republicanism ;  for  pomp  and 
state  laid  aside  ;  patronage  discarded  ;  internal  taxes  abolished ;  a 
host  of  superfluous  officers  disbanded ;  the  monarchic  maxim 
'that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,'  renounced,  and  more 
than  thirty-three  millions  of  our  debt  discharged  ;  the  native  right 
to  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  our  national  domain 
extinguished ;  and,  without  the  guih  or  calamities  of  conquest,  a 
vast  and  fertile  region  added  to  our  country,  far  more  extensive 
than  her  original  possessions,  bringing  along  with  it  the  Mississippi 
and  the  port  of  Orleans,  the  trade  of  the  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  itself,  a  source  of  per- 
manent and  almost  inexhaustible  revenue.  These  are  points  in 
your  administration  which  the  historian  will  not  fail  to  seize,  to 
expand,  and  teach  posterity  to  dwell  upon  with  delight.  Nor 
will  he  forget  our  peace  with  the  civilized  world,  preserved  through 
a  season  of  uncommon  difficulty  and  trial ;  the  good  will  cultivated 
with  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  our  country,  and  the  civilization 
humanely  extended  among  them ;  the  lesson  taught  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  that  we  have  the  means  of  chastising 
their  piratical  encroachments,  and  awing  them  into  justice ;  and 
that  theme,  on  which,  above  all  others,  the  historic  genius  will 
hang  with  rapture,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  pre- 
served inviolate,  without  which  genius  and  science  are  given  to 
men  in  vain. 

In  the  principles  on  which  you  have  administered  the  govern- 
ment, we  see  only  the  continuation  and  maturity  of  the  same 
virtues  and  abilities,  which  drew  upon  you  in  your  youth  the  re- 
sentment of  Dunmore.  From  the  first  brilliant  and  happy  mo- 
ment of  your  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny,  until  the  present  day, 
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we  mark  with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude  the  same  uniform,  con- 
sistent character,  the  same  warm  and  devoted  attachment  to  liberty 
and  the  republic,  the  same  Roman  love  of  your  country,  her  rights, 
her  peace,  her  honor,  her  prosperity. 

How  blessed  will  be  the  retirement  into  which  you  are  about  to 
go  !  How  deservedly  blessed  will  it  be  !  For  you  carry  with  you 
the  richest  of  all  rewards,  the  recollection  of  a  life  well  spent  in  < 
the  service  of  your  country,  and  proofs  the  most  decisive,  of  the 
love,  the  gratitude,  the  veneration  of  your  countrymen. 

That  your  retirement  may  be  as  happy  as  your  life  has  been 
virtuous  and  useful ;  that  our  youth  may  see  in  the  blissful  close 
of  your  days,  an  additional  inducement  to  form  themselves  on  your 
model,  is  the  devout  and  earnest  prayer  of  your  fellow  citizens 
who  compose  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 


LETTER     CXCII. 


TO   JOHN    ClUINCT    ADAMS. 

Montioello,  March  30, 1826. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  for  the  very  interesting  message  and  documents- 
of  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  copy,  and  will 
state  my  recollections  as  to  the  particular  passage  of  ihe  message 
to  which  you  ask  my  attention.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
Congress,  sensible  of  their  right  to  assume  independence,  would 
not  condescend  to  ask  its  acknowledgment  from  other  nations,  yet 
were  willing,  by  some  of  the  ordinary  international  transactions,  to 
i^ceive  what  would  imply  that  acknowledgment.  They  appointed 
commissioners,  therefore,  to  propose  treaties  of  commerce  to  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe.  I  was  then  a  member  of  Congress, 
was  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  instructions  for  the  com- 
missioners, was,  as  you  suppose,  the  draughtsman  of  those  actually 
agreed  to,  and  was  joined  with  your  father  and  Doctor  Franklin, 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  But  the  stipulations  making  part  of 
these  instructions,  which  respected  privateering,  blockades,  contra- 
band, and  freedom  of  the  nsheries,  were  not  original  conceptiona 
H  of  mine.  They  had  before  been  suggested  by  Doctor  Franklin,  in 
some  of  his  paperr  in  possession  of  the  public,  and  had,  I  think, 
been  recommended  in  some  letter  of  his  to  Congress.  I  happen 
only  to  have  been  the  inserter  of  them  in  the  first  public  act  which 
gave  the  formal  sanction  of  a  public  authority.    We  accordingly 
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proposed  oWtTiftiri^,  SdntHming  these  stipulatioiB^to  tf^llSHiKipd 
goveromeiits  of  Europe.  But  we  were  then  just  emerged  from 
a  subordinate  condition ;  the  nations  had  as  yet  known  nothing  of 
lMiy«nd  had  not  yet  reflected  on  the  relations  which  it  might  be 
their  interest  to  establish  with  us.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  lis^ 
tened  to  our  propositions  with  coyness  and  reserve ;  old  Frederic 
♦•alone  closing  with  us  without  hesitation.  The  negouator  of  Por- 
tugal, indeed,  sigMnd  a  treaty  with  us  which  his  government  did 
not  ratify,  and  Tuscany  was  near  a  final  agreement.  Becoming 
sensible,'  however,  ourselves,  that  we  should  do  nothing  with  the 
greater  powers,  we  thought  it  better  not  to  hamper  our  country 
with  engagements  to  those  of  less  significance,  and  suffered  our 
powers  to  expire  wimout  closing  any  other  negotiation.  Austria 
soon  after  became  desirous  of  a  treaty  with  us,  and  her  ambassa- 
dor pressed  it  often  on  me ;  but  our  commerce  with  her  being  no 
object,  I  evaded  her  repeated  invitations.  Had  these  governments 
been  then  apprised  of  the  station  we  should  so  soon  occupy 
among  nations,  all,  I  believe,  would  have  met  us  promptly  and 
with  frankness.  These  principles  would  then  have  been  estab- 
lished with  all,  and  from  being  the  conventional  law  with  us  alone, 
would  have  slid  into  their  engagements  with  one  another,  and  be- 
come general.  These  are  the  fects  within  my  recollection.  They 
have  not  yet  got  into  written  history ;  but  their  adoption  by  our 
southern  brethren  will  bring  them  into  observance,  and  make  them, 
what  they  should  be,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
reformation  of  principles  for  which  they  will  be  indebted  to  u^ 
I  pray  you  td  accept  the  homage  of  my  friendly  and  high  consid- 
eration. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
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LETTER    CXGIII. 


to    MR.    WEIOHTMAN. 


assurance 


MonticoUo,  Juno  24, 182G. 
Respected  Sir, 

The  kind  invitation  T  receive  from  yon,  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  Washington,  to  be  present  with  them  at  their 
celebration  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  Independence, 
ad  one  of  the  surviving  signers  of  an  instrument  pregnant  with 
our  own,  and  the  fate  of  the  world,  is  most  flattering  to  myself, 
and  heightened  by  the  honorable  accompaniment  proposed  for 
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the  comfort  of  such  a  journey.  It  adds  sensibly  to  the  su&rings 
of  sickness,  to  be  deprived  by  it  of  a  personal  participation  in  the 
rejoicings  of  that  day.  But  acquiescence  is  a  duty,  under  cir- 
cumstances not  placed  among  those  we  are  permitted  to  control. 
I  should  indeed,  with  peculiar  delight,  have  met  and  exchanged 
there  congratulations  personally  with  the  small  band,  the  remnant 
of  that  host  of  worthies,  who  joined  with  us  on  tliat  day,  in  the 
bold  and  doubtful  election  we  were  to  make  for  our  country,  be- 
tween submission  or  the  sword ;  and  to  have  enjoyed  with  them 
the  consolatory  fact,  that  our  fellow  citizens,  after  half  a  century 
of  experience  and  pros[)erity,  continue  to  approve  the  choice  we 
made.  May  it  be  to  the  world,  what  I  believe  it  will  be,  (lO  some 
parts  sooner,  to  others  later,  but  finally  to  all,)  the  signal  of  arous- 
ing men  to  burst  the  chains  under  which  monkish  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  persuaded  them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  as- 
sume the  blessings  and  security  of  self-government.  That  form 
which  we  have  substituted,  restores  the  free  right  to  the  unbounded 
exercise  of  reason  and  freedom  of  opinion.  All  eyes  are  opened, 
or  opening,  to  the  rights  of  man.  The  general  spread  of  the  light 
of  science  has  already  laid  open  to  every  view  the  palpable  truth, 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their 
backs,  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them 
legitimately,  by  the  grace  of  Crod.  These  are  grounds  of  hope 
for  others.  For  ourselves,  let  the  annual  return  of  this  day,  f«>r- 
ever  refresh  our  recollections  of  these  rights,  and  an  uudimbished 
devotion  to  them. 

I  will  ask  permission  here  to  express  the  pleasure  with  wluch  I 
should  have  met  my  antient  neighbors  of  the  city  of  Washington 
and  its  vicinities,  with  whom  I  passed  so  many  years  of  a  pleasmg 
social  intercourse;  an  intercourse  which  so  much  relieved  the 
anxieties  of  the  public  cares,  and  left  impressions  so  deeply  en- 
graved in  my  affections,  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  With  my  regret 
that  ill  health  forbids  me  the  gratification  of  an  acceptance,  be 
pleased  to  receive  for  yourself,  and  those  for  whom  you  write,  the 
assurance  of  my  highest  respect  and  friendly  attachments. 

Tu:  JErrEBSoN. 
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ANAS. 


Ea^lanation  of  the  three  volumes  hound  in  marbled  paper .^ 


In  these  three  volumes  will  be  found  copies  of  the  official  opi- 
nions given  in  writing  by  me  t^^  General  Washington,  while  I  was 
Secretary  of  State,  with  sometimes  the  documents  belonging  to 
the  case.     Some  of  these  are  the  rough  draughts,  some  press 
copies,  some  fair  ones.     In  the  earlier  part  of  my  acting  m  that 
office,  I  took  no  other  note  of  the  passing  transactions :  but  after 
a  while,  I  saw  the  importance  of  doing  it,  in  aid  of  my  memory. 
Very  often,  therefore,  I  made  memorandums  on  loose  scraps  of 
paper,  taken  out  of  my  pocket  in  the  moment,  and  laid  by  to  be 
copied  fair  at    "^isure,  which,  however,  tliey  hardly  ever  were. 
These  scraps,  therefore,  ragged,  rubbed,  and  scribbled  as  they 
were,  I  had  bound  with  the  others  by  u  binder  who  came  into  my 
cabinet,  did  it  under  my  own  eye,  and  without  the  opportunity  of 
reading  a  single  paper.    At  this  day,  after  the  kpse  of  twenQr- 
five  years,  or  more,  from  their  dates,  1  have  given  to  the  whole  a 
calm  revisal,  when  the  passions  of  the  time  are  passed  away,  and 
the  reasons  of  the  transacdons  act  alone  on  che  judgment.    Some 
of  the  informations  I  had  recorded,  are  now  cut  out  firom  the  rest, 
because  I  have  seen  that  they  were  incorrect,  or  doubtful,  or 
merely  personal  or  private,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.    I 
jshould  perhaps  have  thought  the  rest  not  worth  preserving,  but 
for  their  testimony  against  the  only  history  of  that  period,  which 
pretends  to  have  been  compiled  (rom  authentic  and  unpublished 
documents.  ***** 
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\^  These  are  the  volumes  containing  the  Anas  to  the  time  that  the  Author 
retired  iVom  the  office  of  Secretary  of  state.  The  official  opinions  and  docu- 
ments referred  to,  being  very  vniuminnus,  are  for  the  most  part  omitted,  to 
make  room  for  the  conversations  which  the  same  volumes  comprise.] 
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But  a  Aon  review  of  facts  *  *  *  *  *  will  shew,  that  the  con- 
tests of  that  day  were  contests  of  principle,  between  the  advocates 
of  republican,  and  those  of  kingly  government,  and  that  had  not 
the  former  made  the  e^rts  they  did,  our  government  would  have 
been,  even  at  this  early  day,  a  very  different  thing  from  what  the 
successful  issue  of  those  efforts  have  made  it. 

The  alliance  between  the  States  unoer  the  old  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, for  the  purpose  of  joint  defence  against  the  aggressions 
of  Great  Britain,  was  found  insufficient,  as  treaties  of  alliance  ge- 
nerally are,  to  enforce  compliance  with  their  mutual  stipulations  : 
and  these,  once  fulfilled,  that  bond  was  to  expire  of  itself,  and 
each  State  to  become  sovereign  and  independent  in  all  things. 
Yet,  it  could  not  but  occur  to  every  one,  that  ihese  separate  inde- 
pendencies, like  tlie  petty  States  of  Greece,  would  be  eternally  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  would  become  at  length  the  mere  parti- 
sans and  satellites  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  All  then, 
must  have  looked  forward  to  some  further  bond  of  union,  which 
would  insure  internal  peace,  and  a  political  system  of  our  own, 
independent  of  that  of  Europe.  Whether  all  should  be  consolidated 
into  a  single  government,  or  each  remain  independent  as  to  internal 
matters,  and  the  whole  form  a  single  nation  as  to  what  was  foreign 
only,  and  whether  that  national  government  should  be  a  monar- 
chy or  republic,  would  of  course  divide  opinions,  according  to 
the  constitutions,  the  habits,  and  the  circumstances  of  each  indivi- 
dual. Some  officers  of  the  army,  as  it  has  always  been  said  and 
believed,  (and  Steuben  and  Knox  have  ever  been  named  as  the 
leading  agents,)  trained  to  monarchy  by  military  habits,  are  under- 
stood to  have  proposed  to  General  Washington,  to  decide  this 
great  question  by  the  army  before  its  disbandment,  and  to  assume 
hiroseif  the  crown,  on  the  assurance  of  their  support.  The  in- 
diznation  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  scouted  this  parricide  propo- 
sition, was  equally  worthy  of  his  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  next 
efibrt  was,  (on  suggestion  of  the  same  individuals,  in  the  moment 
of  their  separation,)  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  order,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Cincinnati,  ready  prepared  by  that  distinc- 
tion to  be  ingrafted  into  the  future  frame  of  government,  and 
placing  General  Washington  still  at  their  head.  The  General  wrote 
to  me  on  this  subject,  while  I  was  in  Congress  at  Annapolis,  and 
an  extract  from  my  letter  is  inserted  in  5th  Marshall's  history,  page 
38.  He  afterwards  called  on  me  at  that  place,  on  his  way  to  a 
meeting  of  the  society,  and  after  a  whole  evening  of  consultation, 
he  left  that  place  fully  determined  to  use  all  his  endeavors  for  its 
total  suppression.  But  he  found  it  so  firmly  riveted  in  the  affec- 
ti(Mi8  of  the  members,  that,  strengthened  as  they  happened  to  be 
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by  an  adventitious  occurrence  of  tlie  moment,  he  could  effect  no 
more  than  the  abolition  of  its  hereditary  principle.  He  called 
again  on  his  return,  bud  explained  to  me  fully  the  opposition  which 
had  been  made,  the  effect  of  the  occurrence  from  France,  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  its  duration  had  been  limited  to  the  lives 
of  the  present  members.  Further  details  will  be  found  among 
my  papers,  in  his  and  my  letters,  and  some  in  the  Emydopedie 
Meihodique  et  Dictionnatre  d'Economie  Politique,  communicated 
by  myself  to  M.  Meusnier,  its  author,  who  had  made  the  establish- 
ment of  this  socic^  the  ground,  in  that  work,  of  a  libel  on  our 
country. 

The  want  of  some  authority  which  should  procure  justice  to 
the  public  creditors,  and  an  observance  of  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  produced,  some  time  after,  the  call  of  a  convention  of  the 
States  at  Annapolis.  Although,  at  this  meeting,  a  difference  of 
opinion  was  evident  on  the  question  of  a  republican  or  kingly  go- 
vernment, yet,  so  general  through  the  States  was  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  former,  that  the  friends  of  the  latter  confined  them- 
selves to  a  course  of  obstruction  only,  and  delay,  to  every  thing 
proposed :  they  hoped,  that  nothing  being  done,  and  all  things 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  a  kingly  government  might  be  usurped,^ 
and  submitted  to  by  the  people,  as  better  than  anarchy  and  wars 
internal  and  external,  the  certain  consequences  of  the  present 
want  of  a  general  government.  The  effect  of  their  maneuvres, 
with  the  defective  attendance  of  Deputies  from  the  States,  resulted 
in  the  measure  of  calling  a  more  general  convention,  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia.  At  this,  the  same  party  exhibited  the  same  practi- 
ces, and  with  the  same  views  of  preventing  a  government  of  con- 
cord, which  they  foresaw  would  be  republican,  and  of  forcing 
through  anarchy  their  way  to  monarchy.  But  the  mass  of  that 
conventilbn  was  too  honest,  too  wise,  and  too  steady,  to  be  baffled 
and  misled  by  their  maneuvres.  One  of  these  was  a  form  of  go- 
vernment proposed  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  which  would  have  been 
in  fact  a  compromise  between  the  two  parties  of  royalism  and  re- 
publicanism. According  to  this,  the  executive  and  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  were  to  be  during  good  behaviour,  i.  e.  for  I'fe. 
and  the  governors  of  the  States  were  to  b  ?  named  by  these  two 
permanent  organs.  This,  however,  wa^  ,  ejected ;  on  which  Ha- 
milton left  the  convention,  as  de^erate,  and  never  returned  again 
until  near  its  final  conclusion.  These  opinions  and  eflbrts,  secret 
or  avowed,  of  the  advocates  for  monarchy,  had  begotten  great  iea- 
'ousy  through  the  States  generally;  and  this  jealousy  it  was  which* 
excited  the  strong  opposition  to  the  conventional  constitution ;  a 
iealousy  which  yielded  at  last  only  to  a  general  determination  to 
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establish  certain  am^^ndfeii^iits,  as  barriers  against  a  government 
either  monarchical  or  consolidated.  In  what  passed  through  the 
whole  period  of  these  conventions,  I  hav&gone  on  the  mformation 
of  those  who  were  members  of  them,  being  absent  myself  on  my 
mission  to  France. 

I  returned  from  that  mission  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, having  landed  in  Virginia  in  December,  1789,  and  proceed- 
ed to  New  York  in  March,  1790,  to  enter  on  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Here,  certainly,  I  found  a  state  of  things  which,  of 
all  I  had  ever  contemplated,  I  the  least  expected.  I  had  left 
France  in  the  first  year  of  her  revolution,  in  the  fervor  of  natural 
rights,  '"nd  ^esl  for  reformation.  My  conscientious  devotimi  to 
these  r>;  or  ^^i  not  be  heightened,  but  it  had  been  aroused  and 
excited  L  daiiy  3xercise.  The  President  received  me  cordiaUy, 
and  my  coileagut  •  nd  the  circle  of  principal  citizens,  apparently 
with  welcome.  The  courtesies  of  dinner  parties  given  me,  as  a 
stranger  newly  arrived  among  them,  placed  me  at  once  in  their 
familiar  society.  But  I  cannot  describe  the  wonder  and  mortifi- 
cation with  which  the  table  conversations  filled  me.  Politics  were 
the  chief  topic,  and  a  preference  of  kingly  over  republican  go- 
vernment, was  evidently  the  favorite  sentiment.  An  apostate  I 
could  not  be,  nor  yet  a  hypocrite ;  and  I  found  myself,  for  the  most 

i)art,  the  only  advocate  on  the  republican  side  of  the  question,  un- 
ess  among  the  guests  there  chanced  to  be  some  member  of 
that  party  irom  the  legislative  Houses.  Hamilton's  financial  sys- 
tem had  then  passed.  It  had  two  objects;  1st.  as  a  puzzle,  to 
exclude  popular  understanding  and  inquiry ;  2nd.  as  a  machine 
for  the  corruption  of  the  legiafature :  for  he  avowed  the  opimon, 
that  man  could  be  governed  by  one  of  two  motives  onlv,  force  or 
interest:  force,  he  observed,  in  this  country,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the  members  must  helfeid  hold 
of,  to  keep  the  legislature  in  unison  with  the  executive.  And  with 
grief  and  shame  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  machine  was 
not  without  effect ;  that  even  in  this,  the  birth  of  our  government, 
some  members  were  found  sordid  enough  to  bend  their  duty  to 
their  interests,  and  to  look  after  personal  rather  than  public  good. 
It  is  well  known  that  during  the  war,  the  greatest  difficulty  we 
encountered,  was  the  want  of  money  or  means  to  pay  our  soldiers 
who  fought,  or  our  farmers,  manumcturers  and  merchants,  who 
furnished  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  for  them. 
After  the  expedient  of  paper  money  had  exhausted  itself,  certifi- 
cates of  debt  were  given  to  the  individual  creditors,  with  assu- 
rance of  payment,  so  soon  as  the  United  States  should  be  able. 
But  the  distl^esses  of  these  people  often  obliged  them  to  part  with 
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these  for  the  half,  the  fifth,  and  even  a  tenth  of  their  value ;  and 
speculators  had  made  a  trade  of  cozening  them  from  the  holders, 
by  the  most  fraudulent  practices,  and  persuasions  that  they  would 
never  be  paid.  In  the  bill  for  funding  and  paying  these,  Hamihop 
made  no  difference  between  the  original  holders,  and  the  fraudu- 
lent purchasers  of  this  paper.  Great  and  just  repugnance  arose 
at  putting  these  two  classes  of  creditors  on  the  same  footing,  and 
great  exertions  were  used  to  pay  the  former  the  full  value,  and  to 
the  latter,  the  price  only  which  Uiey  had  paid,  with  interest.  But 
this  would  have  prevented  the  game  which  was  to  be  played,  and 
for  which  the  minds  of  greedy  members  were  already  tutored  and 
prepared.  When  the  trial  of  strength;  on  these  several  eflbrts, 
had  indicated  the  form  in  which  the  bill  would  finally  pass,  this 
being  known  within  doors  sooner  than  without,  and  especially, 
than  to  those  who  were  in  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  me  base 
scramble  began.  Couriers  and  relay  horses  byl'^J,  and  swift 
sailing  pilot  boats  by  sea,  were  flying  in  all  director  .  Active 
partners  and  agents  were  associated  and  employe'^  in  e^ery  State, 
town,  and  country  neighborhood,  and  this  paper  was  bought  up 
at  five  shillings,  and  even  as  low  as  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
before  the  holder  knew  that  Congress  had  already  provided  for 
its  redemption  at  par.  Immense  sums  were  th*  -^  filched  from  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  fortunes  accumulated  by  those  who  had 
themselves  been  poor  enough  before.  Men  thus  enriched  by  the 
dexteri^  of  a  leader,  would  follow  of  course  the  chief  who  was 
leading  them  to  fortune,  and  become  the  zealous  instruments  of 
all  his  enterprises. 

This  game  was  over,  and  another  was  on  the  carpet  at  the  mo- 
ment of  my  arrival ;  and  to  this  I  was  most  ignorantly  and  inno- 
cently made  to  hold  the  candle.  This  fiscal  maneuvre  is  well 
known'  by  the  name  of  the  Assumption.  Independently  of  the 
debts  of  Congress,  the  States  had  during  the  war  contracted  se- 
parate and  heavy  debts ;  and  Massachusetts  particularly,  in  an 
absurd  attempt,  absurdly  conducted,  on  the  British  post  of  Penob- 
scott:  and  the  more  debt  Hamilton  could  rake  up,  the  more 
plunder  for  his  mercenaries.  This  money,  whether  wisely  or 
foolishly  spent,  was  pretended  to  have  been  spent  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid  from  the  general  purse. 
But  it  was  objected,  that  nobody  knew  what  these  debts  were, 
what  their  amount,  or  what  their  proofs.  No  matter ;  we  will 
guess  them  to  be  twenty  millions.  But  of  these  twenty  millions, 
we  do  not  know  how  much  should  be  reimbursed  to  one  State, 
or  how  much  to  another.  No  matter ;  we  will  guess.  And  so 
another  scramble  was  set  on  foot  among  the  several  Slates,  and 
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some  got  much,  some  little,  some  nothing.    But  the  mam  object 
was  obtained,  the  phalanx  of  the  Treasury  was  reinforced  by  ad- 
ditional recruits.     This  measure  produced  the  most  bitter  and 
^gry  contests  ever  known  in  Congress,  before  or  since  the  Union 
of  the  States.     I  arrived  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  a  stranger  to  the 
ground,  a  stranger  to  the  actors  on  it,  so  long  absent  as  to  have 
lost  all  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  as  yet  unaware  of  its  ob- 
ject, i  took  no  concern  in  it.     The  great  and  trying  quesdon,  how- 
ever, was  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives.     So  high  were 
the  feuds  excited  by  this  subject,  that  on  its  rejection  business 
was  suspended.     Congress  met  and  adjourned  from  day  to  day 
without  doing  any  thing,  the  parties  being  too  much  out  of  temper 
to  do  business  together.    The  eastern  members  particularly,  who, 
with  Smith  from  South  Carolina,  were  the  principal  gamblers  in 
these  scenes,  threatened  a  secession  and  dissolution.     Hamilton 
was  in  despair.     As  I  was  going  to  the  President's  one  day,  I  met 
him  in  the  street.     He  walked  me  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
fore the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour.      He  painted  patheti- 
cally the  temper  into  which  the  legislature  had  been  wrought ; 
the  disgust  oi  those  who  were  called  the  creditor  States ;  the  dan- 
ger of  the  secession  of  their  members,  and  tlie  separation  of  the 
States.     He  observed  that  the  members  of  the  administration 
ought  to  act  in  concert ;  that  though  this  question  was  not  of  my 
department,  yet  a  common  duty  should  make  it  a  common  con- 
cern ;  that  the  President  was  the  centre  on  which  all  administra- 
tive questions  ultimately  rested,  and  that  all  of  us  should  rally 
around  him,  and  support,  with  joint  efforts,  measures  approved  by 
him ;  and  that  the  question  having  been  lost  by  a  small  majority 
only,  it  was  probable  that  an  appeal  from  me  to  the  judgment  and 
discretion  oi  some  of  my  friends,  might  e^ct  a  change  in  the  vote, 
and  the  machine  of  government,  now  suspended,  might  b#  again 
set  into  motion.     I  told  him  that  I  was  really  a  stranger  to  the 
whole  subject;  that  not  having  yet  informed  myself  of  the  system 
of  finance  adopted,  I  knew  not  how  far  this  was  a  necessary  se- 
(|uence ;  that  undoubtedly,  if  its  rejection  endangered  a  dissolu- 
tion of  our  Union  at  this  incipient  stage,  I  should  deem  that  the 
most  unfortunate  of  all  consequences,  to  avert  which  all  partial 
and  temporary  evils  should  be  yielded.     I  proposed  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  dine  with  me  the  next  day,  and  1  would  invite  another 
friend  or  two,  bring  them  into  conference  together,  and  I  thought 
it  impossible  that  reasonable  men,    consulting  together    coolly, 
could  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion,  to  form  a  compro- 
mise which  was  to  save  the  Union.     The  discussion  took  place. 
1  could  lake  no  part  in  it  but  an  exhortatory  one,  because  1  was 
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a  stranger  to  the  circumstances  which  shouhl  govern  it.  But  it 
was  finally  agreed,  that  whatever  importance  had  been  attached 
to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  of  concord  among  the  States  was  more  important,  and  that 
tlierefore  it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  of  rejection  should  be 
rescinded,  to  effect  which,  some  members  should  change  their 
votes.  But  it  was  observed  that  this  pill  would  be  peculiarly  bit- 
ter to  the  southern  States,  and  that  some  concomitant  measure 
should  be  adopted,  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them.  There  had  be- 
fore been  propositions  to  fix  the  seat  of  government  either  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  at  Georgetown  on  the  Potomac ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and  to  Georgetown 
permanently  afterwards,  this  might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some 
degree  the  ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other  measure 
alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  members  (White  and  Lee,  but 
White  with  a  revulsion  of  stomach  almost  convulsive,)  agreed  to 
change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to  carry  the  other 
point.  In  doing  this,  the  influence  he  had  established  over  the 
eastern  members,  with  the  agency  of  Robert  Morris  with  those  of 
the  middle  States,  effected  his  side  of  the  engagement ;  and  so  the 
Assumption  was  passed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stock  divided  among 
favored  States,  and  thrown  in  as  a  pabulum  to  the  stock-jobbing 
herd.  This  added  to  the  number  of  votaries  to  the  Treasury,  and 
made  its  chief  the  master  of  every  vote  in  the  legislature,  which 
might  give  to  the  government  the  direction  suited  to  his  political 
views. 

1  know  well,  and  so  must  be  understood,  that  nothing  like  a 
majority  in  Congress  had  yielded  to  this  corruption.  Far  from  it. 
But  a  division,  not  very  unequal,  had  already  taken  place  in  the 
honest  part  of  that  body,  between  the  parties  styled  republican 
and  federal.  The  latter  being  monarchists  in  principle,  adhered 
to  Hamilton  of  course,  as  their  leader  in  that  principle,  and  this 
mercenary  phalanx  added  to  them,  insured  him  always  a  majority 
in  both  Houses :  so  that  the  whole  action  of  the  legislature  was 
now  under  the  directon  of  the  Treasury.  Still  the  machine  was 
not  complete:  The  effect  of  the  funding  system,  and  of  the  As- 
sumption^  would  be  temporary ;  it  would  be  lost  with  the  loss  of 
the  individual  members  whom  it  had  enriched,  and  some  engine 
of  influence  more  permanent  must  be  contrived,  while  these 
myrmidons  were  yet  in  place  to  carry  it  through  all  opposition. 
This  engine  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  All  that  history 
is  known,  so  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it.  While  the  government 
remained  at  Philadelphia,  a  selection  of  members  of  both  Houses 
were  constantly  kept  as  directors,  who,  on  every  question  interest- 
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ing  to  that  institution,  or  to  the  views  of  the  federal  head,  voted  at 
the  will  of  that  head ;  and,  t(^ether  with  the  stock-holding  mem- 
bers, Gould  always  make  the  federal  vote  that  of  the  niaiority.  By 
this  combination,  legislative  expositions  were  given  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  all  the  administrative  laws  were  shaped  on  the  model  of 
England,  and  so  passed.  And  from  this  influence  we  were  not  reliev- 
ed, until  the  removal  from  the  precincts  of  the  bank,  to  Washington. 

Here  then  was  the  real  ground  of  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  the  course  of  administration.  Its  object  was  to  preserve 
the  legislature  pure  and  independent  of  the  executive,  to  restrain 
the  administration  to  republican  forms  and  principles,  and  not  per- 
mit the  constiiution  to  be  construed  into  a  monarchy,  and  to  be 
warped,  in  practice,  into  all  the  principles  and  pollutions  of  their 
favorite  £ng;lish  model.  Nor  was  this  an  opposition  to  General 
Washington.  He  was  true  to  the  republican  charge  confided  to 
him ;  and  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  protested  to  me,  in  our 
conversations,  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  sup- 
port of  it;  and  he  did  this  the  oftener  and  with  the  more  earnest- 
ness, because  he  knew  my  suspicions  of  Hamilton's  designs  against 
it,  and  wished  to  quiet  them.  For  he  was  not  aware  of  the  drift, 
or  of  the  effect  of  Hamilton's  schemes.  Unversed  in  financial 
projects  and  calculations  and  budgets,  his  approbation  of  them 
was  bottomed  on  his  confidence  in  the  man. 

But  Hamilton  was  not  only  a  monarchist,  but  for  a  monarchy 
bottomed  on  corruption.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  an  anec- 
dote, for  the  truth  of  which  I  attest  the  God  who  made  me. 
Before  the  President  set  out  on  his  southern  tour  in  April,  1791, 
he  addressed  a  letter  of  the  fourth  of  that  month,  from  Mount 
Vernon,  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury  and  War,  de- 
siring that  if  any  serious  and  important  cases  should  arise  during 
his  absence,  they  would  consult  and  act  on  them.  And  he  re- 
quested that  the  Vice  President  should  also  be  consulted.  This 
was  the  only  occasion  on  which  that  officer  was  ever  requested 
to  take  part  in  a  cabinet  question.  Some  occasion  for  consulta- 
tion arising,  I  invited  those  gentlemen  (and  the  Attorney  General, 
8s  well  as  I  remember,)  to  dine  with  me,  in  order  to  confer  on  the 
subierjt.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  our  question  agreed 
and  dismissed,  conversation  began  on  other  matters,  and  by  some 
circumstance,  was  led  to  the  British  constitution,  on  which  Mr.  Ad- 
ams observed,  '  purge  that  constitution  of  its  corruption,  and  give 
to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  be 
the  most  perfect  constitution  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.' 
Hamilton  paused  and  said, '  purge  it  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to 
its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  become 
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Ml  impmcticaJbU  goyernment :  as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its 
supposed  defects,  it  is  the  most  perfect  government  which  erer 
existed.'     And  this  was  assuredly  the  exact  line  which  separated 
the  political  creeds  of  tliese  two  gentlemen.     The  one  was  for 
two  hereditary  branches  and  an  hoiiest  elective  one:  the  other,  for 
an  herp  liter;'  King,  with  a  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  cor- 
rupted to  his  will,  and  standing  between  him  and  the  people. 
Hamilton  was,  indeed,  a  singular  character.  Of  acute  understand- 
ing, disinterested,  honest,  and  honorable  in  all  private  transactions, 
amiable  in  society,  and  duly  valuing  virtue  in  private  life,  yet  83 
bewitched  and  perverted  by  the  British  example,  as  to  be  under 
thorough  conviction  that  corruption  was  essential  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation.     Mr.  Adam:,  lind  originally  been  a  republican. 
The  glare  of  royalty  and  nobility,  during  his  mission  to  England,  had 
made  him  believe  their  fascination  a  necessary  ingredient  in  govern- 
ment ;  and  Shny's  rebellion,  not  sufficiently  understood  where  he 
then  was,  seemed  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  want  and  oppres- 
sion, was  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  order.     His  book  on  the 
American  constitutions  having  made  known  his  political  bias,  he 
was  taken  up  by  the  monarchical  federalists  in  his  absence,  and, 
on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  by  them  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  general  disposition  of  our  citizens  was  favorable  to 
monarchy.     He  here  wrote  his  Davila,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
former  work,  and  his  election  to  the  Presidency  confirmed  him  m 
his  errors.     Innumerable  addresses  too,  artfully  and  industriously 
poured  in  upon  him,  deceived  him  into  a  confidence  that  he  was 
on  the  pinnacle  of  popularity,  when  the  gulf  was  yawning  at  his 
feet,  which  was  to  swallow  up  him  and  his  deceivers.     For  when 
General  Washington  was  withdrawn,  these  energumeni  of  royal- 
ism,  kept  in  check  hitherto  by  the  dread  of  his  honesty,  his  fiiitn- 
ness,  his  patriotism,  and  the  authority  of  his  name,  now  mounted 
on  the  car  of  State  and  free  from  control,  like  Phaeton  on  that 
of  the  sun,  drove  headlong  and  wild,  looking  neither  to  right  nor 
left,  nor  regarding  any  thing  but  the  objects  they  were  driving  at ; 
until,  displaying  these  fully,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  opened, 
and  a  general  disbandment  of  them  from  the  public  councils  took 
place 

Ml.  Adams,  I  am  sure,  has  been  long  since  convinced  of  the 
treacheries  with  which  he  was  surrounded  during  his  administra- 
tion. He  has  since  thoroughly  seen,  that  his  constituents  were 
devoted  to  republican  government,  and  whether  his  judgment  is 
re-settled  on  its  antient  basis,  or  not,  he  is  conformed  as  a  good 
citizen  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  would  now,  1  am  per^ 
suaded,  maintain  its  republican  structure  with  the  zeal  and  iidelit} 
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belonging  to  his  character.  For  even  an  enemy  has  said,  *  he  is 
always  an  honest  man,  and  often  a  great  one.'  But  i?i  the 
fervor  of  the  fury  and  follies  of  those  who  made  him  their 
stalking  horse,  no  i  an  who  did  not  witness  it  can  foi'.nri  an  idea 
of  their  unbridled  madness,  and  the  terrorism  with  which  they 
surrounded  themselves.  The  horrors  of  the  French  revolution, 
then  raging,  aided  them  mainly,  and  using  that  as  a  raw  head  and 
bloody  bones,  they  were  enabled  by  their  stratagems  of  X.  Y.  Z. 
in  which  ********  was  a  leading  mountebank,  their  tales  of 
tub-plots,  ocean  massacres,  bloody  buoys,  and  pulpit  lyings  and 
slanderings,  and  maniacal  ravings  of  their  Gardeners,  their  Os- 
goods  and  Parishes,  *o  spread  alarm  into  all  but  the  firmest  breasts. 
Their  Attorney  General  had  the  impudence  to  say  to  a  republi- 
can member,  that  deportation  must  be  resorted  to,  of  which,  said 
he,  *you  republicans  have  set  the  example;'  thus  daring  to  iden- 
tify us  with  the  murderous  Jacobins  of  France.  These  transac- 
tions, now  recollected  but  as  dreams  of  the  night,  were  then  sad 
realities;  and  nothing  res'jiK;d  us  from  their  liberticide  effect,  but 
the  unyielding  opposition  of  those  firm  spirits  who  sternly  main- 
tained their  post  in  defiance  of  terror,  until  their  fellow  citizens 
could  be  ai'oused  lo  their  own  danger,  and  rally  and  rescue  the 
standard  of  the  constitution.  This  has  been  happily  done.  Fe- 
deralism and  monarchism  have  languished  from  that  moment, 
until  their  treasonable  combinations  with  the  enemies  of  their 
country  during  the  late  war,  their  plots  of  dismembering  the 
Union,  and  their  Hartford  convention,  have  consigned  them  to  the 
tomb  of  the  dead  ;  and  I  fondly  hope, '  we  may  now  truly  say,  we 
are  all  republicans,  all  federalists,'  and  that  the  motto  of  the  standard 
to  which  our  country  will  forever'  rally,  will  be,  '  federal  union,  and 
republican  government :'  and  sure  I  am  we  may  say,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this  point  of  ralliance,  to  that  op- 
poshion  of  which  so  injurious  an  idea  is  so  artfully  insinuated  and 
excited  in  this  history. 

Much  of  this  relation  is  notorious  to  the  world ;  and  many  inti- 
mate proofs  of  it  will  be  found  in  these  notes.  From  the  moment 
where  they  end,  of  my  retiring  from  the  administration,  the 
federalists*  got  unchecked  hold  of  General  Washington.  His 
memory  was  already  sensibly  impaired  by  age,  the  firm  tone  of 
mind  for  which  he  had  been  remarkable,  was  beginning  to  relax, 
its  energy  was  abated,  a  listlessness  of  labor,  a  desire  for  tran- 
quillity had  crept  on  him,  and  a  willingness  to  let  others  act,  and 
even  tliink  for  him.     Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  was  disgusted 
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witli  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution,  and  was  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  difference  between  the  rabble  who  were  used  as  in- 
struments of  their  perpetration,  and  the  steady  and  rational  cha- 
racter of  the  American  people,  in  which  he  had  not  sufficient 
confidence.  The  opposition  too  of  the  republicans  to  the  British 
treaty,  and  the  zealous  su,  port  of  the  federalists  in  that  unpopular 
but  iVvorite  measure  of  theirs,  had  made  him  all  their  own.  Un- 
derstanding, moreover,  that  I  disapproved  of  that  treaty,  and  ao- 
piously  nourished  with  falsehoods  by  a  malignant  neighbor  of 
mine,  who  ambitioned  to  be  his  correspondent,  he  had  become 
alienated  from  myself  personally,  as  from  the  repub!ican  body 
generally  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  he  wrote  the  letters  to  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Carroll,  over  which,  in  devotion  to  his  imperisha>- 
ble  fame,  we  must  forever  weep  as  monuments  of  moila!  decay. 

Th:  Jefferson. 
February  4th,  1818. 


1  ^l^-i 


August  the  i3lh,  1791.  Notes  of  a  conversation  between 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Tiiomas  Jefferson.  Th :  Jefferson 
mentioned  to  him  a  letter  received  from  John  Adams,  disa- 
vowing Publicola,  ind  denying  that  he  ever  entertained  a  wish 
to  bring  this  country  under  an  hereditary  executive,  or  intro- 
duce an  hereditary  branch  of  legislature,  &ic.  See  his  letter. 
Alexander  Hamilton  condemning  Mr.  Adi^.-ns'  writings,  and  most 
particularly  Davila,  as  having  a  te.idency  to  weaken  the  present 
government,  declared  in  substance  as  follows :  '  I  own  it  is  my 
owp  opinion,  though  I  do  not  publish  it  in  Dan  or  Bersheba, 
that  the  present  government  is  not  that  which  will  answer  the  ends 
of  society,  by  giving  stability  and  protection  to  its  rights,  and  that 
it  will  probably  be  found  expedient  to  go  into  the  British  form. 
However,  since  we  have  undertaken  the  experiment,  I  am  for 
giving  it  a  fair  course,  whatever  my  expectations  may  be.  The 
success,  indeed,  so  far,  is  greater  than  1  had  expected,  and  there- 
fore, at  present,  success  seems  more  possible  than  it  had  done 
heretofore,  and  there  are  still  other  and  other  stages  of  improve- 
ment which,  if  the  present  does  not  iiucceed,  may  be  tried,  and 
ought  to  be  tried,  before  we  give  up  the  republican  lorm  altogether; 
for  that  mind  must  be  really  depraved,  which  would  not  prefer  the 
equality  of  political  rights,  which  is  the  foundation  of  pure  repub- 
licanism, if  It  can  be  obtained  consistently  with  order.    Therefore, 
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whuever  by  his  writings  disturbs  the  present  order  of  things,  is 
really  blainable,  however  pure  his  intentions  may  be,  and  he  was 
suis  Mr.  Adams'  were  pure.*  This  is  the  substance  of  a  decla- 
ration made  in  much  more  lengthy  terms,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  more  formal  than  usual  for  a  private  conversation  between 
two,  and  as  if  intended  to  qualify  some  less  guarded  expressions 
which  had  been  dropped  on  former  occasions.  Th:  Jefferson 
has  committed  it  to  writing  in  the  moment  of  A.  Hamilton's 
leaving  the  room. 

December  the  26th,  1791.  Colonel  Gunn  (of  Georgia)  dining 
the  other  day  with  Colonel  Hamilton,  said  to  him,  with  ihat  plain 
iireedom  he  is  known  to  use,  '  I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  advise  your 
friend  King,  to  observe  some  kind  of  consistency  in  his  votes. 
There  has  been  scarcely  a  question  before  the  Senate  on  which 
he  has  not  voted  both  ways.  On  the  representation  bill,  for  in- 
stance, he  first  voted  for  the  proposition  of  the  Representatives, 
and  ultimately  voted  against  it.'  *  Why,' says  Colonel  Hamilton, '  I'll 
tell  ^'ou  as  to  that,  Colonel  Gunn,  that  it  never  was  intended  that 
bill  should  passi'  Gunn  told  this  to  Butler,  who  told  it  to  Th : 
Jefferson. 
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CONVERSATIONS    WITH    THE    PRESIDENT. 

February  the  28th,  1792.  I  was  i.  ive  been  with  him  long 
ough  before  three  o'clock,  (which  *vas  the  hour  and  day  he  re- 
ceived visits,)  to  have  opened  to  him  a  proposition  for  doubling  the 
velocity  of  the  post  riders,  who  now  travel  about  fifty  miles  a  day, 
and  might,  without  difficulty,  go  one  hundred,  and  for  taking  mea- 
sures (by  way  bills)  to  know  where  the  delay  is,  when  there  is 
any.  1  was  delayed  by  business,  so  as  to  have  scarcely  time  to 
give  him  the  outlines.  I  run  over  them  rapidly,  and  observed 
afterwards,  that  1  had  hitherto  never  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  post  office,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  consiuered  as  a  reve- 
nue law,  or  a  law  for  the  general  accommodation  of  the  citizens : 
that  the  law  just  passed  seemed  to  have  removed  the  doubt,  by 
declaring  that  the  whole  profits  of  the  office  shonltl  be  applied  to 
extending  the  posts,  and  that  even  the  past  ))rofits  should  be  re- 
funded by  the  treasury  for  the  same  purpose :  that  I  therefore 
conceived  it  was  now  in  the  department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  : 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  so  to  declare  it  for  another 
reason,  to  wit,  that  the  department  of  the  Treasury  possessed  al- 
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ready  such  an  Influence  as  to  swallow  up  the  whole  execudve 
powers,  and  that  even  the  future  Presidents  (not  supported  by 
the  weight  of  character  which  himself  possessed,)  would  not  be 
able  to  make  head  against  this  department.  That  in  urging  this 
measure  I  had  certainly  no  personal  interest,  since,  if  1  was  sup- 
posed to  have  any  appetite  for  power,  yet  as  my  career  would 
certainly  be  exactly  as  short  as  his  own,  the  intervening  time  was 
too  short  to  be  an  object.  My  real  wish  was  to  avail  the  public  of 
every  occasion,  during  the  residue  of  the  President's  period,  lo 
place  things  on  a  safe  footing.  He  was  now  called  on  to  attend 
his  company,  and  he  desired  me  to  come  and  breakfast  with  him 
the  next  morning. 

February  the  29th.  I  did  so;  and  after  breakfast  we  retired  to 
his  room,  and  I  unfolded  my  plan  for  the  post  office,  and  after 
such  an  approbation  of  it  as  he  usually  permitted  himself  on  the 
first  presentment  of  any  idea,  and  desirinf^  me  to  commit  it  to 
writing,  he,  during  that  pause  of  conversaticin  which  follows  a  bu- 
siness closed,  said  in  an  affectionate  tone,  tiiat  he  had  feit  much 
concern  at  an  expression  which  dropped  from  me  yesterday,  and 
which  marked  my  intention  of  retiring  v;h8n  he  should.  That  as 
to  himself,  many  motives  obliged  him  to  it.  He  had,  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  and  most  particularly  at  the  close  of  it, 
uniformly  declared  his  resolution  to  retire  from  public  affairs,  and 
never  to  act  in  any  public  office ;  that  he  had  retired  under  tliat 
firm  resolution :  that  the  government,  however,  wh'ch  had  been 
formed,  being  found  evidently  too  inefficacious,  Zuu  it  being  sup- 
posed that  his  aid  was  of  some  consequence;  towards  bringing  the 
people  to  consent  to  one  of  sufficient  efficacy  for  their  own  good, 
he  consented  to  come  into  the  convention,  and  on  the  same  mo- 
tive, after  much  pressing,  to  take  a  part  in  the  new  government, 
and  get  it  under  way.  That  were  he  to  continue  longer,  it  might 
give  room  to  say,  that  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  office,  he  could 
not  do  witlioui  them :  that  he  reriily  felt  himself  growing  old,  his 
bot'ily  health  less  firm,  his  memory,  always  bad,  becoming  worse, 
and  perhaps  the  other  faculties  of  his  mind  shewing  a  decay  to 
others  of  which  he  was  insensible  himself;  that  this  apprehension 
particularly  oppressed  him :  that  he  found,  moreover,  his  activity 
lessened,  business  therefore  more  irksome,  and  tranquillity  and  re- 
tirement become  an  irresistible  passion.  That  however  he  felt  him- 
self obliged,  for  these  reasons,  to  retire  from  the  governnient,  yet 
he  should  consider  it  as  iinforlunate,  if  that  sliould  bring  on  the 
retirement  of  the  great  officers  of  (he  government,  and  that  this 
might  produce  a  shock  on  the  public  mind  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence. 
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I  told  him  that  no  man  had  ever  had  less  desire  ijf  "nicritigliufl, 
public  )ffices  than  nnyself ;  that  the  circumstance  %>?'  a  jii>riIo»j « 
war,  wiii^^h  brought  every  thing  into  danger,  and  c-.kilied  f<"  r?'  «,'j» 
services  which  every  citizen  could  render,  had  indncrd  rrc  io  un- 
dertake tlie  administration  of  the  government  of  Virginia ;  that  I 
had  both  before  and  after  refused  repeated  appointments  of  Con- 
gress to  go  abroad  in  that  sort  of  office,  which,  if  I  had  consulted 
my  own  gratification,  would  always  have  been  the  most  agreeable 
to  me  ;  that  at  the  end  of  two  years,  1  resigned  the  government  of 
Virgitiia,  and  retired  whh  a  firm  resolution  never  more  to  appi^ar 
in  public  life ;  that  a  domestic  loss,  however,  happened,  and  made 
me  fancy  that  absence  and  a  change  of  scene  for  a  time  might 
be  expedient  for  me ;  that  1  therefore  accepted  a  foreign  appoint- 
ment, limited  to  two  years;  that  at  the  close  of  that.  Doctor  Frank- 
lin having  left  France,  I  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place,  which 
1  had  accepted,  and  though  I  continued  in  it  three  or  four  years, 
it  was  under  the  constant  idea  of  remaining  only  a  year  or  two 
longer ;  that  the  revolution  in  France  coming  on,  I  had  so  inte- 
rested myself  in  the  event  of  that,  that  when  obliged  to  bring  my 
f&mily  home,  I  had  still  an  idea  of  returning  and  awaiting  the  close 
of  that,  to  fix  the  era  of  my  final  retirement ;  that  on  tDy  arrival 
here  I  found  he  had  appointed  me  to  my  present  office ;  that  he 
knew  1  had  not  come  into  it  without  some  reluctance  ;  that  it  was, 
on  my  part,  a  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  thdt  I  might  be 
more  serviceable  here  than  in  France,  and  with  a  firm  resolution 
in  my  mind,  to  indulge  my  constant  wish  for  retiremeni  ^i  no  very 
distant  day  ;  that  when,  therefore,  I  had  received  his  hue",  written 
from  Mount  Vernon,  on  his  way  to  Carolina  and  Georgia,  (April 
the  1st,  1791)  and  discovered,  fio  ill  an  expression  in  that,  that  he 
meant  to  retire  froui  the  gov  s^^ont  ere  long,  and  as  to  the  pre- 
cise epoch  there  could  be  nt  .jbt,  my  mind  was  immediately 
made  up,  to  make  that  the  epoch  of  my  own  retirement  from  those 
labors  of  which  I  was  heartily  tired.  That,  however,  I  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  idea  in  either  of  my  brethren  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  retiring ;  that  on  the  contrary,  I  had  perceived  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  sinking  iuncl,that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  developed  the  plan  he  intended  to  pursue, 
and  that  it  embraced  years  in  its  view. 

He  said,  that  he  considered  the  Treasury  department  as  a  much 
more  limited  one,  going  only  to  the  single  object  of  revenue,  while 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  embracing  nearly  all  the  objects  of 
aCii.jinistration,  was  much  more  important,  and  the  retirement  of 
the  officer  therefc  re,  would  be  more  noticed  :  that  though  the  go- 
vernment had  sp!  out  with  a  pretty  general  good  will  of  the  public, 
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"  yoi  that  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  liad  lately  .'.h-^wu  iiien:selv«':. 
far  beyond  what  he  roald  haw  e:<peMeii,  and  tc>  whnt  'eight 
these  migirt  arise  in  ca^e  of  too  ^reat  a  change  in  the  adinlnistra- 
tion,  could  not  be  toresecn. 

I  told  him,  that  in  my  opinion,  there  was  only  a  single  source 
of  these  discontents.     Though  they  had  indeed  appeared  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  War  department  also,  yet  1  considered  that  as 
an  overflowing  only  from  their  real  channel,  which  would  never 
have  taken  place,  if  they  had  not  first  been  generated  in  another 
department,  to  wit,  that  of  the  Treasury.    That  a  system  had  there 
been  contrived,  for  deluging  the  States  with  paper  money  ittstead  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  withdrawing  our  citizens  from  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, manufactures,  buildings,  and  other  branches  of  useful  indus- 
try, to  occupy  themselves  and  their  capitals  in  a  species  of  gambling, 
destructive  of  morality,  and  which  had  introduced  its  poison  into 
the  government  itself.     That  it  was  a  fact,  as  certainly  known  as 
that  he  and  1  were  then  conversing,  that  par?3r'ul&r  members  of 
the  legislature,  while  those  laur  were  on  the  carpet,  had  feathered 
their  nests  with  paper,  had  then  voted  for  the  laws,  and  constantly 
since  lent  all  ihe  energy  of  their  talents,  and  instrumentality  of 
their  offices,  to  the  establishment  and  enlargement  of  this  system ; 
that  tl|ey  had  chained  it  about  our  necks  for  a  great  lengtli  of 
time,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  game  in  their  hands,  had,  from 
time  to  time,  aided  in  making  such  legislative  constructions  of  the 
constitution,  as  made  it  a  very  different  thing  from  what  the  people 
thought  they  had  submitted  to ;  that  they  had  now  brought  forward 
a  proposition  far  beyond  evey  one  ever  yet  advanced,  and  to 
which  the  eyes  of  many  were  turned,  as  the  decision  which  was 
to  let  us  know,  whether  we  live  under  a  limued  or  an  unlimited 
government.     He  asked  me  to  what  proposition  1  alluded  ?     I 
answered,  to  that  in  the  report  on  manufactures,  which,  uni'or  co- 
lor of  giving  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  particular  manu- 
factures, meant  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that  the  power  given  by 
the  constitution  to  collect  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  wetfare 
of  the  United  States,  permitted  Congress  to  take  every  thing  un- 
der their  management  which  they  should  deem  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  which  is  susceptible  of  the  application  of  money ;  conse- 
auently,  that  the  subsequent  enumeration  of  their  powers  was  not 
le  description  to  which  resort  must  be  had,  and  <lid  not  at  all 
constitute  the  limit";  of  their  authority :  that  this  was  a  very  differ- 
ent question  from  that  of  the  bank,  which  was  thought  an  inci- 
dent to  an  enumerated  power:  that,  therefore,  this  decision  was 
expected  with  great  anxiety;  that,  indeed,  I  hoped  the  proposition 
ivL.  IV.  58 
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wcmld  be  rejected,  believing  there  was  a  majority  in  both  Homes 
against  it,  and  that  if  it  should  i|e,  it  would  be  considered  as  a 
proof  that  things  were  returning  mto  their  true  channel  and  that, 
at  any  rate,  I  looked  forwnrri  to  the  broad  representation  which 
would  shortly  take  place,  for  keeping  the  general  constitution  on 
its  true  ground ;  and  that  this  would  remove  a  great  deal  of  the 
discontent  which  had  shewn  itself.  The  conversation  ended  with 
this  last  topic.  It  is  here  stated  nearly  as  much  at  length  as  it 
really  was  ;  the  expressions  preserved  where  I  could  recollect 
them,  and  their  substance  always  faithfully  stated. 

»  Th:  Jefferson. 

March  1,  1792. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1792,  Messrs.  Fitzsimmons  and  Gferry 
(among  others)  dined  with  me.  These  two  staid,  with  a  Mr. 
Learned  of  Connecticut,  after  the  company  was  gone.  We  got 
on  the  subject  of  references  by  the  legislature  to  the  Heads  of  de- 
partmental, considering  their  mischief  in  every  direction.  Gerry 
and  FitzsiiTimons  clearly  opposed  to  them. 

Two  tiays  afterwards  (January  the  4th,)  Mr.  Bourne  from 
Rhode  Island  presented  a  memorial  from  his  State,  complaining 
of  :neqnnlity  in  the  Assumption,  and  moved  to  refer  it  to  t)ie  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury.  Fitzsimmons,  Gerry  and  others  op- 
poHed  it;  but  it  was  carried. 

jum>7ry  the  19th.  Fitzsimmons  moved,  that  the  President  of 
the  Untted  States  be  requested  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  la)  before  tlie  House  information  to  enable  the  legis- 
lature to  judge  of  the  addiiionai  revenue  necessary  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  miliui-ry  establishment.  The  House,  on  debate, 
struck  out  ti  c  wordr,,  *  Prfsideiit  of  tlie  United  Stales.' 

March  ?lie  7th.  TIjj;  .sijhjfri  resumed.  An  animated  debate  took 
place  on  the  tendency  of  references  to  the  Heads  of  departments; 
and  it  sec^ied  that  a  great  majority  would  be  against  it :  the  House 
adjoti;^«Hl.  Treasury  greatly  alarmed,  and  much  industry  sup- 
po«iHl  CO  l>e  used  before  next  tnornins;,  when  it  was  brought  on 
M/.JJ,  9Pi\  t'ebated  through  the  day,  and  on  the  question,  the 
'J!h«t '!-,  c's'Tied  it  by  tliTty-one  to  twenty-seven  :  but  tleeply 
woai^ded,  :i?vr«  it  was  seeu  that  all  Pennsyl/ania,  except  Jacobs, 
voftfd  8f^iii»'«t  '■he  reference;  that  Tucker  of  iSouth  Carolina  voted 
for  H,  and  Sumpter  absented  himself,  debauched  for  the  moment 
only,  because  of  the  connection  of  the  question  with  a  further  As- 
iiimption -yiiirh  South  (yarolina  favored;  but  shewing  that  they 
never  were  to  be  coun.cd  on  amupg  the  Treasury  votes.     Some 
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others  absented  themselves.   Gerry  changed  sides.    On  the  whole, 
it  shewed  that  Treasury  'nfluencc  was  tottering. 
Committed  to  writing  this  10th  of  March,  1792. 

March  the  11th,  1792.  Consulted  verbally  by  the  President, 
on  whom  a  committee  of  the  Senate  (Izard,  Morris,  and  King) 
are  to  wait  tomorrow  morning,  to  know  whether  he  will  think  it 
proper  to  redeem  our  Algerine  captives,  and  make  a  treaty  with 
the  Algerines,  on  the  single  vote  of  the  Senate,  without  taking  that 
of  the  Representatives. 

My  opinions  run  on  the  following  heads. 

We  must  go  to  Algiers  with  cash  in  our  hands.  Where  shall 
we  get  it?  By  loan?  By  ".onverting  money  now  in  the  treasury? 

Probably  a  loan  might  be  obtained  on  the  President's  authority : 
but  as  this  could  not  be  re))ni(l  without  a  subsequent  act  of  legisla- 
ture, the  Reprosentntivcs  might  refuse  it.  So  if  money  in  the 
treasury  be  converted,  ihey  may  refuse  to  sanction  it. 

The  subsequent  approbation  of  the  Senate  being  necessary  to 
validate  a  ti'eaty,  they  expect  to  be  consulted  beforehand,  if  the 
case  admits. 

So  the  subsequent  act  of  the  Representatives  being  necessary 
where  money  is  given,  why  should  not  they  expect  to  be  con- 
sulted in  like  manner,  when  the  case  admits.  A  treaty  is  a 
law  of  the  land.  But  prudence  will  point  out  this  difference  to  be 
attended  to  in  making  them ;  viz.  where  a  treaty  contains  such  arti- 
cles only  as  will  go  into  execution  of  themselves,  or  be  carried 
into  execution  by  the  judges,  tliey  may  be  safely  made ;  Jbut  where 
there  ars  articles  which  require  a  law  to  be  passed  afterwards  by 
the  legislature,  great  caution  is  requisite. 

For  example ;  the  consular  conveiuion  with  France  required  a 
very  small  legislative  regulation.  This  convention  was  unani- 
mously ratified  by  the  Senate.  Yet  the  same  identical  men  threw 
by  the  law  to  enforce  it  at  the  last  session,  and  the  Representa- 
tives at  this  session  have  placed  it  among  the  laws  which  they 
may  take  up  or  not,  at  their  own  convenience,  as  if  tliat  was  a 
higner  motive  than  the  public  faith. 

Therefore,  against  hazarding  this  transaction  widiout  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  Houses. 

The  President  concurred.  The  Senate  express  the  motive 
for  this  proposition,  to  be  a  fear  that  the  Representatives  would 
not  keep  the  secret.  He  has  no  opinion  of  the  secrecy  of  the 
Senate.  In  this  very  case,  Mr.  Izard  made  the  communication  to 
him,  sitting  next  to  him  at  table,  on  one  hand,  while  a  lady  (Mrs. 
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McLane)  was  on  his  other  hand,  and  the  French  minister  next  to 
her ;  and  as  Mr.  Izard  got  on  with  his  communication,  his  voice  kept 
rising,  and  his  stutter  bolting  the  words  out  loudly  at  intervals,  so 
that  the  minister  might  hear  if  he  would.  He  said  he  had  a  great 
mind  at  one  time  to  have  got  up,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  Mr. 
Izard. 

March  the  1 1th,  1792.  Mr.  Sterret  tells  me,  that  sitting  round 
a  fire  the  oilier  day  wiih  four  or  five  others,  Mr.  Smith  (of  South 
Carolina)  was  one.  Somebody  mentioned  that  the  murderers  of 
Hogeboom,  sheriff  of  Columbia  county.  New  York,  were  ac- 
quitted. 'Aye,'  says  Smith,  'this  is  what  comes  of  your  damned 
trial  by  jury.* 

1791.     Towards  the  latter  end  of  November,  Hamilton  had 
drawn  Ternant  into  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  recommended  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France  to 
be  negotiated  with  us,  and,  as  he  had  no  ready  instructions  on  the 
subject,  he  led  him  into  a  proposal  that  Ternant  should  take  the 
thing  up  as  a  volunteer  with  me,  that  we  should  arrange  conditions, 
and  let  them  go  for  confirmation  or  refusal.     Hamilton  communi- 
cated this   to  the  President,   who  came  into   it,    and  proposed 
it  to  me.     I  disapproved  of  it,  observing,  that  such  a  volunteer 
project  would  be  binding  on  us,  and  not  them ;  that  it  would  ena- 
ble them  to  find  out  how  far  we  would   go,  and  avail  themselves 
of  it.     However,  the  President  thought  it  worUi  trying,  and  I  ac- 
quiesced.   I  prepared  a  plan  of  treaty  for  exchanging  the  privileges 
>f  nadve  subjects,  and  fixing  all  duties  forever  as  they  now  stood. 
l?amilton  did  not  like  this  way  of  fixing  the  duties,  because,  he  said, 
mtny  articles  here  would  bear  to   be  raised,  and  therefore,  he 
would  prepare  a  tariff.     He  did  so,  raising  duties  for  the  French, 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.     So  they  were  to  give  us  the 
privileges  of  native  subjects,  and  we,  as  a  compensation,  were  to 
make  them  pay  higher  duties.   Hamilton,  having  made  his  arrange- 
ments with  Hammond  to  pretend  that  though  he  had  no  powers 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce,  yet  his  general  commission 
authorised  him  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  one,  then  proposed 
to  the  President  at  one  of  our  meetings,  that  the  business  ^ould 
be  taken  up  with  Hammond  in  the  same  informal  way.     I  now 
discovered  the  trap  which  he  had  laid,  by  first  getting  the  Presi- 
dent into  that  step  with  Ternant.     I  opposed  the  thing  warmly. 
Hamilton  observed,  if  we  did  it  with  Ternant  we  should  also  with 
Hammond.     The  President  thought  this  reasonable.     I  desired 
him  to  recollect,  I  had   been  against  it  with  Ternant,  and  only 
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acquiesced  under  his  opinion.  So  the  matter  went  off  as  to  both* 
His  scheme  evidently  was,  to  get  us  engaged  first  with  Ternant, 
merely  that  lie  might  have  a  pretext  to  engage  us  on  the  same 
ground  with  Hammond,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  ex- 
travagant tariff,  to  render  it  ini()ossible  we  should  come  to  any 
conclusion  with  Ternant :  probably  meaning,  at  the  same  time,  to 
propose  terms  so  Hivorable  to  Great  Britain,  as  would  attach  us 
to  that  country  by  treaty.  On  one  of  those  occasions  he  asserted, 
that  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  was  put  on 
a  much  more  favorable  footing  than  with  France  and  her  colonies. 
I  therefore  prepared  the  tabular  comparative  view  of  the  footing  of 
our  commerce  with  those  nations,  which  see  among  ray  papers. 
See  also  my  project  of  a  treaty  and  Hamilton's  tariff. 
Committed  to  writing  March  the  11th,  1792. 

It  was  observable,  that  whenever,  at  any  of  our  consultations, 
any  tiling  was  proposed  as  to  Great  Biiiain,  Hamilton  had  con- 
stantly ready  something  which  Mr.  Hammond  had  communicated 
to  him,  which  suited  the  subject  and  proved  the  intimacy  of  their 
communications ;  insomuch,  that  I  believe  he  communicated  to 
Hammond  all  our  views,  and  knew  from  him,  in  return,  the  views 
of  the  British  court.  Many  evidences  of  tliis  occurred;  I  will 
state  some.  I  delivered  to  the  President  my  report  of  instruc- 
tions for  Carmichael  and  Short,  on  the  subject  of  navigation, 
boundary  and  commerce,  and  desired  him  to  submit  it  to  Hamil- 
ton. Hamilton  made  several  jlst  criticisms  on  different  parts  of 
it.  But  where  1  asserted  that  the  United  States  had  no  right  to 
alienate  an  inch  of  the  territory  of  any  State,  he  attacked  and  de- 
nied the  doctrine.  See  my  report,  his  note,  and  my  answer.  A 
few  days  after  came  to  hand  Kirkland's  letter,  informing  U3  that 
the  British,  at  Niagara,  expected  to  run  a  new  line  between  them- 
selves and  us;  and  the  reports  of  Pond  and  Stedman,  informing 
us  it  was  understood  at  Niagara,  that  Captain  Stevenson  had  been 
sent  here  by  Simcoe  to  settle  that  plan  with  Hammond.  Hence 
Hamilton's  attack  of  the  principle  I  had  laid  down,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  new  line.  See  minute  of  March  the  9lh. 
Another  proof.  At  one  of  our  consultations,  about  the  last  of  De- 
cember, I  mentioned  that  I  wished  to  give  in  my  report  on  com- 
merce, in  which  I  could  not  avoid  recommending  a  commercial 
retaliation  against  Great  Britain.  Hamilton  opposed  it  violently : 
and  among  other  arguments,  observed,  that  it  was  of  more  impor- 
tance to  us  to  have  the  |)osts  than  to  commence  a  commercial  war ; 
that  this,  and  this  alone,  would  free  us  from  the  expense  of  the 
Indian  wars ;  that  it  would  therefore  be  the  height  of  imprudence 
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In  U8,  wliile  treating  for  tlic  surrender  of  the  posts,  to  engage  in 
any  lining  which  would  irritate  them ;  tiiat  if  we  did  so,  tliey  would 
naturally  say,  'these  people  mean  war,  let  us  therefore  hold  what 
we  have  in  our  hands.'    This  argument  struck  me  forcibly,  and  I 
said,  'if  there  is  a  hope  of  obtaining  the  posts,  1  agree  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  risk  that  hope  by  a  commercial  retaliation.     I  will, 
therefore,  wait  till  Mr.  Hammond  gives  me  in  his  assignment  of 
breaches,  and  if  that  gives  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  they  mean 
to  surrender  the  posts,  I  will  not  give  in  my  report  till  the  next 
session.'  Now,  Hammond  had  received  my  assignment  of  breaches 
on  the  15th  of  December,  and  about  the  22nd  or  23rd  had  made 
me  an  apology  for  not  having  been  able  to  send  me  his  counter- 
assignment  of  breaches;  but  in  terms  which  shewed  I  might  ex- 
pect it  in  a  few  days.      From  the  moment  it  escaped  ray  lips  in 
the  presence  of  Hamilton,  that  I  would  not  give  in  my  report  till 
I  should  see  Hammond's  counter-complaint,  and  judge  if  there 
was  a  hope  of  the  posts,  Hammond  never  said  a  word  to  me 
on  any  occasion,  as  to  the  time  he  should  be  ready.     At  length 
the  President  got  out  of  patience,  and  insisted  I  should  jog  him. 
This  I  did  on  the  21st  of  February,  at  the  President's  assembly  : 
he  immediately  promised  I  should  have  it  in  a  few  days,  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  5th  of  March  I  received  it. 
Written  March  the  1 1th,  1792. 

March  the  12th,  1792.  Sent  for  by  the  President,  and  desir- 
ed to  bring  the  letter  he  had  signed  to  the  Kin|^  of  France.  Went. 
He  said  the  House  of  Representatives  had,  on  Saturday,  taken  up 
the  communication  he  had  made  of  the  King's  letter  to  him,  and 
come  tt>  a  vote  in  their  own  name  ;  that  he  did  not  expect  this 
when  he  sent  this  message  and  the  letter,  otherwise  he  would 
have  sent  the  message  without  the  letter,  as  1  had  proposed. 
That  he  apprehended  the  legislat.ire  would  be  endeavoring  to  in- 
vade the  executive.  I  told  him,  I  had  understood  the  House  had 
resolved  to  request  him  to  join  their  congratulauons  to  his  on  the 
completion  and  acceptP.nce  of  the  constitution  ;  on  which  part 
of  the  vot3,  there  were  only  two  dissentients,  (Barnwell  and  Ben- 
son ;)  that  the  vote  was  thirty-five  to  sixteen  on  that  part  which 
expressed  an  approbation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  constitution ;  that 
in  the  letter  he  had  signed,  I  had  avoided  saying  a  word  in  ap- 
probation of  the  constitution,  not  knowing  whether  the  King,  in  his 
heart,  approved  it.  Why,  indeed,  says  he,  I  begin  to  doubt  very 
much  of  the  affairs  of  France  ;  there  are  papers  from  London  as 
late  as  the  10th  of  January,  which  represent  them  as  going  into 
confusion.     He  read  over  the  letter  he  had  signed,  found  there 
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wns  not  a  word  which  could  commit  his  judgment  about  the  con- 
stitution, and  gave  it  to  me  back  again.  Tliis  is  one  of  many 
proofs  I  have  had,  of  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  event  of  the 
Fi  ench  revolution.  The  fact  is,  that  Governeur  Morris,  a  high 
flying  monarchy  man,  shutting  his  eyes  and  his  faith  to  every  fact 
against  his  wishes,  and  believing  every  thing  he  desires  to  be  true, 
has  kept  the  President's  mind  constanUy  poisoned  with  his  fore- 
bodings. That  the  President  wishes  the  revolution  may  be  estab- 
lished, I  believe  from  several  indications.  I  remember,  when  I 
received  the  news  of  the  King's  fl|giit  and  capture,  I  first  toltl  him 
of  it  at  his  assembly.  I  never  saw  him  so  much  dejected  by  any 
event  in  my  life.  He  expressed  clearly,  on  this  occasion,  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  legislature  referring  things  to  the  Heads  of  de- 
partments. 

Written  March  the  12th.  ^ 
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Eodem  die.  Ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  preceding  was  about 
nine  o'clock.  The  President  now  sends  Lear  to  me,  to  ask  what 
answer  he  shall  give  to  the  committee,  and  particularly,  whether 
he  shall  add  to  it,  that,  '  in  making  the  communication,  it  was  not 
his  expectatioi  that  the  House  should  give  any  answer.'  I  told 
Mr.  Lear,  that  I  Uiought  the  House  had  a  right,  independently  of 
legislation,  to  express  sentiments  on  other  subjects.  That  when 
these  subjects  did  not  belong  to  any  other  branch  particularly, 
they  wouid  publisii  them  by  their  own  authority ;  that  in  the  present 
case,  which  respected  a  foreign  nation,  the  President  being  the 
organ  of  our  nation  with  other  nations,  tiic  House  would  satisfy 
their  duty,  if,  instead  of  a  direct  communication,  they  sliouid  pass 
their  sentiments  through  th(3  President:  that  if  expressing  a  senti- 
ment were  really  an  invasion  of  the  executive  power,  it  was  so 
faint  a  one,  that  it  would  he  difficult  to  demonstrate  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  a  public  parrial  to  the  French  revolution,  and  not  dispos- 
ed to  consider  the  npprobation  of  it  from  any  quarter  as  improper. 
That  the  Senate,  indeed,  had  given  many  indications  of  their  wish 
to  invade  the  executive  power :  the  Representatives  had  done 
it  in  one  case,  which  was  indeed  mischievous  and  alarming ;  that 
of  giving  orders  to  tiic  Heads  cS  the  executive  departments,  widiout 
consulting  the  President;  but  that  the  late  vote  for  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  ways  and  means,  though  car- 
ried, vv^as  carried  by  so  small  a  majority,  and  with  the  aid  of  mem- 
bers so  notoriously  under  a  local  influence  on  that  question,  as  to 
give  a  hope  that  the  practice  would  be  arrested,  and  the  consUtu- 
tional  course  bo  taken  up,  of  asking  the  President  to  have  informa- 
tion laid  before  them.     But  that  in  the  presv'nt  instance,  it  was  so 
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far  from  being  i  learly  an  invasion  of  the  executive,  and  would  be 
so  little  approved  by  the  general  voice,  that  I  could  not  advise  the 
President  to  express  any  dissatisfaction  at  the  vote  of  the  Houso ; 
and  I  gave  Lear,  in  writing,  what  I  thought  should  be  his  answers. 
See  it. 

March  the  31st.  A  meeting  at  the  President's ;  present,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Henry  Knox  and  Edmond  Ran- 
dolph. The  subject  was  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, of  March  the  27th,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  failure  oi  the  late  expedition  under  Major  Gene- 
ral St.  Clair,  with  the  power  to  call  for  such  persons,  papers  and 
records,  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  their  inquiries.  The  com- 
mittee had  written  to  Knox  for  the  original  letters,  instructions, 
&tc.  The  President  had  called  us  to  consult,  merely  because 
it  was  the  first  example,  and  he  wished  that  so  far  as  it  should 
become  a  precedent,  it  should  be  rightly  conducted.  He  neither 
acknowledged  nor  denied,  nor  even  doubted  the  propriety  of  what 
the  House  were  doing,  for  he  had  not  thought  upon  it,  nor  was 
acquainted  with  subjects  of  this  .kind :  he  could  readily  conceive 
there  might  be  papers  of  so  secret  a  nature,  as  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  given  up.  We  were  not  prepared,  and  wished  time  to 
think  and  inquire. 

April  the  2nd.  Met  again  at  the  President's,  on  the  same  subject. 
We  had  all  considered,  and  were  of  one  mind,  first,  that  the  House 
was  an  inquest,  and  therefore  might  institute  inquiries.  Second, 
that  it  might  call  for  papers  generally.  Third,  that  the  execu- 
tive ought  to  communicate  such  papers  as  the  public  good  would 
permit,  and  ought  to  refuse  tliose,  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
injure  the  public  :  consequently  were  to  exercise  a  discretion. 
Fourth,  that  neither  the  committee  nor  House  had  a  right  to  call 
on  the  Head  of  a  department,  who  and  whose  papers  were  under 
l^e  President  alone ;  but  that  the  committee  should  instruct  their 
chairman  to  move  the  House  to  address  the  President.  We  had 
principally  consulted  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  13  Chandler's  Debates.  For  the  first  point, 
see  pages  161,  170,  172,  183,  187,  207 ;  for  the  second, 
pages  153,  173,  207;  for  the  third,  81,  173,  appendix  page  44; 
for  the  fourth,  page,  246.  Note ;  Hamilton  agreed  with  us  in  all 
th«89  points,  except  as  to  the  power  of  the  House  to  call  on  Heads 
of  departments.  He  observed,  that  as  to  his  department,  the  act 
GOBBtituting  it  had  made  it  subject  to  Congress  in  some  points, 
butiie  thought  himself  not  so  far  subject,  as  to  be  obliged  to  produce 
all  the  papers  they  might  call  for.    They  might  demand  secrets 
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of  a  very  mischievous  nature.  [Here  1  thought  he  began  to  tear 
they  would  go  to  examining  how  far  their  own  members  and  other 
persons  in  the  government  had  been  dabbling  in  stocks,  banks,  &c. 
and  that  he  probably  would  choose  in  this  case  to  deny  their 
power;  and,  in  short,  he  endeavored  to  place  himself  subject  to 
the  House,  when  the  executive  should  propose  what  he  did  not 
like,  and  subject  to  the  executive,  when  the  House  should  propose 
any  thing  disagreeable.]  I  observed  here  a  difference  between 
the  British  parliament  and  our  Congress  ;  that  the  former  was  a 
legislature,  an  inquest,  and  a  council  (S.  C.  page  91.)  for  the  King. 
The  latter  was,  by  the  constitution,  a  legislature  and  an  inquest, 
but  not  a  council.  Finally  agreed,  to  speak  separately  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  bring  them  by  persuasion  into  the 
right  channel.  It  was  agreed  in  this  case,  that  there  was  not  a  pa- 
per which  might  not  be  properly  produced ;  that  copies  only  should 
be  sent,  with  an  assurance,  that  if  they  should  desire  it,  a  clerk 
should  attend  with  the  originals  to  be  verified  by  themselves. 
The  committee  were  Fitzsimmons,  Steele,  Mercer,  Clarke,  Sedg- 
wick, Giles  and  Vining. 

April  the  9th,  1792.  The  President  had  wished  to  redeem 
our  captives  at  Algiers,  and  to  make  a  peace  with  them  on  paying 
an  annual  tribute.  The  Senate  were  willing  to  approve  this,  but 
unwilling  to  have  the  lower  House  applied  to  previously  to  furnish 
the  money ;  they  wished  the  President  to  take  the  money  from  the 
treasury,  or  open  a  loan  for  it.  They  thought  that  to  consult  the 
Representatives  on  one  occasion,  would  give  them  a  handle  always 
to  claim  it,  and  would  let  them  into  a  participation  of  the  power 
of  making  treaties,  which  the  constitution  had  given  exclusively  to 
the  President  and  Senate.  They  said,  too,  that  if  the  particular 
sum  was  voted  by  the  Representatives,  it  would  not  be  a  secret. 
The  President  had  no  confidence  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Senate, 
and  did  not  choose  to  take  money  from  the  treasury  or  to  borrow. 
But  he  agreed  he  would  enter  into  provisional  treaties  with  the 
Algerines,  not  to  be  binding  on  us  till  ratified  here.  I  prepared 
questions  for  consultation  with  the  Senate,  and  added,  that  the 
Senate  were  to  be  apprised,  that  on  the  return  of  the  provisional 
treaty,  and  after  they  should  advise  the  ratification,  he  would  not 
have  the  seal  put  to  it  till  the  two  Houses  should  vote  the  money. 
He  asked  me,  if  the  treaty  stipulating  a  sum  and  ratified  by  him, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  wotjld  not  be  good  under  the  con- 
stitution, and  obligatory  on  the  Representatives  to  furnish  the  mo- 
ney ?  1  answered  it  certainly  would,  and  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Representatives  to  raise  the  money ;  but  that  they  might  decline 
VOL.  IV.  59 
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to  do  what  was  their  duty,  and  1  thought  it  might  be  incautious  to 
commit  himself  by  a  ratification  with  a  foreign  nation,  where  he 
might  be  left  in  the  lurch  in  the  execution  :  it  was  possible  too,  to 
conceive  a  treaty,  which  it  would  not  be  their  duty  to  provide  for. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  like  tlirowing  too  much  into  democratic 
hands,  that  if  they  would  not  do  what  the  constitution  called  on 
them  to  do,  the  government  would  be  at  an  end,  and  must  then  as- 
sume another  form.  He  stopped  here  ;  and  I  kept  silence  to  see 
whether  he  would  say  any  thing  more  in  the  same  line,  or  add  any 
qualifying  expression  to  soften  what  he  had  said :  but  he  did  neither. 
I  had  observed,  that  wherever  the  agency  of  either,  or  both 
Houses  would  be  requisite  subsequent  to  a  treaty,  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  it  wp'jld  be  prudent  to  consult  them  previously,  if  the  occa- 
sion admitted.  That  thus  it  was,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing the  Senate  previously,  when  the  occasion  permitted,  because 
their  subsequent  ratification  would  be  necessary.  That  there  was 
the  same  reason  for  consulting  the  lower  House  previously,  where 
they  were  to  be  called  on  afterwards,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  money,  as  they  held  the  purse  strings,  and  would  be  jealous  of 
them.  However,  he  desired  me  to  strike  out  the  intimation  that 
the  seal  would  not  be  put  till  both  Houses  should  have  voted  the 
money, 

April  the  6th.  Tlie  President  called  on  me  before  breakfast, 
and  first  introduced  some  other  matter,  then  fell  on  the  represen- 
tation bill,  which  he  had  now  in  his  possession  for  the  tenth  day. 
I  had  before  given  him  my  opinion  in  wriring,  that  the  method  of 
apportionment  was  contrary  to  the  constitution.  He  agreed  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  common  understanding  of  that  instrument, 
and  to  what  was  understood  at  the  time  by  the  makers  of  it :  that 
yet  it  would  bear  the  construction  which  the  bill  put,  and  he  observ- 
ed that  the  vote  for  and  against  the  bill  was  perfectly  geographical, 
a  northern  against  a  southern  vote,  and  he  feared  he  should  be 
thought  to  be  taking  side  with  a  southern  party.  I  admitted  the 
motive  of  delicacy,  but  that  it  should  not  induce  him  to  do  wrong : 
urged  the  dangers  to  which  the  scramble  for  the  fractionary  mem- 
bers would  always  lead.  He  here  expressed  his  fear  that  there 
would,  ere  long,  be  a  separation  of  the  Union ;  that  the  public 
mind  seemed  dissatisfied  and  tending  to  this.  He  went  home, 
sent  for  Randolph,  the  Attorney  General,  desired  him  to  get  Mr. 
Madison  immediately  and  come  to  me,  and  if  we  three  concurred 
in  opinion  that  he  should  negative  the  bill,  he  desired  to  hear  no- 
thing more  about  it,  but  that  we  would  draw  the  instrument  for 
him  <o  sign.    They  cdme.    Our  minds  had  been  before  ma*^  up. 
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We  drew  the  instrument.  Randolph  carried  it  to  him,  and  told 
him  we  all  concurred  in  it.  He  walked  with  him  to  the  door, 
and  as  if  he  still  wished  to  get  off,  he  said,  '  and  you  say  you  ap- 
prove of  this  yourself.*  •  Yes  Sir,'  says  Randolph,  *  I  do  upon  my 
honor.'  He  sent  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives  instantly. 
A  few  of  the  hottest  friends  of  the  bill  expressed  passion,  but  the 
majority  were  satisfied,  and  both  in  and  out  of  doors  it  gave  plea- 
sure to  have,  at  length,  an  instance  of  the  negative  being  exer- 
cised. 

Written  this  the  9th  of  April. 

July  the  10th,  1792.  My  letter  of — to  the  President,  directed 
to  him  at  Mount  Vernon,  had  not  found  him  there,  but  came  to  him 
here.  He  told  me  of  this,  and  that  he  would  take  an  occasion  of 
speaking  with  me  on  the  subject.  He  did  so  this  day.  He  began 
by  observing  that  he  had  put  it  off  from  day  to  day,  because  the 
subject  was  painful ;  to  wit,  his  remaining  in  office,  which  that  let- 
ter solicited.  He  said  that  the  declaration  he  had  made  when  he 
quitted  his  military  command,  of  never  again  entering  into  public 
life,  was  sincere.  That,  however,  when  he  was  called  on  to  come 
forward  to  set  the  present  government  in  motion,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  circumstances  were  so  changed  as  to  justify  a  change  in  his 
resolution:  he  was  made  to  believe  that  in  two  years  all  would  be 
well  inm  ction,  and  he  might  retire.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he 
found  some  things  still  to  be  done.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
he  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  disturb  the  course  of  things, 
as  in  one  year  more  his  office  would  expire,  and  he  was  decided 
then  to  retire.  Now  he  was  told  there  would  still  be  danger  in  it. 
Certainly,  if  he  thought  so,  he  would  conquer  his  longing  for  re- 
tirement. But  he  feared  it  would  be  said  his  former  professions 
of  retirement  had  been  mere  affectation,  and  that  he  was  like 
other  men,  when  once  i  i  office  he  could  not  quit  it.  He  was 
sensible,  too,  of  a  decay  of  his  hearing,  perhaps  his  other  faculties 
might  fall  off  and  he  not  be  sensible  of  it.  That  with  respect  to 
the  existing  causes  of  uneasiness,  he  thought  there  were  suspicions 
against  a  particular  party,  which  had  been  carried  a  great  deal 
too  far :  there  might  be  desires ^  but  he  did  not  believe  there  were 
designs  to  change  the  form  of  government  into  a  monarchy  :  that 
there  might  be  a  few  who  wished  it  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
particularly  in  the  great  cities  j  but  that  the  main  body  of  the 
people  in  the  eastern  States  were  as  steadily  for  republicanism  as 
in  the  southern.  That  the  pieces  lately  published,  and  particu- 
larly in  Freneau's  paper,  seemed  to  have  in  view  the  exciting  op- 
position to  the  government.     That  this  had  taken  place  in  Penn- 
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sylvania  as  to  the  excise  law,  according  to  information  he  had 
received  from  General  Hand.  That  they  tended  to  produce  a 
separation  of  the  Union,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  calamities,  and 
that  wh&tever  tended  to  produce  anarchy,  tended,  of  course,  to 
produce  a  resort  to  monarchical  government.  He  considered  those 
papers  as  attacking  him  directly,  for  he  must  be  a  fool  indeed  to 
swallow  the  little  sugar  plumbs  here  and  there  thrown  out  to  him. 
That  in  condemning  the  administration  of  the  government,  they 
condemned  him,  for  if  they  thought  tliere  were  measures  pursued 
contrary  to  his  sentiments,  ihey  must  conceive  him  too  careless  to 
attend  to  them,  or  too  stupid  to  understand  them.  That  though, 
indeed,  he  had  signed  many  acts  which  he  did  not  approve  in  all 
their  parts,  yet  he  had  never  put  his  name  to  one  which  he  did 
not  think,  on  the  whole,  was  eligible.  That  as  to  the  bank,  which 
had  bec-n  an  act  of  so  much  complaint,  until  there  was  some  in*' 
fallible  criterion  of  reason,  a  difference  of  opinion  must  be  tole- 
rated. He  did  not  believe  the  discontents  extended  far  from  the 
seat  of  government.  He  had  seen  and  spoken  with  many  people 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  his  late  journey.  He  found  the 
people  contented  and  happy.  He  wished,  however,  to  be  better 
mformed  on  this  head.  If  the  discontents  were  more  extensive 
than  he  supposed,  it  might  be,  that  the  desire  that  he  should  re- 
main in  the  government  was  not  general. 

My  observations  to  him  tended  principally  to  enforce,  the  topics 
of  my  letter.  I  will  not,  therefore,  repeat  them,  except  where 
they  produced  observations  from  him.  I  said,  that  the  two  great 
complaints  were,  that  the  national  debt  was  unnecessarily  increas- 
ed, and  that  it  had  furnished  the  means  of  corrupting  both  branches 
of  the  legislature ;  that  he  must  know,  and  every  body  knew,  there 
was  a  considerable  squadron  in  both,  whose  votes  were  devoted 
to  the  paper  and  stock-jobbing  interest,  that  the  names  of  a  weighty 
number  were  known,  and  several  others  suspected  on  good  grounds. 
That  on  examining  the  votes  of  these  men,  they  would  be  found 
uniformly  for  every  Treasury  measure,  and  that  as  most  of  these 
measures  had  been  carried  by  small  majorities,  they  were  car- 
ried by  these  very  vote?;.  That,  therefore,  it  was  a  cause  of 
just  uneasiness,  when  we  saw  a  legislature  legislating  for  their 
own  interests,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  people.  He  said  not  a 
word  on  the  borruption  of  the  legislature,  but  took  up  the  other 
point,  defended  the  Assumption,  and  argued  that  it  had  not  in? 
creased  the  debt,  for  that  all  of  it  was  honest  debt.  He  justified 
the  excise  law,  as  one  of  the  best  law»  which  could  be  passed,  as 
nobody  would  pay  the  tax  who  did  not  choose  to  do  it.  With 
respect  to  the  increase  of  the  debt  by  the  Assumption,  1  observed 
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to  him,  that  Mrhat  was  meant  and  objected  to  was,  that  it  increas«ed 
the  debt  of  the  General  Government,  and  carried  it  beyond  the 
possibility  of  payment.  That  if  the  balances  had  been  settled, 
and  the  debtor  States  directed  to  pay  their  deficiencies  to  the 
creditor  States,  ihey  would  have  done  it  easily,  and  by  resources 
of  taxation  in  their  power,  and  acceptable  to  the  people  ;  by  a  6W 
recttax  in  the  south,  and  an  excise  in  the  north.  Still,  he  said,  it 
would  be  paid  by  the  people.  Finding  him  decided,  I  avoided 
entering  into  argument  with  him  on  those  points.  i 

Bladensburg,  October  the  1st,  1792.  This  morning,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  1  had  the  following  conversation  with  the  President.  He 
opened  it  by  expressing  his  regret  at  the  resolution  in  which  I 
appeared  so  fixed,  in  the  letter  I  had  written  him,  of  retiring  from 
public  affairs.  He  said,  that  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  that  I 
should  do  it,  as  long  as  he  was  in  office,  and  that  he  could  not 
see  where  he  should  find  another  character  to  fill  my  office. 
That,  as  yet,  he  was  quite  undecided  whether  to  retire  in  March 
or  not.  His  inclinations  led  him  strongly  to  do  it.  Nobody  dis- 
liked more  the  ceremonies  of  his  office,  and  he  had  not  the  least 
taste  or  gratification  in  the  execution  of  its  functions.  That  he 
was  happy  at  home  alone,  and  that  his  presence  there  was  now 
peculiarly  called  for  by  the  situation  of  Major  Washington,  whoih 
he  thought  irrecoverable,  and  should  he  get  well,  he  would  re- 
move into  another  part  of  the  country,  which  might  better  agree 
with  him.  That  he  did  not  believe  his  presence  necessary  ;  that 
there  were  other  characters  who  would  do  the  business  as  well  or 
better.  Still,  however,  if  his  aid  was  tliought  necessary  to  save 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  principally,  he  would 
make  the  sacrifice  of  a  longer  continuance.  That  he  therefore 
reserved  himself  for  future  decision,  as  his  declaration  would  be 
in  time  if  made  a  month  before  the  day  of  election.  He  had  de- 
sired Mr.  Lear  to  find  out  from  conversation,  without  appearing 
to  make  the  inquiry,  whether  any  other  person  would  be  4esired 
by  any  body.  He  had  informed  him,  he  judged  from  conversa- 
tions that  it  was  the  universal  desire  he  should  continue,  and  he 
believed  that  those  who  expressed  a  doubt  of  his  continuance, 
did  it  in  the  language  of  apprehension,  and  not  of  desire.  But 
this,  says  he,  is  only  from  the  north ;  it  may  be  very  different  in 
the  south.  1  thought  this  meant  as  an  opening  to  me  to  say  what 
was  the  sentiment  in  the  south,  from  which  quarter  I  came.  I  told 
him,  that  as  far  as  I  knew,  there  was  but  one  voice  there,  which 
was  for  his  continuance.  That  as  to  myself,  I  had  ever  preferred 
the  pursuits  of  private  life  to  those  of  public,  which  had  nothing  in 
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them  agreeable  to  me.  I  explained  to  him  the  circumstances  of 
the  war  which  had  first  called  me  into  public  life,  and  those  foU 
lowing  the  war,  which  bad  called  me  from  a  retirement  on  which 
1  had  determined.  That  I  had  constantly  kept  my  eye  on  my 
own  home,  and  could  no  longer  refrain  from  returning  to  it.  As 
to  himself,  his  presence  was  important ;  that  he  was  the  only  man 
in  the  United  States  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  whole ; 
that  government  was  founded  in  opinion  and  confidence,  and  that 
the  longer  he  remained,  the  stronger  would  become  the  habits  of 
the  people  in  submitting  to  the  government,  and  in  thinking  it  a 
thing  to  be  maintained ;  that  there  was  no  other  person,  who 
would  be  thought  any  thing  more  than  the  head  of  a  party.  He 
then  expressed  his  concern  at  the  difference  which  he  found  to 
subsist  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself,  of  which 
he  said  he  had  not  been  aware.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  there 
was  a  marked  difference  in  our  political  sentiments,  but  he  had 
njever  suspected  it  had  gone  so  far  in  producing-  a  personal  differ- 
ence, and  he  wished  he  could  be  the  mediator  to  put  an  end  to 
it.  That  he  thought  it  important  to  preser/e  the  check  of  my 
opinions  in  the  administration,  in  order  to  keep  things  in  their 
proper  channel,  and  prevent  them  from  going  too  far.  That  as 
to  the  idea  of  transforming  this  government  into  a  monarchy,  he 
did  not  believe  there  were  ten  men  in  the  United  States  whose 
opinions  were  worth  attention,  who  entertained  such  a  thought. 
I  told  him  there  were  many  more  than  he  imagined.  I  recalled 
to  his  memory  a  dispute  at  his  own  table,  a  little  before  we  left 
Philadelphia,  between  General  Schuyler  on  one  side  and  Pinckney 
and  myself  on  the  other,  wherein  the  former  maintained  the  posi- 
tion, that  hereditary  descent  was  as  likely  to  produce  good  magis- 
trates as  election.  I  told  him,  that  though  the  people  were  sound, 
there  were  a  numerous  sect  who  had  monarchy  in  contemplation ; 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  one  of  these.  That  1 
bad  heird  him  say  that  this  constitution  was  a  shilly  shaljy  thing, 
of  mer^  milk  and  water,  which  could  not  last,  and  was  only  good 
as  a  step  to  something  better.  That  when  we  reflected,  that  he 
had  endeavored  in  the  convention,  to  make  an  English  constitu- 
tion of  it,  and  when  failing  in  that,  we  saw  all  his  measures  tending 
to  bring  it  to  the  same  thing,  it  was  natural  for  us  to  be  jealous ; 
and  particularly,  wh^^n  we  saw  that  these  measures  had  established 
corruption  in  the  legislature,  where  there  was  a  squadron  devoted 
to  the  nod  of  the  Treasury,  doing  whatever  he  had  directed,  and 
ready  to  do  what  he  should  direct.  That  if  the  equilibrium  of 
the  three  great  bodies,  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  could 
be  preserved,  if  the  legislature  could  be  kept  independent,  I  should 
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never  fear  the  result  of  such  a  government;  but  that  I  could  not 
but  be  uneasy,  when  I  saw  that  the  executive  had  swallowed  up 
the  legislative  branch.  He  said,  that  as  to  that  interested  spirit 
in  the  legislature,  it  was  what  could  not  be  avoided  in  any  govern- 
ment, unless  we  were  to  exclude  particular  descriptions  of  men, 
such  as  the  holders  of  the  funds,  from  all  office.  1  told  him,  there 
was  great  difference  between  the  little  accidental  schemes  of  self- 
interest,  which  would  take  place  in  every  body  of  men,  and  influ- 
ence their  votes,  and  a  regular  system  for  forming  a  corps  of  in- 
terested persons,  who  should  be  steadily '  at  the  orders  of  the 
Treasury.  He  touched  on  the  merits  of  the  funding  system,  ob- 
served there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  it,  some  thinking  it 
very  bad,  others  very  good ;  that  experience  was  the  only  cri- 
terion of  right  which  he  knew,  and  this  alone  would  decide  which 
opinion  was  right.  That  for  himself,  he  had  seen  our  affairs  des- 
perate and  our  credit  lost,  and  that  this  was  in  a  sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary degree  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  I  told  him,  all  that 
was  ever  necessary  to  establish  our  credit,  was  an  efficient  govern- 
ment and  an  honest  one,  declaring  it  would  sacredly  pay  our  debts, 
laying  taxes  for  this  purpose,  and  applying  them  to  it.  1  avoided 
going  further  into  the  subject.  He  finished  by  another  exhortation 
to  me  not  to  decide  too  positively  on  retirement,  and  here  we  were 
called  to  breakfast. 

-     <\ 

October  the  31st,  1792.  I  had  sent  to  the  President,  Viar  and 
Jaudenes's  letter  of  the  29th  instant,  whereupon  he  desired  a 
consultation  of  Hamilton,  Knox,  E.  Randolph,  and  myself,  on  these 
points.  1.  What  notice  was  to  be  taken  hereof  to  Spain?  2.  Whether 
it  should  make  part  of  the  communication  to  the  legislature? 
I  delivered  my  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  communicated  to  both 
Houses,  because  the  communications  intended  to  be  made,  being 
to  bring  on  the  question,  whether  they  would  declare  war  against 
any,  and  which  of  the  nations  or  parts  of  the  nations  of  Indians  to 
the  south,  it  would  be  proper  this  information  should  be  before 
them,  that  they  might  know  how  far  such  a  declaration  would  lead 
them.  There  might  be  some  who  would  be  for  war  against  the 
Indians,  if  it  were  to  stop  there,  but  who  would  not  be  for  it,  if  it 
were  to  lead  to  a  war  against  Spain.  I  thought  it  should  be  laid 
before  both  Houses,  because  it  concerned  the  question  of  declar- 
ing war,  which  was  the  function  equally  of  both  Houses.  I 
thought  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
should  be  made  by  me  to  the  Spanish  Charges,  expressing  that  it 
contained  some  things  very  unexpected  to  us,  but  that  we  should 
refer  the  whole,  as  they  had  proposed,  to  the  negotiators  at  Ma- 
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drid.  This  would  secure  to  us  a  continuation  of  the  suspension 
of  Indian  hostilities,  which  the  Governor  of  New  Orleans  said  he 
had  brotight  about  till  the  result  of  the  negotiation  at  Madrid 
should  be  known ;  would  not  commit  us  as  to  running  or  not  run- 
ning the  line,  or  imply  any  admission  of  doubt  about  our  territorial 
right ;  and  would  avoid  a  rupture  with  Spain,  which  was  much  to  be 
desired,  while  we  had  similar  points  to  discuss  with  Great  Britain. 
Hamilton  declared  himself  tlie  advocate  for  peace.  War  would 
derange  our  afi&irs  greatly ;  throw  us  back  many  years  in  the 
march  towards  prosperity ;  be  difficult  for  us  to  pursue,  our  coun- 
trymen not  being  disposed  to  become  soldiers ;  a  part  of  the  Union 
feeling  no  interest  in  the  war,  would  with  difficulty  be  brought  to 
exert  itself ;  and  we  had  no  navy.  He  was  for  every  thing  which 
would  procrastinate  the  event.  A  year,  even,  was  a  great  gain  to 
a  nation  strengthening  as  we  were.  It  laid  open  to  us,  too,  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  was  a 
very  pregnant  one.  That  while,  however,  he  was  for  delaying  the 
event  of  war,  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  to  take  place  between  us  for 
the  object  in  question :  that  jealousy  and  perseverance  were  re- 
markable features  in  the  character  of  the  Spanish  government,  with 
respect  to  their  American  possessions ;  that  so  far  from  receding 
as  to  their  claims  against  us,  they  had  been  strengthening  them- 
selves in  them.  He  had  no  doubt  the  present  communication  was 
by  authority  from  the  court.  Under  this  impression,  he  thought 
we  should  be  looking  forward  to  the  day  of  rupture,  and  pre- 
paring for  it.  That  if  we  were  unequal  to  the  contest  ourselves, 
it  behoved  us  to  provide  allies  for  our  aid.  That  in  this  view,  but 
two  nations  could  be  named,  France  and  England.  France  was 
too  intimately  connected  with  Spain  in  other  points,  and  of  too 
great  mutual  value,  ever  to  separate  for  us.  Her  affiiirs  too,  were 
such,  that  whatever  issue  they  had,  she  could  not  be  in  a  situation 
to  make  a  respectable  mediation  for  us.  England  alone,  then,  re- 
mained. It  would  not  be  easy  to  effect  it  with  her;  however,  he 
was  for  trying  it,  and  for  sounding  them  on  the  proposition  of  a 
defensive  treaty  of  alliance.  The  inducements  to  such  a  treaty, 
on  their  part,  might  be,  1.  the  desire  of  breaking  up  our  forn^er 
connections,  which  we  knew  they  had  long  wished.  2.  A  con- 
tinuance of  the  statu  quo  in  commerce  for  ten  years,  which  he 
believed  would  be  desirable  to  them.  3.  An  admission  to  some 
navigable  part  of  the  Mississippi,  by  some  line  drawn  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  such  navigable  part.  He  had  not,  he  said, 
examined  the  map  to  see  how  such  a  line  might  be  run,  so  as  not 
to  make  too  great  a  sacrifice.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
being  a  joint  possession,  we  might  then  take  measures  in  concert 
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for  the  joint  security  of  '\  He  was,  therefore,  for  iromeditlriy 
sounding  them  on  this  subject  through  our  minister  at  London ; 
yet  so  as  to  keep  ourselves  unengaged  as  long  as  possible,  in  hopes 
a  favorable  issue  with  Spain  might  be  otherwise  effected.  But  he 
was  for  sounding  immediately,  and  for  not  letting  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  our  object. 

E.  Randolph  concurred,  in  general,  with  me.  He  objected  diat 
such  an  alliance  could  not  be  effected  without  pecuniary  conside- 
ration probably,  which  we  could  not  give.  And  what  was  to  be 
their  aid  ?  If  men,  our  citizens  would  see  their  armies  get  foothold 
in  the  United  States,  with  great  jealousy ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
protect  them.  Even  the  French,  during  the  distresses  of  the  late 
war,  excited  some  jealous  sentiments. 

Hamilton  said,  money  was  often,  but  not  always  demanded, 
and  the  aid  he  should  propose  to  stipulate  would  be  in  ships. 
Knox  non  dissentiente. 

The  President  said  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease, 
and  stated  some  of  the  disagreeable  circumstances  which  would 
attend  our  making  such  overtures. 

November,  1792.  Hamilton  called  on  me  to  speak  about  our 
furnishing  supplies  to  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo.  He 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  be  cautious,  and  not  go 
too  far  in  our  application  of  money  to  their  use,  lest  it  should  not 
be  recognised  by  the  mother  country.  He  did  not  even  think 
that  some  kinds  of  government  they  might  establish  could  give  a 
sufficient  sanction.^  I  observed,  that  the  National  Convention  was 
now  met,  and  would  certainly  establish  a  form  of  government ; 
that  as  we  had  recognised  the  former  government  because  estab- 
lished by  authority  of  the  nation,  so  we  must  recognise  any  other 
which  should  be  established  by  the  authority  of  the  nation.  He 
said  we  had  recognised  the  former,  because  it  contained  an  im- 

*  There  had  been  a  previopi  consultation  at  thu  President's  Cabout  the  first 
week  in  November^  on  tho/expediency  of  suspending  payments  to  France, 
under  her  presint  situation/  1  had  admitted  that  the  late  constitution  was 
dissolved  by  the  dethronement  of  the  King  ;  and  the  management  of  aflhirs 
BBiViving  to  the  National  Assembly  only,  this  was  not  an  integral  legislature, 
and  therefore  not  competent  to  give  a  legitimate  discharge  for  our  payments  : 
that  I  r'iought  consequently,  that  hone  should  be  made  till  some  legitimate 
body  came  mto  place ;  and  that  1  should  consider  the  National  Convention  cal- 
led, but  not  met  as  we  had  yet  heitrd,  to  be  a  legitimate  body.  Hamilton 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  a  legitimate  body,  and  whether,  if  the  King 
should  be  re-established,  he  might  not  disallow  such  payments  on  good  grounds. 
Knox,  for  once,  dared  to  differ  from  Hamilton,  and  to  express,  very  submis- 
sively, an  opinion,  that  a  convention  named  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation, 
would  be  competent  to  do  any  thing,  tt^nded  by  agreeing,  that  1  should 
write  to  Goaverneur  Morflij  to  suspend  pi^^ent  generally,  till  further  orders, 
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porunt  member  of  the  antiem,  to  wit,  the  King,  and  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  consent ;  but  if,  in  any  future  form,  they  should 
omit  the  King,  he  did  not  know  that  we  could  with  safe^  recog- 
nise it,  or  pay  money  to  its  order. 

November  the  19th,  1792.  Beckley  brings  me  the  pamphlet 
written  by  Hamilton,  before  the  war,  in  answer  to  Common  Sense. 
It  is  entitled  *  Plain  Truth.'  Melancthon  Smith  sends  it  to  Beck- 
ley,  and  in  his  letter  says,  it  was  not  printed  in  New  York  by 
Loudon,  because  prevented  by  a  mob,  and  was  printed  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  that  he  has  these  facts  from  Loudon. 

November  the  21st,  1792.  Mr.  Butler  tells  me,  that  he  dined 
last  winter  with  Mr.  Campbell  from  Denmark,  in  company  with 
Hamilton,  Lawrence,  Dr.  Shippen,  T.  Shippen,  and  one  other 
person  whom  he  cannot  recollect.  That  after  dinnf  r  olitical  prin- 
ciples became  the  subject  of  conversation ;  that  Hamilton  declared 
openly,  that  'there  was  no  stability,  no  security  in  any  kind  of 
government  but  a  monarchy.'  That  Lawrence  took  him  up,  and 
entered  the  lists  of  argument  against  him ;  that  the  dispute  contin- 
ued long,  and  grew  warm,  remarkably  so  as  between  them ;  that 
T.  Shippen,  at  length,  joined  Laurence  in  it;  and  in  fine,  that  it 
broke  up  the  company.  Butler  recommended  to  the  company, 
that  the  dispute  having  probably  gone  father  than  was  intended, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  confined  to  the  company. 

Thursday,  December  the  27th,  1792.  I  waited  on  the  Presi- 
dent on  some  current  business.  After  this  was  over,  he  observed 
to  me,  that  he  thought  it  was  time  to  endeavor  to  effect  a  stricter 
connection  with  France,  and  tliat  Gouverneur  Morris  should  be 
written  tQ  on  this  subject.  He  went  into  the  circumstances  of 
dissatisfaction  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and  us,  and  ob-  ^ 
served,  there  was  no  nation  on  whon;i  we  could  rely,  at  all  times^ 
but  France ;  and  that,  if  we  did  not  prepare  in  time  some  support, 
in  the  event  of  rupture  with  Spain  and  England^  we  might  be 
charged  with  a  criminal  negligence.  [I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  tone, of  these  observations.  It  was  the  very  doctrine  Which 
had  been  my  polar  star,  and  I  did  not  need  the  successes  of  the 
republican  arms  in  France,  lately  announced  to  us,  to  bring  me 
to  these  sentiments.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  on  Saturday  last, 
(the  22nd)  I  received  Mr.  Short's  letters  of  October  the  9th 
and  12th,  with  the  Ley  den  gazettes  to  October  the  13th,  giving 
us  the  first  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  capture  of  Spires  and  Vprms  by  Cuqbne,  and  that  of  Nice 
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by  Anselme.]     I  therefore  expressed  to  the  President  my  cordial 
approbation  of  these  ideas;  told  him,  I  had  meant  on  that  day  (as 
an  opportunity  of  writing  by  the  British  packet  would  occur  im- 
mediately^ to  take  his  orders  for  removing  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ments to  France,  which  had  been  imposed  by  my  last  letter  to 
Gouverneur  Morris,  but  was  meant,  as  I  supposed,  only  for  the 
interval  between  the  abolition  of  the  late  constitution  by  the  de- 
thronement of  the  King,  and  the  meeting  of  some  other  body,  in- 
vested by  the  will  of  the  nation  with  powers  to  transact  their 
afiairs ;  that  I  considered  the  National  Convention,  then  assem- 
bled, as  such  a  body  ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to  go  on  with 
the  payments  to  them,  or  to  any  government  they  should  establish  : 
that,  however,  I  had  learned  last  night,  that  some  clause  in  the 
bill  for  providing  reimbursement  of  the  loan  made  by  the  bank  to 
the  United  States,  had  given  rise  to  a  question  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  yesterday,  which  might  affect  these  payments; 
a  clause  in  that  bill  proposing,  that  the  money  formerly  borrowed 
in  Amsterdam,  to  pay  the  French  debt,  and  appropriated  by  law 
(1790,  August  4th,  c.  34.  s.  2.)  to  that  purpose,  lying  dead  as 
was  suggested,  should  be  taken  to  pay  the  bank,  and  the  Presi- 
dent be  authorised  to  borrow  two  millions  of  dollars  more,  out  of 
which  it  should  be  replaced :  and  if  this  should  be  done,  the  re- 
moval of  our  suspension  of  payments,  as  I  had  been  about  to  pro- 
pose, would  be  premature.     He  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
the  clause  above  mentioned ;  thought  it  highly  improper  in  the 
legislature  to  change  an  appropriation  once  made,  and  added, 
that  no  one  could  tell  in  what  that  would  end.     I  concurred,  but 
observed,  that  on  a  division  of  the  House,  the  ayes  for  striking  out 
the  clause  were  twenty-seven,  the  noes  twenty-six ;  whereon  the 
Speaker  gave  his  vote  against  striking  out,  which  divides  the 
House  :  the  clause  for  the  disappropriation  remained  of  course.    I 
mentioned  suspicions,  that  the  whole  of  this  was  a  trick  to  serve 
the  bank  under  a  great  existing  embarrassment ;  that  the  debt 
to  the  bank  was  to  be  repaid  by  instalments;  that  the  first  instal- 
ment .was  of  «two  hundred  thousand  dollars  only,  or  rather  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  (because  forty  thousand  of 
the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be  the  United  States' 
own  dividend  of  the  instalment.)     Yet  here  were  two  millions  to 

t I  paid  them  at  once,  and  to  be  taken  from  a  purpose  of  gratitude 
d  honor,  to  which  it  had  been  appropriated. 

Dec  '>3r  the  30th,  1792.  I  took  the  occasion  furnished  by 
Pinckney's  letter  of  September  the  19th,  asking  instructions  how 
to  conduct  himself  as  to  the  French  revolution,  to  lay  down  the 
catholic  principle  of  republicanism,  to  wit,  that  every  people  may 
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establish  what  form  of  goverament  they  please,  and  change  it  as 
they  please ;  the  will  of  the  nation  being  the  only  thing  essen- 
tial. I  was  induced  to  do  this,  in  order  to  extract  the  President's 
opinion  on  the  question  which  divided  Hamilton  and  myself  in 
the  conversation  of  November,  1792,  and  the  previous  one  of  the 
first  week  of  November,  on  the  suspension  of  payments  to  France : 
and  if  favorable  to  mine,  to  place  the  principle  of  record  in  tlie 
letter  books  of  my  office.  I  therefore  wrote  the  letter  of  Decem- 
ber die  30th,  to  Pirjckney,  and  sent  it  to  the  President,  and  he 
returned  me  his  approbation  in  writing,  in  his  note  of  the  same 
date,  which  see. 

February  the  7th,  1793.  I  waited  on  the  President  with  let- 
ters and  papers  from  Lisbon.  After  going  through  these,  I  told 
him  that  1  had  for  some  time  suspended  speaking  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  my  going  one  of  office,  because  I  had  understood 
that  the  bill  for  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was  likely  to  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  in  which  case,  the  remaining  business  of  the 
department  would  be  too  inconsiderable  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
keep  it  up.  But  that  the  bill  being  now  passed,  I  was  fre£d  from 
the  considerations  of  propriety  which  had  embarrassed  me.  That 
&LC.  [nearly  in  the  words  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph,  of 
a  few  days  ago,j  and  that  I  should  be  willing,  if  he  had  taken  no 
arrangements  to  the  contrary,  to  continue  somewhat  longer,  how 
long  I  could  not  say,  perhaps  till  summer,  perhaps  autumn.  He 
said,  so  far  from  taking  arrangements  on  the  subject,  he  had  never 
mentioned  to  any  mortal  the  design  of  retiring  which  I  had  ex- 
pressed to  him,  till  yesterday,  when  having  heard  that  I  had  given 
up  my  house,  and  that  it  was  rented  by  another,  he  thereupon  men- 
tioned it  to  Mr.  E.  Randolph,  and  asked  him,  as  he  knew  my  re- 
tirement had  been  talked  of,  whether  he  had  heard  any  oersons 
suggested  in  conversation  to  succeed  me.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  my  change  of  purpose,  and  his  apprehensions  that 
ray  retirement  would  be  a  new  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  public. 
He  said  Governor  Lee  had  that  day  informed  him  q^  the  general 
discontP'^t  prevailing  in  Virginia,  of  which  he  never  had  had  any 
conception,  much  less  sound  information.  That  it  appeared  to 
him  very  alarming.  He  proceeded  tc  ^^xpress  his  earnest  wish 
that  Hamilton  and  myself  could  coale^e  in  the  measures  of  ^ 
government,  and  urged  here  the  general  reasons  for  it  which  m 
had  done  to  me  in  two  former  conversations.  He  said  he  had 
proposed  the  same  thing  to  Hamilton,  who  expressed  his  readi- 
ness, and  he  thought  our  coalition  would  secure  the  general  acqui- 
escence of  ^e  public.     I  told  him  my  concurrence  was  of  much 
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less  importance  than  he  seeroe4  to  imagine ;  that  I  kept  myself 
aloof  from  all  cabal  and  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  saw  and  spoke  with  as  few  as  I  could.     That  as 
to  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  by  that  was  meant  that  either 
was  to  sacrifice  his  general  system  to  the  other,  it  was  impossible. 
We  had  both,  no  doubt,  formed  our  co    lusions  after  the  most 
mature  consideration ;  and  principles  consc.ontiously  adopted,  could 
not  be  given  up  on  either  side.     My  wish  was,  to  see  both  Houses 
of  Congress  cleansed  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  hank  or 
public  stocks :  and  that  a  pure  legislature  being  given  us,  I  should 
always  be  ready  to  acquiesce  under  their  determinations,  even 
if  contrary  to  my  own  opinions ;  for  that  I  subscribe  to  the  principle, 
that  the  will  of  the  majority,  honestly  expressed,  should  give  law. 
I  confirmed  him  in  the  fact  of  the  great  discontents  to  the  south; 
that  they  were  grounded  on  seeing  that  their  judgments  and  inte- 
rests were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  eastern  States  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  their  belief  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  corrupt  squadron 
of  voters  in  Congress,  at  the  command .  of  the  Treasury ;  and 
they  see  that  if  the  votes  of  tliose  members  who  had  any  in- 
terest distinct  from,  and  contrary  to  the  general  interest  of  their 
constituents,  had  been  withdrawn,  as  in  decency  and  honesty  they 
should  have  been,  the  laws  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  what 
t^y  are  on  all  the  great  questions.     I  instanced  the  new  Assump- 
tion carried  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Speaker's 
vote.     On  this  subject  he  made  no  reply.     He  explained  his  re- 
maining in  office  to  have  been  the  effect  of  strong  solicitations 
after  he  returned  here ;  declaring  that  he  had  never  mentioned  his 
purpose  of  going  out  but  to  the  Heads  of  departments  and  Mr. 
Madison ;  he  expressed  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  his  existence 
while  in  office,  and  ^nt  lengthily  into  the  late  attacks  on  him  for 
levees,  he.  and  expnfned  to  me  how  he  had  been  led  into  them 
by  the  persons  he  coiflfcilted  at  New  York;  and  that  if  he  could 
but  know  what  the  sense  of  the  public  was,  he  would  most  cheer- 
fully conform  to  it. 

Fei)ruary  the  16th,  1793.  £.  Randolph  tells  J.  Madison  and 
myself,  a  curious  fact  which  he  had  from  Lear.  ^When  the 
President  went  to  New  York,  he  resisted  for  three  weeks  the  ef- 
fi)t$|  to  introduce  levees.  At  length  he  yielded,  and  left  it  to 
Humphrdtfs  and  some  others  to  settle  the  forms.  Accordingly,  an 
aiitichamber  and  presence  room  were  provided,  and  when  those 
who  were  to  pay  tlieir  court  were  assembled,  the^President  set  out, 
preceded  by  Humphreys.  After  passing  through  the  antichamber, 
tlie  door  of  the  inner  room  was  thrownopen,  and  Humphreys  en- 
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tered  firi^,  catfing  out  without  a  fend  voice,  *the  President  of  the 
United  States.'  The  President  was  so  much  disconcerted  with  it, 
that  he  did  not  recover  it  the  whole  time  of  the  levee,  and  when 
the  company  was  gone,  he  said  to  Humphreys,  *  well,  you  have 
taken  me  in  once,  but  by  God  you  shall  never  take  me  in  a  second 
time.'  » 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rejection  of  the  late  addi- 
tional Assumption  by  the  Senate,  was  effected  by  the  President 
through  Lear,  operating  on  Langdon.     Beckley  knows  this.       "^ 

February  the  26th,  1793.  Notes  on  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday. [See  the  formal  opinions  given  to  the  President  in  writing, 
and  signed.] 

First  question.  We  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  treaty  should 
proceed  merely  to  gratify  tht  public  opinion,  aijd  noi  from  an  ex- 
pectation of  succe^.  I  expressed  myself  strongly,  that  the  event 
was  so  unpromising,  that  I  thought  the  preparations  for  a  campaign 
should  go  on  without  the  least  relaxation,  and  that  a  day  should  be 
fixed  with  the  commissioners  for  the  treaty,  beyond  which  they 
should  not  permit  the  treaty  to  be  protracted,  by  which  day  orders 
should  be  given  for  our  forces  to  enter  into  action.  The  Presi- 
dent took  up  the  thing  instantly,  after  I  had  said  this,  and  declared 
he  was  so  much  in  the  opinion  that  the  treaty  wouid  end  in  no- 
thing, that  he  then,  in  the  presence  of  us  all,  gaVe  orders  to 
General  Knox,  not  to  slacken  the  preparations  for  the  campaign 
in  the  least,  but  to  exert  every  nerve  in  preparing  for  it.  Knox 
said  something  about  the  ultimate  day  for  continuing  the  negotia- 
tions. 1  acknowledged  myself  not  a  judge  on  what  day  the  cam- 
paign should  begin,  but  that  whatever  it  wa%jlhat  day  should  ter- 
minate the  treaty.  Knox  said  he  thought  a^inter  campaign  was 
always  the  most  efficacious  against  the  Indians.  I  was  of  opinion, 
since  Great  Britain  insisted  on  furnishing  provisions,  that  we  should 
offer  to  repay.     Hamilton  thought  we  should  not. 

Second  question.  I  considered  our  right  of  preemption  of  the 
Indiati  lands,  not  as  ainounting  to  any  dominion,  or  jurisdiction,  or 
paramountriiip  whatever,  but  merely  in  th"  nature  of  a  remainder 
after  tlie  extinguishment  of  a  present  right,  which  gave  us  lao 
present  ^tight  whatever,  but  of  preventing  other  nations  from  taking 
possession,  and  so  defeating  our  expecta  ^^y ;  that  the  Ir^ians  had 
the  full,  undivided  and  independent  sovereignty  as  long  as  they 
chose  to  keep  it,  Ind  that  this  might  be  for  ever ;  that  as  fast  as  we 
extend  our  rights  by  purchase  from  them,  so  fast  we  extend  the 
limits  of  our  society,  and  sts  soon  as  a  new  portion  became  encir- 
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cled  within  our  line,  it  became  a  fixed  limit  of  our  society;  that 
the  executive,  with  either  or  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  could 
not  alien  any  part  of  our  territory;  that  by  the  law  of  nations  it 
was  settled,  that  the  unity  and  indiviability  of  the  society  was  so 
fundamental,  that  it  could  not  be  dismembered  by  the  constituted 
authorities,  except,  1.  where  all  power  w&s  delegated  to  them  (as 
in  the  case  of  despotic  governments,)  or,  2.  where  it  was  expressly 
delegated ;  that  neither  of  these  delegations  had  been  made  to 
our  General  Government,  and  therefore,  that  it  had  no  right  to 
dismember  or  alienate  any  portion  of  territory  once  ultimately 
consolidated  with  us ;  and  that  we  could  no  more  cede  to  the  In* 
dians  than  to  the  English  or  Spaniards,  as  it  might,  according  to 
acknowledged  principles,  remain  as  irrevocably  and  eternally  with 
the  one  as  the  other.  But  I  thought,  that  as  we  had  a  right  to 
sell  and  settle  lands  once  comprehended  within  our  lines,  so  we 
might  forbear  to  exercise  that  right,  retaining  the  property,  till 
circumstances  should  be  more  favorable  to  the  setdement,  and  this 
I  agreed  to  do  in  the  present  instance,  if  necessary  for  peace. 

Hamilton  agreed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  laid 
down  in  Europe,  but  that  it  was  founded  on  the  universality  of 
setdement  there ;  consequently  that  no  lopping  off  of  territory 
coul^^be  made  without  a  lopping  off  of  citizens,  which  required 
their  consent ;  but  that  the  law  of  nations  foi  us,  must  be  adapted 
to  the  circumstance  of  our  unsettled  country,  which  he  conceived 
the  President  and  Senate  may  cede :  that  the  power  of  treaty  was 
given  to  them  by  the  constitution,  without  restraining  it  to  particu- 
lar objects ;  consequently  that  it  was  given  in  as  plenipotentiary 
a  form  as  held  by  any  sovereign  in  any  other  society.  Ran- 
dolph was  of  tipinion,  there  was  a  difference  betweeft  a  ces- 
sion to  Indians  a|i(faio  any  others,  because  ii  only  restored  the 
ceded  part  to  the  <l||R[itionf  in  wbich  it  was  before  we  bought  it, 
and  consequently,  thwwe  uiight  buy  it  again  hereafter :  there- 
fore, he  thought  the  OTLecutive  and  Senate  could  cede  it.  Knox 
joined  in  the  main  opinion.  The  President  discovered  no  opinion, 
but  he  made  some  efforts  to  get  us  to  join  in  some  terms  which 
could  unite  us  all,  and  he  seemed  to  direct  those  efforts  more  to- 
me :  but  the  thing  could  not  be  done. 

i'hird  question.     We  agreed  in  idea  as  to  the  line  to  be  drawn ; 

|it,  so  as  to  retain  all  lands  appropriated,  or  granted,  or  re- 

"ourtli  question.  We  all  thought  if  the  Senate  should  be  con- 
Sdlted.  and  consequently  appr^d  of  our  line,  it  would  become 
known  to  Hammond,  and  we  sbould  lose  all  chance  of  saving  any 
thing  more  at  the  treaty  than  our  ultimatum.  -  ' 
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The  Preadent,  at  this  meeting,  mentioned  the  declaration  of 
some  person,  in  a  paper  of  Fenno,  that  he  would  commence  an 
attack  on  the  character  of  Dr.  Franklin.  H<)  said,  the  theme  was 
to  him  excessively  disagreeable  on  other  considerations,  but  most 
particularly  so,  as  the  party  seemed  to  do  it  as  a  means  of  defend- 
ing him  (the  President)  against  the  late  attacks  on  him:  that 
such  a  mode  of  defence  would  be  peculiarly  painful  to  him,  and 
he  wished  it  could  be  stopped.  Hamilton  and  Randolph  un- 
dertook to  speak  to  Fenno  to  suppress  it,  without  mentioning  it  as 
the  President's  wish.  Both  observed,  that  they  had  heard  this 
declaration  mentioned  in  many  companies,  and  that  it  had  excited 
universal  horror  and  detestation. 

The  paper  in  Fenno  must  lie  between  two  persons,  viz.  Adams 
and  Izard,  because  they  are  the  only  persons  who  could  know 
such  facts  as  are  there  promised  to  be  unfolded.  Adams  is  an 
enemy  to  both  characters,  and  might  choose  this  ground  «s  an 
efiectual  position  to  injure  both.  Izard  hated  Franklin  with  un- 
paralleled bitterness,  but  humbly  adores  the  President,  because  he 
is  in  loco  regis.  If  the  paper  proceeds,  we  shall  easily  discover 
which  of  these  two  gendemen  is  the  champion.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  first  paper  leads  our  suspicions  more  towards  Izard  than 
Adams,  from  the  circumstance  of  style,  and  because  he  i^  quite 
booby  enough  not  to  see  the  injury  he  would  do  to  the  President 
by  such  a  mode  of  defence.  ./ 

February  the  28th.  Knox,  E.  Randolph  and  myself  met  at 
Knox's,  where  Hamilton  was  also  to  have  met,  to  consider  the 
time,  manner  and  place  of  the  President's  swearing  in.  Hamilton 
had  been  there  before,  and  had  left  his  opinioit  with  Knox;  to 
wit,  that  the  President  should  ask  ^judg^tc^  attend  him  in  his 
own  house  to  administer  the  oath,  in  the  prliPice  of  the  Heads  of 
departments ;  which  oath  should  be  deplpted  in  the  Secretary 
of  States'  office.  I  concurred  in  this  o^ion.  Randolph  was 
for  the  President's  going  to  the  Senate  chamber  to  take  the 
oath,  attended  by  the  marshal  of  the  United  States,  who  should 
then  make  proclamation,  &c.  Knox  was  for  this,  and  for  adding 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  presencf ,  as  they  would  not 
yet  be  departed.  Our  individual  opinions  were  written,  to^ 
communicated  to  the  President,  out  of  which  he  might  form 
In  the  course  of  our  qonversation,  Knox,  stickling  for  g|rade| 
into  great  warmth,  and  swore  that  our  government  must'-eithc 
entirely  new  modeled,  or  it  would  be  knocked  to  pieces  in  lelp 
than  ten  years;  and  that  as  it  is  at  present,  he  would  not  give  a 
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copper  for  it :  that  it  is  the  President's  character,  and  not  the 
written  constitution  which  keeps  it  together. 

Same  day.  Conversation  with  Lear.  He  expressed  the 
strongest  confidence  that  republicanism  was  the  universal  creed 
of  America,  except  of  a  very  few;  that  a  republican  administration 
must  of  necessity  immediately  overbear  the  contrary  faction ;  said 
that  he  had  seen  with  extreme  regret,  that  a  number  of  gentlemen 
had  for  a  long  time  been  endeavoring  to  instil  into  the  President,  that 
the  noise  against  the  administration  of  the  government  was  that  of 
a  little  faction,  which  would  soon  be  silent,  and  which  was  de- 
tested by  the  people,  who  were  contented  and  prosperous :  that 
this  very  party,  however,  began  to  see  their  error,  and  that  the 
sense  of  America  was  bursting  forth  to  their  conviction. 

March  the  2nd,  1 793.  See  in  the  papers  of  this  date,  Mr.  Giles's 
resolutions.  He  and  one  or  two  others  were  sanguine  enough  to  > 
believe,  that  the  palpableness  of  these  resolutions  rendered  it  im- 
possible the  House  could  reject  them.  Those  who  knew  the 
composition  of  the  House,  1.  of  bank  directors,  2.  holders  of 
bank  stock,  3.  stock  jobbers,  4.  blind  devotees,  5.  ignorant 
persons  who  did  not  comprehend  them,  6.  lazy  and  good  hu- 
mored persons,  who  comprehended  and  acknowledged  them,  yet 
were  too  lazy  to  examine,  or  unwilling  to  pronounce  censure  j , 
the  persons  who  knew  these  characters,  foresaw,  that  the  three 
first  descriptions  making  one  third  of  the  House,  the  three  latter 
would  make  one  half  of  the  residue ;  and  of  course,  that  they 
would  be  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  But  they  thought, 
that  even  this  rejection  would  do  good,  by  shewing  the  public  the 
desperate  and  abandoned  dispositions  with  which  their  affairs  were 
conducted.  The  resolutions  were  proposed,  and  nothing  spared 
to  present  them  in  the  fullness  of  demonstration.  There  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  who  voted  otherwise  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. 

March  the  30th,  1793.  At  our  meeting  at  the  President's, 
February  the  25th,  in  discussing  the  question,  whether  we  should 
furnish  to  France  the  three  millions  of  livres  desired,  Hamilton, 
in  speaking  on  the  subject,  used  this  expression  ; '  when  Mr.  Genet 
al^ves,  whether  we  shall  receive  him  or  not,  will  then  be  a  ques- 
ti^  for  discussion :'  which  expression  I  did  not  recollect  till  E. 
Randolph  reminded  me  of  it  a  few  days  after.  Therefore,  on  the 
20th  instant,  as  the  President  was  shortly  to  set  out  for  Mount 
Vernon,  I  observed  to  him,  that  as  Genet  might  arrive  in  his  ab- 
sence, I  wished  to  know  beforehand  how  I  should  treat  him, 
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wbeUier  as  a  person  who  would  or  would  not  be  received  ?  He 
said,  he  could  see  no  ground  of  doubt,  but  that  he  ought  to  be 
received.  On  the  24th,  he  asked  £.  Randolph's  opinion  on  the 
subject,  saying,  he  had  consulted  Colonel  Hamilton  thereon,  who 
went  into  lengUiy  considerations  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  view- 
ing it  as  a  very  unfortunate  thing,  that  the  President  should  have 
the  decision  of  sq  critical  a  point  forced  on  him ;  but  in  conclusion, 
said,  wace  he  was  brought  into  tliat  situation,  he  did  not  see  but 
that  he  must  receive  Mr.  Genet.  Randolph  told  the  Presi- 
dent, he  was  clear  he  should  be  received,  and  the  President  said, 
he  had  never  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject  in  his  mind.  After- 
wards, on  the  same  day,  he  spoke  to  me  again  on  it,  and  said,  Mr. 
Genet  should  unquestionably  be  received  ;  but  he  thought  not  with 
too  much  warmth  or  cordiality,  so  only  as  to  be  satisfactory  to 
him.  I  wondered  at  first  at  this  restriction;  but  when  Ran- 
dolph afterwards  communicated  to  me  his  conversation  of  the 
24th,  1  became  satisfe  i  it  was  a  small  sacrifice  to  the  opinion 
pf  Hamilton. 

March  the  31st.  Mr.  Beckley  tells  n^e,  that  the  merchants'  bonds 
((ff:  duties  on  six  month's  credit  became  due  the  1st  instant,  to  a 
Y^T  gf^^t  amount.  That  Hamilton  went  to  the  bank  on  that 
ds^,  and  directed  the  bank  to  discount  for  those  merchants  all 
the^if  bonds  at  thirty  days,  and  that  he  would  have  the  collectors 
ccfsdited  for  the  money  at  the  treasury.  Hence,  the  treasury 
](uraping  its  receipts  by  the  month  in  its  printed  accounts,  these 
sumst  w;i,ll  be  considered  by  the  public  as  only  received  on  the 
1;^  day ;  cop^sequently,  the  bank  makes  the  month's  interest  out  of 
k.  HecHley  had  this  from  a  merchant  who  had  a  bond  discount- 
ed, and  who  supposes  a  million  of  dollars  were  discounted  at  the 
bank  here.  Mr.  Brown  got  the  same  information  from  another 
merchant,  who  supposed  only  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  dis- 
counted here.  But  they  suppose  the  same  orders  went  to  all  the 
branch  banks  to  a  great  amount 

Eodem  die.  Mr.  Brown  tells  me  he  has  it  from  a  merchant  here, 
that  during  the  last  winter,  the  directors  of  the  bank  ordered  the 
freest  discounts.  Every  man  could  obtain  it.  Money  being  so 
flush,  the  six  per  cents  run  up  to  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  shil- 
lings. Then  the  directors  sold  out  their  private  stocks.  When 
die  discounted  notes  wer*^  becoming  due,  they  stopped  discounts, 
and  not  a  dollar  was  to  be  had.  This  reduced  six  per  cents  to 
eighteen  shillings  and  three  pence ;  then  the  same  directors  bought 
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April  the  7th,  1793.  Mr.  Lear  called  on  ilie,  and  introduced 
of  himself  a  conversation  on  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  He 
laughed  at  the  cry  of  prosperity,  and  the  deriving  it  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  treasury :  he  said,  that  so  far  from  giving  into 
this  opinion,  and  that  we  were  paying  off  our  national  debt,  he 
was  clear  the  debt  was  growing  on  us ;  that  he  had  lately  express^ 
sed  this  opinion  to  the  President,  who  appeared  much  astonished 
at  it.  I  told  him  I  had  given  the  same  hint  to  the  President  last 
summer,  and  lately  again  bad  suggested,  that  we  were  even  de- 
pending for  the  daily  subsistence  of  government  on  borrowed  rac^ 
ney.  He  said,  that  was  certain,  and  was  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  what  was  become  of  the  money  drawn  over  from  Holland  to 
this  country.  He  regretted  that  the  President  was  not  in  the 
way  of  hearing  full  information,  declared  he  communicated  to 
him  every  thing  he  could  learn  himself;  that  the  men  who  vaunted 
the  present  government  so  much  on  some  occasions,  were  the 
very  men  who  at  other  times  declared  it  was  a  poor  thing,  and 
such  a  one  as  could  not  stand,  and  he  was  sensible  they  only 
esteemed  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else,  and  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  first  moments  of  the  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  it, 
to  pervert  its  principles  and  make  of  it  what  they  wanted :  and  that 
though  they  raised  the  cry  of  anti-federalism  against  those  who 
censured  the  mode  of  administration,  yet  he  vras  satisfied,  when- 
ever it  should  come  to  be  tried,  that  the  very  men  whom  they 
called  anti-federalists,  were  tbq  men  who  would  save  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  looked  to  the  next  Congress  for  much  rectification. 

April  the  18th.  The  President  sends  a  set  of  questions  to  be 
considered,  and  calls  a  meeting.  Though  those  sent  me  were  in 
his  own  hand  writing,  yet  it  was  palpable  from  the  style,  their  in- 
genious tissue  and  suite,  that  they  were  not  the  President's,  that 
they  were  raised  upon  a  prepared  chain  of  argument,  in  short, 
that  the  language  was  Hamilton's,  and  the  doubts  his  alone.  They 
led  to  a  declaration  of  the  executive,  that  our  treaty  with  FratiCe 
is  void.  £.  Randolph,  the  next  day,  told  me  that  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  these  questions,  Hamilton  went  with  him  through 
the  whole  chain  of  reasoning  of  which  these  questions  are  the 
skeleton,  and  that  he  recognised  them  the  moment  he  saw  them. 

We  met.  The  first  question,  whether  we  should  receive  the 
French  minister,  Genet,  was  proposed,  and  we  agreed  unani- 
mously that  he  should  be  received  ;  Hamilton,  at  the  bame  time, 
expressing  his  great  regret  that  any  incident  had  happened,  which 
should  oblige  us  to  recognise  the  government.  The  next  quei^tion 
was,  whether  he  should  be  received  absolutely,  or  with  qutilifica- 
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tions.  Here  Hamilton  took  up  the  whole  subject,  and  went 
through  it  in  the  order  in  which  the  questions  sketch  it.  See 
the  chain  of  his  reasoning  in  ny  opinion  of  April  the  28th.  Knox 
subscribed  at  once  to  Hamilton's  opinion  that  we  ought  to  declare 
the  treaty  void,  acknowledging,  at  the  same  tike,  like  a  fool  as  he 
is,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  i*.  I  was  clear  it  remained  valid. 
H  Randolph  declared  himself  of  ihe  same  opinion,  but  on  Ham- 
ilton's undertaking  to  present  to  him  the  authority  in  Vattel 
(which  we  had  not  present)  and  to  prove  to  him,  that  if  the 
authority  was  admitted,  the  treaty  might  be  declared  void, 
Randolph  agreed  to  take  further  time  to  consider.  It  was  ad- 
journed. We  determined,  unanimously,  the  last  question,  tliat 
Congress  should  not  be  called.  There  having  been  an  intimation 
by  Randolph,  that  in  so  great  a  question  he  should  choose  to 
give  a  written  opinion,  and  this  being  approvjd  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 1  gave  in  mine  April  the  28th.  Hamilton  gave  in  his.  I 
believe  Knox's  was  never  thought  worth  offering  or  asking  for. 
Randolph  gave  his  May  the  6th,  concurring  with  mine.  The 
President  told  me,  the  same  day,  he  had  never  had  a  doubt 
about  the  validity  of  the  treaty ;  but  that  since  a  question  had 
been  suggested,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  considered  :  that  this 
being  done,  I  might  now  issue  passports  to  sea  vessels  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  French  treaty.  I  had  for  a  week  past  only 
issued  the  Dutch  form;  to  have  issued  the  French,  would  have 
berin  presupposing  the  treaty  to  be  in  existence.  The  President 
sugjgested,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  as  well  that  nothing  should 
be  said  of  such  a  question  having  been  under  consideration. 
Written  May  the  6th. 

May  the  6th,  1793.  When  the  question  was,  whether  the 
proclamation  of  April  the  22nd  should  be  issued,  Randolph  ob- 
served, that  there  should  be  a  letter  written  by  me  to  the  ministers 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  to  declare  that  it  should  not  be  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  against  our  citizens  in  foreign  courts  of  ad- 
miralty, for  conti'aband  goods.  Knox  suddenly  adopted  the  opinion, 
before  Hamilton  delivered  his.  Hamilton  opposed  it  pretty  strong- 
ly. I  thought  it  an  indifferent  thing,  but  rather  approved  Ran- 
dolph's opinion.  The  President  was  against  it ;  but  observed  that 
(IS  there  were  three  for  it,  it  should  go.  Tliis  was  the  first  instance 
I  had  seen  of  an  opportunity  to  decide  by  a  mere  majority,  inclu- 
ding his  own  vote.  ^ 

May  the  12th.  Lear  called  on  me  to  day.  Speaking  of  the 
lowness  of  stocks,  (sixteen  shillings,)  I  observed  it  was  a  pity  v/e  had 
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not  money  to  buy  on  public  account.  He  said,  yes,  and  that  it 
was  the  more  provoking,  as  two  millions  had  been  borrowed  for  that 
purpose,  and  drawn  over  here,  and  yet  were  not  here.  That  he 
had  no  doubt  those  would  take  notice  of  the  circumstance  whose 
duty  it  was  to  do  so.     1  suppose  he  must  mean  the  President. 

May  the  23rd.  I  had  sent  to  the  President  yesterday,  draughts 
of  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Provisory  Executive  Council  of  France, 
and  of  one  from  myself  to  Mr.  Ternant,  both  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recall.  I  called  on  him  to  day.  He  said  there  was  an  expres- 
sion in  one  of  them,  which  he  had  never  before  seen  in  any  of  our 
public  communications,  to  wit,  *  our  republic'  The  letter  prepared 
for  him  to  the  Council,  began  thus :  '  The  Citizen  Ternant  has  deli- 
vered to  me  the  letter  wherein  you  inform  me,  that  yielding  &c. 
you  had  determined  to  recall  hii.i  from  his  mission,  as  your  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  our  repvblk.  He  had  underscored  the 
words,  our  republic.  He  said  that  certainly  ours  was  a  republican 
government,  bui  yet  we  had  not  used  that  style  in  this  way ;  that 
if  any  body  wanted  to  change  its  form  into  a  monarchy,  he  was 
sure  it  was  only  a  few  individuals,  and  that  no  man  in  the  United 
States  would  set  his  face  against  it  more  than  himself:  but  that 
this  was  not  what  he  was  afraid  of;  his  fears  were  from  another 
quarter ;  that  there  was  more  danger  of  anarchy  being  introduced. 
He  adverted  to  a  piece  in  Freneau's  paper  of  yesterday ;  he  said 
he  despised  all  their  attacks  on  him  personally,  but  that  thei^e 
never  had  been  an  act  of  the  government,  not  meaning  in  the  ex- 
ecutive line  only,  but  in  any  line,  which  that  paper  had  not  abused. 
He  had  also  marked  the  word  republic  thus  /^,  where  it  was  applied 
to  the  French  republic.  (See  the  original  paper.)  He  was  evi- 
dently sore  and  warm,  and  I  took  his  intention  to  be,  that  I  should 
interpose  in  some  way  with  Freneau,  perhaps  withdraw  his  ap- 
pointment of  translating  clerk  to  my  office.  But  I  will  not  do  it. 
His  paper  has  saved  our  constitution,  which  was  galloping  fast  into 
monarchy,  and  has  been  checked  by  no  one  means  so  powerfully 
as  by  that  paper.  It  is  well  and  universally  known,  that  it  has 
been  that  paper  which  has  checked  the  career  of  the  monocrats ; 
and  the  President,  not  sensible  of  the  designs  of  the  party,  has  not 
with  his  usual  good  sense  and  sang  froid,  looked  on  the  efforts 
and  effects  of  this  free  press,  and  seen  that,  though  some  bad 
things  have  passed  through  it  to  the  public,  yet  the  good  have  pre- 
ponderated immensely.  , 

June  the  7th,  1793.  Mr.  Beckley,  who  has  returned  from  New 
York  within  a  few  days,  tells  me  that  while  he  was  there.  Sir  John 
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Temple,  Consul  General  of  the  northern  States  for  Great  Britain, 
shewed  him  a  letter  from  S'r  Gregory  Page  Turner,  a  member  of 
parliament  for  a  borough  in  Yorkshire,  who,  he  said,  had  been  a 
member  for  twenty-five  years,  and  always  confidential  for  the 
ministers,  in  which  he  permitted  h'  *n  read  particular  passages 
of  the  following  purport :  '  that  the  ^.  nment  was  well  apprised 
of  the  predominancy  of  the  British  irae/est  in  the  United  States ; 
that  they  considered  Colonel  Hamilton,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith 
of  South  Carolina,  as  the  main  supports  of  that  interest ;  that  par> 
ticularly,  they  considered  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  not  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, as  their  effective  minister  here ;  that  if  the  ami-federal  in- 
terest (that  was  his  term,)  at  the  head  of  which  they  considered 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  be,  should  prevail,  these  gentlemen  had  secured 
an  asylum  to  themselves  in  England.'  Beckley  could  not  under- 
stand whether  they  had  secured  it  themselvesj*  or  whether  they 
were  only  notified  that  it  was  secured  to  them.  So  that  they  un- 
derstand that  they  may  go  on  boldly  in  their  machinations  to 
change  the  government,  and  if  they  should  be  overset  and  choose 
to  withdraw,  they  will  be  secure  of  a  pension  in  England,  as  Ar- 
nold, Deane,  &;c.  had.  Sir  John  read  passages  of  a  letter  (which 
he  did  not  put  into  Beckley's  hand,  as  he  did  the  other,)  from 
Lord  Grenville,  saying  nearly  the  same  things.  This  letter  men- 
tions to  Sir  John,  that  though  they  had  divided  the  Consul  Gene- 
ralship, and  given  the  southern  department  to  Bond,  yet  he.  Sir 
John,  was  to  retain  his  whole  salary.  [By  this  it  would  seem,  as 
if,  wanting  to  use  Bond,  they  had  covered  his  employment  with 
this  cloak.]  Mr.  Beckley  says  that  Sir  John  Temple  is  a  strong 
republican.  I  had  a  proof  of  his  intimacy  with  Sir  John  in  this 
circumstance.  Sir  John  received  his  new  commission  of  Consul 
General  for  the  northern  department,  and  instead  of  sending  it 
tlirough  Mr.  Hammond,  got  Beckley  to  inclose  it  to  me  for  his 
exequatur.  I  wrote  to  Sir  John  that  it  must  come  through  Mr. 
Hammond,  inclosing  it  back  to  him.  He  accordingly  then  sent 
h  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

In  conversation  with  the  President  to  day,  and  speaking  about 
General  Greene,  he  said  that  he  and  General  Greene  had  always 
differed  in  opinion  about  the  manner  of  using  militia.  Greene  al- 
ways placed  them  in  his  front :  himself  was  of  opinion,  they  should 
always  be  used  as  a  reserve  to  improve  any  advantage,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world.  He  said  he 
was  on  the  ground  of  the  battle  of  Guilford,  with  a  person  who 
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was  in  the  action,  and  who  explained  the  whole  of  it  tb  him.  Tint 
General  Greene's  front  was  behind  a  fence  at  the  edge  of  a  large 
field,  through  which  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  pass  to  get  at 
them ;  and  that  in  their  passage  through  this,  they  must  have  been 
torn  all  to  pieces,  if  troops  had  been  posted  there  who  would  have 
stood  their  ground ;  and  that  the  retreat  from  that  position  was 
through  a  thicket,  perfectly  secure.  Instead  of  this,  he  posted  the 
North  Carolina  militia  there,  who  only  gave  one  fire  and  fell  back, 
so  that  the  whole  benefit  of  their  position  was  lost.  He  thinks 
that  the  regulars,  with  their  field  pieces,  would  have  hardly  let  a 
single  man  get  through  that  field. 

Eodem  die  (June  tlie  7th).  Beckley  tells  me  that  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing fact  from  Governor  Ciintoo.  That  before  the  proposition 
for  the  present  General  Government,  i.  e.  a  little  before  Hamilton 
conceived  a  plan  for  establishing  a  monarchical  government  in  the 
United  States,  he  wrote  a  draught  of  a  circular  letter,  which  was 

to  be  sent  to  about persons,  to  bring  it  about.     One  of  these 

letters,  in  Hamilton's  handwriting,  is  now  in  possession  of  an  old 
militia  General  up  the  North  River,  who,  at  that  time,  was  thought 
orthodox  enough  to  be  entrusted  in  the  execution.  This  General 
has  given  notice  to  Governor  Clinton  that  he  has  this  paper,  and 
that  he  will  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  and  no  one's  else.  Clinton 
intends,  the  first  interval  of  leisure,  to  go  for  it,  and  he  will  bring 
it  to  Philadelphia.  Beckley  is  a  man  of  perfect  truth  as  to  \xkhat 
he  afiSrms  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  too  credulous  as  to  what  he 
hears  from  others. 

June  the  10th,  1793.  Mr.  Brown  gives  me  the  following  spe- 
cimen of  the  phrcnzy  which  prevailed  at  New  York  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  government.  The  first  public  b,a]l  which  took 
place  after  the  President's  arrival  there,  Colonel  Humphreys,  Co- 
lonel W.  S.  Smith  and  Mrs.  fioiox  were  to  arrange  the  cere- 
monials. These  arrangements  were  as  follows :  a  sofa  at  the  head 
of  the  room,  raised  on  several  steps,  whereon  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Washington  were  to  be  seated.  The  gentlemen  were  to 
dance  in  swords.  £ach  one,  when  going  to  dance,  was  to  lead 
his  partner  to  the  foot  of  the  sopha,  make  a  low  obeisance  to  the 
President  and  his  lady,  then  go  and  dance,  and  when  done,  bring 
his  partner  again  to  the  foot  of  the  sopha  for  new  obeisances,  and 
then  to  retire  to  their  chairs.  It  was  to  be  understood,  too,  that 
gentlemen  should  be  dressed  in  bag3.  Mrs.  Knox  contrived  to 
come  with  the  President,  and  to  follow  him  and  Mrs.  Washington 
to  their  destination,  and  she  had  the  design  of  forcing  an  invitation 
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frcm  the  President  to  a  seat  on  the  sopha.  She  mounted  up  the 
steps  after  them  unbidden,  but  unfortunately  the  wicked  sopha 
was  so  short,  that  when  the  President  and  Mrs.  Washington  were 
seated,  there  was  not  room  for  a  third  person ;  she  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  descend  in  the  face  of  ttie  company,  and  to  sit  where 
she  could.  In  other  respects  the  ceremony  was  conducted  rigor- 
ously according  to  the  arrangements,  and  the  President  made  to 
pass  an  evening  whicli  his  good  sense  rendered  a  very  miserable 
one  to  him. 

June  the  12th.  Beckley  tells  me  that  Klingham  has  been  with 
him  to  day,  and  relates  to  him  the  following  fact.  A  certificate  of 
the  old  Congress  had  been  offered  at  the  treasury  and  refused 
payment,  and  so  indorsed  in  red  ink  as  usual.  This  certificate 
came  to  the  hands  of  Francis,  (the  quondam  clerk  of  the  treasury, 
who,  on  account  of  his  being  dipped  in  the  infamous  case  of  the 
Baron  Glaubec,  Hamilton  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss,  to  save  ap- 
pearances, but  with  an  assurance  of  all  future  service,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly got  him  established  in  New  York).  Francis  wrote  to 
Hamilton  that  such  a  ticket  was  offered  him,  but  he  could  not  buy 
it  unless  he  would  inform  him  and  give  him  his  certificate  that  it 
was  good.  Hamilton  wrote  him  a  most  friendly  letter,  and  sent 
him  the  certificate.  He  bought  the  paper,  and  came  on  here  and 
got  it  recognised,  whereby  he  made  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
Klingham  saw  botl^  the  letter  and  certificate. 

Irving,  a  clerk  in  the  treasury,  an  Irishman,  is  the  author  of 
the  pieces  now  coming  out  under  the  signature  of  Veritas,  and 
attacking  the  President.  I  have  long  suspected  this  detestable 
gamp  was  playing  by  the  fiscal  party,  to  place  the  President  on 
their  side. 

July  the  18th,  1793.  Lear  calls  on  me.  1  told  him  that  Ir- 
ving, an  Irishman,  and  a  w^riter  in  the  treasury,  who,  on  a  former 
occasion,  had  given  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  his 
principal,  was  the  author  of  the  pieces  signed  Veritas:  and  I 
wished  he  could  get  at  some  of  Irving  Acquaintances  and  inform 
himself  of  the  fact,  as  the  person  who  told  me  of  it  would 
not  permit  the  name  of  his  informer  to  be  mentioned ;  [note, 
Beckley  told  me  of  it,  and  he  had  it  from  Swaine,  the  printer  to 
whom  the  pieces  were  delivered  ;]  that  I  had  long  before 
suspected  this  excessive  foul  play  in  that  party,  of  writing 
themselves  in  the  character  of  the  most  exaggerated  democrats, 
and  incorporating  with  it  a  great  deal  of  abuse  on  the  President, 
to  make  him  believe  it  was  that  party  who  were  his  enemies,  and 
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10  throw  him  entirely  into  the  scale  of  the  inonocrflts.  LeAi? 
said  he  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  expressed  to  the  President 
his  suspicions  of  the  artifices  of  that  party  to  work  on  him.  He 
mentioned  the  following  fact  as  a  proof  of  their  writing  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  adversaries ;  to  wit,  the  day  after  the  little  inci* 
dent  of  Richet's  toasting  '  the  man  of  the  people,'  (see  the  ga- 
zettes,) Mrs.  Washington  was  at  Mrs.  Powel's,  who  menuoned  to 
her  that  when  the  toast  was  given,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
approbation appeared  in  the  audience,  and  that  many  put  on  their 
hats  and  went  out:  on  inquiry,  he  had  not  found  the  fact  true, 
and  yet  it  was  put  inio  's  paper,  and  written  under  the 

character  of  a  republican,  though  he  is  satisfied  it  is  altogether  a 
slander  of  the  monocrats.     He  mentioned  this  to  the  President, 
but  he  did  not  mention  to  him  the  following  fact,  which  he  knows  j 
that  in  New  York,  the  last  summer,  when  the  parties  of  Jay  and 
Clinton  were  running  so  high,  it  was  an  agreed  point  with  the  for- 
mer, that  if  any  circumstances  should  ever  bring  it  to  a  question, 
whether  to  drop  Hamilton  or  the  President,  they  had  decided  to 
drop  the  President.     He  said  that  lately  one  of  the  loudest  pre- 
tended friends  to  the  government,  damned  it,  and  said  it  was  good 
for  nothing,  that  it  could  not  support  itself,  and  it  was  time  to  put 
it  down  and  set  up  a  better ;  and  yet  the  same  person,  in  speakmg 
to  the  President,  puffed  off  that  party  as  the  only  friends  to  the 
government.     He  said  he  really  feared,  that  by  their  artifices  ^rjd 
industry,  they  would  aggravate  the  President  so  much  against  the 
republicans,  as  to  separate  him  from  th^"  body  of  the  people.     I 
told  him  what  the  same  cabals  had  decided  to  do,  if  the  President 
had  refused  his  aSsent  to  the  bank  bill;   also  what  Brockhurst 
Livingston  said  to ,  that  Hamilton's  life  was  much  more 

preciojs  to  the  community  than  the  President's. 

?'.''        -  •      ■ 

August  the  1  St.  Met  at  the  President's,  to  consider  what  was 
to  be  done  with  Mr.  Genet.  All  his  correspondence  with  me  was 
read  over.  The  following  propositions  were  made.  1.  That  ft 
full  statement  of  Mr.  Genet's  conduct  be  made  in  a  letter  to  G. 
Morris,  and  be  sent  with  his  correspondence,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Executive  Council  of  France ;  the  letter  to  be  so  prepared, 
as  to  serve  for  the  form  of  communication  to  the  Council. 
Agreed  unanimously.  2.  That  in  that  letter  his  recall  be  required. 
Agreed  by  all,  though  I  expressed  a  preference  of  expressiKig 
that  desire  with  great  delicacy  ;  the  others  were  for  peremptory 
terms.  3.  To  send  him  off.  This  was  proposed  by  Knox;  but 
rejected  by  every  other.  4.  To  wrne  a  letter  to  Mr.  Genet,  thfe 
same  in  substance  with  that  written  to  G.  Morris,  and  let  him 
VOL.  IV.  62 
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know  we  had  applied  for  his  recall.  I  was  against  this,  because 
I  thought  it  would  render  him  extremely  active  in  his  plans,  and 
endanger  confusion.  But  I  was  overruled  by  the  otner  three 
gentlemen  and  the  President.  5.  That  a  publication  of  the 
whole  correspondence,  and  statement  of  the  proceedings  should  be 
made  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  people.  Hamilton  made  a  jury 
speech  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  as  inflammatory  and  de- 
clamatory as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  a  jury.  E.  Randolph 
opposed  it.  I  chose  to  leave  the  contest  between  them.  Ad- 
journed to  next  day. 

August  the  2nd.  Met  again.  Hamilton  spoke  again  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  I  answered  on  these  topics.  Object  of  the 
appeal. — ^The  democratic  society ;  this  the  great  circumstance  of 
alarm ;  afraid  it  would  extend  its  connections  over  the  continent ; 
chieHy  meant  for  the  local  object  of  the  ensuing  election  of  Go- 
vernor. If  left  alone,  would  die  away  after  that  is  over.  If 
opposed,  if  proscribed,  would  give  it  importance  and  vigor ;  would 
give  it  a  new  object,  and  muliitudes  would  join  it  merely  to  assert 
the  right  of  voluntary  associations.  That  the  measure  was  calcula- 
ted to  make  ihe  President  assume  the  station  of  the  head  of  a  party, 
instead  of  the  head  of  the  nation.  Plan  of  the  appeal. — To  consist 
oi  facts  and  the  decisions  of  the  President.  As  to  facts  we  are 
agreed ;  but  as  to  the  decisions,  there  have  been  great  differences 
of  opinion  among  us.  Sometimes  as  many  opinions  as  persons. 
This  proves  there  will  be  ground  to  attack  the  decisions.  Genet 
will  appeal  also ;  it  will  become  a  contest  between  the  President  and 
Genet — anonymous  writers — will  be  same  difference  of  opinion  in 
public^  as  in  our  cabinet — will  be  same  difference  in  Congress, 
for  it  must  be  laid  before  them — would,  therefore,  work  very  un- 
pleasantly at  home.  How  would  it  work  abroad}  France — imkind 
• — after  such  proofs  of  her  friendship,  should  rely  on  that  friendship 
and  her  justice.  Why  appeal  to  the  world?  Friendly  nations 
always  negotiate  little  differences  in  private.  Never  appeal  to  the 
world,  but  when  they  appeal  to  the  sword.  Confederacy  of  Pil- 
nitz  was  to  overthrow  the  government  of  France.  The  interference 
of  France  to  disturb  other  governments  and  excite  insurrections, 
was  a  measure  of  reprisal.  Yet  these  Princes  have  been  able  to 
make  it  believed  to  be  the  system  of  France.  Colonel  Hamilton 
supposes  Mr.  Genet's  proceedings  here  are  in  pursuance  of  that 
system;  and  we  are  so  to  declare  it  to  the  world,  and  to  add  our 
testimony  to  this  base  calumny  of  the  Princes.  What  a  triumph 
to  tliem  to  be  backed  by  our  testimony.  Wiiat  a  fatal  stroke 
at  the  cause  of  liberty;  et  tu  Brute,    We  indispose  the  French 
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government,  and  they  will  retract  their  offer  of  the  treaty  oi  com- 
merce. The  President  manifestly  inclined  to  the  appeal  to  the 
people.*  Knox,  in  a  foolish  incoherent  sort  of  a  speech,  introdu- 
ced the  pasquinade  lately  printed,  called  the  funeral  of  George 
W — ^n  and  James  W — n.  King  and  Judge,  &c.  where  the  Presi- 
dent was  placed  on  a  guillotine.  The  President  was  much  in- 
flamed ;  got  into  one  of  those  passions  when  he  cannot  command 
himself;  ran  on  much  on  the  personal  abuse  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  him ;  defied  any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one  single 
act  of  his  since  he  had  been  in  the  government,  which  was  not 
done  on  the  purest  motives ;  that  he  had  never  repented  but  once 
the  having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  office,  and  that 
was  every  moment  since ;  that  by  God  he  had  rather  be  in  his 
grave  than  in  his  present  situation ;  that  he  had  rather  be  on  his 
farm  than  to  be  made  Emperor  of  the  world;  and  yet  that  they 
were  charging  him  with  wanting  to  be  a  King.  That  that  rascal 
Freneau  sent  him  three  of  his  papers  every  day,  as  if  he  thought 
he  would  become  the  distributor  of  his  papers ;  that  he  could  see 
in  this,  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult  him :  he  ended 
in  this  high  tone.  There  was  a  pause.  Some  difficulty  in  resum- 
ing our  question ;  it  was,  however,  after  a  little  while,  presented 
again,  and  he  said  there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity  for  deciding  it 
now;  the  propositions  before  agreed  on  might  be  put  into  a  train 
of  execution,  and  perhaps  events  would  shew  whether  the  appeal 
would  be  necessary  or  not.  He  desired  we  would  meet  at  my 
office  the  next  day,  to  consider  what  should  be  done  with  the  ves- 
sels armed  in  our  ports  by  Mr.  Genet,  and  their  prizes. 

August  the  3rd.  We  met.  The  President  wrote  to  take  our 
opinions,  whether  Congress  should  be  called.  Knox  pronounced 
at  once  against  it.  Randolph  was  against  it.  Hamilton  said  his  judg- 
ment was  against  it,  but  that  if  any  two  were  for  it,  or  against  it,  he 
would  join  them  to  make  a  majority.  I  was  for  it.  We  agreed  to  give 
separate  opinions  to  the  President.  Knox  said  we  should  have  had 
fine  work,  if  Congress  had  been  sitting  these  two  last  months.  The 
fool  thus  let  out  the  secret.  Hamilton  endeavored  to  patch  up 
the  indiscretion  of  this  blabber,  by  saying  'he  did  not  know;  he 
rather  thought  they  would  have  strengthened  the  executive  arm.' 


*  He  said  that  Mr.  Morris,  taking  a  family  dinner  with  him  the  other  day, 
went  largely,  and  of  his  own  accord,  into  this  subject ;  advised  this  aopeal,  and 
promised,  if  the  President  adopted  it,  that  he  would  support  it  himseir,  and  en- 
gage for  all  his  connections.  The  President  repeated  this  twice,  and  with  an  air 
of  importance.  Now  Mr.  Morris  has  no  family  connections ;  he  engaged  then 
for  his  political  friends.  This  shows  that  the  President  has  not  confidence 
enough  in  the  virtue  and  good  sense  of  mankind,  to  confide  in  a  government 
bottomed  on  them,  and  thinks  other  props  necessary. 
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It  ii^  ^videut  they  do  not  wish  to  lengthen  the  session  of  the  next 
Congresf,  and  probably  they  particularly  wish  it  should  not  meet 
till  Genet  is  gone.  At  this  meeting  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Remson  at  New  York,  informing  me  of  the  event  of  the  combat 
between  the  Ambuscade  and  the  Boston.  Knox  broke  out  into 
the  most  unqualified  abuse  of  Captain  Courtnay.  Hamilton,  with 
less  fury,  but  with  the  deepestvexation,  loaded  him  with  censures. 
Both  shewed  (lie  most  unequivocal  mortification  at  the  event. 

August  the  6di,   1793.     The  President  calls  on   me  at  my 
house  in  the  country,  and  introduces  my  letter  of  July  the  31st, 
announcing  that  I  should  resign  at  the  close  of  the  next  month. 
He  again  expressed  his  repentance  at  not  having  resigned  himself, 
and  how  nmch  it  was  increased  by  seeing  that  he  was  to  be  de- 
serted by  those  on  whose  aid  he  had  counted :  that  he  did  not  know 
where  he  should  look  to  find  characters  to  fill  up  the  offices;  that 
mere  talents  did  not  suffice  for  the  department  of  State,  but  it 
required  a  person  conversant  in  foreign  affairs,  perhaps  acquainted 
with  foreign  courts ;  that  without  this,  the  best  talents  would  be 
awkward  and  at  a  loss.     He  told  me  that  Colonel  Hamilton  had 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  written  to  him,  informing  him  that  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  reasons  had  brought  him  to  the  determi- 
nation to  retire,  and  that  he  should  do  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
next  session.     He  said  he  had  often  before  intimated  dispositions 
to  resign,  but  never  as  decisively  before ;  that  he  supposed  he 
bad  fixed  on  the  latter  part  of  next  session,  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  Congress  to  examine  into  his  conduct :  that  our  going  out  at 
times  so  different,  increased  his  difficulty;  for  if  he  had  both 
places  to  fill  at  once,  he  might  consult  both  the  particular  talents 
and  geographical  situation  of  our  successors.     He  expressed  great 
apprehensions  at  the  fermentation  which  seemed  to  be  working  in 
the  mind  of  the  public ;  that  many  descriptions  of  persons,  actU" 
ated  by  different  causes,  appeared  to  be  uniting ;  what  it  would 
end  in  he  knew  not;  a  new  Congress  was  to  assemble,  more  nu- 
merous, perhaps  of  a  different  spirit;  the  first  expressions  of  their 
sentiments  would  be  important;  if  I  would  only  stay  to  the  end 
Qf  that,  it  would  relieve  him  considerably. 
T  I  expressed  to  him  my  excessive  repugnance  to  public  life,  the 
particular  uneasiness  of  my  situadon  in  this  place,  where  the  laws 
of  society  oblige  me  always  to  move  exactly  in  the  circle  which  I 
know  to  bear  me  peculiar  hatred ;  that  is  to  say,  the  wealthy 
aristocrats,  the  merchants  connected  closely  with  England,  the 
new  created  paper  fortunes;  that  thus  surrounded,  my  words  were 
caught,  multiplied,  misconstrued,  and  even  fabricated  and  spread 
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abroad  to  my  injury;  that  he  saw  also,  that  there  Was  such  an  op* 
position  of  views  between  myself  and  another  part  of  the  adnii' 
nistration,  as  to  render  it  peculiarly  unpleasing,  and  to  destroy  the 
necessary  harmony.  Without  knowing  the  views  of  what  is  called 
the  republican  party  here,  or  having  any  communication  with  them, 
I  could  undertake  to  assure  him,  from  ray  intimacy  with  that  parly 
in  the  late  Congress,  that  there  was  not  a  view  in  the  republican 
party  as  spread  over  the  United  States,  which  went  to  the  frame 
of-^the  government;  that  1  believed  the  next  Congress  would  at- 
tempt nothing  material,  but  to  render  their  own  body  independent; 
that  that  party  were  firm  in  their  dispositions  to  support  the  go- 
vernment; that  the  maneuvres  of  Mr.  Genet  might  produce  some  lit- 
tle embarassment,  but  that  he.  would  be  abandoned  by  the  republi- 
cans the  moment  they  knew  the  nature  of  his  conduct;  and  on  the 
whole,  no  crisis  existed  which  threatened  any  thing.  ji. 

He  said,  he  believed  the  views  of  the  republican  party  ikere 
perfectly  pure,  but  when  men  put  a  machine  into  motion,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  stop  it  exactly  where  they  would  choose, 
or  to  say  where  it  will  stop.  That  the  constitution  we  have  is  an 
excellent  one,  if  we  can  keep  it  where  it  is ;  that  it  was,  indeed, 
supposed  there  was  a  party  disposed  to  change  it  into  a  monarchi- 
cal form,  but  that  he  could  conscientiously  declare  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  United  States  who  would  set  his  face  more  decidedly 
against  it  than  himself.  Here  I  interrupted  him,  by  saying,  *  no 
rational  man  in  the  United  States  suspects  yon  of  any  other  dis- 
position ;  but  there  does  not  pass  a  week,  iu  which  we  cannot 
prove  declarations  dropping  from  the  monarchical  party,  that  our 
government  is  good  for  nothing,  is  a  milk  and  water  thing  which 
cannot  support  itself,  we  must  knock  it  down,  and  set  up  some- 
thing of  more  energy.  He  said,  if  that  was  the  case,  bethought 
it  a  proof  of  their  insanity,  for  that  the  republican  spirit  of  the 
Union  was  so  manifest  and  so  solid,  that  it  was  astonishing  how 
any  one  could  expect  to  move  it. 

He  returned  to  the  difficulty  of  namingsiny  successor ;  he  said 
Mr.  Madison  would  Be  his  first  choice,  but  that  he  had  always 
expressed  to  him  such  a  decision  against  public  office,  that  he 
could  not  expect  he  would  undertake  it.  Mr.  Jay  would  prefer 
his  present  office.  He  said  that  Mr.  Jay  had  a  great  opinion  of 
the  talents  of  Mr.  King ;  that  there  was  also  Mr.  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  and  E.  Rutledge  :  but  he  observed,  that  name 
whom  he  would,  some  objections  would  be  made,  some  would  be 
called  speculators,  some  one  thing,  some  another ;  and  he  asked 
me  to  mention  any  characters  occurring  to  me.  I  asked  him  if 
Governor  Johnson  of  Maryland  had  occurred  to  him?  He  said  he 
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had;  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  good  sense,  an  honest  man,  and 
he  believed,  clear  of  speculations :  but  this,  says  he,  in  an  instance 
of  what  I  was  observing ;  with  all  these  qualifications.  Governor 
Johnson,  from  a  want  of  familiarity  with  foreign  affairs,  would  be 
in  them  like  a  fish  out  of  water ;  every  thing  would  be  new  to 
him,  and  he  awkward  in  every  thing.  I  confessed  to  him  that  I 
had  considered  Johnson  rather  as  fit  for  the  Treasury  department. 
Yes,  says  he,  for  that  he  would  be  the  fittest  appointment  that 
could  be  made ;  he  is  a  man  acquainted  with  figures,  and  having 
as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  this  country  as  any  man. 
I  asked  him  if  Chancellor  Livingston  had  occurred  to  him?  He 
said  yes ;  but  be  was  from  New  York,  and  to  appoint  him  while 
Hamilton  was  in,  and  before  it  should  be  known  he  was  going  out, 
would  excite  a  newspaper  conflagration,  as  the  uhimate  arrange- 
mP|D|Lwould  not  be  known.  He  said  McLurg  had  occurred  to  him 
as  arnan  of  first  rate  abilities,  but  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  speculator. 
He  asked  me  what  sort  of  a  man  Wolcot  was.  I  told  him  I  knew 
nothing  of  him  myself;  I  had  heard  him  characterised  as  a  cun- 
ning man.  I  asked  him  whether  some  person  could  not  take  ray 
office  par  interim^  till  he  should  make  an  appointment ;  as  IVIr. 
Randolph,  for  instance.  Yes,  says  he,  but  there  you  would  raise 
the  expectation  of  keeping  it,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  fit 
for  it,  noi*  what  is  thought  of  Mr.  Randolph.  I  avoided  noticing  the 
last  observation,  and  he  put  the  question  to  me  directly.  I  tlien 
told  him,  I  went  into  society  so  little  as  to  be  unable  to  answer  it : 
I  knew  that  the  embarrassments  in  his  private  affairs  had  obliged 
him  to  use  expedients,  which  had  injured  him  with  the  merchants 
and  shop  keepers,  and  affected  his  character  of  independence; 
that  these  embarrassments  were  serious,  and  not  likely  to  cease 
soon.  He  said,  if  I  would  only  stay  in  till  the  end  of  another 
quarter  (the  last  of  December)  it  would  get  us  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  year,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  affiiirs  of  Europe 
would  be  settled  with  this  campaign ;  fo  ^hat  either  France  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  it,  or  the  confederacy  would  giue  up  the  con- 
test. By  that  time  too.  Congress  will  have'manifested  its  charac- 
ter and  views.  I  told  him  that  I  had  set  my  private  affairs  in 
notion  in  a  line  which  had  powerfully  called  for  my  presence  the 
last  spring,  and  that  they  had  suffered  immensely  from  my  not 
going  home ;  that  I  had  now  calculated  them  to  my  return  in  the 
fall,  and  to  fail  in  going  then,  would  be  the  loss  of  another  year, 
and  prejudicial  beyond  measure.  I  asked  him  whether  he  could  not 
name  Governor  Johnson  to  my  office,  under  an  express  arrange- 
ment that  at  the  close  of  the  session  he  should  take  that  of  the 
Treasury.    He  said  that  men  never  chose  to  descend ;  that  being 
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once  in  a  higher  department,  he  would  hot  like  to  go  into  a  lower 
one.  He  asked  me  whether  I  could  not  arrange  my  afiairs  by 
going  home.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  tlie  public  business  would 
admit  of  it ;  that  there  never  was  a  day  now,  in  which  the  absence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  the 'pub- 
lic. And  he  concluded  by  desiring  that  I  would  take  two  or  three 
days  to  consider  whether  I  could  not  stay  in  tiH  the  end  of  another 
quarter,  for  that  like  a  man  going  to  the  gallov*.,  he  was  willing  to 
put  it  off  as  long  as  he  could ;  but  if  I  persisted,  he  must  dben 
look  about  him  and  make  up  his  mind  to  do  the  best  he  could : 
and  so  he  took  leave. 

November  the  5th,  1793.  71.  Randolph  tells  me,  that  Hamil- 
ton, in  conversation  with  him  yesterday,  said,  *  Sir,  if  all  the 
people  in  America  were  now  assembled,  and  to  call  on  me  to  say 
whether  I  am  a  friend  to  the  Freuch  revolution,  I  would  declare 
that  I  have  it  in  abhorrence.^ 

November  the  8th,  1793.  At  a  conference  at  the  President's, 
where  I  read  several  letters  of  Mr.  Genet;  on  finishing  one  of 
them,  I  asked  what  should  be  the  answer?  The  President  there- 
upon took  occasion  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Genet's  conduct  continued 
to  be  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  he  meant  to  propose  to  our 
serious  consideration,  whether  he  should  not  have  his  functions 
discontinued,  and  be  ordered  away?  He  went  lengthily  into  ob- 
servations on  his  conduct,  to  raise  against  the  executive,  1.  the 
people,  2.  the  State  governments,  3.  the  Congress.  He  shewed 
he  felt  ihe  venom  of  Genet's  pen,  but  declared  he  would  not 
choose  his  insolence  should  be  regarded  any  further,  than  as  might 
be  thought  to  affect  the  honor  of  the  country.  Hamilton  and  Knox 
readily  and  zealously  argued  for  dismissing  Mr.  Genet.  Randolph 
opposed  it  with  firmness,  and  pretty  lengthily.  The  President  re- 
.plied  to  him  lengthily,  and  concluded  by  saying  he  did  not  wish  to 
haTe  the  thing  hastily  decided,  but  that  we  should  consider  of  it, 
and  give  our  opinions  on  his  return  from  Reading  and  Lancaster. 

Accordingly,  November  the  18th,  we  met  at  his  house;  read 
new  volumes  of  Genet's  letters,  received  since  the  President's 
departure ;  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  com- 
munication to  Congress.  1.  The  Proclamation.  E.Randolph 
read  the  statement  he  had  prepared;  Hamilton  did  not  like 
it ;  said  much  about  his  own  views ;  that  the  President  had  a  right 
to  declare  his  opinion  to  our  citizens  and  foreign  nations;  that  it 
was  not  the  interest  of  this  country  to  join  in  the  war,  and  that 
we  were  under  no  obligation  to  join  in  it;  that  though  the  declara- 
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tion  would  not  legally  bind  Congress,  yet  the  President  had  a 
right  to  give  his  opinion  of  it,  and  he  was  against  any  explanation 
in  the  speech,  which  should  yield  that  he  did  not  intend  that 
foreign  nations  should  consider  it  as  a  declaration  of  neutrality, 
future  as  well  as  present ;  that  he  understood  it  as  meant  to  give 
them  that  sort  of  assurance  and  satisfaction,  and  to  say  otherwise 
now,  would  be  a  deception  on  them.  He  was  for  the  President's 
using  such  expressions,  as  should  neither  affirm  his  right  to  make 
such  a  declaration  to  foreign  nations,  nor  yield  it.  Randolph  and 
myself  opposed  the  right  of  the  President  to  declare  any  thing 
future  on  the  question,  shall  there  or  shall  there  not  be  war,  and 
that  no  such  thing  was  intended ;  that  Hamilton's  construction  of 
the  effect  of  the  proclamation,  would  have  been  a  determination 
of  the  question  oi  the  guarantee,  which  we  both  denied  to  have 
intended,  and  I  had  at  ihv  time  declared  the  executive  incompe- 
tent to.  Randolph  said  he  meant  that  foreign  nations  should  un- 
derstand it  as  an  intimation  of  the  President's  opinion,  that  neu- 
trality would  be  our  interest.  I  declared  my  meaning  to  have 
been,  that  foreign  nations  should  understand  no  such  thing;  that 
on  the  contrary,  I  would  have  chosen  them  to  be  doubtful,  and  to 
come  and  bid  for  our  neutrality.  I  admitted  the  President, 
having  received  the  nation  at  the  close  of  Congress  in  a  state  of 
peace,  was  bound  to  preserve  them  in  that  state  till  Congress 
should  meet  again,  and  might  proclaim  any  thing  which  went  no 
farther.  The  President  declared  he  never  had  an  idea  that  he 
could  bind  Congress  against  declaring  war,  or  that  any  thing  con- 
tained in  his  proclamation  could  look  beyond  the  first  day  of  their 
meeting.  His  main  view  was  to  keep  our  people  in  pe^ce ;  he 
apologised  for  the  use  of  the  term  neutrality  in  his  answers,  and 
justified  it,  by  having  submitted  the  first  of  them  (that  to  the  mer- 
chants, wherein  it  was  used,)  to  our  consideration,  and  we  had  not 
objected  to  the  term.  He  concluded  in  the  end,  that  Colonel 
Hamilton  should  prepare  a  paragraph  on  this  subject  for  the 
speech,  and  it  should  then  be  considered.  We  were  here  called 
to  dinner.  ^ 

After  dinner,  the  renvoi  of  Genet  was  proposed  by  himself.  I 
opposed  it  on  these  topics.  France,  the  only  nation  on  earth 
sincerely  our  friend.  The  measure  so  harsh  a  one,  that  no  pre- 
cedent is  produced  where  it  has  not  been  followed  by  war.  Our 
messenger  has  now  been  gone  eighty-four  days;  consequently,  we 
may  hourly  expect  the  return,  and  to  be  relieved  by  their  revoca- 
tion of  him.  Were  it  now  resolved  on,  it  would  be  eight  or  ten 
days  before  the  matter  on  which  the  order  should  be  founded, 
could  be  selected,  arranged,  discussed,  and  forwarded.    This 
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would  bring  us  within  four  or  five  days  of  tlie  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  and  see  how  tlie  pulse  of 
that  body,  new  as  it  is,  would  beat.  They  are  with  us  now,  pro- 
bably, but  such  a  step  as  this  may  carry  many  over  to  Genet's 
side.  Genet  will  not  obey,  the  order,  &c.  he.  Tlie  President 
asked  me  what  I  would  do  if  Genet  sent  the  accusation  to  us  to 
be  communicated  to  Congress,  as  he  threatened  in  the  letter  to 
Moultt-ie?  I  said  I  would  not  send  it  to  Congress;  but  either  put 
it  in  the  newspapers,  or  send  it  back  to  him  to  be  published  if  he 
pleased.  Other  questions  and  answers  were  put  and  returned  in 
a  quicker  altercation  than  I  ever  before  saw  the  President  use. 
Hamilton  was  for  the  renvoi;  spoke  much  of  the  dignity  of  the 
nation ;  that  they  were  now  to  form  their  character ;  that  our  con- 
duct now  would  tempt  or  deter  other  foreign  ministers  from  treating 
us  in  the  same  manner  ;  touched  on  the  President's  personal  feel- 
ings; did  not  believe  France  would  make  it  a  cause  of  war;  if 
she  did,  we  ought  to  do  what  was  right,  and  meet  he  conse- 
quences, Uc.  Knox  on  the  same  side,  and  said  he  thought  it 
very  possible  Mr.  Genet  would  either  declare  us  a  department  of 
France,  or  levy  troops  here  and  endeavor  to  reduce  us  to  obedi- 
ence. Randolph  of  my  opinion,  and  argued  chiefly  on  the  resur- 
rection of  popularity  to  Genet,  which  might  be  produced  by  this 
measure.  That  at  present  he  was  dead  in  the  public  opinion,  if 
we  would  but  leave  him  so.  The  President  lamented  there  was 
not  unanimity  among  us ;  that  as  it  was,  we  had  left  him  exactly 
where  we  found  him;  and  so  it  ended. 

November  the  21st.    We  met  at  the  President's.    The  man- 
xplaining  to  Congress  the  intentions  of  the  proclarnation, 
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was  tKe  matter  of  debate.  Randolph  produced  his  way  of 
stating  it.  This  expressed  its  views  to  have  been,  1.  to  keep  our 
citizens  quiet ;  2.  to  intimate  to  foreign  nations  that  it  was  the 
President's  opinion,  that  the  interests  and  dispositions  of  this  coun- 
ty were  for  peace.  Hamilton  producec^  his  statement,  in  which 
hedeclared  his  intention  to  be,  to  say  nothing  which  could  be  laid 
hold  of  for  any  purpose ;  to  leave  the  proclamation  to  explain  it- 
self. He  entered  pretty  fully  into  all  the  argumentation  of  Pa- 
cificus ;  he  justified  the  right  of  the  President  to  declare  his 
opinion  for  a  jkture  neutrality^  and  that  there  existed  no  circum- 
stances to  oblige  the  United  States  to  enter  into  the  war  on  account 
of  the  guarantee  ;  and  that  in  agreeing  to  the  proclamation,  he 
meant  it  to  be  understood  as  conveying  both  those  declarations; 
viz.  neutrality,  and  that  the  casus  f ceteris  on  the  guarantee  did  not 
^xist.  He  admitted  the  Congress  might  declare  war,  notwith- 
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standing  these  declarations  of  the  President.  In  like  manne^Tbey 
might  declare  war  in  the  face  of  a  treaty,  and  in  direct  infraction  of 
it.  Among  other  positions  laid  down  by  him,  this  was  with  great 
positiveness;  that  the  constitution  having  given  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  to  make  treaties,  tl\ipy  might  make  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  which  should  take  from  Congress  the  right  to  declare 
war  in  that  particular  case,  and  that  under  the  form  of  a  treaty 
they  might  exercise  any  powers  whatever,  even  those  exclu- 
sively given  by  the  constitution  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Randolph  opposed  this  position,  and  seemed  to  think  that  where 
they  undertook  to  do  acts  by  treaty,  (as  to  settle  a  tariff  of 
duties,)  which  were  exclusively  given  to  the  legisla?  to,  that  an 
act  of  the  legislature  would  be  necessary  to  confirrii  them,  as 
happens  in  England,  when  a  treaty  interferes  with  duties  estab- 
lished by  law.  I  insisted  that  in  giving  to  the  President  and 
Senate  a  power  to  make  treaties,  the  constitution  meant  only 
to  authorise  them  to  carry  into  effect,  by  way  of  treaty,  any  pow- 
ers dliey  might  constitutionally  exercise.  I  was  sensible  of  the 
weak  points  in  this  position,  but  there  were  still  weaker  in  the 
other  hypothesis ;  and  if  it  be  impossible  to  discover  a  rational 
measure  of  authority  to  have  been  given  by  this  clause,  I  would 
rather  suppose  that  the  cases  which  my  hypothesis  would  leave 
unprovided,  were  not  thought  of  by  the  convention,  or  if  thought 
of,  could  not  be  ageed  on,  or  were  thought  ^f  and  deemed  unne- 
ceisary  to  be  invested  in  the  government.  Of  this  last  descrip- 
tion, were  treaties  of  neutrality,  treaties  offensive  and  defensive,  &;c. 
In  every  event,  I  would  rather  construe  so  narrowly  as  to  oblige 
the  nation  to  amend,  and  thus  declare  what  powers  th^  would 
agree  to  yield,  than  too  broadly,  and  indeed,  so  broadly  al^  ena- 
ble the  executive  and  Senate  to  do  things  which  the  constitution 
forbids.  On  the  question,  which  form  of  explaining  the  principles 
of  die  proclamation  should  be  adopted,  I  declared  for  Ran- 
dolph's, though  it  gave  to  that  instrument  more  objects  than  I  had 
contemplated.  Knox  declared  for  Hamilton's.  The  Presid^t 
said  \j^  had  had  but  one  object,  the  keeping  our  people  quiet  ull 
Congress  should  meet ;  that  nevertheless,  to  declare  he  did  not 
mean  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
phrase,  might  perhaps  be  crying  peccavi  before  he  was  charged. 
However,  he  did  not  decide  between  the  two  draughts. 

November  the  23rd.  At  the  President's.  Present,  Knox, 
Randolph,  and  Th :  Jeffersor*.  Subject,  the  heads  of  the  speech. 
One  was,  a  proposition  to  Congress  to  fortify  the  principal  har- 
bors.    I  opposed  the  expediency  of  the  General  Government's 
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iinci«taking  it,  and  the  expediency  of  the  President's  proposing 
it.  It  was  amended,  by  substituting  a  proposition  to  adopt  means 
for  enforcing  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within 
its  waters.  It  was  proposed  to  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  military  academy.  I  objected  that  none  of  the  specified  powers 
given  by  the  constitution  to  Congress,  would  authorise  this.  It 
was,  therefore,  referred  for  further  consideration  and  inquiry.'^ 
Knox  was  for  both  propositions.  Randolph  against  the  former, 
bult  said  nothing  as  to  the  latter.  The  President  acknowledged 
he  had  doubted  of  the  expediency  of  undertaking  the  former; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  though  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  he  did  not 
wish  to  bring  on  any  thing  which  might  generatcCheat  and  ill  hu- 
mor. It  was  agreed  that  Randolph  should  draw  the  speech  and 
the  messages. 

November  the  28th.  Met  at  the  President's.  I  read  over  a 
list  of  the  papers  copying,  to  be  communicated  to  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Genet.  It  was  agreed  that  Genet's  letter  of 
August  the  13th  to  the  President,  mine  of  August  the  16th,  and 
Genet's  of  November  to  myself  and  the  Attorney  General,  de- 
siring a  prosecution  of  Jay  and  King,  should  not  be  ^nt  to  the  legis- 
lature :  on  a  general  opinion,  that  the  discussion  of  the  fact  certified 
<by  Jay  and  King,  had  better  be  left  to  the  channel  of  the  newspa- 
pers, and  in  the  private  hands  in  which  it  now  is,  than  for  th^ 
President  to  meddle  in  it,  or  give  room  to  a  discussion  of  k  in 
Congress.  - 

Randolph  had  prepared  a  draught  of  the  speech.  The  clause 
reconmiending  fortifications  was  left  out;  but  that  for  a  military 
acaddmy  was  inserted.  I  opposed  it,  as  unauthorised  by  the 
constitution.  Hamilton  and  Knox  approved  it  without  discussion. 
Randolph  was  for  it,  saying  that  the  words  of  the  constituti<Hi 
authorising  Congress  to  lay  taxesj  &c.  for  the  common  defence, 
might  comprehend  it.  The  President  said  he  would  not  choose 
ta.  recommend  any  thing  against  the  constitution,  but  if  it  was 
dovhtjult  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  this  measure, 
that  he  would  refer  it  to  Congress,  and  let  them  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  the  constitution  authorised  it  or  not.  It  was,  there- 
fore, left  in.  I  was  happy  to  see  that  Randolph  had,  by  accident, 
used  the  expression  *  our  republic,'  in  the  speech.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  made  no  objection  to  it,  and  so,  as  much  as  it  had 
disconcerted  him  on  a  former  occasion  with  me,  it  was  now  put 
into  his  own  mouth  to  be  pronounced  to  the  two  Houses  of  le^s- 
lature. 

No  material  alterations  were  proposed  or  made  in  any  part  of 
the  draught. 
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After  diDnef)  I  produced  the  draught  of  messages  on  tho^uh- 
ject  of  France  and  England,  proposing  that  that  relative  to  Spain 
should  be  subsequent  and  secret. 

Hamilton  objected  to  the  draught  in  toto;  said  that  the  contrast 
drawn  between  the  conduct  of  France  and  England  amounted  to 
a  declara^n  of  war;  he  denied  that  France  had  ever  done  us 
favors;  that  it  was  mean  for  a  nation,  to  acknowledge  favors;  that 
the  dispositions  of  the  people  of  this  country  towards  France,  he 
considered  as  a  serious  calamity ;  that  the  executive  ought  not, 
by  an  echo  of  this  language,  to  nourish  that  disposition  in  the 
people ;  that  the  offers  in  commtrce  made  us  by  France,  were 
^  the  offspring  of*lhe  moment,  of  circumstances  which  would  not 
last,  and  it  was  wrong  to  receive  as  permanent,  things  merely 
temporary ;  that  he  could  demonstrate  that  Great  Britain  shewed 
us  more  favors  than  France.  In  complaisance  to  him  I  whittled 
down  the  expressions  without  opposition  ;  struck  out  that  of  '  fa- 
vors antient  and  recent'  from  France  ;  softened  some  terms,  and 
omitted  some  sentiments  respecting  Great  Britain.  He  still  was 
against  the  whole,  but  insisted  that,  at  any  rate,  it  should  be  a  se- 
cret communication,  because  the  matters  it  stated  were  still  de- 
pending. These  were,  l.'the  inexecution  of  the  treaty;  2. 
the  restraining  our  commerce  to  their  own  ports  and  those  of 
their  friends.  Knox  joined  Hamilton  in  every  thing.  Randolph 
ivas  for  the  communications;  that  the  documents  respecting  the 
first  should  be  given  in  as  public ;  but  that  those  respecting  the 
second  should  not  be  given  to  the  legislature  at  all,  btlt  kept  se- 
cret. I  began  to  tremble  now  for  the  whole,  lest  all  should  be 
kept  secret.  I  urged,  especially,  the  duty  now  incumbent  on  the 
Pre»dent,  lO  lay  before  the  legislature  and  the  public  w^i  had 
passed  on  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty,  since  Mr.  Hammond's  an- 
swer of  this  mqnth  might  be  considered  as  the  last  we  should  ever 
have ;  that,  therefore,  it  could  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  nego- 
tiation pending'.  I  urged  that  the  documents  respecting  the  stop- 
ping our  corn  ought  also  to  go,  but  insisted  that  if  it  should  i^e 
thought  better  to  withhold  them,  the  restrictions  should  not  go  to 
those  respecting  the  treaty ;  that  neither  of  these  subjects  was  more 
in  a  state  oi pendency  than  the  recall  of  Mr.  Genet,  on  which,  rtever- 
theless,  no  .scruples  had  been  expressed.  The  President  took  up 
the  subject  with  more  vehemence  than  I  have  seen  him  shew, 
and  decided  without  reserve,  that  not  only  what  had  passed  on  the 
inexecution  of  the  treaty  should  go  in  as  public,  (in  which  Ham- 
ilton and  Knox  had  divided  in  opinion  from  Randolph  and  my- 
self,) but  also  that  those  respecting  the  stopping  our  corn  should 
go  in  as  public,  (wherein,  Hamilton,  Knox  and  Randolph  had 
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beenagftinst  me.)    This  was  the  first  instance  I  hacT  seen  of  his 
deciding  on  the  opinion  of  ^e  against  tbat  of  three  others,  which 

proved  his  own  to  have  been  vsry  strong. 

• 

December  the  1st,  1793.     Beckley  tells  me  he  had  the  fol- 
lowing fact  from  Lear.     Langdon,  Cabipt,  and  s6mr  others  of  the 
Senate,  standing  in  a  knot  before  the  fire  after  tli     Senate  hadr 
adjourned,  and  growling  together  about  some  measure  which  they 
had  just  lost ;  '  Ah !'  said  Cabot, '  tltbgs  will  never  go  right  till  you 
have  a  President  for-  life,  and  an  hereditary  Senate.'     I^ngdon 
told  this  to  Lear,  who  mentioned  it  to  the  President.     The  Prwi- 
dent  seemed  struck  with  it,  and   declared  he  had  nofsupposed  ,  '\ 
there  was  a  man  in  United  States  vvho  could  have  entertained" 
such  an  idea.  *''<  ^  * 
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MarcJifte  2nd,  1797.  I  arrived  at  Philadelphia  to  quaMfy  as 
Vice  President,  and  called  instantly  on  Mr.  Adams,  who  lodged 
at  Francis's,  in  Fourth  street*  TPhe  next  morning  he  returned  my 
visit  at  Mr.  Madison's,  where  I  lodged.  He  found  me  alone  in 
my  room,  and  shutting  the  door  himself,  he  said  he  was  glad  to 
find^me  alone,  for  that  he  wished  a  free  conversation  with  me. 
He  entered  immediately  on  an  explanation  of  the  situation  of  our 
afiairs  with  France,  ibd  the  danger  of  rupture  with  that  nation, 
f  a  rupture  which  would  convulse  the  attachments  of  this  country ; 
that  he  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  mission 
to  the  Directory ;  that  it  would  have  been  the  first  wish  of  his 
heart  to  have  got  me  to  go  there;  but  that  he  supposed  it  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  it  did  not  seem  justifiable  for  him  to  send  away 
the  person  destined  to  take  his  place  in  case  of  accident  to  him- 
self, nor  decent  to  remove  froin  competition  one  who  was  a  rival 
TO  the  public  favor^That  he  had,  therefore,  concluded  to  send  a 
mission,  which,  by  its  dignity,  should  satisfy  France,  and  by  its  se- 
lection from  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  continent,  should  sa- 
tisfy all  parts  of  tlie  United  States  ;  in  short,  that  he  had  deter- 
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mined  to  join  Gerry  and  Madison  to  Pinckney,  and  he  wiriiea  me 
to  consult  Mr.  Madison  for  him.  I  told  him  that  as  to  myself,  I 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  my  leaving  tne  post 
assigned  me,  and  tliat  my  inclinations,  moreover,  would  never 
permit  me  to  cross  the  Adantic  again ;  that  1  would,  as  he  desired, 
^consult  Mr.  Mmison,  b||t  I  feared  it  was  desperate,  as  he  had 
refused  that  missicm  on  my  leaving  it,  in  General  Washington's 
time,  though  it  was  kept  open  a  twelvemonth  for  him.  He  said 
that  if  Mr.  Madison  should  fi^se,  he  would  still  appoint  him,  and 
leave  the  responsibility  on  him.  I  consulted  Mr.  Madison,  who 
dttplined  as  I  expected.  I  think  it  was  on  Monday  the  6th  of 
$  t  Aurch,  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  met  at  dinner  at  General  Wash- 
*ington's,  and  we  happened,  in  the  evening,  to  rise  from  table  and 
come  awi^  together.  As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  street,  I  told 
him  the  event  of  my  negotiation  with  Mr.  Madison.  He  ll^me- 
diately  said,  that,  on  consultation,  some  objections  to  that  nomina- 
tion had  been  raised  which  he  had  not  contemplated ;  and  was 
going  on  with  excuses  which  evidently  embarrassed  him,  when 
we  came  to  Fifth  street,  where  our  road  separated,  his  being 
down  Market  street,  mine  off  along  Fifth,  and  we  took  leave : 
and  he  never  after  that  said  one  word  to  me  on  the  subject,  or 
ever  consulted  me  as  to  any  measures  of  the  government.  The 
ophiion  I  formed  at  the  time  on  this  transaction,  was,  that  Mr. 
Adams,  in  the  first  moments  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion, 
(his  inauguration,)  forgot  party  sentiments,  and  as  he  i^er  acted 
on  any  system,  but  was  always  governed  by  the  feffllg  of  the 
moment,  the  thought,  for  a  moment,  to  steer  impartially  between 
the  parties;  that  Monday,  the  ^  ai  March,  being  the  first  time 
he  had  met  his  cabinet,  on  expressing  ideas  of  this  kind,  he  had 
been  at  once  diverted  from  them,  and  returned  to  his  former  party 
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July,  1797.  Murray  is  rewarded  for  his  services  by  an  ap- 
pointment to  Amsterdam  ;  W.  Smith  of  Charleston,  to  Lisbon.      # 

August  the  24th.  About  the  time  of  the  British  treaty,  Ham- 
ilton and  Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  dined  together,  and  Ham- 
ilton drank  freely.  Conversing  on  the  treaty,  Talleyrand  says, 
*  mais  vraiment  Monsieur  Hamilton,  ce  n'est  pas  bien  fwnnete,  after 
making  the  Senate  ratify  the  treaty,  to  advise  the  President  to 
reject  it.'  *The  treaty,'  says  Hamilton,  *is  air  execrable  one,  and 
Jay  was  an  old  woman  for  making  it ;  but  the  whole  credit  of 
saving  us  from  it  must  be  given  to  the  President.'  After  circum- 
stances had  led  to  a  conclusion  that  the  President  also  must  ratify 
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H,  he  said  to  the  same  Talleyrand,  'though  the  treaty  is  a  roost 
execrable  one,  yet  when  once  we  have  come  to  a  determination 
on  it,  we  must  carry  it  through  thick  and  thin,  right  or  wrong/ 
Talleyrand  told  this  to  Volney,  who  told  it  to  me. 

There  is  a  letter  now  appearing  in  the  papers,  from  Pickering 
to  Monroe,  dated  July  the  24th,  179*^,  which  I  am  satisGed  i» 
written  by  Hamilton.     He  was  in  Philadelphia  at  Uiat  date. 

December  the  26tb,  1797.  Langdon  tells  me,  that  at  the 
second  election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  there  was  a  considerable  vote  given  to  Clinton  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  he  took  occasion  to  i  >mark  it  in  con- 
versation in  the  Senate  chamber  with  Mr.  Adams,  who  gritting  his^ 
teeth*  s^id,  *  damn  'em,  damn  'em,  damn  'em,  you  see  that  an 
elec^Ple  government  will  not  do.'  He  also  tells  me  that  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, in  a  late  conversation,  said,  'republicanism  must  be  disgraced, 
Sir.*^»  The  Chevalier  Yruho  called  on  him  at  Braintree,  and  con- 
versing on  French  afiairs,  and  Yruho  expressing  his  belief  of  their 
stability,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams',  the  latter  lifting  up  and 
shaking  his  finger  at  him,  said, '  I'll  tell  you  what,  the  French  re- 
public will  not  last  three  months.'     This  I  had  from  Yruho. 

Harper,  lately  in  a  large  company,  was  saying  that  the  best  thmg 
the  friends  of  the  French  could  do,  was  to  pray  for  the  restoration 
of  their  monarch.  'Then,'  says  a  bystander,  'the  best  thing  we 
could  dO|  I  suppose,  would  be  to  pray  for  the  establishment  of  ft 
onarch^  the  United  States.'  '  Our  people,'  says  Harper,  '  are 
t  yet  ripe  for  it,  but  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  come  to,  and  we 
all  come  to  it.'  Something  Mke  this  was  said  in  presence  oi 
Findlay.  He  now  denies  it  in  the  public  papers,  though  it  can 
be  proved  by  several  members. 

ifecember  the  27th.  Tenche  Coxe  tells  me,  that  a  litde  be- 
fore Hamilton  went-  out  of  office,  or  just  as  he  was  going  out, 
taking  with  him  his  last  conversation,  and  among  other  things,  on 
the  subject  of  their  differences,  '  for  my  part,'  says  he,  '  I  avow 
myself  a  monarchist ;  I  have  no  objection  to  a  trial  being  made 
of  this  thing  of  a  republic,  but,'  &c. 

January  the  6th,  1798.  I  receive  a  very  remarkable  fact  in- 
deed, in  our  history,  from  Baldwin  and  Skinner.  Before  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  present  government,  a  very  extensive  combi- 
nation had  taken  place  in  New  York  and  the  eastern  States, 
among  that  description  of  people  who  were  partly  monarchical  in 
principle,  or  frightened  with  Shay's  rebellion  and  the  impotence 
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of  the  old  Congress.  Delegates  1a  diflerent  places  bad  actdally 
had  consultations  on  the  subject  of  seizing  on  the  powers  of  a  go- 
'  vemment,  and  establishing  them  by  force ;  had  corresponded  with 
,  one  another,  and  had  sent  a  deputy  to  General  Washington  to 
solicit  his  co-operation.  He  refused  to  join  them.  The  new  con- 
vention was  in  tile  mean  time  proposed  by  Virginia  and  appointed. 
These  people  believed  it  impossible  the  States  should  ever  agree 
on  a  government,  as  tlys  must  include  the  impost  and  all  the  other 
powers  which  the  States  hi^^  a  thousand  times,  refused  to  the 
general  authority.  They  therefore  let  the  proposed  convention  go 
on,  not  doubting  its  failure,  and  confiding  that  on  its  failure  would 
be  a  still  more  favorable  moment  for  their  enterprise.  They 
therefore  wished  it  to  fail,  and  especially,  when  Hamilton,  their 
leader,  brought  forward  his  plan  of  government,  failed  entirely  in 
carrying  it,  and  retired  in  disgust  from  the  convention.  Hii^sso- 
ciates  then  took  every  method  to  prevent  any  form  of  government 
being  agreed  to.  But  the  well  intentioned  never  ceased  tfjring, 
first  one  thing,  then  another,  till  they  coult.?  get  something  agreed 
to.  The  final  passage  and  adoption  of  the  constitution  completely 
defeated  the  views  of  the  combination,  and  saved  us  from  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  government  over  us  by  force.  This  fact 
throws  a  blaze  of  light  on  the  conduct  of  several  members  from 
New  York  and  the  eastern  States  iji  the  convention  of  Annapolis, 
and  the  grand  convention.  At  that  of  Annapolis,  several  eastern 
members  most  vehemently  opposed  Madison's  proposition  for  a 
more  general  convention,  with  more  general  powclP  Thej^ 
wished  things  to  get  more  and  more  into  confusion,  to  justify  the 
violent  measure  they  proposed.  ^*  Tl^e  idea  of  establishing  a  go- 
vernment by  reasoning  and  agreement,  they  publicly  ridiculed  as 
an  Utopian  project,  visionaiy  and  unexampled. 

February  the  6th,  1798.  Mr.  Baldwin  tells  me,  that  in  a  conversa- 
tion yesterday  with  Goodhue,  on  the  state  of  our  affairs,  Goodhue 
said,  *l'll  tell  you  what,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  this  subject; 
1  would  rather  the  old  ship  should  go  down  than  not ;'  (meaning 
the  Union  of  the  States.)  Mr.  Hillhouse  coming  up,  *  well,'  says 
Mr.  Baldwin,  '  I'll  tell  my  old  friend  Hillhouse  what  you  say ;' 
and  he  told  him.  'Well,'  says  Goodhue,  'I  repeat  that  I  would 
rather  the  old  ship  should  go  down,  if  we  are  to  be  always  kept 
pumping  so.'  'Mr.  Hillhouse,'  says  Baldwin,  'you  remember 
when  we  were  learning  logic  together  at  s(^ool,  there  was  the 
case  categorical  and  the  case  hypothetical.  Mr.  Groodhue  stated 
,it  to  me  first  as  the  case  categorical.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he 
now  changes  it  to  the  case  hypotlietical,  by  adding,  '  if  we  are 
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always  to  be  kept  pumping  so.'  Baldwin  went  on  then  to  remind 
Groodhue  what  an  advocate  he  had  been  for  our  tonnage  duty, 
wanting  to  make  it  one  dollar  instead  of  fifty  cents ;  and  how  im- 
patiently he  bore  the  delays  of  Congress  in  proceeding  to  retali- 
ate on  Great  Britain  before  Mr.  Madison's  propositions  came  on. 
Groodhue  acknowledged  that  his  opinions  had  changed  since  that. 

February  the  15th,  1798.  I  dined  this  day  with  Mr.  Adams, 
(the  President.)  The  company  was  large.  After  dinner  I  was 
sitting  next  to  him,  and  our  conversation  was  first  on  the  enormous 
price  of  labor,*  house  rent,  and  other  things.  We  both  concur- 
red in  ascribing  it  chiefly  to  the  floods  of  bank  paper  now  afloat, 
and  in  condemning  those  institutions.  We  then  got  on  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  said,  that  no 
republic  could  ever  last  which  had  not  a  Senate,  and  a  Senate 
deeply  and  strongly  rooted,  strong  enough  to  bear  up  against  all 
popular  storms  and  passions;  that  he  thought  our  Senate  as 
well  constituted  as  it  could  have  been,  being  chosen  by  the  legis- 
latures; for  if  these  could  not  support  them,  he  did  not  know 
what  could  do  it ;  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been  as  well  for 
them  to  be  chosen  by  the  State  at  large,  as  that  would  insure  a 
choice  of  distinguished  men,  since  none  but  such  could  be  known 
to  a  whole  people ;  that  the  only  fault  in  our  Senate,  was,  that  it 
was  not  durable  enough ;  that  hitherto,  it  had  behaved  veiy 
well;  however,  he  was  afraid  they  would  give  way  in  the  end. 
That  as  to  trusting  to  a  popular  assembly  for  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties,  it  was  the  merest  chimera  imaginable  ;  they 
never  had  any  rule  of  decision  but  their  own  will ;  that  he  would 
as  lieve  be  again  in  the  hands  of  our  old  committees  of  safety, 
who  made  the  law  and  executed  it  at  the  same  time ;  that  it 
had  been  observed  by  some  writer,  (I  forget  whom  he  named,) 
that  anarchy  did  more  mischief  in  one  night,  than  tyranny  in  an 
age ;  and  that  in  modern  times  we  might  say  with  truth,  that  in 
France,  anarchy  had  done  more  harm  in  one  night,  tlian  all  the 
despotism  of  their  Kings  had  ever  done  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
The  point  in  which  he  views  our  Senate,  as  the  colossus  of  the 
constitution,  serves  as  a  key  to  the  politics  of  the  Senate,  who 
are  two  thirds  of  them  in  his  sentiments,  and  accounts  for  the  bold 
line  of  conduct  tliey  pursue. 

March  the  1st.     Mr.  Tazewell  tells  me,  that  when  the  appro- 

*  He  obierved,  that  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  he  jjavo  only  fifty  dollars  to  a 
common  laborer  for  his  farm,  finding  him  ^od  and  lodging.  Now  he  gives 
on«  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  even  two  hundred  dollars  to  one. 
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priations  for  the  British  treaty  were  on  the  carpet,  and  very  un- 
certain in  the  lower  House,  there  being  at  that  time  a  number  of 
bills  in  the  hands  of  commiitees  of  the  Senate,  none  reported,  and 
the  Senate  idle  for  want  of  them,  he,  in  his  place,  called  on 
the  committees  to  report,  and  particularly  on  Mr.  King,  who  was 
of  most  of  them.  King  said  that  it  was  true  the  committees  kept 
back  their  reports,  waiting  the  event  of  the  question  about  appro- 
priation :  that  if  that  was  not  carried,  they  considered  legislation 
as  at  an  end;  tliat  they  might  as  well  break  up  and  consider  the 
Union  as  dissolved.  Tazewell  expressed  his  astonishment  at  these 
ideas,  and  called  on  King  to  know  if  he  had  misapprehended  him. 
King  rose  again  and  repeated  the  same  words.  The  next  day,  Cabot 
took  an  occasion  in  debate,  and  so  awkward  a  one  as  to  shew  it  was 
a  thing  agreed  to  be  done,  to  repeat  the  same  sentiments  in  strpng- 
er  terms,  and  carried  further,  by  declaring  a  determination  on  their 
side  to  •.> reak  up  and  dissolve  tlie  government. 

M^rch  the  1 1th.  In  conversation  with  Baldwin,  and  Brown  of 
Kentucky,  Brown  says  that  in  a  private  company  once,  consisting 
of  Hamilton,  King,  Madison,  himself,  and  some  one  else  making 
a  fifth,  speaking  of  the  ^federal  government;^  'Oh!'  says  Ham- 
ilton, *  say  the  federal  monarchy,  let  us  call  tilings  by  their  right 
names,  for  a  monarchy  it  is.' 

Baldwin  mentions  at  table  the  following  fact.  When  the  bank 
bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Judge 
Wilson  came  in,  and  was  standing  by  Baldwin.  Baldwin  re-.x 
minded  him  of  the  following  fact  which  passed  in  the  grand  con- 
vention. Among  the  enumerated  powers  given  to  Congress,  was 
one  to  eiect  corporations.  It  was,  on  debate,  struck  out.  Several 
particular  powers  were  then  proposed.  Among  others,  Robert 
Morris  proposed  to  give  Congress  a  power  to  establish  a  national 
bank.  Gouverneur  Morris  opposed  it,  observing  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  constitution  they  were  framing  could 
ever  be  passed  at  all  by  the  people  of  America ;  that  to  give  it  its 
best  chance,  however,  they  should  make  it  as  palatable  as  possible, 
and  put  nothing  into  it  not  very  essential,  which  might  raise  up 
enemies ;  that  his  colleague  ^Robert  Morris)  well  knew  that '  a 
bank'  was,  in  their  State,  (Pennsylvania)  the  very  watch  word  of 
party ;  that  a  bank  had  been  the  great  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween the  two  parties  of  the  State,  from  the  establishment  of 
their  constitution,  having  been  erected,  put  down,  and  erected 
again,  as  either  party  preponderated ;  that  therefore,  to  insert  this 
power,  would  instantly  enlist  against  the  whole  instrument,  the 
whole  of  the  anti-bank  party  in  Pennsylvania.    Whereupon  it  was 
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rejected,  as  was  every  other  special  power,  except  that  of  giving 
copyrights  to  authors,  and  patents  to  inventors  ;  the  general 
power  of  incorporating  being  whitded  down  to  this  shred.  Wil- 
son agreed  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hunter  of  South  Carolina,  who  lodges  with  Rmledge,*  tells 
me,  that  Rutledge  was  explaining  to  him  the  plan  they  proposed 
to  pursue  as  to  war  measures,  when  Otis  came  in.  Ruiledge 
addressed  Otis.  Now,  Sir,  says  he,  you  must  come  forward  with 
something  liberal  for  the  southern  States,  fortify  their  harbors 
and  build  gallies,  in  order  to  obtain  their  concurrence.  Oiis  said, 
we  insist  on  convoys  for  our  European  trade,  and  guarda  costaSj 
on  which  condition  alone,  we  will  give  them  gallies  and  fortifica- 
tions. Rutledge  observed,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  McHenry 
and  Pickering  ujust  go  out ;  Wolcott,  he  thought,  might  remain, 
but  the  others  were  incapable  of  conducting  a  war.  Ous  said 
the  eastern  people  would  never  abandon  Pickering,  he  must  be 
retained;  McHenry  might  go.  They  considered  together  whether 
General  Pinckney  would  accept  the  ofEce  of  Secretary  of  War. 
They  apprehended  he  would  not.  It  was  agreed  in  this  conver- 
sation, that  Sewall  had  more  the  ear  of  the  President  than  any 
other  person. 

March  the  12th.  When  the  bill  for  appropriations  was  before 
the  Senate,  Anderson  moved  to  strike  out  a  clause  recognising  (by 
way  of  appropriation,)  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  sit  during  their  recess  to  collect 
evidence  on  Blount's  case,  denying  they  had  power,  but  by  a  law, 
to  authorise  a  committee  to  sit  during  recess.  Tracy  advocated 
the  motion,  and  said,  '  we  may  as  well  speak  out.  The  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  take  care 
of  the  British  minister,  to  take  care  of  the  Spanish  minister;  to 
take  care  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  in  short,  to  take  care  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  were  afraid  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  would  not  perform  the  office  of  collecting 
evidence  faithfully ;  that  their  would  be  collusion,  &tc.  There- 
fore, the  House  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own.  We  shall 
have  t^m  next  sending  a  comnnttee  to  Europe  to  make  a  treaty, 
&,c.  Suppose  that  the  House  of  Representatives  should  resolve, 
that  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  they  should  continue  to 
sit  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  during  the  whole  recess.' 
This  shews  how  the  appointment  of  that  committed!  has  been 
viewed  by  the  President's  friends. 

*•  J.  Rutledge,  junior. 
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AprQ  the  5th.  Doctor  Rush  tells  me  he  had  it  from  Mrs.  Ad- 
ams, that  not  a  scrip  of  a  pen  has  passed  between  the  late  and 
present  President,  since  he  came  into  office. 

April  tl'e  13th.  New  instructions  of  the  Bi-itish  government 
to  their  armed  ships  now  appear,  which  clearly  infringe  their 
treaty  with  us,  by  authorising  them  to  take  our  vessels  carrying 
produce  of  the  French  colonies  from  those  colonies  to  Europe, 
and  to  take  vessels  bound  to  a  blockaded  port.  See  them  in 
Brown's  paper,  of  April  the  18th,  in  due  form. 

The  President  has  sent  a  government  brig  to  France,  probably 
to  carry  despatches.  He  has  chosen  as  the  bearer  of  these,  one 
Humphreys,  the  son  of  a  ship  carpenter,  ignorant,  under  age,  not 
speaking  a  word  of  French,  most  abusive  of  that  nation ;  whose 
only  merit  is,  the  having  mobbed  and  beaten  Bache  on  board 
the  frigate  built  here,  for  which  he  was  indicted  and  punished  by 
fine. 

April  the  25th.  At  a  dinner  given  by  the  bar  to  the  federal 
judges,  Chase  and  Peters,  present  about  twenty-four  lawyers, 
and  William  Tilghman  in  the  chair,  this  toast  was  given ;  '  Our 
JGwg"  in  old  England.'  Observe  the  double  entendre  on  the 
word  King.  Du  Ponceau,  who  was  one  of  the  bar  present,  told 
this  to  Tenche  Coxe,  who  told  me  in  presence  of  H.  Tazewell. 
Dallas  was  at  the  dinner ;  so  was  Colonel  Charles  Sims  of  Alex- 
andria, who  is  here  on  a  law  suit  vs.  General  Irving.       ^ 

May  tlie  3rd.  The  President  some  time  ago  appointed  Steele 
of  Virginia,  a  commissioner  to  the  Indians,  and  recently  Secretary 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Steele  was  a  Counsellor  of  Virginia, 
and  was  voted  out  by  the  Assembly  because  he  turned  tory. 
He  then  offered  for  Congress,  and  was  rejected  by  the  people. 
Then  offered  for  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  and  was  rejected.  The 
President  has  also  appointed  Joseph  Hopkinson  commissioner  to 
make  a  treaty  with  the  Oneida  Indians.  He  is  a  youth  of  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  and  has  no  other  claims  to  such  an 
appointment  than  extreme  toryism,  and  the  having  made  a  poor 
song  to  the  tune  of  the  President's  march.  ^ 

October  the  13th,  1798.  Littlepage,  who  has  been  on  one  or 
two  missions  from  Poland  to  Spain,  said  that  when  Gardoqui  re- 
turned from  America,  he  settled  with  his  court  an  account  of  se- 
cret service  money,  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Ex-relatione 
Colonel  Monroe. 
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January,  1799.  In  a  conversation  between  Doctor  Ewen  and 
the  President,  the  former  said  one  of  his  sons  was  an  aristocrat, 
the  other  a  democrat.  The  President  asked  if  it  was  not  the 
youngest  who  was  the  democrat.  Yes,  said  Ewen.  Well,  said  the 
President,  a  boy  of  fifteen  who  is  not  a  democrat  is  good  for  no- 
thing, and  he  is  no  better  who  is  a  democrat  at  twenty.  Ewen 
told  Hurt,  and  Hurt  told  me. 

January  the  14th.  Logan  tells  me  that  in  his  conversation 
with  Pickering  on  his  arrival,  the  latter  abused  Gerry  very  much  ; 
said  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  had  deserted  the  post  to 
which  he  was  appointed ;  that  the  French  temporised  at  first  with 
Pinckney,  but  found  him  too  much  of  a  man  for  their  purpose. 
Logan  observing,  that  notwithstanding  the  pacific  de''-:.iaiions  of 
France,  it  might  still  be  well  to  keep  up  the  military  ardor  of  our 
citizens,  and  to  have  the  militia  in  good  order :  '  the  militia,'  said 
Pickering,  *  the  militia  never  did  any  good  to  this  country,  except 
in  the  single  affair  of  Bunker's  Hill ;  that  we  must  have  a  stand- 
ing army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  which  being  stationed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  continent,  might  serve  as  rallying  points  for  the 
militia,  and  so  render  them  of  some  service.'  In  his  conversa- 
tion witli  Mr.  Adams,  Logan  mentioned  the  willingness  of  the 
French  to  treat  with  Gerry.  'And  do  you  know  why,'  said  Mr. 
Adams.  '  Why,  Sir?'  said  Logan  '  Because,'  said  Mr.  Adams, 
*they  know  him  to  have  been  an  aiti-federalist,  against  the  Con- 
stitution.' 

January  the  2nd,  1800.  Information  from  Ter^che  Coxe. 
Mr,  Listen  had  sent  two  letters  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  by 
one  Sweezy.  He  had  sent  copies  of  them,  together  with  a  third, 
(original)  by  one  Cribs.  Sweezy  was  arrested  (being  an  old  horse 
thief,)  and  his  papers  examined.  T.  Coxe  had  a  sight  of  them. 
As  soon  as  a  rumor  got  out  that  there  were  letters  of  Mr.  Liston 
disclosed,  but  no  particulars  yet  mentioned,  Mr.  Liston  suspecting 
thiift  Cribs  had  betrayed  him,  thought  it  best  to  bring  all  his  three 
letters,  and  lay  them  before  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State ,  Pick- 
ering thought  thc:T\  all  very  innocent.  In  his  office  they  were 
seen  by  a  Mr.  Hodgen  of  New  Jersey,  commissary  of  military 
stores,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Pickering.  It  happens  that 
there  is  some  land  partnership  between  Pickering,  Hodgen  and 
Coxe,  so  that  the  latter  is  freely  and  intimately  visited  by  Hodgen, 
who,  moreover,  speaks  freely  with  hinf.  on  political  subjects.  They 
were  talking  the  news  of  the  day,  when  Mr.  Coxe  observed  that 
these  intercepted  letters  of  Liston  were  serious  things ;  (nothing 
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being  yet  out  but  a  general  rumor.)  Hodgen  asked  which  he 
thought  the  most  serious.  Coxe  said  the  second ;  (for  he  knew 
yet  of  no  other.)  Hodgen  said  he  thought  little  of  any  of  them, 
but  that  the  third  was  the  most  exceptionable.  This  struck  Coxe, 
who,  not  betraying  his  ignorance  of  a  third  letter,  asked  generally 
what  part  of  that  he  alluded  to.  Hodgen  said  to  that  wherein  he 
assured  the  Governor  of  Canada^  that  if  the  French  invaded 
Canada^  an  army  ivould  be  marched  from  these  States  to  his  as- 
sistance. After  this  it  became  known  that  it  was  Svveezy  who  was 
arrested,  and  not  Cribs;  so  that  Mr.  Liston  had  made  an  unne- 
cessary disclosure  of  his  third  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering,  who,  how- 
ever, keeps  his  secret  for  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  conver- 
sation between  Hodgen  and  jCoxe,  Coxe  happened  to  name 
Sweezy  as  the  bearer  of  the  letters.  '  Thai's  not  his  name,'  says 
Hodgen,  (for  he  did  not  know  that  two  of  the  letters  had  been 
sent  by  Sweezy  also)  '  his  name  is  Cribs.'  This  put  Coxe  on  his 
guard,  and  set  him  to  fishing  for  the  new  matter. 

January  the  10th.  Doct  <r  Rush  tells  me  that  he  had  it  from 
Samuel  Lyman,  that  during  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Congress,  the  federal 
members  held  the  largest  caucus  they  have  ever  had,  at  which  he 
was  present,  and  the  question  was  proposed  and  debated,  whether 
they  should  declare  war  against  France,  and  determined  in  the 
negative.     Lyman  was  against  it.  ' 

He  tells  me,  that  Mr.  Adams  told  him,  that  when  he  came  on  in 
the  fall  to  Trenton,  he  was  there  surrounded  constantly  by  the 
opponents  of  the  late  mission  to  France.  That  Hamilton  pressing 
him  to  delay  it,  said,  *  why.  Sir,  by  Christmas,  Louis  the  XVIII 
will  be  seated  on  his  throne.'  Mr.  A.  '  By  whom  ?'  H. 
*By  the  coalition.'  Mr.  A.  'Ah!  then  farewell  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe.  If  a  coalition  moved  by  the  finger  of  England, 
is  to  give  a  government  to  France,  there  is  an  end  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  country.' 

January  the  12th.  General  Samuel  Smith  says  that  Pickering, 
Wolcott  and  McHenry,  wrote  a  joint  letter  from  Trenton  to  the 
President,  then  at  Braintree,  dissuading  him  from  the  mission  to 
France.  Stoddard  refused  to  join  in  it.  Stoddard  says  the  in- 
structions are  such,  that  if  the  Directory  have  any  disposition 
to  reconciliation,  a  treaty  will  be  made.  He  observed  to  him  also, 
that  Ellsworth  looks  beyond  this  mission  to  the  Presidential  chair. 
That  with  this  view,  he  will  endeavor  to  make  a  treaty,  and  a  good 
one.  That  Davie  has  the  same  vanity  and  views.  All  this  com- 
luvi.iicated  by  Stoddard  to  S.  Smith. 
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January  the  13th.  Baer  and  Harrison  G.  Otis  told  J.  Nicho- 
las, that  in  the  caucus  mentioned  ante  10th,  there  wanted  but  five 
votes  to  produce  a  declaration  of  war.     Baer  was  against  it. 

January  the  19th.     W.  C.  Nicholas  tells  me,  that  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Dexter  three  or  four  days  ago,  he  asked   Dexter 
whether  it  would  not  he  practicable  for  the  Stales  to  agree  on  some 
uniform    mode   of  choosing  electors  of  President.     Dexter  said, 
'I  suppose  you  would  prefer  an  election  by  districts.'     *  Yes,'  said 
Nicholas,  '1  think  it  would  be  best;  but  would  nevertheless  agree 
to  any  other  consistent  with  the  constitution.'     Dexter  said  he  did 
not  know  what  might  be  the  opinion  of  his  State,  but  his  own  was, 
that  no  mode  of  election  would  answer  any  good   purpose ;  that 
he  should  prefer  one  for  life.     On  that  reasoning,  said  Nicholas, 
you  should  prefer  an  hereditary  one.     No,  he  said,  we  are  not  ripe 
for  that  yet.     I  suppose,  added  he,  this  doctrine  is  not  very  popu- 
lar with  you.     No,  said  Nicholas,  it  would  effectually  damn  any 
man  in  my  State.     So  it  would  in  mine,  said  Dexter  ;  but  I  am  un- 
der no  inducement  to  belie  my  sentiment,  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
from  any  body ;  I  had  rather  be  at  home  than  here,  therefore  I 
speak  my  sentiments  freely.     Mr.  Nicholas,  a  little  before  or  af- 
ter this,  made  the  same  proposition  of  a  uniform  election  to  Ross, 
who  replied  that  he  saw  no  good  in  any  kind  of  election.     Perhaps, 
said  he,  the  present  one  may  last  awhile.     On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Nicholas  thinks  he  perceives  in  that  party,  a  willingness  and  a 
wish  to  let  every  thing  go  from  bad  to  worse,  to  amend  nothing, 
in  hopes  it  may  bring  on  confusion,  and  open  a  door  to  the  kind 
of  government  they  wish.     In  a  conversation  with  Gunn,  who 
goes  with  them,  but  thinks  in  some  degree  with  us,  Gunn  told 
him  that  the  very  game  which  the  riiinority  of  Pennsylvania  is 
now  playing  with  McKean,  (see  subiititute  of  minority  in  lower 
House,  arid  address  of  Senate  in  upper,)  was  meditated  by  the 
same  party  in  the  federal  government,  in  case  of  the  election  of  a 
republican  President ;  and  that  the  eastern  Slates  would  in  that 
case  throw  things  into  confusion,  and  break  the  Union.     That 
they  have  in  a  great  degree  got  rid  of  their  paper,  so  as  no  longer 
to  be  creditors,  and  the  moment  they  cease  to  enjoy  the  plun- 
der of  the  immense  appropriations  now  exclusively  theirs,  they 
would  him  at  some  other  order  of  things. 

January  the  24th.  Mr.  Smith,  a  merchant  of  Hamburg,  gives  me 
the  following  information.  The  St.  Andrew's  Club,  of  New- 
York,  (all  of  Scotch  lories,)  gave  a  public  dinner  lately.  Among 
other  guests  Alexander  Hamilton  was  one.     After  dinner,  the  first 
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toast  was,  *  The  President  of  the  United  States.'  It  was  drunk 
without  any  particular  approbation.  The  next  was,  »  George  the 
Third.'  Hamilton  started  up  on  his  feet,  and  insisted  on  a  bum- 
per and  three  cheers.  The  whole  company  accordingly  rose  and 
gave  the  cheers.  One  of  them,  though  a  federalist,  was  so  dis- 
gusted at  the  partiality  shewn  by  Hamilton  to  a  foreign  sovereign 
over  his  own  President,  that  he  mentioned  it  to  a  Mr.  Schwari- 
house,  an  American  merchant  of  New  York,  who  mentioned  it  to 
Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  also  tells  me,  that  calling  one  evening  on  Mr.  Evans, 
then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  asking  the  news,  Evans  said.  Harper  had  been  just  there,  and 
speaking  of  the  President's  setting  out  to  Braintree,  said,  *  he  pray- 
ed to  God  that  his  horses  might  run  away  with  him,  or  some  other 
accident  happen  to  break  his  neck  before  he  reached  Braintree.' 
This  was  in  indignation  at  his  having  named  Murray,  he.  to  ne- 
gotiate with  France.     Evans  approved  of  the  wish. 

February  the  1  st.  Doctor  Rush  tells  me  that  he  had  it  from  Asa 
Green,  that  when  the  clergy  addressed  General  Washington  on 
his  departure  from  the  government,  it  was  observed  in  their  con- 
sultation, that  he  had  never,  on  any  occasion,  said  a  word  to  the 
public  which  shewed  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  they 
thought  tliey  should  so  pen  their  address,  as  to  force  him  at  length 
to  declare  publicly  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  not.  They  did 
so.  However,  he  observed,  the  old  fox  was  too  cunning  for  them. 
He  answered  every  article  of  their  address  particularly  except 
that,  which  he  passed  over  without  notice.  Rush  observes,  he 
never  did  say  a  word  on  the  subject  in  any  of  his  public  papers, 
except  in  his  valedictory  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
when  he  resigned  his  comnffssion  in  the  army,  wherein  he  speaks 
of  *  the  benign  influence  of  the  Christian  religion.' 
.  I  know  that  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  pretended  to  be  in  bis  se- 
crets and  believed  himself  to  be  so,  has  often  told  me  that  General 
Washington  believed  no  more  of  that  system  than  he  himself  did. 

March,  1800.  Heretical  doctrines  maintained  in  Senate,  on 
the  motion  against  the  Aurora.  That  there  is  in  every  legal  body 
of  men  a  right  of  self-preservation,  authorising  them  to  do  whate- 
ver is  necessary  for  that  purpose  :  by  Tracy,  Read  and  Lawrence. 
That  the  common  law  authorises  the  proceeding  proposed  against 
the  Aurora,  and  is  in  force  here  :  by  Read.  That  the  privileges 
of  Congress  are  and  ought  to  be  indefinite  :  by  Read. 

Tracy  says,  he  would  not  say  exactly  that  the  common  law  of 
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England  in  all  its  extent  is  in  force  here;  but  common. sense, 
reason  and  morality,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  common 
law,  are  in  force  here,  and  establish  a  common  law.  He  held 
himself  so  nearly  half  way  between  the  common  law  of  England 
and  what  every  body  else  has  called  natural  law,  and  not  common 
law,  that  he  could  hold  to  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  he  should 
find  expedient. 

Dexter  maintained  that  the  common  law,  as  to  crimes,  is  in 
force  in  the  United  States. 

Chipman  says,  that  the  principles  of  common  right  are  common 
law. 

March  the  1  Ith.  Conversing  with  Mrs.  Adams  on  the  subject 
of  the  writers  in  the  newspapers,  I  took  occasion  to  mention  that  I 
never  in  my  life  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  written  one  sentence  for  a 
newspaper ;  which  is  an  absolute  truth.  She  said  that  Mr.  Adams, 
she  believed,  had  pretty  well  ceased  to  meddle  in  the  newspapers, 
since  he  closed  the  pieces  on  Davila.  This  is  the  first  direct 
avowal  of  that  work  to  be  his,  though  long  and  universally  under- 
stood to  be  so. 

March  the  14th.  Freneau,  in  Charleston,  had  the  printing  of  the 
laws  in  his  paper.  He  printed  a  pamphlet  of  Pinckney's  letters  on 
Robbins'  case.  Pickering  has  given  the  printing  of  the  laws  to 
the  tory  paper  of  that  place,  though  not  of  half  the  circulation. 
The  printing  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

March  the  24th.  Mr.  Perez  Morton  of  Massachusetts  tells  me  that 
Thatcher,  on  his  return  from  the  war  Congress,  declared  to  him 
he  had  been  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  France,  and  many 
others  also  ;  but  that  on  counting  noses  they  found  they  could  not 
carry  it,  and  therefore  did  not  attempt  it. 

March  the  27th.  Judge  Breckenridge  gives  me  the  following  in- 
formation. He  and  Mr.  Ross  were  originally  very  intimate  ;  in- 
deed, he  says,  he  found  him  keeping  a  little  Latin  school,  and  ad- 
vised and  aided  him  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  brought  him  for- 
ward. After  Ross  became  a  Senator,  and  particularly  at  the 
time  of  the  western  insurrection,  they  still  were  in  concert.  Af- 
ter the  British  treaty,  Ross,  on  his  return,  inf  rmed  him  there  was 
a  party  in  the  United  States  who  wanted  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  in  league  with  France;  that  France,  by  a  se- 
cret article  of  treaty  with  Spain  was  to  have  Louisiana  ;  and  that 
Great  Britain  was  likely  to  be  our  .beat  friend  and  dependence. 
VOL.  IV.  65 
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On  this  information,  he,  Breckenridge,  was  induced  to  become  an 
advocate  for  the  British  treaty.     During  this  intimacy  with  Ross, 
he  says,  that  General  CoUot,  in  his  journey  to  the  western  coun- 
try,  called   on  him,  and  he  frequently  led   Breckenridge   into 
conversations  on  their  grievances  under  the  government,  and  par- 
ticularly the  western  expedition ;  that  he  spoke  to  him  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  country  would  have   in  joining  France  when  she 
should  hold  Louisiana ;  shewed  him  a  map  he  had  drawn  of  that 
part  of  the  country;  pointed  out  the  passes  in  the  mountain,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  might  hold  them  against  the  United 
States,  and  with  which  Fra^  ^e  could   support  them  from  New 
Orleans.     He  says,  that  in  these  conversations,  Collot  let  himself 
out  without  common  prudence.     He  says,  Michaud,  (to  whom  I, 
at  the  request  of  Genet,  had  given  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky  as  a  botanist,  which  was  his  real  profes- 
sion,) called  on  him  ;  th?t  Michaud  had  a  commissary's  commis- 
8100  for  the  expedition,  which  Genet  had  planned  from  that  quar- 
ter against  the    Spaniards ;  ihat  ,  the  late  Spanish  com- 
mandant of  St.  Genevieve,    with  one  Powers,   an  Englishman, 
called  on  him.     That  from  all  these  circumstances,  together  with 
Ross'  stories,  he  did  believe  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
liver our  country,  or  some  part  of  it  at  least,  to  the  French ;  that 
he  made  notes  of  what  passed  between  himself  and  Collot  and  the 
others,  and  lent  them  to  Mr.  Ross,  who  gave  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent, by  whom  they  were  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
War  ;  that  when  he  complained  to  Ross  of  this  breach  of  confi- 
dence, he  endeavored  to  get  off  by  compliments  on  the  utility  and 
importance  of  his  notes.     They  now  cooled  towards  each  other ; 
and  his  opposition  to  Ross's  election  as  Governor  has  separated 
them  in  truth,  though  not  entirely  to  appearance. 

Doctor  Rush  tells  me,  that  within  a  few  days  he  has  heard  a 
member  of  Congress  lament  our  separation  from  Great  Britain, 
and  express  his  sincere  wishes  that  we  were  again  dependent  on 
her. 

I 

December  the  25th,  1800.  Colonel  Hitchburn  tells  me  what 
Colonel  Monroe  had  before  told  me  of,  as  coming  from  Hitchburn. 
He  was  giving  me  the  characters  of  persons  in  Massachu- 
setts. Speaking  of  Lowell,  he  said  he  was,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  a  timid  whig,  but  as  soon  as  he  found  we  were 
likoly  to  prevail,  he  became  a  great  office  hunter.  And  in  the 
very  breath  of  speaking  of  Lowell,  he  stopped  :  says  he,  1  will  give 
you  a  piece  of  information  which  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  of  to 
others.    There  was  a  Mr.  Hale  in  Massachusetts,   a  reputable, 
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worthy  man,  who  becoming  a  Htde  embarrassed  in  his  aflturs,  I 
aided  him,  which  made  him  very  friendly  to  me.     He  went  to 
Canada  on  some  business.     The  Governor  there  took  great  no- 
tice of  him.     On  his  return,  he  took  occasion  to  mention  to  m^ 
that  he  was  authorised  by  the  Crovernor  of  Canada,  to  give  from 
three  to  five  thousand  guineas  each  to  himself  and  some  others, 
to  induce  them,  not  to  do  any  thing  to  the  injury  of  their  country, 
but  to  befriend  a    good  connection  between  England    and  it. 
Hitchburn  said  he  would  think  of  it,  and  asked  Hale  to  come  and 
dme  with  him  tomorrow.     After  dinner  he  drew  Hale  fully  out. 
He  told  him  he  had  his  doubts,  but  particularly,  that  he  should 
not  like  to  be  alone  in  such  a  business.     On  that.  Hale  named  to 
him  four  others  who  were  to  be   engaged,  two  of  whom,   said 
Hitchburn,  are  now  dead,  and  two  living.     Hitchburn,  when  he 
had  got  all  he  wanted  out  of  Hale,  declined  in  a  friendly  way. 
But  he  observed  those  four  men,  from  that  moment,  to  espouse 
the  interests  of  England  in  every  point  and  on  every  occasion. 
Though  he  did  not  name  the  men  to  me,  yet  as  the  speaking  of 
Lowell  was  what  brought  into  his  head  to  tell  me  thb  anecdote, 
I  concluded  he  was  one.     From  other  circumstances  respecting 
Stephen  Higginson,  of  whom  he  spoke,  I  conjectured  him  to  be 
the  other  living  one. 

,  December  the  26th.  In  another  conversation,  I  mentioned  to 
Colonel  Hitchburn,  that  though  he  had  not  named  names,  I  had 
strongly  suspected  Higginson  to  be  one  of  Hale's  men.  He 
smiled  and  said,  if  I  had  strongly  suspected  any  man  wrongfully 
from  his  information,  he  would  undeceive  me  :  that  tliere  were  no 
persons  he  thought  more  strongly  to  be  suspected  himself,  than 
Higginson  and  Lowell.  I  considered  this  as  saying  they  were  the 
men.  Higginson  is  employed  in  an  important  business  about  our 
navy. 

February  the  12th,  180L  Edward  Livingston  tells  me,  that 
Bayard  applied  to  day  or  last  night  to  General  Samuel  Smith,  and 
represented  to  him  the  expediency  of  his  coming  over  to  the 
States  who  vote  for  Burr,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
appointment  which  he  might  not  com  tun  nd,  and  particularly  men- 
tioned the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy.  Smith  asked  him  if  he 
was  authorised  to  make  the  offer.  He  said  he  was  authorised. 
Smith  told  this  to  Livingston,  and  to  W.  C.  Nicholas  who  confirms 
it  to  me.  Bayard  in  like  manner  tempted  Livingston,  not  l^  of- 
fering any  particular  office,  but  by  representing  to  him^  his, 
Livingston's,  intimacy  and  connection  with  Burr ;  that  from  him  he 
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bad  every  thing  to  expect,  if  he  would  come  over  to  him.  To 
Doctor  Linn  of  New  Jersey,  they  have  offered  the  government  of 
New  Jersey.  S.3e  a  paragraph  in  Martin's  Bahimore  paper  of 
February  the  10th,  signed,  '  a  looker  on,'  stating  an  intimacy  of 
views  between  Harper  and  Burr. 


February  the  14th.  General  Armstrong  tells  me,  that  Grouver- 
neur  Morris,  in  conversation  with  him  to  day  on  the  scene  which 
is  passing,  expressed  himself  thus.  '  How  comes  it,'  says  he,  *  that 
Burr  who  is  four  hundred  miles  off,  (at  Albany,)  has  agents  here 
at  work  with  great  activity,  while  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  is  on  the 
spot,  does  nothing?'  This  explains  the  ambiguous  conduct  of 
himself  and  his  nephew,  Lewis  Morris,  and  that  they  were  holding 
themselves  free  for  a  price ;  i.  e.  some  office,  either  to  the  uncle 
or  nephew. 

■^^  February  the  16th.  See  in  the  Wilmington  Mirror  of  Febru- 
ary the  14th,  Mr.  Bayard's  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  the 
common  law,  as  modified  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  at 
the  epoch  of  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  attached  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 


June  the  23rd,  1801.  Andrew  EUicot  tells  me,  that  in  a  con- 
versation last  summer  with  Major  William  Jackson  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  subject  of  our  intercourse  with  Spain,  Jackson  said 
we  had  managed  our  affairs  badly ;  that  he  himself  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  papers  against  the  Spanish  minister  signed  Americanus; 
that  his  object  was  irritation ;  that  he  was  anxious,  if  it  could 
have  been  brought  about,  to  have  plunged  us  into  a  war  with 
Spain,  that  the  people  might  have  been  occupied  with  that,  and 
not  with  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  and  other  things  they 
had  no  business  to  meddle  with. 

December  the  13th,  1803.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Coffin  of 
New  England,  who  is  now  here  soliciting  donations  for  a  college 
in  Greene  county,  in  Tennessee,  tells  me  that  when  he  first  deter- 
mined to  engage  in  this  enterprise,  he  wrote  a  paper  recommen- 
datory of  the  enterprise,  which  he  meant  to  get  signed  by  cler- 
gymen, and  a  similar  one  for  persons  in  a  civil  character,  at  the 
head  of  which,  he  wished  Mr.  Adams  to  put  his  name,  be  being 
ih&n  President,  and  the  application  going  only  for  his  name,  and 
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not  for  a  donation.  Mr.  Adams,  after  reading  the  paper  and 
considering,  said,  'he  saw  no  possibility  of  continuing  the  union  of 
the  States ;  that  their  dissolution  must  necessarily  take  place ;  that 
he  therefore  saw  no  propriety  in  recommending  to  New  England 
men  to  promote  a  literary  institution  in  the  south ;  tliat  it  was  in 
fact  giving  aireiigih  to  those  who  were  to  be  their  enemies,  and 
therefore,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

December  the  31st.  After  dinner  to  day,  the  pamphlet  on  the 
conduct  of  Colonel  Burr  being  the  subject  of  conversation,  Mat- 
thew Lyon  noticed  the  insinuations  against  the  republicans  at 
Washington,  pending  the  Presidential  election,  and  expressed  his 
wish  that  every  thing  was  spoken  out  which  was  known ;  that  it 
would  then  appear  on  which  side  there  was  a  bidding  for  votes, 
and  he  declared  that  John  Brown  of  Rhode  Island,  urging  him 
to  vote  for  Colonel  Burr,  used  these  words.  'What  is  it  you 
want,  Colonel  Lyon  ?  Is  it  office,  is  it  money  ?  Only  say  what  yon 
want,  and  you  shall  have  it.' 

January  the  2nd,  1804.  Colonel  Hitchbum  of  Massachusetts, 
reminding  me  of  a  letter  he  had  written  me  from  Philadelphia, 
pending  the  Presidential  election,  says  he  did  not  therein  give 
the  details.  That  he  was  in  ompany  at  Philadelphia  with  Colo- 
nel Burr  and  ********  that  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  on  the  election,  Colonel  Burr  said,  'we 
must  have  a  President,  and  a  constitutional  one,  in  some  way.' 
*  How  is  it  to  be  done,'  says  Hitchburn ;  '  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends 
will  not  quit  him,  and  his  enemies  are  not  strong  enough  to  cany 
another.'  '  Why,'  says  Burr,  '  our  friends  must  join  the  federal- 
ists, and  give  the  President.'  The  next  morning  at  breakfast. 
Colonel  Burr  repeated  nearly  the  same,  saying,  '  we  cannot  be 
without  a  President,  our  friends  must  join  the  federal  vote.'  '  But' 
says  Hitchburn,  '  we  shall  then  be  without  a  Vice  President;  who 
is  to  be  our  Vice  President?'  Colonel  Burr  answered,  'Mr.  Jef- 
ferson.' .  * 


'4 


January  the  26th.  Colonel  Burr,  the  Vice  President,  calls  on 
me  in  the  evening,  having  previously  asked  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  me.  He  began  by  recapitulating  summarily,  that 
he  had  come  to  New  York  a  stranger,  some  years  ago ;  that  he 
found  the  country  in  possession  of  two  rich  families,  (the  living- . 
stons  and  Clintons) ;  that  his  pursuits  were  not  political,  and  he 
meddled  not.  When  the  crisis,  however,  of  1800  came  <hi, 
they  found  their  influence  worn  out,  and  solicited  his  aid  with  the 
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people.  He  lent  it  without  any  views  of  promotion.  That  his 
bein^  named  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President,  was  unexpected 
by  him.  He  acceded  to  it  with  a  view  to  promote  my  fame  and 
advancement,  and  from  a  desire  to  be  with  me,  whose  company 
and  conversation  had  always  been  fascinating  to  him.  That  smce, 
those  great  families  had  become  hostile  to  him,  and  had  excited 
the  calumnies  which  I  had  seen  published.  That  in  this  Hamilton 
had  joined,  and  had  even  written  some  of  the  pieces  against  him. 
That  his  attachment  to  me  had  been  sincere,  and  was  still  un- 
changed, although  many  little  stories  had  been  carried  to  him,  and 
he  supposed  to  mc  al.x>,  which  he  despised  ;  but  that  attachments 
must  be  reciprocal  or  cease  to  exist,  and  therefore  he  asked  if 
any  change  had  taken  place  in  mine  towards  him ;  that  he  had 
chosen  to  have  diis  conversation  with  myself  directly,  and  not 
through  any  mtermediate  agent.  He  reminded  me  of  a  letter 
written  to  him  about  the  time  of  counting  the  voles,  (say  Febru- 
•17,  1801,)  mentioning  that  his  election  had  left  a  chasm  in  my 
arrangements;  that  I  ^<ad  lost  him  from  my  list  in  the  administra- 
tion, &;c.  He  obsei  <*d,  he  believed  it  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  republican  cause  for  him  to  retire ;  that  a  disadvantageous 
schism  would  otherwise  take  place ;  but  that  were  he  to  retire,  it 
would  be  said  he  shrunk  from  the  public  sentence,  which  he  never 
would  do;  that  his  enemies  were  using  my  name  to  destroy  him, 
and  something  was  necessary  from  me  to  prevent  and  deprive  them 
of  that  weapon,  some  mark  of  favor  from  me  which  would  de- 
clare to  the  world  that  he  retired  with  my  confidence. 

I  answered  by  recapituladng  to  him  what  had  been  my  con- 
duct previous  to  the  election  of  1800.  That  ^  lad  never  inter- 
fered directly  or  indirectly  with  my  friends  or  any  ers,  to  influ- 
ence the  election  either  for  him  or  myself;  that  1  considered  it  as 
my  duty  to  be  merely  passive,  except  that  in  Virginia,  I  had  taken 
some  measures  to  procure  for  him  the  unanimous  vote  of  that 
State,  because  I  thought  any  failure  there  might  be  imputed  to 
me.  That  in  the  electiok^  now  coming  on,  I  was  observing  the 
same  conduct,  held  no  councils  with  any  body  respecting  it,  nor 
sufllered  any  one  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  believing  it  my 
duty  to  leave  myself  to  the  free  discussion  of  the  public ;  that  I 
do  not  at  this  moment  know,  nor  have  ever  heard,  who  were  to  be 
proposed  as  candidates  for  the  public  choice,  except  so  far  as 
could  be  gathered  from  the  newspapers.  That  ap  to  the  attack 
excited  against  him  in  the  newspapers,  I  had  noticed  it  but  as 
the  passing  wind ;  that  I  had  seen  complaints  that  Cheetham, 
employed  in  publishing  the  laws,  should  be  permitted  to  eat  the 
public  bread  and  abuse  its  second  officer :  that  as  to  this,  the  pub- 
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Uahers  of  the  laws^  were  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  StatCi 
without  any  reference  to  me ;  that  to  make  the  notice  general,  it 
was  often  given  to  one  republican  and  one  federal  printer  of  the 
same  place ;  that  these  federal  printers  did  not  in  the  least  inter- 
mit their  abuse  of  me,  though  receiving  emoluments  from  the 
government,  and  that  1  have  never  thought  it  proper  to  interfere  for 
myself,  and  consequently  not  in  the  case  of  the  Vice  President. 
That  as  to  the  letter  he  referred  to,  I  remembered  it,  and  believed 
he  had  only  mistaken  the  date  at  which  it  was  written ;  that  I  thought 
it  must  have  been  on  the  first  notice  of  the  event  of  the  electM>a 
of  South  Carolina ;  and  that  I  had  taken  that  occasion  to  mention 
to  him,  that  I  had  intended  to  have  proposed  to  him  one  of  the 
great  offices,  if  he  had  not  been  elected  ;  but  that  his  election  in 
giving  him  a  higher  station  had  deprived  me  of  his  aid  in  the 
administration.     The  letter  alluded  to  was,  in  fact,  mine  to  him  oT 
December  the  15th,  1800.     I  now  went  on  to  explain  to  him 
verbally,  what  I  meant  by  saying  I  had  k>st  him  from  my  list. 
That  in  General  Washington's  time,  it  had  been  signified  to  him 
that  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice  President,  would  be  glad  of  a  foreign 
embassy;  that  General  Washmgtou  mentioned  it  to  me,  expressed 
his  doubts  whether  Mr.  Adams  was  a  fit  character  for  such  an 
office,  and  his  still  greater  doubts,  indeed,  his  conviction,  that  it 
would  not  be  justifiable  to  send  away  the  person  who,  in  case  of 
his  death,  was  provided  by  the  constitution  to  take  his  place ; 
that  it  would  morever  appear  indecent  for  him  to  be  disposing  of  the 
public  trusts,  in  apparently  buying  off  a  competitor  for  the  public 
favor.     I  concurred  with  him  in  the  opinion,  and,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  Hamilton,  Knox  and  Randolph  were  consulted  and  gave  the 
same  opinions.     That  when  Mr.  Adams  came  to  the  administra- 
tion, in  his  first  interview  with  me,  he  mentioned  the  necessity  of  a 
mission  to  France,  and  how  desirable  it  would  have  been  to  him 
if  he  could  have  got  me  to  undertake  it ;  but  that  he  conceived 
it  would  be  wrong  in  him  to  send  me  away,  and  assigned  the 
spme  reasons  General  Washington  had  done ;  and  therefore,  he 
should  appoint  Mr.  Madison,  he.    That  I  had  myself  contem- 
plated his  (Colonel  Burr's)  appointment  to  one  of  the  great  offi- 
ces, in  case  he  was  not  elected  Vice  President ;  but  that  as  soon 
as  that  election  was  known,  I  saw  it  could  not  be  done,  for  the 
good  reasons  which  had  led  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Adams 
to  the  same  conclusion  ;  and  therefore,  in  my  first  letter  to  Colonel 
Burr,  after  the  issue  was  known,  I  had  mentioned  to  him  that  a 
hasm  in  my  arrangements  had  been  produced  by  this  event.     1 
'  as  thug  particular  in  rectifying  the  date  of  this  letter,  because  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  explainmg  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
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written,  which  were,  iiidirecdy,  an  answer  to  his  present  hints. 
He  left  the  matter  with  me  for  consideration,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  turned  to  indifferent  subjects.  I  should  here  notice,  that 
Colonel  Burr  must  have  thought  I  could  swallow  strong  things  in 
my  own  favor,  when  h<^  founded  his  acquiescence  in  the  nomina- 
tion as  Vice  President,  to  his  desire  of  promoting  my  honor,  the 
being  with  me,  whose  company  and  conversation  had  always  been 
fascinating  with  him,  &c.  I  had  never  seen  Colonel  Burr  till  he 
came  as  a  member  of  Senate.  His  conduct  very  soon  inspired  me 
with  distrust.  I  habitually  cautioned  Mr.  Madison  against  trusting 
him  too  much.  I  saw  afterwards,  that  under  General  Washing- 
ton's and  Mr.  Adams'  administrations,  whenever  a  great  military 
appointment  or  a  diplomatic  one  was  to  be  made,  he  came  post 
to  Philadelphia  to  shew  himself,  and  in  fact  that  he  was  always 
at  market,  if  they  had  wanted  him.  He  was  indeed  told  by  Day- 
ton in  1800,  he  might  be  Secretary  at  War;  but  this  bid  was  too 
late.  His  election  as  Vice  President  was  then  foreseen.  With 
these  impressions  of  Colonel  Burr,  there  never  had  been  an  inti- 
macy between  us,  and  but  little  association.  When  I  destined 
him  for  a  high  appointment,  it  was  out  of  respect  for  the  favor  he 
had  obtained  with  the  republican  party,  by  his  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions and  success  in  the  New  York  election  in  1800. 


Ap«n  the  15th,  1806.  About  a  month  ago.  Colonel  Burr  call- 
ed on  me,  and  entered  into  a  conversation,  in  which  he  mention- 
ed, that  a  little  before  my  coming  into  office,  I  had  written  to  him 
a  letter  intimating  that  I  had  destined  him  for  a  high  einploy,  had 
he  not  been  placed  by  the  people  in  a  different  one ;  that  he  Md 
signified  his  willingness  to  resign  as  Vice  President,  to  give  aid  to 
the  administration  in  any  other  place ;  that  he  had  never  asked*  an 
office,  however ;  he  asked  aid  of  nobody,  but  could  walk  on  his 
own  legs  and  take  care  of  himself ;  that  I  had  always  used  him 
with  politeness,  but  nothing  more ;  that  he  aided  in  bringing  on 
the  present  order  of  things  ;  that  he  had  supported  the  adminis- 
tration ;  and  that  he  could  do  me  much  harm  :  he  wished,  how- 
ever, to  be  on  different  ground  :  he  was  now  disengaged  from  all 
particular  business- — willing  to  engage  in  something — should  be  in 
town  some  days,  if  I  should  have  any  thing  to  propose  to  him.  I 
observed  to  him,  that  I  had  always  been  sensible  that  he  possess- 
ed talents  which  might  be  employed  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public,  and  that  as  to  myself,  I  had  a  confidence  that  if  he 
were  employed,  he  would  use  his  talents  for  the  public  good  : 
but  that  he  must  be  sensible  the  public  had  withdrawn  their  con- 
fidence from  him,  and  that  in  a  government  like  ours  it  was  ne- 
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cessaiy  to  embrace  in  its  administration  as  great  a  mass  of  public 
confidence  as  possible,  by  employing  those  who  had  i  character 
with  the  public,  of  their  own,  and  not  merely  a  secondary  one 
through  the  executive.  He  observed,  that  if  we  believed  a  few 
newspapers,  it  might  be  supposed  he  had  lost  the  public  confi- 
dence, but  that  I  knew  how  easy  it  was  to  engage  newspapers  'n 
any  thing.  I  obsei-ved,  that  1  did  not  refer  to  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence of  his  having  lost  the  public  confidence,  but  to  the  late 
Presidential  election,  when,  though  in  possession  of  the  office  of 
Vice  Presid«=^Rt,  there  was  not  a  single  voice  heard  for  his  retain- 
ing it.  That  as  to  any  harm  he  could  do  me,  I  knew  no  cause 
why  he  should  desire  ^t,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  feared  no  injury 
which  any  man  could  do  me  :  that  I  never  had  done  a  single  act, 
or  been  concerned  in  any  transaction,  which  I  feared  to  have  fully 
laid  open,  or  which  could  do  me  any  hurt,  if  truly  stated :  that  I 
had  never  done  a  single  thing  with  a  view  to  my  personal  intenii. 
rest,  or  that  of  any  friend,  or  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  the 
greatest  public  good  :  that,  therefore,  no  threat  or  fear  on  that  head 
wonld  ever  be  a  motive  of  action  with  me.  He  has  continued  in 
town  to  this  time  ;  dined  with  me  this  day  week,  and  called  on 
me  to  take  leave  two  or  three  days  ago. 

I  did  not  commit  these  things  to  writing  at  the  time,  but  I  do  it 
now,  because  in  a  suit  between  him  and  Cheetham,  he  has  had  a 
deposition  of  Mr.  Bayard  taken,  which  seems  to  have  no  relation 
to  the  suit,  nor  to  any  other  object  than  to  calunmiate  me.  Bayard 
preteil^s  to  have  addressed  to  me,  during  the  pending  of  the  Pre- 
sidential election  ;n  February,  18Q1,  through  General  Samuel 
Smith,  certain  conditions  on  whioh  my  election  might  be  obtained, 
and  that  General  Smith,  after  conversing  with  me,  gave  ansvifers 
from  me.  This  is  absolutely  false.  No  proposition  of  any  kind 
was  ever  made  to  me  on  that  occasion  by  General  Smidi,  nor  any 
answer  authorised  by  me.  And  this  fact  Geneml  Smith  affirms 
at  this  moment. 

For  some  matters  connected  with  this,  see  my  notes  of  Febru- 
ary the  12th  and  I4th,  1801,  made  at  the  moment.  But  the  fol- 
lowing transactions  took  place  about  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say, 
while  die  Presidential  election  was  in  suspense  in  Congress,  which, 
though  1  did  not  enter  at  the  time,  they  made  such  an  impression 
on  my  mind,  that  they  are  now  as  fresh,  as  to  their  principal  cir- 
cumstances, as  if  Uiey  had  happened  yesterday.  Coming  out  of 
the  Senate  chamber  one  day,  1  found  Gouverneur  Morris  on  the 
steps.  He  stopped  me,  and  began  a  conversation  on  the  strange 
and  portentous  state  of  things  then  existing,  and  went  on  to  ob< 
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serve,  that  the  reasons  why  the  minority  of  States  was  so  opposed 
to  my  beidg  elected,  were,  that  they  apprehended  that,  1. 1  would 
turn  all  federalists  out    of  office  ;   2.  put  down  the  navy ;  3. 
wipe  off  the  public  debt.     Tha^  I  need  only  to  declare,  or  au- 
thorise my   friends  to  declare,  that  I  would  not  take  these  steps, 
and  instantly  the  event  of  the  election  would  be  6xed.     I  told 
him,  that  1  should   leave  the   world  to  judge  of  the   course  I 
meant  to  pursue,  by  tliat  which  I  had  pursued  hitherto,  believing 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  passive  and  silent  during  the  present  sccine  ; 
that  I  should  certainly  make  no  terms ;  should  never  go  into  the 
office  of  President  by  capitulation,  nor  with  my  hands  Ued  by  any 
conditions  which  should  hinder  me  from  pursuing  th  *  measures 
whidh  I  should  deem  for  the  public  good.     It  was  uoc'^.t  stood  that 
'^ouvemeur  Morris  had  entirely  the  direction  of  the  vole  of  Lewis 
Mbrris  cf  Vermont,  who,  by  coming  over  to  Matthew  Lyon,  would 
bjGtve  adde  j.  mother  vote,  and  decided  the  election.     About  the 
s^me^time,  l  called  on  Mr.  Adams.     We  conversed  on  the  state 
of  things.     I  observed  to  him,  that  a  very  dangerous  experiment 
was  thcrb  in  contemplation,  to  defeat  the  Presidential  election  h^  an 
act  of  Congress  declaring  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  name  a  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate,  to  devolve  on  him  the  government  during  any 
interregnum  :  that  such  a  measure  would  probably  produce  re- 
sistance by  force,  and  incalculable  consequences,  which  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  prevent  by  negativing  such  an  act.     He  seem- 
ed to  think  such  an  act  justifiable,  and  observed,  it  wfts  in  my 
power  to  fix  the  election  by  a  word  in  an  instant,  by  decIlHng  I 
Would  not  turn  out  the  federal  officers,  nor  put  down  the  navy, 
iMHr  spunge  the  national  debt.     Finding  his  mind  made  up  as  to 
the  usurpation  of  the  government  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
J^iirged  It  no  fui   ler,  observed,  the  worH  must  judge  as  to  myself 
of  Ihe  future  by  the  past,  and  turned  the  conversation  to  some- 
thing else.     About  the  same  time,  Dwight  Foster  of  Massachu- 
setts called  on  me  in  my  room  one  night,  and  went  into  a  very  long 
conversation  on  the  state  of  affairs,  the  drift  of  which  was  to  let 
rtie  understand,  that  the  fears  above  mentioned  were  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  my  election,  to  all  of  which  I  avoided  giving  any  answer 
the  one  way  or  the  other.      From  this  moment  he  became  most 
bitterly  and  personally  opposed  to  me,  and  so  has  ever  continued. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  had  any  particular  conversation  with 
General  Samuel  Smith  on  this  subject.      Very  possibly  I  had, 
however,  as  the  general  subject  and  all  its  parts  were  the  constant 
themes  of  conversation  in  the  private  tete.  a  tetes  with  our  friends. 
But  certain  I  am,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  republican  ever 
uttered  Jie  most  distant  hint  to  me  about  submitting  to  any  oon- 
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'^0^  ditions,  or  giving  any  assurances  to  any  body ;  and  still  more  cer- 
tainly, was  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  ever  authorised  by  me 
to  say  what  I  would  or  would  not  do.         *         *        *         * 
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[The  following  official  opinion,  though  inadvertently  omitted  in 
its  proper  place,  is  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  bu  inserted 
here.] 


*    The  bill  for  establishing  a  National  Bank,  undertakes,  acpong 
other  things, 

1.  To  form  the  subscribers  into  a  corporation. 

2.  To  enable  tliem,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  receive 
grants  of  land ;  and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Mortmain.* 

3.  To  make  alien  subscribers  capable  of  holding  lands ;  .and  so 
far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Alienage. 

4.  To  transmit  these  lands,  on  the  death  of  a  proprietor,  to  a 
certain  line  of  successors ;  and  so  far,  changes  the  course  of  De- 
scents. 

5.  ^  put  the  lands  out  of  the  reach  of  forfeiture  or  escheat ; 
and#)  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Forfeiture  and  Escheat. 

6.  To  transmit  personal  chattels  to  successors  in  a  certain  line ; 
and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Distribution. 

7.  To  give  them  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  banking  under 
the  national  autliority ;  and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Monopoly. 

8.  To  communicate  to  them  a  power  to  make  laws  paramount 
to  the  laws  of  the  States ;  for  so  they  must  be  construed,  to  pro- 
tect the  institution  from  the  control  of  the  State  legislatures;  and 
so,  probably,  they  will  be  construed. 

I  consider  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  as  laid  on  this 
ground,  that '  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  onto  the  people.'  (Twelfth  amendment.)  To  take  a  single 
step  beyond  the  boundaries  thus  specially  drawn  around  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  is  to  lakt!  possession  of  a  boundless  field  of 
power,  no  longer  susceptible  of  an^  definition. 

*  Though  tlio  constitution  controls  the  hiws  of  Mortmain,  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit Congreps  itself  to  hold  lands  for  certain  purposes,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  per- 
rrtit  them  to  communicate  a  Minilar  right  to  other  corporate  bodies. 
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The  incorporadon  of  a  bank,  and  the  powers  assumed  by  this 
bill,  have  not,  in  my  (pinion,  been  delegated  to  the  United  States 
"^^     by  the  constitution. 

I.  They  are  not  among  the  powers  specially  enumerated. 
For  these  are, 

1.  A  power  to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  of 
the  United  States.  But  no  debt  is  paid  by  this  bill,  nor  any  tax 
laid.  Were  it  a  bill  to  raise  money,  its  origination  in  the  Senate 
would  condemn  it  by  the  constitution. 

2.  To  '  borrow  money.'  But  this  bill  neither  borrows  money, 
nt>r  insures  the  borrowing  it.  The  proprietors  of  the  bank  will  be 
just  as  ire.e  as  any  other  money  holders,  to  lend  or  not  to  lend  their 
money  to  the  public.  The  operation  proposed  in  the  bill,  first  to 
lend  them  two  millions,  and  tlien  borrow  them  back  again,  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  the  latter  act,  which  will  still  be  a  payment 
and  not  a  loan,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please. 

3.  *To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.'  To  erect  a  bank,  and 
to  regulate  commerce,  are  very  different  acts.  He  who  erects  a 
bank,  creates  a  subject  of  commerce  in  its  bills :  so  does  he  who 
makes  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  digs  a  dollar  out  of  the  mines. 
Yet  neither  of  these  persons  regulates  commerce  thereby.  To 
make  a  thing  which  may  be  bought  and  sol#,  is  not  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  buying  and  selling.  Besides,  if  this  were  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  regulating  commerce,, it  would  be  iroid,  as 
extending  as  much  to  the  internal  commerce  of  every  State,%s  to 
its  external.  For  the  power  given  to  Congress  by  the  constitu- 
tion, does  not  extend  to  the  internal  regulation  of  the  commerce 
of  a  State,  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  commerce  between  citizen  and 
citizen,)  which  remains  exclusively  with  its  own  legislature ;  but  to 
its  external  commerce  only,  that  is  to  say,  its  commerce  with  an- 
otlier  State,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  does  not  propose  the  measure  as  a  '  regula- 
tion of  trade,'  but  as  '  productive  of  considerable  advantage  to 
trade.' 

Still  less  are  these  powers  covered  by  any  other  of  the  special 
enumerations. 

II.  Nor  are  they  within  either  of  the  general  phrases,  which  are 
the  two  following. 

1.  *To  lay  taxes  to   provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 

United  States ;'  that  is  to  say,  '  to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 

providing  for  the  general  welfare.'     For  the  laying  of  taxes  is  the 

power,  and  the  general  welfare  xhQ  purpose  for  which  the  power  is 

to  be  exercised.    Congress  are  not  to  lay  taxes,  ad  libitum,  for  any 
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purpose  they  j^aae:  but  onl;^  to  pay  the  debts ^  or  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Union.  In  uke  manner,  they  are  not  to  do  any 
thing  they  please,  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  but  only  to 
lay  taxes  for  that  purpose.  To  consider  the  latter  phrase,  not  as 
describing  the  purpose  of  the  first,  but  as  giving  a  distinct  and 
independent  power  to  do  any  act  they  please,  which  might  be  for 
the  good  of  the  Union,  would  render  all  the  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent enumerations  of  power  completely  useless.  It  would 
reduce  the  whole  instrument  to  a  single  phrase,  that  of  instituting 
%  Congress  with  power  to  do  whatever  would  be  for  the  good  of 
the  United  States ;  and  as  they  would  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
good  or  evil,  it  would  be  also  a  power  to  do  whatever  evil  they 
pleased.  It  is  an  established  rule  of  construction,  where  a 
phrase  will  bear  either  of  two  meanings,  to  give  it  that  which 
will  allow  some  meaning  to  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument, 
and  not  that,  which  will  render  all  the  others  useless.  Certainly, 
no  such  universal  power  was  meant  to  be  given  them.  It  was  in- 
tended to  lace  them  up  straitly  within  the  enumerated  powers, 
and  those  without  which,  as  means,  these  powers  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  known  that  the  very  power  now  proposed 
as  a  tnea^s,  was  rejected  as  an  end  by  the  convention  which  formed 
the  cons^tion.  A  proposition  was  made  to  them,  to  authorise 
Congress  to  open  canals,  and  an  amendatory  one,  to  empower 
them  to  incorporate.  But  the  whole  was  rejected  ;  and  one  of 
the  reasoQS  of  rejection  urged  in  debate  was,  that  they  then  would 
have  a  power  to  erect  a  bank,  which  would  render  the  great 
cities,  where  there  were  prejudices  and  jealousies  on  that  subject, 
adverse  to  the  reception  of  the  constitution. 

2.  The  second  general  phrase  is, '  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  enumerated  powers.' 
But  they  can  all  be  carried  into  execution  without  a  bank.  A 
bank,  therefore,  is  not  necessary^  and,  consequently,  not  authorised 
by  this  phrase. 

It  has  been  much  urged,  that  a  bank  will  give  great  facility  or 
convenience  in  the  collection  of  taxes.  Suppose  this  were  true :  yet 
the  constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  '  necessary,'  not 
those  which  are  merely  '  convenient,'  for  effecting  the  enumerated 
powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  be  allowed  to  this 
phrase,  as  to  give  any  non-enumerated  power,  it  will  go  to  every 
one ;  for  there  is  no  one  which  ingenuity  may  not  torture  into  a 
conveniencef  in  some  way  or  other^  to  some  one  of  so  long  a  list  of 
enumerated  powers.  It  would  swallow  up  all  the  delegated  pow- 
ers, and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  phrase,  as  before  observed. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  the  constitution  restrained  them  to  the  ne- 
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cestary  means,  thai  is  to  say,  to  those  means,  without  which  the 
grant  of  the  power  would  be  nugatory. 

But  let  us  examiiie  this  '  convenience,'  and  see  what  it  is.  The 
report  on  this  subject,  page  2,  states  the  only  general  convenience 
to  be,  the  preventing  the  transportation  and  re-transportation  of 
money  between  the  States  and  the  treasury.  (For  I  pass  over 
the  increase  of  circulating  medium  ascribed  to  it  as  a  merit,  and 
which,  according  to  my  ideas  of  paper  money,  is  clearly  a  de- 
merit.) Every  State  will  have  to  pay  a  sum  of  tax  money  into 
the  treasury;  and  the  treasury  will  have  to  pay,  in  every  State, 
a  part  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  salaries  to  the  offi- 
cers of  government  resident  in  that  State.  In  most  of  the  States, 
there  will  still  be  a  surplus  of  tax  money  to  come  up  to  the  seat 
of  government,  for  the  officers  residing  there.  The  payments  of 
interest  and  salary  in  each  State,  may  be  made  by  treasury  or- 
ders on  the  State  collector.  This  will  take  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  he  has  collected  in  his  State,  and  consequently  pre- 
vent the  great  mass  of  k  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  State.  If 
there  be  a  balance  of  commerce  in  favor  of  that  State,  against 
the  one  in  which  the  government  resides,  the  surplus  of  taxes  will 
be  remitted  by  the  bills  of  exchange  drawn  for  that  commercial 
balance.  And  so  it  must  be  if  there  were  a  bank.  Bit  if  there 
be  no  balance  of  commerce,  either  direct  or  circuitous,  all  the 
banks  in  tlie  world  could  not  bring  us  the  surplus  of  taxes  but  in 
the  form  of  money.  Treasury  orders,  then,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, may  prevent  the  displacement  of  the  main  mass  of  the 
money  collected,  without  the  aid  of  any  bank :  and  where  these 
fail,  it  cannot  be  prevented,  even  with  that  aid. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  bank  bills  may  be  a  more  convenient  vehicle 
than  treasury  orders.  But  a  little  difference  in  the  degree  of 
convenience,  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  which  the  constitution 
makes  the  ground  for  assuming  any  non-enumerated  power. 

Besides  ;  the  existing  banks  will,  without  doubt,  enter  into  ar- 
rangements for  lending  their  agency,  and  the  more  favorable,  as 
there  will  be  a  competition  among  them  for  it.  Whereas,  this 
bill  delivers  us  up  bound  to  the  national  bank,  who  are  free  to 
refuse  all  arrangements  but  on  their  own  terms,  and  the  public  not 
free,  on  such  refusal,  to  employ  any  other  bank.  That  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  believe,  now  does  this  business  by  their  post  notes, 
which,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  treasury,  are  paid  by  any 
State  collector  to  whom  they  are  presented.  This  expedient 
alone,  suffices  to  prevent  the  existence  of  that  necessity  which  may 
justify  the  assumption  of  a  non-enumerated  power,  as  a  means  for 
carrying  into  effect  an  enumerated  one.     The  thing  may  be  done. 
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and  has  been  done,  and  well  done,  without  this  assumption;  there- 
fore, it  does  not  stand  on  that  degree  of  necessity  which  can  ho- 
nestly justify  it. 

It  may  be  said,  that  a  bank  whose  bills  would  have  a  currency 
all  over  the  States,  would  be  more  convenient  than  one  whose  cur- 
rency is  limited  to  a  single  State.  So  it  would  be  still  more  con- 
vcnient,  that  there  should  be  a  bank  whose  bills  should  have  a  cur- 
rency all  over  the  world.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  superior 
conveniency,  that  there  exists  any  where  a'  power  to  establish 
such  a  bank,  or  that  the  world  may  not  go  on  very  well  without  it. 

Can  it  be  thought  that  the  constitution  intended,  that  for  a  shade 
or  two  of  convenience,  more  or  less,  Congress  should  be  authorised 
to  break  down  the  most  antient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  seve- 
ral States,  such  as  those  against  mortmain,  the  laws  of  alienage, 
the  rules  of  descent,  the  acts  of  distribution,  the  laws  of  escheat 
and  forfeiture,  and  the  laws  of  monopoly.  Nothing  but  a  neces- 
sity invincible  by  any  other  means,  can  justify  such  fi  prostratibn 
of  laws,  which  constitute  the  pillars  ol  our  whole  system  of  juris- 
prudence. Will  Congress  be  too  strait  laced  to  carry  the  consti- 
tution into  honest  effect,  unless  they  may  pass  over  the  foundation 
laws  of  the  State  governments,  for  the  slighest  convenience  to 
theirs  ?     * 

The  negative  of  the  President  is  the  shield  provided  by  the 
constitution,  to  protect  against  the  invasions  of  the  legislature, 
I.  the  rights  of  the  Executive;  2.  of  the  Judiciary;  3.  of  the 
States  and  State  legislatures.  The  present  is  the  case  of  a  right 
remaining  exclusively  with  the  States,  and  is,  consequently,  one  of 
those  intended  by  the  constitution  to  be  placed  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  unless  the  President's  mind, 
on  a  view  of  every  thing  which  is  urged  for  and  against  this  bill, 
is  tolerably  clear  that  it  is  unauthorised  by  the  constitution,  if  the 
pro  and  the  con  hang  so  even  as  to  balance  his  judgment,  a  just 
respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  would  naturally  decide 
the  balance  in  favor  of  their  opinion.  It  is  chiefly  for  cases  where 
they  are  clearly  misled  by  error,  ambition,  or  interest,  that  the 
constitution  has  placed  a  check  in  the  negative  of  the  President. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

February  15,  1791. 
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Errata. 

Vol.  1.  page  47.  14th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  deliberate, 
read  deliberative. 

Vol.  2.  page  217.  8th  Use  from  the  bottom,  for  m  fureaj  read 
infarca. 

Vol.  4.  page  478.  top  line,  for  widiout,  read  with. 

There  are  doubdess  many  other  typographical  errors  which  die 
publishers  have  not  detected.  It  is  bdieved,  however,  that  tliey 
are  cliicfly  such,  as  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  and  correct 
for  himself. 
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